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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  following  tracts,  having  passed  through  various 
editions  at  home  and  abroad,  are  now  collected  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  those,  who  maj  incline  to  possess  them  in 
a  durable  form.  In  common  with  all  writings,  which  have 
obtained  a  good  degree  of  notice,  they  have  been  criti- 
cized freely  ;  but  as  they  have  been  published  not  to  dic- 
tate opinions,  but  to  excite  thought  and  inquiry,  they 
have  not  failed  of  their  end,  even  when  they  have  pro- 
voked doubt  or  reply.  They  have,  I  think,  the  merit 
of  being  earnest  expressions  of  the  writer's  mind,  and 
of  giving  the  results  of  quiet,  long-continued  thought. 

Some  topics  will  be  found  to  recur  often,  perhaps  the 
reader  may  think  too  often;  but  it  is  in  this  way,  that  a 
writer  manifests  his  individuality,  and  he  can  in  no  other 
do  justice  to  his  own  mind.  Men  are  distinguished  from 
one  another,  not  merely  by  difference  of  thoughts,  but 
often  more  h^  the  different  degrees  of  reliefer  prominence, 
which  they  give  to  the  same  thoughts.  In  nature,  what 
an  immense  dissimilarity  do  we  observe  in  organized 
bodies,  which  consist  of  the  same  parts  or  elements,  but 
in  which  these  are  found  in  great  diversity  of  proportions! 
So,  to  learn  what  a  man  is,  it  is  not  enough  to  dissect  his 
mind,  and  see  separately  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
successively  possess  him.   The  question  is,  what  thoughts 
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and  feelings  predominate,  stand  out  most  distinctly,  and 
give  a  hue  and  impulse  to  the  common  actions  of  his 
mind  ?  What  are  his  great  ideas  ?  These  form  the  man, 
and  by  their  truth  and  dignity  he  is  very  much  to  be 
judged. 

The  following  writings  will  be  found  to  be  distinguished 
by  nothing  more,  than  by  the  high  estimate  which  they 
express  of  human  nature.  A  respect  for  the  human  soul 
breathes  through  them.  The  time  may  come  for  unfold- 
ing my  views  more  fully  on  this  and  many  connected  top- 
ics. As  yet,  I  have  given  but  fragments;  and,  on  this 
account,  I  have  been  sometimes  misapprehended.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  man,  who  looks  through  the  present  dis- 
guises and  humbling  circumstances  of  human  nature, 
and  speaks  with  earnestness  of  what  it  was  made  for  and 
what  it  may  become,  is  commonly  set  down  by  men  of 
the  world  as  a  romancer,  and  what  is  far  worse,  by  the 
religious,  as  a  minister  to  human  pride,  perhaps  as  exalt- 
ing man  against  God.  A  few  remarks  on  this  point  seem, 
therefore,  a  proper  introduction  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter 
far  into  the  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  its  signs  and  expressions  in  the  inward  and 
outward  experience  of  men.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  the  greatness  of  the  soul  is  especially  seen 
in  the  intellectual  energy  which  discerns  absolute,  univer- 
sal truth,  in  the  idea  of  God,  in  freedom  of  will  and  moral 
power,  in  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  in  the  bound- 
lessness of  love,  in  aspirations  after  perfection,  in  desires 
and  affections,  which  time  and  space  cannot  confine,  and 
the  world  cannot  fill.  The  soul,  viewed  in  these  lights, 
should  fill  us  with  awe.  It  is  an  immortal  germ,  which 
may  be  said  to  contain  now  within  itself  what  endless 
ages  are  to  unfold.  It  is  truly  an  image  of  the  infinity 
of  God,  and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  its  grandeur. 
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There  is,  however,  another  and  very  different  aspect  of 
our  nature.  When  we  look  merely  at  what  it  now  in,  at 
its  present  developement,  at  what  falls  under  present  con 
Bciousness,  we  see  in  it  much  of  weakness  and  limitation^ 
and  still  more,  we  see  it  narrowed  and  degraded  by  error 
and  sin.  This  is  the  aspect,  under  which  it  appears  to 
most  men;  and  so  strong  is  the  common  feeling  of  human 
infirmity,  that  a  writer,  holding  higher  views,  must  state 
them  with  caution,  if  he  would  be  listened  to  without  prej- 
udice. My  language,  I  trust,  will  be  sufficiently  meas- 
ured, aa  my  object  at  present  is  not  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  human  nature,  but  to  remove  difficulties  in 
relation  to  it,  in  the  minds  of  religious  people. 

From  the  direction,  which  theology  has  taken,  it  has 
been  thought,  {hat  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  man,  was  to 
detract  so  much  from  God.  The  disposition  has  been,  to 
establish  striking  contrasts  between  man  and  God,  and 
not  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  likeness  between  them.  It 
has  been  thought,  that  to  darken  the  creation,  was  the  way 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  splendor  of  the  Creator. 
The  human  being  has  been  subjected  to  a  stern  criticism. 
It  has  been  forgotten,  that  he  is  as  yet  an  infant,  new  to 
existence,  unconscious  of  his  powers;  and  he  has  been 
expected  to  see  clearly,  walk  firmly,  and  act  perfectly. 
Bspecially  in  estimating  his  transgressions,  the  chief  re- 
gard has  been  had,  not  to  his  finite  nature  and  present 
stage  of  developement,  but  to  the  infinity  of  the  being 
against  whom  he  has  sinned  ;  so  that  God's  greatness,  in- 
stead of  being  made  a  ground  of  hope,  has  been  used  to 
plunge  man  into  despair. 

I  have  here  touched  on  a  great  spring  of  error  in  re- 
ligion, and  of  error  among  the  most  devout.  I  refer  to 
the  tendency  of  fervent  minds,  to  fix  their  thoughts  ex- 
clusively or  unduly  on  God's  infinity.  It  is  said,  in  de- 
votional writings,  that  exalted   and  absorbing  views  of 
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God  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  piety ;  that  our  grand 
labor  should  be,  to  turn  the  mind  from  the  creature  to  the 
creator;  that  the  creature  cannot  sink  too  low  in  our  esti- 
mation, or  God  fill  too  high  a  sphere.  God,  we  are  told, 
must  not  be  limited;  nor  are  his  rights  to  be  restrained 
by  any  rights  in  his  creatures.  These  are  made  to  min- 
ister to  their  Maker's  glory,  not  to  glorify  themselves. 
They  wholly  depend  on  him,  and  have  no  power  which 
they  can  call  their  own.  His  sovereignty,  awful  and 
omnipotent,  is  not  to  be  kept  in  check,  or  turned  from 
its  purposes,  by  any  claims  of  his  subjects.  Man's  place 
id  the  dust.  The  entire  prostration  of  his  faculties  is  the 
true  homage,  he  is  to  offer  God.  •  He  is  not  to  exalt  hia 
reason  or  his  sense  of  right  against  the  decrees  of  the 
Almighty.  He  has  but  one  lesson  to  learn,  that  he  is 
nothing,  that  God  is  All  in  All.  Such  is  the  common 
language  of  theology. 

These  views  are  exceedingly  natural.  That  the  steady, 
earnest  contempLition  of  the  Infinite  One,  should  so  daz- 
zle the  mind  as  to  obscure  or  annihilate  all  things  else, 
ought  not  to  surprise  us.  By  looking  at  the  sun,  we  lose 
the  power  of  seeing  other  objects.  It  was,  I  conceive, 
one  design  of  God  in  hiding  himself  so  far  from  us,  in 
throwing  around  himself  the  veil  of  his  works,  to  prevent 
this  very  evil.  He  intended  that  our  faculties  should  be 
lef\  at  liberty  to  act  on  other  things  besides  himself,  that 
the  will  should  not  be  crushed  by  his  overpowering  great- 
ness, that  we  should  be  free  agents,  that  we  should  re- 
cognise rights  in  ourselves  and  in  others  as  well  as  in 
the  Creator,  and  thus  be  introduced  into  a  wide  and  ever 
enlarging  sphere  of  action  and  duty.  Still  the  idea  of 
the  Infinite  is  of  vast  power,  and  the  mind,  in  surrender- 
ing itself  to  it,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unjust  to  itself 
and  other  beings,  of  losing  that  sentiment  of  self-respect, 
which  should  be  inseparable  from  a  moral  nature,  of  de- 
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grading  the  intellect  by  the  forced  belief  of  contradic- 
tions which  God  is  supposed  to  sanction,  and  of  losing 
that  distinct  consciousness  of  moral  freedom,  of  power 
oyer  itself,  without  which  the  interest  of  life  and  the 
sense  of  duty  are  gone. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  these  remarks,  that  I  would 
turn  the  mind  from  Grod's  Infinity.  This  is  the  grand 
truth  ;  but  it  must  not  stan4  alone  in  the  mind.  The 
finite  is  something  real  as  well  as  the  infinite.  We  must 
reconcile  the  two  in  our  theology.  It  is  as  dangerous 
to  exclude  the  former  as  the  latter.  Grod  surpasses  all 
human  thought ;  yet  human  thought,  mysterious,  unbound- 
ed, "wandering  through  eternity,"  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned. God's  sovereignty  is  limitless  ;  stiU  man  has 
rights.  God's  power  is  irresistible  ;  still  man  is  free.  On 
God,  we  entirely  depend  ;  yet  we  can  and  do  act  from 
ourselves,  and  determine  our  own  characters.  These  an- 
tagonist ideas,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  are  equally  true, 
and- neither  can  be  spared.  It  will  not  do  for  an  impas- 
sioned or  an  abject  piety,  to  wink  one  class  of  them  out 
of  sight.  In  a  healthy  mind  they  live  together  ;  and  the 
worst  error  in  religion  has  arisen  from  throwing  a  part 
of  them  into  obscurity. 

In  most  religious  systems,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
seize  exclusively  on  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  to  sacri- 
fice to  this  the  finite,  the  created,  the  human.  This  I 
have  said  is  very  natural.  To  the  eye  of  sense,  man  is 
such  a  mote  in  the  creation,  his  imperfections  and  sins 
are  so  prominent  in  his  history,  the  changes  of  his  life 
are  so  sudden,  se  awful,  he  vanishes  into  such  darkness, 
the  mystery  of  the  tomb  is  so  fearful,  all  his  outward 
possessions  are  so  fleeting,  the  earth  which  he  treads  on 
BO  insecure,  and  all  surrounding  nature  subject  to  such 
fearful  revolutions,  that  the  reflective  and  sensitive  mind 
is  prone  to  see  Nothingness  inscribed  on  the  human  be- 
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ing  and  on  all  things  that  are  made,  and  to  rise  to  God 
as  the  only  reality.  Another  more  influential  feeling  con- 
tributes to  the  same  end.  The  mind  of  man,  in  its  pres- 
ent infancy  and  blindness,  is  apt  to  grow  servile  through 
fear,  and  seeks  to  propitiate  the  Divine  Being  by  flattery 
and  self-depreciation.  Thus  deep  are  the  springs  of  re- 
ligious error.  To  admit  all  the  elements  of  truth  into  our 
system,  at  once  to  adore  the  infinity  of  God  and  to  give 
due  importance  to  our  own  free  moral  nature,  is  no  very 
easy  work.  But  it  must  be  done.  Man's  free  activity  is 
as  important  to  religion  as  God's  infinity.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  the  moral  power  of  the  subject  is  as  es- 
sential as  the  omnipotence  of  the  sovereign.  The  rights  of 
both  have  the  same  sacredness.  To  rob  man  of  his  dig- 
nity is  as  truly  to  subvert  religion,  as  to  strip  God  of  his 
perfection.  We  must  believe  in  man's  agency  as  truly 
as  in  the  Divine,  in  his  freedom  as  truly  as  in  his  de- 
pendence, in  his  individual  being  as  truly  as  in  the  great 
doctrine  of  his  living  in  God.  Just  as  far  as  the  desire 
of  exalting  the  Divinity  obscures  these  conceptions,  our 
religion  is  sublimated  into  mysticism  or  degraded  into 
servility. 

In  the  Oriental  world,  the  human  mind  has  tended 
strongly  to  fix  on  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  the  Vast,  the 
Incomprehensible.  In  its  speculations  it  has  started 
fiom  God.  Swallowed  up  in  his  greatness,  it  has  an- 
nihilated the  creature.  Perfection  has  been  thought 
to  lie  in  self-oblivion,  in  losing  one's  self  in  the  Divinity, 
in  establishing  exclusive  communion  with  God.  The 
mystic  worshipper  fled  from  society  to  wildernesses, 
where  not  even  nature's  beauty  might  divert  the  soul  from 
the  Unseen.  Living  on  roots,  sleeping  on  the  rocky 
floor  of  his  cave,  he  hoped  to  absorb  himself  in  the  One 
and  the  Infinite.  The  more  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dividual was  lost,  and  the  more  the  will  and  the  intellect 
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became  passiye  or  jielded  to  tiiQ  aniyersal  soul,  the 
more  perfect  seemed  the  piety. 

From  such  views  naturally  sprung  Pantheism.  No 
being  was  at  last  recognised  but  God.  He  was  pro- 
nounced the  Qixly  reality.  The  universe  seemed  a  suc- 
cession of  shows,  shadows,  evanescent  manifestations  of 
the  One,  Ineffable  Elssence.  The  human  spirit  was  but  an 
emanation,  soon  to  be  reabsorbed  in  its  source.  God, 
it  was  said,  bloomed  in  the  flower,  breathed  in  the  wind, 
flowed  in  the  stream,  and  thought  in  the  human  soul.  All 
our  powers  were  but  movements  of  one  infinite  force. 
Under  the  deceptive  spectacle  of  multiplied  individuals 
intent  on  various  ends,  there  was  but  one  agent.  Life, 
with  its  endless  changes,  was  but  the  heaving  of  one  and 
the  same  eternal  ocean. 

This  mode  of  thought  naturally  gave  birth  or  strength 
to  that  submission  to  despotic  power,  which  has  charac- 
terized the  JBastern  world.  The  sovereign,  in  whom  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  was  centred,  became  an  emblem 
of  the  One,  Infinite  Power,  and  was  worshipped  as  its 
representative.  An  unresisting  quietism  naturally  grew 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  God  as  the  all-absorbing 
and  irresistible  energy.  Man,  a  bubble,  arising  out  of 
the  ocean  of  the  universal  soul,  and  fated  soon  to 
vanish  in  it  again,  had  plainly  no  destiny  to  accomplish, 
which  could  fill  him  with  hope  or  rouse  him  to  efibrt.  In 
the  East  the  individual  was  counted  nothing.  In  Greece 
and  Rome  he  was  counted  much,  and  ho  did  much.  In 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  the  consciousness  of  power  was 
indeed  too  little  chastened  by  religious  reverence.  Their 
gods  were  men.  Their  philosophy,  though  in  a  measure 
borrowed  from  or  tinctured  with  the  Eastern,  still  spoke 
of  man  as  his  own  master,  as  having  an  independent 
happiness  in  the  energy  of  his  own  will.  As  far  as  they 
thus  severed  themselves  from  God,  they  did  themselves 
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great  harm  ;  but  in  «their  recognition,  however  imper- 
fect, of  the  grandeur  of  the  soul,  lay  the  secret  of  their 
vast  influence  on  human  affairs. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church,  the  tendency  of  the  religious 
mind  to  the  exclusive  thought  of  God,  to  the  denial  or 
forgetfulness  of  all  other  ejtistence  and  power,  has  come 
forth  in  various  forms.  The  Catholic  church,  notwith- 
standing its  boasted  unity,  has  teemed  with  mystics,  who 
have  sought  to  lose  themselves  in  God.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  human  mind,  cut  off  by  this  church  from  free, 
healthful  inquiry,  had  sought  liberty  in  this  vague  con- 
templation of  the  Infinite.  In  the  class,  just  referred  to, 
were  found  many  noble  spirits,  especially  Fenelon,  whose 
quietism,  with  all  its  amiableness,  we  must  look  on  as  a 
disease. 

In  Protestantism,  the  same  tendency  to  exalt  God  and 
annihilate  the  creature  has  manifested  itself,  though  in 
less  pronounced  forms.  We  see  it  in  Quakerism,  and 
Calvinism,  the  former  striving  to  reduce  the  soul  to  si- 
lence, to  suspend  its  action,  that  in  its  stillness  God  alone 
may  be  heard  ;  and  the  latter,  making  God  the  only 
power  in  the  universe,  and  annihilating  the  free  will,  that 
one  will  alone  may  be  done  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Calvinism  will  complain  of  being  spoken  of  as  an  ap- 
proach to  Pantheism  It  will  say,  that  it  recognises  dis- 
tinct minds  from  the  Divine.  But  what  avails  this,  if  it 
robs  these  minds  of  self-determining  force,  of  original 
activity  ;  if  it  makes  them  passive  recipients  of  the  Uni- 
versal Force  ;  if  it  sees  in  human  action  only  the  neces- 
sary issues  of  foreign  impulse.  The  doctrine,  that  God 
is  the  only  Substance,  which  is  pantheism,  differs  little 
1  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  the  only  active  power  of 
universe.  For  what  is  substance  without  power  ? 
it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  philosophy,  which  teachea 
that  matter  is  an  inert  substance,  and  that  God  is  tlie 
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toree  whiclx  pervades  it,  has  led  men  .to  question,  whether 
any  such  thing  as  matter  exists  ;  whether  the  powers  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  which  are  regarded  as  the  in* 
dwelling  Deity,  he  not  its  whole  essence.  Take  away 
force,  and  substance  is  a  shadow  and  might  as  well  van- 
ish from  the  universe.  Without  a  free  power  in  man, 
he  is  nothing.  The  divine  agent  within  him  is  every 
thing.  Man  acts  only  in  show.  He  is  a  phenomenal  ex« 
btence,  under  which  the  one  Infinite  power  'is  manifested  ; 
and  is  this  much  better  than  Pantheism  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors,  is  the  attempt  to 
exalt  God,  by  making  him  the  sole  cause,  the  sole  agent 
in  the  universe,  by  denying  to  the  creature  freedom  of  will 
and  moral  power,  by  making  man  a  mere  recipient  and 
transmitter  of  a  foreign  impulse.  This,  if  followed  out  con- 
sistently, destroys  all  moral  connexion  between  God  and  his 
creatures.  In  aiming  to  strengthen  the  physical,  it  rup- 
tures the  moral  bond,  which  hoi  As  them  together.  To  extin- 
guish the  free  will  is  to  strike  the  conscience  with  death, 
for  both  have  but  one  and  the  same  life.  It  destroys  re- 
sponsibility. It  puts  out  the  light  of  the  universe  ;  it 
makes  the  universe  a  machine.  It  freezes  the  fountain 
of  our  moral  feelings,  of  all  generous  affec^on  and  lofty 
aspirations.  Pantheism,  if  it  leave  man  a  free  agent,  is 
a  comparatively  harmless  speculation  ;  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Milton.  The  denial  of  moral  freedom,  could  it 
really  be  believed,  would  prove  the  most  fatal  of  errors. 
If  Edwards's  work  on  the  will  could  really  answer  its 
end,  if  it  could  thoroughly  persuade  men  that  they  were 
bound  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  that  their  actions  were 
fixed  links  in  the  chain  of  destiny,  that  there  was  but  one 
agent,  God,  in  the  universe  ;  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  books  ever  issued  from  our  press.  Happily 
it  is  a  demonstration  which  no  man  believes,  which  the 
whole  consciousness  contradicts. 
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It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  aerious  thought  and  full  of  Bolcnin 
instruction,  that  many  of  the  worst  errors  have  grown  out 
of  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  mind.  So  necessary 
is  it  to  keep  watch  over  our  whole  nature,  to  subject  the 
highest  sentiments  to  the  calm,  conscientious  reason. 
Men  starting  from  the  idea  of  God,  have  been  so  dazzled 
by  it,  as  to  forget  or  misinterpret  the  universe.  They 
have  come  to  see  in  him  the  only  force  in  creation  and  in 
other  beings  only  signs,  shadows,  echoes  of  this.  Ab- 
solute dependence  is  the  only  relation  to  Grod,  which 
they  have  left  to  human  beings.  Our  infinitely  nobler 
relations,  those  which  spring  from  the  power  of  free 
obedience  to  a  moral  law,  their  theory  dissolves.  The 
moral  nature,  of  which  freedom  is  the  foundation  and 
essence,  which  confers  rights  and  imposes  duties,  which  is 
the  ground  of  praise  and  blame,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  self-respect,  of  friendship  between  man  and  man, 
of  spiritual  connexion  between  man  and  his  maker,  which 
is  the  spring  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  heavenly  aspira- 
tion, which  gives  to  life  its  interest,  to  creation  its  glory, 
this  is  annihilated  by  the  mistaken  piety,  which,  to  exalt 
God,  to  make  him  All  in  All,  immolates  to  him  the  powers 
of  the  universe. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  birth  in  former 
ages  to  asceticism,  drove  some  of  the  noblest  men  into 
cloisters  or  caverns,  infected  them  with  the  fatal  notion, 
that  there  was  an  hostility  between  their  relations  to  God 
and  their  relations  to  his  creatures,  and  of  course  per- 
suaded them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  latter.  To  this  we 
owe  systems  of  theology  degrading  human  nature,  de- 
nying its  power  and  grandeur,  breaking  it  into  subjection 
to  the  priest  through  whom  alone  God  is  supposed  to 
approach  the  abject  multitude,  and  placing  human  virtue 
in  exaggerated  humiliations.  The  idea  of  God,  the  grand- 
est of  all,  and  which  ought  Above  all  to  elevate  the  soi«l, 
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has  too  often  depressed  it  and  led  good  minds  very  far 
astray,  a  consideration  singularly  fitted  to  teach  ua  toler- 
ant views  of  error,  and  to  enjoin  caution  and  sobriety  io 
religious  speculation. 

I  hope,  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  wanting  in  a  jusi 
tolerance,  in  the  strictures  now  offered  on  those  systems 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  which  make  God  tlie  only 
power  in  the  universe  and  rob  man  of  his  dignity.  Among 
the  authors  of  these,  may  be  found  some  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men.  To  this  class  belonged  Hartley,  whoso 
work  on  Man  carries  indeed  the  taint  of  materialism  and 
necessity,  but  still  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
richest  contributions  ever  made  to -the  science  of  mind, 
whilst  it  breathes  the  profoundest  piety.  Our  own  Ed- 
wards was  as  eminent  for  religious  as  for  intellectual 
power.  The  consistency  of  great  error  with  great  virtue 
is  one  of  the  lessons  of  universal  history.  But  error  is 
not  made  harmless  by  such  associations.  The  false  the* 
ories  of  which  I  have  spoken,  though  not  thoroughly  be- 
lieved, have  wrought  much  evil.  They  have  done  much, 
I  think,  to  perpetuate  those  abject  views  of  human  nature, 
which  keep  it  where  it  is,  which  check  men's  aspirations, 
and  reconcile  them  to  their  present  poor  modes  of  thought 
and  action  as  the  fixed  unalterable  laws  of  their  being. 

Many  religious  people  fall  into  the  error,  which  I  have 
wished  to  expose,  through  the  belief  that  they  thus  glori- 
fy the  creator.  '*  The  glory  of  God,"  they  say,  **  is  our 
chief  end  ;  "  and  this  is  accomplished  as  they  suppose  by 
taking  all  power  from  man  and  transferring  all  to  his 
Maker.  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  injury  done 
by  imperfect  apprehension  and  a  vague,  misty  us^  of 
Scripture  language.  The  **  glory  of  God,"  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  our  end  ;  but  what  does  this  consist  in  ?  It 
means  the  shining  forth  of  his  perfection  in  his  creation, 
especially  in  his  spiritual  offspring  ;  and  it  is  best  pro- 
0* 
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moted  by  awakening  in  these  their  highest  faculties,  by 
bringing  out  in  ourselves  and  others  the  image  of  God  in 
which  all  are  made.  An  enlightened,  disinterested  hvt* 
man  being,  morally  strong,  and  exerting  a  wide  influence 
by  the  power  of  virtue,  is  the  clearest  reflexion  of  the  di- 
vine splendor  on  earth,  and  we  glorify  God  in  proportion 
as  we  form  ourselves  and  others  after  this  model.  Thu 
glory  of  the  Maker  lies  in  his  work.  We  do  not  honor 
him  by  breaking  down  the  human  soul,  by  connectmg  it 
with  him  only  by  a  tie  of  slavish  dependence.  By  making 
him  the  author  of  a  mechanical  universe,  we  ascribe  to 
him  a  low  kind  of  agency.  It  is  his  glory  that  he  creates 
beings  like  himself,  free  beings,  not  slaves ;  that  he 
forms  them  to  obedience,  not  by  physical  agency,  but  by 
moral  influences  ;  that  he  confers  on  them  the  reality,  not 
tho  show  of  power  ;  and  opens  to  their  faith  and  devout 
strivings  a  futurity  of  progress  and  glory  without  end« 
It  is  not  by  darkening  and  dishonoring  the  creature,  that 
we  honor  the  creator.  Those  men  glorify  God  n)ost,  who 
look  with  keen  eye  and  loving  heart  on  his  works,  who 
catch  in  all  some  glimpses  of  beauty  and  power,  who  have 
a  spiritual  sense  for  good  in  its  dimmest  manifestations, 
and  who  can  so  interpret  the  world,  that  it  becomes  m 
bright  witness  to  the  divinity. 

To  such  remarks  as  these  it  is  commonly  objected,  that 
we  thus  obscure,  if  we  do  not  deny,  the  doctrine  of  Entire 
Dependence  on  God,  a  doctrine  which  is  believed  to  be 
eminently  the  foundation  of  religion.  But  not  so.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greater  the  creature,  the  more  extensive  is 
his  dependence  ;  the  more  he  has  to  give  thanks  for,  the 
more  he  owes  to  the  free  gifl  of  his  Creator.  No  matter 
what  grandeur  or  freedom  we  ascribe  to  our  powers,  if  we 
maintain,  as  we  ought,  that  they  are  bestowed,  inspired, 
sustained  by  God ;  that  he  is  their  life  ;  that  to  him  we 
owe  dil  the  occasions  and  spheres  of  their  action  and  ail 
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the  helps  and  incltcmeTits  hj  which  they  are  perfected 
On  account  of  their  grandeur  and  freedom  they  are  not 
less  his  gifts  ;  aiid  in  as  far  as  they  are  divine,  their  nat- 
ural tendency  is  not  towards  idolatroas  self-reliance,  bat 
towards  the  grateful,-  joyful  recognition  of  their  adorable 
source.  The  doctrine  of  dependence  is  in  no  degree  im- 
paired by  the  highest  views  of  the  human  soul. 

Let  me  farther  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  entire  de* 
pendence  b  not,  as  is  often  taught,  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  religion,  so  that  to  secure  this,  all  other  ideas 
must  be  renounced.  And  this  needs  to  be  taught,  because 
nothing  has  been  more  common  with  theologians  than  to 
magnify  our  dependence,  at  the  expense  of  every  thing  el- 
evated in  our  nature.  Man  has  been  stripped  of  free- 
dom, and  spoken  of  as  utterly  impotent,  lest  he  should 
trench  on  God's  sole,  supreme  power.  To  eradicate  this 
error,  it  should  be  understood,  that  our  dependence  is  not 
our  chief  relation  to  God,  and  that  it  is  not  the  ground  of 
religion,  if  by  religion  we  understand  the  sentiment  of 
faith,  reverence,  and  love  towards  the  Divrarty.  That 
piety  may  exist,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  God  alone 
and  constantly  sustains  all  beings.  This  is  not  a  founda- 
tion for  moral  fbeltngs  towards  him.  The  great  question 
on  which  religion  rests,  is,  What  kind  of  a  universe  does 
he  create  and  sustain  ?  Were  a  being  of  vast  power  to 
give  birth  to  a  system  of  unmeasured,  unmitigated  evil, 
dependence  on  him  would  be  any  thing  but  a  ground  of 
reverence.  We  should  hate  it,  and  long  to  flee  from  it 
into  nonexistence.  The  great  question,  I  repeat  it,  is, 
what  is  the  nature,  the  end,  the  purpose  of  the  creation 
which  God  upholds.  On  this  and  on  the  relations  growing 
out  of  this,  religion  wholly  rests.  True,  we  depend  on 
the  Creator  ;  and  so  does  the  animal ;  so  does  the  clod  ; 
and  were  this  the  only  relation,  we  should  be  no  more 
bound  to  worship  than  they.     We  sustain  a  grander  rela- 
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tion,  that  of  rational,  moral,  free  beings  to  a  Spiritual 
Father.  We  are  not  mere  material  substances,  subjected 
to  an  irresistible  physical  law,  or  mere  animals  subjected 
to  resistless  instincts  ;  but  are  souls,  on  which  a  moral 
law  is  written,  in  which  a  divine  oracle  is  heard.  Take 
away  the  moral  relation  of  the  created  spirit  to  the  uni- 
versal spirit,  and  that  of  entire  dependence  would  remain 
as  it  is  now  ;  but  no  ground,  and  no  capacity  of  religion 
would  remain ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  universe  would 
fade  away. 

We  must  start  in  religion  from  our  own  souls.  In 
these  is  the  fountain  of  all  divine  truth.  An  outward  rev- 
elation is  only  possible  and  intelligible,  on  the  ground  of 
conceptions  and  principles,  previously  furnished  by  the 
soul.  Here  is  our  primitive  teacher  and  light.  Let  us  not 
disparage  it.  There  are,  indeed,  philosophical  schools  of 
the  present  day,  which  tell  us,  that  we  are  to  start  in  all 
our  speculations  from  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite.  But  we 
rise  to  these  conceptions  from  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  nature  ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  of  what  avail 
would  be  the  notion  of  an  Absolute,  Infinite  existence,  an 
Uncaused  Unity,  if  stripped  of  all  those  intellectual  and 
moral  attributes,  which  we  learn  only  from  our  own  souls. 
What  but  a  vague  shadow,  a  sounding  name,  is  the  met- 
aphysical Deity,  the  substance  without  modes,  the  being 
without  properties,  the  naked  unity,  which  performs  such 
a  part  in  some  of  our  philosophical  systems.  The  only 
God,  whom  our  thoughts  can  rest  on,  and  our  hearts  can 
cling  to,  and  our  consciences  can  recognise,  is  the  God 
whose  image  dwells  in  our  own  souls.  The  grand  ideas 
of  Power,  Reason,  Wisdom,  Love,  Rectitude,  Holiness, 
Blessedness^  that  is,  of  all  God's  attributes,  come  from 
within,  from  the  action  of  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Many 
indeed  think  that  they  learn  God  from  marks  of  design 
and  skill  in  the  outward  world  ;  but  our  ideas  of  design 
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tod  skill,  of  a  determining  cause,  of  an  end  or  purpose, 
are  derived  from  consciousness,  from  our  own  souls. 
Thus  the  soul  is  the  spring  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show,  that  in  insisting  on  the  claims  of  our  na- 
ture to  reverence,  I  have  not  given  myself  to  a  subject 
of  barren  speculation.  It  has  intimate  connexions  with 
religion  ;  and  deep  injury  to  religion  has  been  the  conse« 
quence  of  its  neglect.  I  have  also  felt  and  continually 
insisted,  that  a  new  reverence  for  man  was  essential  to 
the  cause  of  social  reform.  As  long  as  men  regard  one 
another  as  they  now  do,  that  is  as  little  better  than  the 
brutes,  they  will  continue  to  treat  one  another  brutally. 
Each  will  strive,  by  craft  or  skill,  to  make  others  his 
tools.  There  can  be  no  spirit  of  brotherhood,  no  true 
peace,  any  farther  than  men  come  to  understand  their  af- 
finity with  and  relation  to  God  and  the  infinite  purpose 
for  which  he  gave  them  life.  As  yet  these  ideas  are 
treated  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  romance  ;  and  the  teacher, 
who  really  expects  men  to  see  in  themselves  and  one 
another  the  children  of  God,  is  smiled  at  as  a  visionary. 
The  reception  of  this  plainest  truth  of  Christianity  would 
revolutionize  society,  and  create  relations  among  men  not 
dreamed  of  at  the  present  day.  A  union  would  spring  up, 
compared  with  which  our  present  friendships  would  seem 
estrangements.  Men  would  know  the  import  of  the  word 
Brother,  as  yet  nothing  but  a  word  to  multitudes.  None 
of  us  can  conceive  the  change  of  manners,  the  new  cour- 
losy  and  sweetness,  the  mutual  kindness,  deference,  and 
sympathy,  the  life  and  energy  of  efforts  for  social  meli- 
oration, which  are  to  spring  up,  in  proportion  as  man 
shall  penetrate  beneath  the  body  to  the  spirit,  and  shall 
learn  what  the  lowest  human  being  is.  Then  insults, 
wrongs,  and  oppressions,  now  hardly  thought  of,  will  give 
a  deeper  shock  than  we  receive  from  crimes,  which  the 
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laws  puniBh  with  death.  Then  man  will  be  sacred  ia 
man's  sight  ;  and  to  injure  him  will  be  regarded  as  open 
hostility  toward  God.  It  has  been  under  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  intimate  connexion  of  better  and  juster  views  of  hu- 
man nature  with  all  social  and  religious  pn>gress,  that  I 
have  insisted  on  it  so  much  in  the  following  tracts,  and  I 
hope  that  the  reader  will  not  think  that  I  have  given  it 
disproportioned  importance. 

I  proceed  to  another  sentiment,  which  is  expressed  so 
habitually  in  these  writings,  as  to  constitute  one  of  their 
characteristics,  and  wliich  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
preceding  topic.  It  is  reverence  for  Liberty,  for  human 
rights  ;  a  sentiment,  which  has  grown  with  my  growth, 
which  is  striking  dec(>er  root  in  my  age,  which  seems  to 
me  a  chief  element  of  true  love  for  mankind,  and  which 
alone  fits  a  man  for  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
I  have  lost  ^o  occasion  for  expressing  my  deep  attach- 
ment to  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  civil,  political,  religious, 
to  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press,  and  of  giving 
utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  all  the  forms  of  oppression. 
This  love  of  freedom  I  have  not  borrowed  from  Greece 
or  Rome.  It  is  not  the  classical  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
which,  by  some  singular  good  fortune,  has  escaped  the 
blighting  influences  of  intercourse  with  the  world.  Greece 
and  Rome  are  names  of  little  weight  to  a  Christian. 
They  are  warnings  rather  than  inspirers  and  guides.  My 
reverence  for  human  liberty  and  rights  has  grown  up  in 
a  different  school,  under  milder  and  holier  discipline. 
Christianity  has  taught  me  to  respect  my  race,  and  to 
reprobate  its  oppressors.  It  is  because  I  have  learned  to 
regard  man  under  the  light  of  this  religion,  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  him  treated  as  a  brute,  insulted,  wronged,  en- 
slaved, made  to  wear  a  yoke,  to  tremble  before  his  broth- 
er,  to  serve  him  as  a  tool,  to  hold  property  and  life  at  his 
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wOl,  to  surrender  intellect  and  conscience  to  the  priest, 
or  to  seal  his  lips  or  belie  his  thoughts  through  dread  of 
the  civil  power.  It  is  because  I  have  learned  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  men  before  the  common  Father,  that  I 
cannot  endure  to  see  one  man  establishing  his  arbitrary 
will  over  another  by  fraud,  or  force,  or  wealth,  or  rank, 
or  superstitious  claims.  It  is  because  the  human  being 
has  moral  powers,  because  he  carries  a  law  in  his  own 
bi'east,  and  was  made  to  govern  himself,  that  I  cannot  en- 
dure to  see  him  taken  out  of  his  own  hands  and  fashioned 
into  a  tool  by  another's  avarice  or  pride.  It  is  because  I 
see  in  him  a  great  nature,  the  divine  image,  and  vast  ca- 
pacities, that  I  demand  for  him  means  of  selMevelope- 
ment,  spheres  for  free  action  ;  that  I  call^ society  not  to 
fetter,  but  to  aid  his  growth.  Without  intending  to  dis- 
parage the  outward,  temporal  advantages  of  liberty,  I 
have  habitually  regarded  it  in  a  higher  light,  as  the  birth- 
right of  the  soul,  as  the  element,  in  which  men  are  to  put 
themselves  forth,  to  become  conscious  of  what  they  are, 
and  to  fulfil  the  end  of  their  being. 

Christianity  has  joined  with  all  history  in  inspiring  me 
with  a  peculiar  dread  and  abhorrence  of  the  passion  for 
power,  for  dominion  over  men.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
view  of  our  divine  teacher  so  hostile  to  his  divine  spirit, 
as  the  lust  of  domination.  This  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  eminently  the  sin  of  the  Archfiend.  ''  By  this  sin 
fell  the  angels."  It  is  the  most  Satanic  of  all  human 
passions,  and  it  has  inflicted  more  terrible  evils  on  the 
human  family  than  all  others.  It  has  made  the  names  of 
king  and  priest  the  most  appalling  in  history.  There  is 
no  crime,  which  has  not  been  perpetrated  for  the  strange 
pleasure  of  treading  men  under  foot,  of  fastening  chains 
on  the  body  or  mind.  The  strongest  ties  of  nature  have 
been  rent  asunder,  her  holiest  feelings  smothered,  par- 
ents, children,  brothers  murdered,  to    secure   dominion 
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over  man.  The  people  have  now  been  robbed  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  now  driven  to  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter like  flocks  of  sheep,  to  make  one  man  the  master  of 
millions.  Through  this  passion,  government,  ordained  by 
God,  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to  exalt 
right  above  might,  has  up  to  this  time  been  the  great 
wrong  doer.  Its  crimes  throw  those  of  private  men  into 
the  shade.  Its  murders  reduce  to  insignificance  those 
of  the  bandits,  pirates,  highwaymen,  assassins,  against 
whom  it  undertakes  to  protect  society.  How  harmless  at 
this  moment  are  all  the  criminals  of  Europe,  compared 
with  the  Russian  power  in  Poland.  This  passion  for  pow- 
er, which  in  a  thousand  forms,  with  a  thousand  weapons, 
is  warring  ag^nst  human  liberty,  and  which  Christianity 
condemns  as  its  worst  foe,  I  have  never  ceased  to  repro- 
bate with  whatever  strength  of  utterance  God  has  given 
me.  Power  trampling  on  right,  whether  in  the  person 
of  king  or  priest,  or  in  the  shape  of  democracies,  major- 
ities and  republican  slaveholders,  is  the  saddest  sight  to 
him  who  honors  human  nature  and  desires  its  enlarge- 
ment and  happiness. 

So  fearful  is  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  recommend  restrictions  on  pow- 
er, and  a  simplicity  in  government,  beyond  what  most 
approve.  Power,  I  apprehend,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
run  into  great  masses.  No  more  of  it  should  be  confided 
to  rulers,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repress  crime 
and  preserve  public  order.  A  purer  age  may  warrant 
larger  trusts  ;  but  the  less  of  government  now  the  better, 
if  society  be  kept  in  peace.  There  should  exist,  if  possi- 
ble, no  office  to  madden  ambition.  There  should  be  no 
public  prize  tempting  enough  to  convulse  a  nation.  One 
of  the  tremendous  evils  of  the  world,  is  the  monstrous 
accumulation  of  power  in  a  few  hands.  Half  a  dozen 
men  may,  at  this  moment,  light  the  fires  of  war  through 
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the  worid,  may  eonrulse  all  civilized  nalioiifl,  sweep  earth 
and  sea  with  armed  hosts,  spread  desolation  through  the 
fields  and  bankruptcy  through  cities,  and  make  them* 
selves  feh  by  some  form  of  sufiering  through  every  house- 
hold in  Christendom.  Has  not  one  politician  recently 
caused  a  large  part  of  Europe  to  bristle  with  bayonets  ? 
And  ought  this  tremendous  power  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  any  human  being  ?  Is  any  man  pure  enough 
to  be  trusted  with  it  ?  Ought  such  a  prize  as  this  to  be 
held  out  to  ambition  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  the  shameless 
profligacy,  intrigue,  and  the  base  sacrifices  of  public  in- 
terests, by  which  it  is  sought,  and  when  gained,  held  fast. 
Undoubtedly  great  social  changes  are  required  to  heal 
thb  evil,  to  diminish  this  accumulation  of  power.  Na^ 
tional  spirit,  which  is  virtual  hostility  to  all  countries  but 
our  own,  must  yield  to  a  growing  humanity,  to  a  new 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Another  important 
step  IS,  a  better  comprehension  by  communities,  that  gov* 
emment  is  at  best  a  rude  machinery,  which  can  accom- 
plish but  very  limited  good,  and  which,  when  strained  to 
accomplish  what  individuals  should  do  for  themselves,  is 
sure  to  be  perverted  by  selfishness  to  narrow  purposes, 
or  to  defeat  through  ignorance  its  own  ends.  Man  is 
too  ignorant  to  govern  much,  to  fot^m  vast  plans  for  states 
and  empires.  Human  policy  has  almost  always  been  in 
conflict  with  the  great  laws  of  social  well  being  ;  and  the 
less  we  rely  on  it  the  better.  The  less  of  power,  given 
to  man  over  man,  the  better.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
physical,  political  force.  There  is  a  power  which  cannot 
be  accumulated  to  excess,  I  mean  moral  power,  that  of 
truth  and  virtue,  the  royalty  of  wisdom  and  love,  of  mag- 
nanimity and  true  religion.  This  is  the  guardian  of.  all 
right.  It  makes  those  whom  it  acts  on,  free.  It  is  might- 
iest irtien  most  gentle.  In  the  progress  of  society  this 
VOL.    I.  c 
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13  more  and  more  to  supersede  the  coarse  workings  of 
government.     Force  is  to  fall  before  it. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks,  that  I  am 
an  enemy  to  all  restraint.  Restraint  in  some  form  or  oth- 
er, is  an  essential  law  of  our  nature,  a  necessary  disci- 
pline, running  through  life,  and  not  to  be  escaped  by  any 
art  or  violence.  Where  can  we  go,  and  not  meet  it  ? 
The  powers  of  nature  are,  all  of  them,  limits  to  human 
power.  A  never-ceasing  force  of  gravity  chains  us  to  the 
earth.  Mountains,  rocks,  precipices,  and  seas  forbid  our 
advances.  If  we  come  to  society,  restraints  multiply  on 
lis.  Our  neighbour's  rights  limit  our  own.  His  property 
ii  forbidden  ground.  Usage  restricts  our  free  action, 
fixes  our  manners,  and  the  language  we  must  speak,  and 
fho  modes  of  pursuing  our  ends.  Business  is  a  restraint, 
Hotting  us  wearisome  tasks,  and  driving  us  through  the 
Fame  mechanical  routine  day  after  day.  Duty  is  a  re- 
K-rraint,  imposing  curbs  on  passion,  enjoining  one  course 
r.nd  forbidding  another,  with  stern  voice,  with  uncom- 
l>romising  authority.  Study  is  a  restraint,  compoNing  us, 
if  we  would  learn  any  thing,  to  concentrate  the  forces  of 
thought,  and  to  bridle  the  caprices  of  fancy.  All  law, 
ftivine  or  human,  is,  as  the  name  imports,  restraint.  No 
one  feels  more  than  I  do,  the  need  of  this  element  of  hu- 
man life.  He,  who  would  fly  from  it,  must  live  in  per^ 
potual  conflict  with  nature,  society,  and  himself. 

But  all  this  does  not  prove,  that  liberty,  free  action, 
ia  not  an  inflnite  good,  and  that  we  should  seek  and 
guard  it  with  sleepless  jealousy.  For  if  we  look  at  the 
various  restraints  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  shall  see 
that  liberty  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  all.  Nature's  pow- 
r»^  around  us  hem  us  in,  only  to  rouse  a  free  power  with- 
in US.  It  acts  that  we  should  react.  Burdens  press  on 
«is,  that  the  soul's  elastic  force  should  come  forth.  Bounds 
uie  set,  that  we  should  clear  them.     The  weight,  which 
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gravitation  fastens  to  our  limbs,  incites  us  to  borrow 
speed  from  winds  and  steam,  and  we  fly  where  we  seem* 
ed  doomed  to  creep.  The  sea,  which  first  stopped  us, 
becomes  the  path  to  a  new  hemisphere.  The  sharp 
necessities  of  life,  cold,  hunger,  pain,  which  chain  man 
to  toil,  wake  up  his  faculties,  and  fit  him  for  wider  action* 
Duty  restrains  the  passions,  only  that  the  nobler  faculties 
and  affections  may  have  freer  play,  may  ascend  to  God, 
and  embrace  all  his  works.  Parents  impose  restraint,  that 
the  child  may  learn  to  go  alone,  may  outgrow  authority. 
Government  is  ordained,  that  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
each  and  all  may  be  inviolate.  In  study  thought  is  con« 
fined,  that  it  may  penetrate  the  depths  of  truth,  may  seize 
on  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  take  a  bolder  range* 
Thus  freedom,  ever-expanding  action,  is  the  end  of  aU 
just  restraint.  Restraint,  without  this  end,  is  a  slavish 
yoke.  How  oAen  has  it  broken  the  young  spirit,  tamed 
the  heart  and  the  intellect,  and  made  social  life  a  stand* 
ing  pool.  We  were  made  for  free  action.  This  alone  is 
life,  and  enters  into  all  that  is  good  and  great.  Virtue 
is  free  choice  of  the  right ;  love,  the  free  embrace  of 
the  heart ;  grace,  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs  ;  genius, 
the  firee,  bold  flight  of  thought ;  eloquence,  its  free  and 
fisrvent  utteranpe.  Let  me  add,  that  social  order  is  better 
preserved  by  liberty,  than  by  restraint.  The  latter,  unless 
most  wisely  and  justly  employed,  frets,  exasperates,  and 
provokes  secret  resistaiyce  ;  and  still  more,  it  is  rendered 
needful  very  much  by  that  unhappy  constitution  of  society, 
which  denies  to  multitudes  the  opportunities  of  free  activi* 
ty.  A  community,  which  should  open  a  great  variety  of 
spheres  to  its  members,  so  that  all  might  find  free  scope 
for  their  powers,  would  need  little  array  of  force  for  re- 
straint. Liberty  would  prove  the  best  peace-oflicer.  The 
social  order  of  New  England,  without  a  soldier  and  almost 
without  a  police,  bears  loud  witness  to  this  truth.    These 
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▼iews  may  suffice  to  explain  the  frequent  recurrenee  of 
this  topic  in  the  following  tracts. 

I  will  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do  it  briefly,  that  I 
may  not  extend  these  renuurks  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
I  have  written  once  and  again  on  War,  a  hackneyed 
subject,  as  it  is  caUed,  yet,  one  would  think,  too  terrible 
ever  to  become  a  commonplace.  Is  this  insanity  never' to 
cease  ?  At  this  moment,  whilst  I  write,  two  of  the  freest 
and  most  enlightened  nations,  having  one  origin,  bound 
together  above  all  others  by  mutual  dependence,  by  the 
Interweaving  of  interests,  are  thought  by  some  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  war.  False  notions  of  national  honor,  as 
false  and  unholy  as  those  of  the  duellist,  do  most  toward 
fanning  this  fire.  Great  nations,  like  great  boys,  place 
their  honor  in  resisting  insult  and  in  fighting  well.  One 
would  think,  the  time  had  gone  by,  in  which  nations  need- 
ed to  rnsh  to  arms,  to  prove  that  they  were  not  cowards. 
If  there  is  one  truth,  which  history  has  taught,  it  is,  that 
communities  in  all  stages  of  society,  from  the  most  bar- 
barous to  the  most  civilized,  have  sufficient  courage.  No 
people  can  charge  upon  its  conscience,  that  it  has  not 
shed  blood  enough  in  pcoof  of  its  valor.  Almost  any 
man,  under  the  usual  stimulants  of  the  camp,  can  stand 
fire.  The  poor  wretch,  enlisted  from  a  drannshop  and 
turned  into  the  ranks,  soon  fights  like  a  "  hero.**  Must 
France,  and  England,  and  America,  after  so  many  hard- 
fought  fields,  go  to  war  to  disprove  the  charge  of  wanting 
spirit  ?  Is  it  not  time,  that  the  point  of  honor  should 
undergo  some  change,  that  some  glimpses  at  least  of 
the  true  glory  of  a  nation  should  be  caught  by  rulers  and 
people  ?  *'  It  is  the  honor  of  a  man  to  pass  over  a  trans- 
gression,'* and  so  it  is  of  states.  To  be  wronged  is  no 
disgrace.  To  bear  wrong  generously,  till  every  means 
of  conciliation  is  exhausted  ;  to  recoil  with  manly  dread 
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from  tho  Blaughter  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  to  put  cod- 
fidence  in  the  justice,  which  other  nations  will  do  to  our 
motives ;  to  have  that  consciousness  of  courage,  which 
will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of  cowardice  ;  to  feel 
that  there  is  something  grander  than  the  virtue  of  sav- 
ages ;  to  desire  peace  for  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  to  shrink  from  kindling  a  flame,  which  may  involve 
the  world  ;  these  are  the  principles  and  feelings,  which  do 
honor  to  a  people.  Has  not  the  time  come,  when  a  na- 
tion professing  these,  may  cast  itself  on  the  candor  of 
mankind  ?  Must  fresh  blood  flow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean 
the  escutcheon  of  a  nation's  glory  ?  For  one,  I  look  on 
war  with  a  horror,  which  no  words  can  express.  I  have 
long  wanted  patience  to  read  of  battles.  Were  the  world 
of  my  mind,  no  man  would  fight  for  glory  ;  for  the  name 
of  a  commander,  who  has  no  other  claim  to  respect,  sel- 
dom passes  my  lips,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  drives  him 
from  my  mind.  The  thought  of  man,  God's  immortal 
child,  butchered  by  his  brother ;  the  thought  of  sea  and 
land  stained  with  human  blood  by  human  hands,  of  wo- 
men and  children  buried  under  the  ruins  of  besieged 
cities,  of  the  resources  of  empires  and  the  mighty  pow- 
ers of  nature  all  turned  by  man's  malignity  into  engines 
of  torture  and  destruction  ;  this  thought  gives  to  earth 
the  semblance  of  hell.  I  shudder  as  among  demons.  I 
cannot  now,  as  I  once  did,  talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly  of 
fighting  with  this  or  that  nation.  That  nation  is  no  longer 
an  abstraction  to  me.  It  is  no  longer  a  vague  mass.  It 
spreads  out  before  me  into  individuals,  in  a  thousand  in- 
teresting forms  and  relations.  It  consists  of  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  who  love  one  another  as 
I  love  my  own  home.  It  consists  of  afiTectionate  women 
and  sweet  children.  It  consists  of  Christians,  united 
with  me  to  the  common  Saviour,  and  in  whose  spirit 
I  reverence  the  likeness  of  his  divine  virtue.     It  coo* 
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Bists  of  a  vast  multitude  of  laborers  at  the  plough  and  in 
the  workshop,  whose  toils  I  sympathize  with,  whose  bur- 
den I  should  rejoice  to  lighten,  and  for  whose  elevation  I 
have  pleaded.  It  consists  of  men  of  science,  taste,  ge* 
nius,  whose  writings  have  beguiled  my  solitary  hours, 
and  given  life  to  my  intellect  and  best  affections.  Here 
is  the  nation  which  I  am  called  to  fight  with,  into  whose 
families  I  must  send  mourning,  whose  fall  or  humiliation 
I  must  seek  through  blood.  I  cannot  do  it,  without  a 
clear  commission  from  God.  I  love  this  nation.  Its  men 
and  women  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  could  not, 
without  unutterable  pain,  thrust  a  sword  into  their  hearts. 
If,  indeed,  my  country  were  invaded  by  hostile  armies, 
threatening  without  disguise  its  rights,  liberties,  and  dear- 
est  interests,  I  should  strive  t6  repel  them,  just  as  I 
should  repel  a  criminal,  who  should  enter  my  house  to 
slay  what  I  hold  most  dear,  and  what  is  intrusted  to  my 
care.  But  I  cannot  confound  with  such  a  case  the  com- 
mon instances  of  war.  In  general,  war  is  the  work  of 
ambitious  men,  whose  principles  have  gained  no  strength 
from  the  experience  of  public  life,  whose  policy  is  colored 
if  not  swayed  by  personal  views  or  party  interests,  who 
do  not  seek  peace  with  a  single  heart,  who,  to  secure 
doubtful  rights,  perplex  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state, 
spread  jealousies  at  home  and  abroad,  enlist  popular  pas- 
sions on  the  side  of  strife,  commit  themselves  too  far  for 
retreat,  and  are  then  forced  to  leave  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  sword,  what  an  impartial  umpire  could  easily  have 
arranged.  The  question  of  peace  and  war,  is  too  ofleo 
settled  for  a  country  by  men,  in  whom  a  Christian,  a  lover 
of  his  race,  can  put  little  or  no  trust;  and  at  the  bidding 
of  such  men,  is  he  to  steep  his  hands  in  human  blood  ? 
But  this  insanity  is  passing  away.  This  savageness  can- 
not endure,  however  hardened  to  it  men  are  by  long  use. 
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The  hope  of  waking  up  some  from  their  lethargy  has  lAr 
duced  me  to  recur  to  this  topic  so  often  in  my  writings. 

I  might  name  other  topics,  which  occupy  a  large  space 
in  the  following  tracts,  but  enough  has  been  said  here. 
I  will  only  add,  that  I  submit  these  volumes  to  the  pub- 
lic with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  imperfections.  Indeed,  on 
such  subjects  as  Grod,  and  Christ,  and  Duty,  and  Immor- 
tality, and  Perfection,  how  faint  must  all  human  utterance 
be  !  In  another  Ufe,  we  shall  look  back  on  our  present 
words  as  we  do  on  the  lispings  of  our  childhood.  Still  these 
lispings  conduct  the  child  to  higher  speech.  Still,  amidst 
our  weakness,  we  may  learn  something,  and  make  pro- 
gress, and  quicken  one  another  by  free  communication. 
We  indeed  know  and  teach  comparatively  little  ;  but  the 
known  is  not  the  less  true  or  precious,  because  there  is 
an  infinite  unknown.  Nor  ought  our  ignorance  to  dis- 
courage us,  as  if  we  were  led  to  hopeless  skepticism. 
There  are  great  truths,  which  every  honest  heart  may  be 
assured  of.  There  is  such  a  thing,  as  a  serene,  immova- 
ble conviction.  Faith  is  a  deep  want  of  the  soul.  We 
have  faculties  for  the  spiritual,  as  truly  as  for  the  outward 
world.  God,  the  foundation  of  all  existence,  may  be- 
come to  the  mind  the  most  real  of  ali  beings.  We  can 
and  do  see  in  virtue  an  everlasting  beauty.  The  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  the  obligations  of  goodness  and 
justice,  the  divinity  of  conscience,  the  moral  connexion 
of  the  present  and  future  life,  the  greatness  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  truth  and  love, 
are  to  multitudes,  not  probable  deductions,  but  intuitions 
accompanied  with  the  consciousness  of  certainty.  They 
shine  with  the  clear,  constant  brightness  of  the  lights  of 
heaven.  The  believer  feels  himself  resting  on  an  ever- 
lasting foundation.  It  is  to  this  power  of  moral  or  spirit- 
ual perception,  that  the  following  writings  are  chiefly  ad-^ 
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dressed.  I  have  had  testimony,  that  they  have  not  been 
wholly  ineffectual,  in  leading  some  minds  to  a  more  living 
and  unfaltering  persuasion  of  great  moral  truths.  With* 
out  this,  I  should  be  little  desirous  to  send  them  out  in 
this  new  form.  I  trust  that  they  will  meet  some  wanta. 
Books  which  are  to  pass  away,  may  yet  render  much  ser- 
vice, by  their  fitness  to  the  intellectual  struggles  and  mor- 
al aspirations  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  written.  If 
in  this  or  in  any  way  I  can  serve  the  cause  of  truth, 
humanity,  and  religion,  I  shall  regard  my  labors,  as  hav- 
ing earned  the  best  recompence  which  God  bestows  on 
his  creatures. 

W.  E.  C. 
Boston,  Jipril  IQih,  1841. 

P.  S.  I  intended  to  say,  that  some  of  the  following 
tracts  savour  of  the  periods,  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  give  opinions  which  time  has  disproved.  In  the  article 
on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  fears  are  expressed,  which  hate 
in  a  good  measure  passed  away.  In  the  same  Review,  the 
conqueror  of  Waterloo  is  spoken  of  as  having  only  the 
merit  of  a  great  soldier.  No  one  then  believed,  that  hia 
opponents  were  soon  to  acknowledge  his  eminence  in 
civil  as  in  military  affairs.  The  article  is  lefl  as  it  was, 
from  the  difficulty  of  remodelling  it,  and  because  it  may 
be  useful  as  a  record  of  past  impressions. 
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or 

JOHN  MILTON. 


A  Trsatiss  osr  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  tho 
Holy  Scriptures  alone.  By  John  Milton.  Translated  from 
the  Original,  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.  A.,  Librarian  and 
Historiographer  to  His  IKajesty,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
Fiom  the  London  Edition.    Boston,  1825.    8  vols.  8vo. 

^The  discovery  of  a  work  of  Milton,  unknown  to  his 
own  times,  is  an  important  event  in  literary  history. 
The  consideration,  that  we  of  this  age  are  the  first 
readers  of  this  Treatise,  naturaUy  heightens  our  inter- 
est in  it ;  for  we  seem  in  this  way  to  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation  which 
hb  contemporaries  bore  to  his  writings.  The  work 
opens  with  a  salutation,  which,  from  any  other  man, 
might  be  chargeable  with  inflation  ;  but  which  we  feel 
to  be  the  natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  tlie 
spirit  of  Milton.  Endowed  with  gifts  of  the  soul,  which 
have  been  imparted  to  few  of  our  race,  and  conscious 
of  having  consecrated  them  through  life  to  God  and 
maakmd,  he  rose  without  effort  or  afieclation  to  the 
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Style  of  an  Apostle  :  —  "John  Milton,  to  all  the 
CHiyicHEs  OF  Christ,  and  to  all  who  profess 
the  Christian  Faith  throughout  the  world, 
peace,  and  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  and 
eternal  saltation  in  God  the  Father,  and  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Our  ears  are  the  first  to 
hear  this  benediction,  and  it  seems  not  so  much  to  be 
borne  to  us  from  a  distant  age,  as  to  come  immediately 
from  the  sainted  spirit,  by  which  it  was  indited. 

Witliout  meaning  to  disparage  the  "  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,"  we  may  say,  that  it  owes  very 
much  of  the  attention,  which  it  has  excited,  to  the  fame 
of  its  author..  We  value  it  chiefly  as  showing  us  the 
mind  of  Milton  on  that  subject,  which,  above  all  others, 
presses  upon  men  of  thougin  and  sensibility.  We  want 
to  know  in  what  conclusions  such  a  man  rested  after 
a  life  of  extensive  and  profound  research,  of  magnani- 
mous efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country,  and  of  com- 
munion with  the  most  gifted  minds  of  his  own  and  for- 
mer times.  The  book  derives  its  chief  bterest  from 
its  author,  and  accordingly  there  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
priety in  introducing  our  remarks  upon  it  with  some 
notice  of  the  character  of  Milton.  We  are'  not  sure 
that  we  could  have  abstained  from  this  subject,  even 
if  we  had  not  been  able  to  offer  so  good  an  apology  for 
attempting  it.  The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
a  great  man  are  attractions  not  easily  withstood ;  and 
we  can  hardly  serve  others  or  ourselves  more,  than  by 
recalling  to  him  the  attention,  which  is  scattered  among 
mferior  topics. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton,  we 
may  begin  with  observing,  that  the  very  splendor  of 
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his  poetic  fame  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  the 
extent  of  his  mind,  and  tiie  variety  of  its  energies^and 
attainments.  To  many  be  seems  only  a  poet,  when  in 
truth  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass 
of  thought,  imbued  thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and 
modern  learnmg,  and  able  to  master,  to  mould,  to  im- 
pregnate with  bis  own  mtellectual  power,  his  great  and 
various  acquisitions.  He  had  not  learned  the  superficial 
doctrine  of  a  later  day,  that  poetry  flourishes  most  in 
an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  imagination  shapes  its 
brightest  visions  from  the  mists  of  a  superstidous  age  ; 
and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  knowledge,  lest 
it  should  oppress  and  smother  his  genius.  He  was 
conscious  of  thai  within  him,  which  could  quicken  all 
knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might ;  which 
could  give  freshness  to  old  truths  and  harmony  to  dis- 
cordant thoughts ;  which  could  bind  together,  by  living 
ties  and  mysterious  affinities,  the  most  remote  discov- 
eries, and  rear  fabrics  of  glory  and  beauty  from  the 
rude  materials,  which  other  minds  Imd  collected.  Milton 
had  that  universality  which  marks  the  highest  order  of 
intellect.  Though  accustomed  ahuost  from  infancy  to 
drink  at  tiie  fountains  of  classical  literature,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  pedantry  and  fastidiousness,  which  dis- 
dain all  other  draughts.  His  healthy  mind  delighted  in 
genius,  on  whatever  soil,  or  in  whatever  age,  it  burst 
forth  and  poured  out  its  fulness.  He  understood  too 
well  the  rights,  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative  ima- 
gination, to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
scliool.  Parnasstis  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground 
of  genius.  He  felt,  that  poetry  was  as  a  universal  pres- 
ence. Great  minds  were  everywhere  his  kindred.  He 
fek  the  enchantment  of  Oriental  fiction,  surrendered 
1* 
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himself  to  the  strange  creations  of  "  Araby  the  Blest/' 
and  dek'ghted  still  more  in  the  romantic  spirit  of  chir* 
airy,  and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it  was 
embodied.  Accordingly  his  poetry  reminds  us  of  the 
ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  boundlessness  contribu* 
(ions  from  all  regions  under  heaven.  Nop  was  it  only 
in  the  departnient  of  imagination,  that  his  acquisitions 
were  vast.  He  travelled  over  the  whole  6eld  of  knowl*' 
edge,  as  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored.  His  various 
philological  attainments  were  used  to  put  him  in  pos« 
session  of  the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries,  where  the 
intellect  had  been  cultivated.  The  natural  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  history,  theology,  and  political 
science,  of  his  own  and  former  times,  were  familiar  to 
him.  Never  was  there  a  more  unconfined  mind  ;  and 
tve  would  cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the 
benefits  of  that  universal  culture  of  intellect,  which 
forms  one  distinction  of  our  times,  but  which  some  dread 
as  unfriendly  to  original  thought.  Let  such  remember, 
that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive.  Its  object  is 
the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  together 
by  infinite  connexions  and  correspondences  ;  and  accord* 
ingly  its  natural  progress  is  from  one  to  another  field 
of  thought ;  and  wherever  original  power,  creative  genius 
exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being  distracted  or  oppressed 
by  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  mora 
common  bearings  and  hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in 
all  the  objects  of  knowledge,  will  see  mutual  light  shed 
from  truth  to  truth,  and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kingly 
power,  whatever  it  understands,  to  yield  some  tribute 
of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendor,  to  whatever  topie 
it  would  unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetry,  and  to  tills 
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we  naturany  give  our  first  atteDtion.  By  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light  rea<!!Dg, 
Milton's  erainence  in  this  sphere  may  be  considered 
only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  amoi^  the  contributors 
to  public  amusement.  Not  so  thought  Milton.  Of  all 
God's  gifts  of  intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius 
the  most  transcendent.  He  esteemed  it  in  himself  as 
a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  widii 
something  of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet.  We 
agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of  poetry.  It  seems 
to  us  the  divmest  of  all  arts ;  for  it  is  the  breathing 
or  expression  of  that  principle  or  sentiment,  which  is 
deepest  and  sublimest  in  human  nature ;  we  mean,  of 
that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is  wholly  a 
stranger,  for  sometliing  purer  and  lovelier,  something 
more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thrilling,  than  ordinary  and 
real  life  affords.  No  doctrine  is  more  common  among 
Christians  than  that  of  man's  immortality  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  understood,  tliat  the  germs  or  principles 
of  his  whole  future  being  are  now  wrapped  up  in  his 
soul,  as  the  rudiments  of  tlie  future  plant  in  the  seed. 
As  a  necessary  result  of  this  constitution,  tiie  soul, 
possessed  and  moved  by  these  tnighty  tliough  infant 
energies,  b  perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  is  pres- 
ent and  visible,  struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its 
earthly  prison*bouse,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  ima- 
ginings of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  Tliis  view  of  our 
nature,  which  has  never  been  fully  developed,  and  which 
goes  farther  towards  explaining  the  contradictions  of 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the  very  foun- 
dation and  sources  of  poetry.  He  who  cannot  interpret 
by  his  own  consciousness  what  we  now  have  said,  wants 
the  true  key  to  works  of  genius.    He  has  not  penetrated 
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those  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  where  poetry  is  bom 
and  nourished,  and  inhales  immortal  vigor,  and  wings 
herself  for  her  heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progi-ess  and  for  higher  modes  of 
being,  there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  origi- 
nal and  ever-growing  thought ;  and  poetry  is  the  form 
in  which  these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is 
the  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  ^^  makes  all 
tilings  new "  for  tlie  gratification  of  a  divine  instinct* 
It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually  sees 
and  experiences,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  ;  but 
it  combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  ac- 
cording to  new  aflSnities  ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so 
say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  uature  ;  imparts  to 
material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and 
invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendors  of  the 
outward  creation  ;  describes  the  surrounding  universe 
in  the  colors  which  the  passions  tlirow  over  it,  and 
depicts  the  soul  in  those  modes  of  repose  or  agitation, 
of  tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which  manifest  its 
thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and  joyful  existence.  To 
a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  character,  the  mind  may 
seem  lawless  in  these  workings  ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immortal 
intellect ;  it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  faculties ; 
and  in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions 
which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those  states  of  progressive 
power,  splendor,  beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poeU-y,  far  from  injuiing 
society,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement 
and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary  life, 
gives  it  a  respite  (rom  depressing  cares,  and  awakens 
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the  coxi$cioiisiies$  of  its  aiBaity  with  what  is  pure  and 
noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  has  die 
same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity  ;  that  is,  to 
spiritualizie  our  nature.  True,  poetry  has  been  made 
the  mstrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but, 
when  geiiius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts 
with  much  of  its  power  ;  and,  even  when  poetry  is  en* 
slaved  to  licentiousness  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot 
wholly  forget  her  Urue  vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feel- 
ing, touches  of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happi- 
Qjess,  sympathies  with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn 
or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages 
true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral 
work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit 
to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has 
a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections.  It  delights 
in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  die  outward  creation  and 
of  the  souL  It  indeed  portrays,  with  terrible  energy, 
the  excesses  of  the  passions ;  but  they  are  passions  which 
show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which 
command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though  shuddering 
sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry 
the  mind  beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary 
walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element ; 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  generous  emo- 
tion. It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings 
back  the  fireshness  of  early  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines 
youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature 
by  virid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feel- 
bgs,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes  of  society, 
knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and,  through 
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the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  b  objected  to  poetiy,  that  it 
gives  wrong  views  and  excites  false  expectati(xi8  of  life, 
peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds 
up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.  That  there  is 
a  wisdom,  against  which  poetry  wars,  the  wisdom  of  the 
senses,  wliich  makes  physical  comfort  and  gratification 
the  supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life, 
we  do  not  deny  ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems  them 
from  tlie  tliraldom  of  this  earthbom  prudence.  But, 
passing  over  diis  topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the  com- 
plaint against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  de- 
ception, is  in  the  main  groundless.  In  many  poems 
there  is  more  of  truth  than  in  many  histories  and  philo- 
sophic theories.  The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the 
vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes  often 
open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new  light  on 
tlie  mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry,  when  the  letter 
is  falsehood,  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom. 
And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  tim 
poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  m  his  delineations 
of  life  ;  for  the  present  life,  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
the  inmiortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry, 
and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labors  and  pleasures  of  our 
earthly  being.  The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic, 
precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it  abounds 
in  the  poetic.  The  affections  which  spread  beyond 
ourselves  and  stretch  far  into  futurity  ;  the  workings  of 
mighty  passions,  which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an 
almost  superhuman  energy ;  the  innocent  and  irrepre»» 
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uble  joy  of  infancy  ;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  daz* 
sling  hopes  of  youth  ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  when 
it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too 
vast  for  earth  ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth  of  affec- 
tion, and  t>lushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire  ;  —  these  are  all 
poetical.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which 
does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates, 
as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  conden- 
ses its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  together  its  scattered 
beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys.  And  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel 
wat  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence, 
and  physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in  measures 
which  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and 
delights  worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of  po- 
etry to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness,  is  more 
and  more  needed  as  society  advances.  It  is  needed  to 
withstand  the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial 
manners,  which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninter- 
esting. It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  phys- 
ical science,  which,  being  now  sought,  not,  as  formerly, 
for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for  multiplying  bodily 
comforts,  requu*es  a  new  developement  of  imagination, 
taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into 
an  earthly,  material.  Epicurean  life. — Our  remarks  in 
vindication  of  poetry  have  extended  beyond  our  original 
design.  They  have  had  a  higher  aim  than  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  Milton  as  a  poet,  and  that  is,  to  endear 
and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all  who  reverence 
and  would  cultivate  and  refine  their  nature. 
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In  delineating  Milton's  clnracter .  as  n  potty  tre  are 
saved  the  necessity  of  looking  far  for  its  distinguishing 
attributes.  His  name  is  almost  identified  with  suUimity. 
He  is  in  truth  the  sublimest  of  m^.  He  rises,  not 
by  effort  or  discipline,  but  by  a  nadve  tendency  and 
a  godlike  insUnct,  to  the  contemplauon  of  objects  of 
grandeur  and  awfulness.  He  always  moves  with  a 
conscious  energy.  There  is  no  subject  so  vast  or  ter- 
rific, as  to  repel  or  intimidate  him.  Tlie  overpowering 
grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles  and  attracts  him.  He 
enters  on  the  description  of  the  infernal  regions  with  a 
fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  himsielf  a  power  to 
erect  the  prison-house  of  fallen  spirits,  to  encircle  theip 
with  flames  and  horrors  worthy  of  their  crimes,  to  call 
forth  from  them  shouts  which  should  ^^  tear  hell's  con- 
cave," and  to  embody  in  their  Chief  an  Archangel^ 
energies,  and  a  Demon's  pride' and  hate.  Even  the 
stupendous  conception  of  Satan  seems  never  to  oppress 
his  faculties.  This  character  of  power  runs  through 
all  Milton's  works.  His  descriptions  of  nature  show  a 
free  and  bold  hand.  He  has  no  need  of  the  minute^ 
graphic  skill,  which  we  prize  in  Cowper  oi'  Crabbe. 
With  a  few  strong  or  delicate  touches,  he  impresses, 
OS  it  were,  his  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which  he  would 
describe,  and  kindles  the  imagination  of  the  gifted  read- 
er to  clothe  them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under 
which  they  appeared  to  bis  ovm. 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universally  felt  to  charac- 
terize Milton.  His  sublimity  is  in  every  man's  mouth. 
Is  it  felt  that  his  poetry  breathes  a  sensibility  and  ten-* 
derness  hardly  surpassed  by  its  sublimity  ?  We  appre- 
hend, that  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  has  thrown 
some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties;   and  thb  it  has 
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done,  not  only  by  being  more  strSdng  and  imposmg, 
but  by  the  tendency  of  vast  mental  energy  to  give  a 
certain  calmness  to  the  expression  of  tenderness  and 
deep  feeling.  A  great  mind  is  the  master  of  its  own 
enthusiasm,  and  does  not  often  break  out  into  those 
tumults,  which  pass  with  many  for  the  signs  of  profound 
emotion.  Its  sensibility,  though  more  intense  and  en- 
during, b  more  self-possessed,  and  less  perturbed,  than 
that  of  other  men,  and  Is  therefore  less  observed  and 
felt,  except  by  those  who  understand,  through  their  own 
consciousness,  the  workings  and  utterance  of  genuine 
feeling.  We  might  quote  pages  m  illustration  of  the 
qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton.  Turn  to  "  Comus," 
one  of  his  earliest  productions.  What  sensibility  breathes 
m  the  descriptions  of  the  benighted  Lady's  singing,  by 
Comus  and  the  Spirit  I 

**Comu8.  —  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence  : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  nighty 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-ktrtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoned  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  ;  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soil  applause  : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself ; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now."  Line$  244-264. 

VOL.  I.  2 
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"Smrtf.  — At  last  a  soft  and  solemm-breathing  aouiid 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Still  to  be  80  displaced.     I  viras  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."  lAnea  656-663. 

In.  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness,  we  will  open 
almost  at  a  venture. 

**  Now  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  waked,  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapors  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  un waken 'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :   He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  dordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour 'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  sod  touching,  whisper 'd  thus  :  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake  !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  deld 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet." 

Par.  Lost,  B.  V.  lines  I  -25. 

*'  So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cfaeer'd, 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
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Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  tfaej  Mk 
Kise'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 
And  pious  awe  that  fear'd  to  have  offended." 

Par.  Lo9t,  B.  V.  lw€$  129- 135. 

From  this  very  imperfect  view  of  the  qualities  of 
Milton's  poetry,  we  hasten  to  his  great  work,  ^'  Para- 
dise Lost,"  perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  human 
genius.  The  two  first  books,  by  universal  consent, 
stand  preeminent  in  sublimity.  Hell  and  hell's  king 
have  a  terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into  new^  grandeur 
and  awfulness,  the  longer  we  contemplate  them.  From 
one  element,  *^  solid  and  liquid  fire,"  the  poet  has  firamed 
a  world  of  horror  and  suffering,  such  as  imagination  had 
never  traversed.  But  fiercer  flames  than  those  which 
encompass  Satan,  bum  m  his  own  soul.  Revei^, 
exasperated  pride,  consuming  wrath,  ambition,  tbouf^ 
fallen,  yet  unconquered  by  the  thunders  of  the  Omnip« 
otent,  and  graspmg  still  at  the  empire  of  the  universe, 
—  diese  form  a  picture  miMre  sublime  and  terrible  than 
heU.  Hell  yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons.*  The 
mtensity  of  its  fires  reveals  the  intenser  passions  and 
more  vehement  will  of  Satan  ;  and  the  ruined  archangel 
gathers  into  himself  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  which 
surrounds  him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  interest  of 
these  wonderful  books.  We  see  mind  triumphant  over 
the  mT^st  terrible  powers  of  nature.  We  see  unutterable 
i^ny  subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We  have  not  indeed 
in  Satan  those  bursts  of  passion,  which  rive  the  soul, 
as  well  as  shatter  the  outward  frame,  of  Lear.  But  we 
have  a  depth  of  passion  which  only  an  archangel  could 
manifest.  The  all-enduring,  all-defying  pride  of  Satan, 
assuming  so  majestically  hell's  burning  throne,  and 
covetmg  the  diadem  which  scorches  his  thunder-blasted 
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brow,  is  a  creation  requiring  b  its  author  almost  the 
spiritual  energy  with  wfaJcb  he  invests  the  fallen  seraph. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  the  moral  effect  of  such 
delineations  of  the  storms  and  terrible  workings  of  the 
soul  b  good;  whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so 
transcendendy  evil  as  Satan^  favors  our  sympathies 
with  virtue.  But  our  interest  fastens,  in  this  and  like 
cases,  on  what  is  not  evil.  We  gaze  on  Satan  with 
an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysterious  pleasure,  as  on  a 
miraculous  manifestation  of  the  power  of  mind.  What 
chams  us,  as  tfitb  a  resistless  spell,  in  such  a  character, 
is  spiritual  might  made  visible  by  the  racking  pains 
Whitb  it:overpowers<  There  is  sometfabg  kindling  and 
ednohKng  in  the  c(»scioiisness,  however  awakened,  of 
the  energy  wfaieh  resides  in  mind  ;  and  many  a  virtuous 
man  has  borrdwed  new  strength  from  the  force,  con- 
stancy^ and  dauntkcis  courage  of  evil  agents. 

Milton's  description  of  Satan  $ttests  in  various  ways 
the  poWer  of  bis  genius.  Critics  have 'often  observed, 
that  thb  great  difficulty  of  his  work  was,  to  reconcile 
the  spiritual  properties  of  his  supernatural  beii^  with 
the  human  modes  of  existence,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
ascribe  to  them.  The  difficulty  is  too  great  for  any 
genius  wholly  to  overcome,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  our  enthusiasm  b  in  some  parts  of  the  poem  checked 
by  a  feeling  of  bcongruity  between  the  spiritual  agent, 
and  bis  sphere  and  mode  of  agency.  But  we  are  visited 
with  no  such  chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in  the 
description  of  Satan  in  hell.  Imagination  has  here 
achieved  its  highest  triumph,  in  imparting  a  character 
of  reality  and  truth  to  its  most  daring  creations.  That 
world  of  horrors,  though  material,  is  yet  so  remote  from 
our  ordinary  nature,  that  a  spiritual  being,  exiled  froio 
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heaven,  finds  there  an  appropriate  home.  There  is, 
too,  an  uidefiniteness  in  the  description'  of  Satan's  per* 
son,  which  excites  without  shocking  the  imagination, 
and  aids  us  to  reconcile,  m  our  conception  of  him,  a 
human  form  with  his  superhuman  attributes.  To  the 
production  of  this  effect,  much  depends  on  the  first 
impression  given  hj  the  poet ;  for  this  is  apt  to  follow 
us  through  the  whole  work  ;  and  here  we  think  Milton 
eminendy  successful.  The  first  glimpse  of  Satan  is 
given  us  in  the  foUowing  lines,  which,  whilst  too  indefi- 
nite  to  provoke,  and  too  sublime  to  allow,  the  scrutiny 
of  the  reason,  fill  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  a 
form  which  can  hardly  be  efiaced. 

"  Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed  ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

Par.  Lost,  B.  I  linei  193-196. 

"  Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and,  roU'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale." 

£tnca221-224. 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly  say  of  the 
delineation  of  Satan ;  especially  of  the  glimpses  which 
are  now  and  then  ^ven  of  his  deep  anguish  and  de- 
spair, and  of  the  touches  of  better  feelings  which  are 
skilfully  thrown  into  the  dark  picture,  both  suited  and 
designed  to  blend,  with  our  admiration,  dread,  and  ab- 
horrence, a  measure  of  that  sympathy  and  interest,  with 
wliich  every  living,  thinking  being  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  without  which  all  other  feelings  tend  to  sin  and 
pain.  But  there  is  another  topic  which  we  cannot  leave 
2* 
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ontoQcbed.  From  hell  we  Bee  to  Paradise,  a  regioo  as 
lovely  as  bell  is  teivibie^  and  wliicb,  to  tbose  who  do  not 
know  the  universality  ot  true  genius,  will  appear  doubly 
wonderful,  when  considered  as  the  creation  of  the  same 
mind,  wliich  liad  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  sweet  accord* 
ance,  and  together  form  a  scene  of  tranquil  bliss,  which 
calms  and  soothes,  whibt  it  delights^  the  imagination. 
Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded  by  the  hand  and  quick- 
ened by  the  breath  of  God,  reflect  in  their  countenances 
and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  intelligence,  benignity, 
and  happiness  of  their  Author.  Their  new  existence 
has  the  freshness  and  peacefulness  of  the  dewy  mommg. 
Theic  souls,  unsated  and  untainted,  find  an  innocent 
joy  in  the  youthful  creation,  which  spreads  and  smiles 
around  them.  Their  mutual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is 
the  love  of  young,  unworn,  unexhausted  hearts,  which 
meet  in  each  other  the  only  human  objects  on  whom 
to  pour  forth  their  fulness  of  affection  ;  and  still  it  is 
serene,  for  it  is  the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not 
suffering  even  by  name,  whose  innocence  excludes  not 
only  the  tumults  but  <he  thought  of  jealousy  and  sliame, 
who,  '^  imparadtsed  in  one  another's  arms,"  scarce 
dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is  their  present  being. 
We  will  not  say  that  we  envy  our  first  parents  ;  for  we 
feel  that  there  may  be  higher  happiness  than  theirs,  a 
happiness  won  through  struggle  with  inward  and  out- 
ward'foes,  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  victory, 
the  happiness  of  disinterested  sacrifices  and  wide-spread 
^ove,  tlie  happiness  of  boundless  hope,  and  of  ^^  thoughts 
which  wander  tlu-ough  eternity."  Still  there  are  times, 
when  the  spirit,  oppressed  with  pain,  worn  with  toil, 
tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the  sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in 
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its  love,  btffled  in  its  holier  aad  tverobiing  in  its  6itfa, 
almost  longs  br  tbe  **  wing9  of  a  dove,  that  it  might  fly 
away  "  and  take  refuge  amidst  the  ^*  shady  bowers,"  the 
^  vernal  airs,"  tbe  ^'  roses  without  thorns,"  the  quiet, 
the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  Eden.  It  is  the  contrast 
of  this  deep  peace  of  Paradise  with  the  storms  of  life, 
which  gives  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  this  poem 
k  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a  few  would  sooner 
velinquiah  the  two  first  books,  with  all  their  sublimity, 
than  part  with  these*  Ix  has  sometimes  been  sa||[l, 
tlut  the  Ei^lish  language  has  no  good  pastoral  poetiy* 
We  would  ask,  in  what  age  or  country  has  the  pas- 
toral reed  breathed  such  sweet  suains  as  are  borne  to 
us  on  ^^  the  odoriferous  wbgs  of  gentle  gales  "  from 
Milton's  Paradise  ? 

We  shouM  not  fulfil  our  duty,  were  we  not  to  say  one 
word  oh  what  has  been  justly  celebrated,  the  harmony 
of  Milton's  versification.  His  numbers  have  the  prime 
charm  of  expressiveness.  They  vary  with,  and  answer 
to,  the  depth,  or  t^idemess,  or  sublimity  of  his  concep** 
tions,  and  hold  intimate  alliance  with  the  soul.  Like 
Michael  Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was  said 
to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  language,  which  foreigners 
reproach  with  hardness,  into  whatever  forms  the  subject 
demands.  All  the  treasures  of  sweet  and  solenm  sound 
are  at  his  command.  Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in 
the  writings  of  less  gifted  men,  flow  through  hb  poet* 
ry  in  a  full  stream  of  harmony.  This  power  over  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear.  It 
belongs  to  the  soul.  It  b  a  g^  or  exercise  of  genius, 
which  has  power  to  impress  itself  on  whatever  it  touches, 
and  finds  or  frames,  in  sounds,  motions,  and  material 
forms,  correspondences  and  harmonies  with  its  own 
fervid  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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We  close  our  remarks  on  Iffihon's  poetiy  widi  oliserF<* 
ing,  that  it  is  characterized  by  seriousness.  Great  and 
various  as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  discover  all  the 
variety  of  genius,  which  we  find  in  Shakspeare,  whoee 
imagination  revelled  equally  in  regions  of  mirth,  beau« 
ty,  and  terror,  now  evoking  spectres,  now  sporting 
with  fancies,  and  now  ^< ascending  the. highest  heaven 
of  invention."  Milton  was  cast  on  times  too  solemn 
and  eventful,  was  called  to  take  part  in  transactions 
toe  perilous,  and  had  too  perpetual  need  of  the  pres- 
ence of  high  thoughts  and  motives,  to  indulge  himself 
in  light  and  gay  creations,  even  had  his  genius  been 
more  flexible  and  sportive.  But  Milton's  poetry,  though 
habitually  serious,  is  always  healthful,  and  bright,  and 
vigorous.  It  has  no  gloom.  He  took  no  pleasure  in 
drawing  dark  pictures  df  life  ;  for  he  knew  by  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to  transmute 
calamity  into  an  occasion  and  nutriment  of  moral  power 
and  triumphant  virtue.  We  find  nowhere  in  his  writ- 
ings that  whining  sensibility  and  exaggeration  of  mor- 
bid feeling,  which  makes  so  much  of  modem  poetry 
efl^eminating.  If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is  not  apirit-broken. 
His  '^  L'  Allegro  "  proves,  that  he  understood  thoroughly 
the  bright  and  joyous  aspects  of  nature  ;  and  in  his 
"  Penseroso,"  where  he  was  tempted  to  accumulate 
images  of  gloom,  we  learn,  that  the  saddest  views  which 
he  took  of  creation,  are  such  as  inspire  only  pensive 
musing  or  lofty  contemplation. 

From  Milton's  poetry,  we  turn  to  his  prose.  We 
rejoice  that  the  dust  is  beginning  to  be  wiped  from 
his  prose  writings,  and  that  the  public  are  now  learn- 
ing, what   the  initiated   have  long  known,  that  these 
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contab  passage*  lMudl7  infiBiior  to  Us  best  poetry, 
and  that  they  are  throughout  marked  with  the  same 
vigorous  mind  which  gave  us  ^^  Paradise  Lost."  The 
attention  to  these  works  has  been  discouraged  by  some 
objections,  on  which  we  shall  bestow  a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose  writings,  that 
the  style  is  difficult  and  obscure,  abounding  in  involu- 
tions, transpositions,  and  Latinisms  ;  that  his  protracted 
sentences  exhaust  and  weary  the  mind,  and  too  often 
yield  it  no  better  recompense  than  confused  and  indis- 
tinct perceptions.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  these 
charges  have  some  grounds  ;  but  they  seem  to  us  much 
exaggerated ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  the  difficulties 
of  Milton's  style  have  almost  sealed  up  his  prose  writ- 
ings, w^  cannot  but  lament  the  fastidiousness  and  effem- 
inacy of  modem  readers.  We  know  that  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  are  important  qualities  of  style;  but  there 
are  vasdy  nobler  and  more  important  ones,  such  as 
energy  and  richness,  and  m  these  Milton  is  not  sur- 
passed.  The  best  style  is  not  that  which  puts  the  reader 
most  easily  and  in  the  shortest  time  in  possession  of  a 
writer's  naked  thoughts ;  but  that  which  is  the  truest 
image  of  a  great  intellect,  which  conveys  fully  and  car- 
ries farthest  mto  other  souls  the  conceptions  and  feel- 
ings of  a  profound  and  lofty  spirit.  To  be  universally 
intelligible  is  not  the  highest  merit.  A  great  mind  can- 
not, without  injurious  constraint,  shrink  itself  to  the 
grasp  of  common  passive  readers.  Its  natural  movement 
is  free,  bold,  and  majestic,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  part  with  these  attributes,  that  the  multitude 
may  keep  pace  with  it.  A  full  mind  will  naturally 
overflow  in  long  sentences,  and,  in  the  moment  of  inspi- 
ration, when  thick-coming  thoughts  and  unages  crowd 
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upon  it,  will  often  pour  them  forth  b  a  splendid  con- 
fusion, dazzling  to  common  readers,  but  kindling  to 
congenial  spirits.  There  are  writings  which  are  clear 
through  their  shallowness.  We  must  not  expect  in  the 
ocean  the  transparency  of  the  calm  inland  stream.  For 
ourselves,  we  love  what  is  called  easy  reading  perhaps 
too  well,  especially  in  our  hours  of  relaxation  ',  but  we 
love,  too,  to  have  our  faculties  tasked  by  master  spirits. 
We  delight  in  long  sentences,  in  which  a  great  truth, 
mstead  of  being  broken  up  into  numerous  periods,  is 
spread  out  in  its  full  proportions,  is  irradiated  with 
variety  of  illustration  and  imagery,  is  set  forth  in  a 
splendid  affluence  of  language,  and  flows,  like  a  full 
stream,  with  a  majestic  harmony  which  fills  at  once  the 
ear  and  the  soul.  Such  sentences  are  worthy  and  noble 
manifestations  of  a  great  and  far-looking  mind,  wlilch 
grasps  at  once  vast  fields  of  thought,  just  as  the  natural 
eye  takes  in  at  a  moment  wide  prospects  of  grandeur 
and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed  have  all  composi- 
tions of  this  character.  Let  abilndant  provision  be 
made  for  the  common  intellect.  Let  such  writers  as 
Addison,  an  honored  name,  ^' bring  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth."  But  let  inspired  genius  fulfil 
its  higher  function  of  lifting  the  prepared  mind  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Impose  upon  it  no  strict  laws,  for  it 
is  its  own  best  law.  Let  it  speak  in  its  own  language, 
in  tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not  lay  aside 
its  natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself  that  it  may  be  compre- 
hended by  the  surrounding  multitude.  If  not  under- 
stood and  relished  now,  let  it  place  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  other  ages,  and  utter  oracles  which  futurity 
will  expound.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks,  not  merely 
for  Milton's  justification,  but  because  our  times  seem 
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to  demand  tliem.  Literature,  we  fear,  is  becommg  too 
popular.  The  whole  community  is  qow  turned  into 
readers,  and  in  this  we  heartily  rejoice  ;  and  we  rejoice 
too  that  so  much  talent  is  employed  m  making  knowl- 
edge accessible  to  all.  We  hail  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  as  the  brightest  feature  of  the  present 
age.  But  good  and  evil  are  never  disjoined  ;  and  one 
bad  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  readers  is,  that 
men  of  genius  are  too  anxious  to  please  the  multitude, 
and  prefer  a 'present  shout  of  popularity  to  that  less 
tumultuous,  but  deeper,  more  thrilling  note  of  the  trump 
q(  Fame,  which  resounds  and  grows  clearer  and  louder 
through  all  future  ages. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious  objection  to 
Milton's  prose  writings,  and  that  is,  that  they  are  dis- 
figured by  party  spirit,  coarse  invective,  and  contro- 
versial asperity ;  and  here  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that 
there  are  passages  in  these  works  which  every  admirer 
of  his  character  must  earnestly  desire  to  expunge.  Mil- 
ton's alleged  virulence  was  manifested  toward  private 
md  public  foes.  The  first,  such  as  Salmasius  and 
MoTus,  deserved  no  mercy.  They  poured  out  on  his 
spotless  character  torrents  of  calumny,  charging  him 
with  the  blackest  vices  of  the  heart  and  the  foulest  enor- 
mities of  the  life.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  Milton's  age  justified  a  retaliation  on 
such  offenders,  which  the  more  courteous,  and,  we  will 
hope,  more  Christian  spirit  of  the  present  times  will  not 
tolerate.  Still  we  mean  not  to  be  his  apologists.  Mil- 
ton, raised  as  he  was  above  his  age,  and  fortified  with 
the  consciousness  of  high  virtue,  ought  to  have  been, 
both  to  his  own  and  future  times,  an  example  of  Chris- 
dan  equanimity.    In  regard  to  the  public  enemies  whom 
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he  assaikd,  we  mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state, 
and  the  corrupt  institutions  which  had  stured  up  a  civil 
war,  the  g^ieral  stram  of  his  writings,  though  strong 
and  stem,  must  exalt  him,  notwithstanding  his  occa- 
sional violence,  among  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
libertj.  That  liherty  was  in  peril.  Great  evils  were 
struggling  for  perpetuity,  and  could  only  be  broken  down 
by  great  power.  Milton  felt  that  interests  of  infinite 
moment  were  at  stake ;  and  who  will  blame  him  for 
bindmg  himself  to  them  with  the  whole  'energy  of  his 
great  mind,  and  for  defending  them  with  fervor  and 
yehememce  ?  We  must  not  mistake  Christian  benevo^ 
lence,  as  if  it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty. 
It  caxl  speak  m  piercing  and  awful  tones.  There  is 
constantly  going  on  in  our  world  a  conflict  between  good 
and  evil.  The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always  to 
wrestle  with  foes.  All  improvement  is  a  victory  won 
by  struggles.  It  is  especially  true  of  those  great  pe- 
riods which  have  been  distinguished  by  revolutions  in 
government  and  religion,  and  from  which  we  date. the 
most  rapid  movements  of  the  human  mind,  that  they 
have  been  signalized  by  conflict.  Thus  Christianity 
convulsed  the  worid  and  grew,  up  amidst  storms  ;  and 
the  Reformation  of  Luther  was  a  signal  to  universal 
war  ;  and  Liberty  in  both  worlds  has  encountered  op- 
position, over  which  3he  has  triumphed  only  through 
her  own  immortal  energies.  At  such  periods,  men, 
gifted  with  great  power  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent, are  especially  summoned  to  the  conflict  with 
evil.  They  hear,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  magnanimity 
and  generous  aspirations,  the  voice  of  a  divinity ;  and 
thus  comnniissioned,  and  burning  with  a  passionate  devo- 
.tion  to  truth  and.  freedom,  they  must  and  wHl  speak  with 
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an  indtgiiant  energy,  and  tbey  ou^t  not  to  be  measured 
by  tbe  standard  q£  ordinary  minds  in  ordinary  timet. 
Men  of  natural  softness  and  timidity,  of  a  sincere  but 
effeminate  virtue,  will  be  apt  to  look  on  these  bolder, 
hardier  spirits,  as  violent,  perturbed,  and  unchariuble  ; 
and  the  charge  will  not  be  wholly  groundless.  Btit  that 
deep  feeling  of  evils,  which  is  necessary  to  effectual  con- 
flict with  them,  and  which  marks  God's  most  powerful 
messengers  to  mankind,  cannot  breathe  itself  in  soft  and 
tender  accents.  The  deeply  moved  soul  will  speak 
strongly,  and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake 
nations. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  strongly  applicable 
to  Milton.  He  reverenced  and  loved  hunum  nature, 
and  attached  himself  to  its  great  interests  with  a  fervor 
of  which  only  such  a  mind  was  capable.  He  lived  in 
one  of  those  solemn  periods  which  determine  the  char- 
acter of  ages  to  come.  His  spirit  was  stirred  to  its 
very  centre  by  the  presence  of  danger.  He  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle.  That  the  ardor  of  his  spirit 
sometimes  passed  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and  chari^, 
and  poured  forth  unwarrantable  invective,  we  see  and 
lament.  But  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  mind  break 
forth  amidst  his  bitterest  invectives.  We  see  a  noble 
nature  still.  We  see,  that  no  feigned  love  of  truth  and 
freedom  was  a  covering  for  selfishness  and  maL'gnity. 
He  did  bdeed  love  and  adore  uncorrupted  religion, 
and  intellectual  liberty,  and  let  his  name  be  enrolled 
among  their  truest  champions.  Milton  has  told  us,  in 
his  own  noble  style,  that  he  entered  on  his  prmcipal 
controversy  with  Episcopacy  reluctantly,  and  only 
through  a  deep  conviction  of  duty.  The  introduction 
to  the  second  book  of  his  ^^  Reason  of  Church  Gov- 
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ernment"  shows  us  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  tUs 
subject,  and  is  his  best  vindication  from  the  charge  we 
are  now  repelling.     He  says  ; 

*'  Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in 
nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing,  to  be  the  displeaser  and 
molester  of  thousands  ;  much  better  would  it  like  him, 
doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  content- 
ment, which  is  his  chief  intended  business  to  all  mankind, 
but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own  true  happiness. 
But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow 
a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what 

he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal '.    This  I 

foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy 
oppression,  and  God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to 
reason  against  that  man  that  should  be  the  author  of  so 
ibul  a  deed,  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from  above  on  the 
industry  and  courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  dis- 
tracted estate  into  better  days,  without  the  least  further- 
ance or  contribution  of  those  few  talents  which  God  at 
that  present  had  lent  me  ;  I  foresee  what  stories  I  should 
hear  within  myself,  all  my  life  after,  of  discourage  and  re- 
proach. 'Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is 
now  again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou 
bewailest ;  what  matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing  ? 
When  time  was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that 
thou  hast  read  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease 
and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out 
of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hadst  the  diligence, 
the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were 
to  be  adorned  or  beautified  ;  but  when  the  cause  of  God 
and  his  church  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that 
tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if 
he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  servants,  but 
thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast  ;  from  henceforward  be  that 

which  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath  made  thee.' 

But  now,  by  this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privilege  I 
have  gained  with  good  men  and  saints,  to  claim  my  right 
of  lamenting  the  tribulations  of  the  church,  if  she  should 
suffer,  when  others,  that  have  ventured  nothing  for  her 
sake,  have  not  the  honor  to  be  admitted  mourners.  But, 
if  she  lift  up  her  drooping  head  and  prosper,  among  those 
ihni  have  something  more  than  wished  her  welfare,  I  have 
my  charter  and  freehold  of  rejoicing  to  mo  and  my  htim. 
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''Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  subject  against 
prelaty,  the  touching  whereof  is  so  distasteful  and  disquiet- 
ous  to  a  number  of  men,  as  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may 
deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither 
envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me  upon  this  controversy,  but 
the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  and  a  preventive  fear 
lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when 
1  would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful 
hours."—  Vol.  I.  pp.  139-141.* 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  consciousness  of 
possessing  great  poetical  powers,  which  he  was  most 
anxious  to  cultivate.  Of  these  he  speaks  thus  mag- 
nificently ;  — 

"These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the 
inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  somCf 
though  most  abuse,  in  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power, 
—  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of 
virtue,  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of 
the  mind,  and  set  the  afiections  in  right  tune;  to  celebrato 
in  glorious  and  lofty  hjmns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
Grod's  almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suf- 
fers to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church  ; 
to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds 
and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplores 
the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship  ;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is 
holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever 
hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that 
which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wuy  subtilties 
and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within  ;  all  these 
things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe.'*—  Vol.  I  pp.  145,  146. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  having  proposed  to 

himself  a  great  poetical  work,  "a  work,"  he  says, — 

"  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapors 
of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 

*  From  tlM  inlrodoctioa  to  tbe  Mcond  book  of'  The  Reaaon  of  Chareli 
GoTcmneot,"  &c.  Vol.- 1,  pp.  137,  Slo,  of  "  A  Selection  from  the  Engliih 
Praee  Worki  of  John  Milton,  Boston,  1826,"  to  which  all  onr  i 
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some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming 

garasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame 
lemory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer 
to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  a]]  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hal- 
lowed fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of 
whom  he  pleases." —  Vol,  /.  p.  148. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  showing  from  what 
principles  he  forsook  these  delightful  studies  for  con- 
troversy 'j  — 

'*  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small 
willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less 
hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitari- 
ness, fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark 
in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from 
beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and 

still  air  of  delightful  studies But  were  It  the 

meanest  underservice,  if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience 
enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if^  I  should  draw  back  ;  for 
me  especially,  now  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  to  help, 
ease,  and  lighten  the  difficult  labors  of  the  church,  to 
whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends, 
I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions, 
till  coming  to  some  maturity  of  yearo,  and  perceiving 
^at  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would 
take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal, 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch, 
he  must  either  strait  perjure  or  split  his  faith,  I  thought 
it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  sileiiee  before  the  sacred 
office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearing." — vol.  L  p,  149. 

These  passages,  replete  with  ftniton's  genius  and 
greatness  of  soul,  show  us  the  influences  and  motives 
under  which  lus  prose  works  were  written,  and  help  us 
to  interpret  passages,  which,  if  taken  separately,  might 
justify  us  in  ascribing  to  him  a  character  of  excessive 
indignation  and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  wbrk  is  his  "  Areopa- 
gitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Print- 
ing," a  noble  work  mdeed,  a  precious  manual  of  freor 
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dom,  an  arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for  the  defence 
of  man's  highest  prerogative,  intellectual  liberty.  His 
^^Reformation  in  England"  and  ^'Reason  of  Church 
Government "  are  the  most  important  theological  trea* 
tises  published  during  liis  life.  They  were  his  earliest 
prose  compositions,  and  thrown  off  with  much  haste, 
and  on  tliese  accounts  are  more  chargeable  with  defects 
of  style,  than  any  other  of  his  writings.  But  tliese,  with 
aU  their  defects,  abound  in  strong  and  elevated  thought, 
and  in  power  and  felicity  of  expression.  Their  great 
blemish  is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  springing  from 
the  conflict  and  opposition  of  the  impulses  under  which 
he  wrote.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  the  same 
sentence,  his  affluent  genius  pouring  forth  magnificent 
images  and  expressions,  and  suddenly  his  deep  scorn  for 
his  opponents,  suggesting  and  throwing  into  the  midst 
of  this  splendor  sarcasms  and  degrading  comparisons 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  general  strain.  From 
this  cause,  and  from  negligence,  many  powerful  passages 
in  his  prose  writings  are  marred  by  an  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  unworthy  allusions  and  phrases.  In  the  close 
of  his  first  work,  that  on  "  Reformation  in  England," 
he  breaks  out  into  an  invocation  and  prayer  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  from  which  we  extract  a  passage  contain- 
ing a  remarkable  intimation  of  his  having  meditated 
some  great  poetical  enterprise  from  his  earliest  years, 
and  giving  full  promise  of  that  grandeur  of  thought  and 
language  which  characterizes  "  Paradise  Lost."  Hav- 
ing ^^  lifted  up  his  hands  to  that  eternal  and  propitious 
Throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge 
to  tlie  distresses  of  mortal  suppliants,"  and  besought 
God  to  perfect  tlie  work  of  civil  and  religious  deliver- 
ance begun  in  England,  he  proceeds  thus  ;  — 
2^ 
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**  Then,  amidst  the  hjmi^  and  haOelujahs  of  saints, 
$ome  one  may  perhaps  be  heard  ofiering  at  high  strains  in 
new  and  lofly  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy  divine 
mercies,  and  maryeiious  judgments  in  this  land  throughout 
all  ages,  whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed 
and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her 
old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that  high  and  happy 
emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most 
Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  Thou,  the  eternal  and 
shortly  expected  King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and,  distributing  national 
honors  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  commonwealths, 
shalt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy 
universal  and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth  ; 
where  they  undoubtedly,  that  by  their  labors,  counsels, 
and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  sood  of 
religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive,  above  the  mlerior 
orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities, 
legions,  and  thrones  into  their  glorious  titles,  and,  in 
supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless 
and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever." 

Vol.  I.  pp.  69,  70. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Milton's  political 
treatises.  We  close  our  brief  remarks  on  his  prose 
writings,  with  recommending  them  to  all  who  can  enjoy 
great  beauties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  and 
who  would  learn  the  compass,  energy,  and  richness  of 
our  language  ;  and  still  more  do  we  recommend  them  to 
those,  who  desire  to  nourish  in  their  breast  magnanimi- 
ty of  sentiment  and  an  unquenchable  love  of  freedom. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  that  seal  by  which  genius  dis- 
tinguishes jts  productions  from  works  of  learning  and 
taste*  "The  great  and  decisive  test  of  genius  is,  that  it 
calls  forth  power  In  the  souls  of  others.  It  not  merely 
gives  knowledge,  but  breathes  energy.  There  are 
authorsi   and  among  these   Milton  holds  the   highest 
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fBnk,  in  approacfaiiig  whom  we  are  conscious  of  an 
access  of  intellectual  strength.  A  ^'  virtue  goes  out " 
from  them.  We  discern  more  clearly,  not  merely  be- 
cause a  new  light  is  thrown  over  objects,  but  because 
our  own  vision  is  strengthened.  Sometimes  a  sbgle 
word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  genius,  goes  far  into  the 
heart.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  undefined  delicacy  of 
expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather  from  volumes 
of  less  gifted  men.  The  works  which  we  should  chiefly 
study,  are  not  those  which  contain  the  greatest  fund  of 
knowledge,  but  which  raTse  us  into  sympathy  with  the 
intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  and  through  which 
a  great  mind  multiplies  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  reader. 
Milton's  prose  worics  are  imbued  as  really,  if  not  as 
thoroughly,  as  his  poetry,  with  this  quickenbg  power, 
and  they  will  richly  reward  those  who  are  receptive  of 
this  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writmgs  of  Milton  to  ofier  a  few 
remarks  on  his  moral  qualities.  His  moral  character 
was  as  strcmgly  marked  as  his  intellectual,  and  it  may 
be  expressed  in  one  word,  magfumimUy.  It  was  in 
harmony  whh  his  poetry.  He  had  a  passionate  love 
of 'the  higher,  more  commanding,  and  majestic  virtues, 
and  fed  his  youthful  mind  with  meditations  on  the  per- 
fection of  a"  human  being.  In  a  letter  written  to  an 
Italian  friend  before  his  thirtieth  year,  and  translated 
by  Hayley,  we  have  this  vivid  picture  of  his  aspirations 
after  virtue  ;  — 

^' As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have  determined 
for  me  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  if  he  ever  in- 
stilled an  intense  love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of 
any  man,  he  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the  fa- 
ble, pursued  not.  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keenness  of 
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inquiry,  than  I  day  and  night  the  iidea  of  perfectioa 
Hence,  wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false  esti* 
•nates  of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire,  in  sentiment, 
language,  and  conduct,  to  what  the  highest  wisdom, 
thr6ugh  every  age,  has  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to 
him  I  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of  necessary  attachment ; 
and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by  nature  or  destiny,  that  by 
no  exertion  or  labors  of  my  own  I  may  exalt  myself  to  this 
summit  of  worth  and  honor,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or 
earth  will  hinder  me  from  looking  with  reverence  and  af- 
fection upon  those,  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glo- 
ry, or  appeared  engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  it." 

His  "  Comus  "  was  written  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
and  on  reading  this  exquisite  work  our  admiration  is 
awakened,  not  so  much  by  observing  how  the  whole 
spirit  of  poetry  had  descended  on  him  at  that  early  age, 
as  by  witnessing  how  his  whole  youthful  soul  was  pene- 
trated, awed,  and  lifted  up  by  the  austere  charms,  '^  the 
radiant  light,"  the  invincible  power,  the  celestial  peace 
of  saintly  virtue.  He  reverenced  moral  purity  and  ele- 
vation, not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer  of 
intellect,  and  especially  of  the  higher  efforts  of  poetry. 
^^  I  was  confirmed,"  he  says,  in  his  usual  noble  style, — 

*'  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  ;  that  he  who  would 
not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  lau- 
dable things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem ;  that  is, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest 
things;  not  presuming  to  sing  of  high  praises  of  heroic 
men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy. " 

Vol.  I  pp.  237,  238. 

We  learn  from  bis  works,  that  he  used  his  multifari- 
Dus  reading  to  build  up  witliin  himself  this  reverence 
for  I'irtue.  Ancient  history,  the  sublime  musings  of 
Plato,  and  the  heroic  self-abandonment  of  chivalry, 
joined  their  influences  with  prophets  and  apostles,  in 
binding  him  "everlastingly  in  willing  homage"   to  the 
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great,  the  honorable,  and  the  lovely  in  character.  A 
remarkable  passage  to  this  effect,  we  quote  from  his 
account  of  his  youth  ;  — 

"  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances, 
which  recount,  in  solemn  cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in 
renown  over  all  Christendom.  There  I  read  it  in  the  oath 
of  every  knight,  that  he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of 
his  best  blood  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befell  him,  tne  honor 
and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron  ;  from  whence  even  then 
I  learned  what  a  noble  rirtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to 
the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by  such  a  dear  ad- 
venture of  themselves,  had  sworn So  that  even 

these,  books  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of 
wontonness  and  loose  ttvine,  I  cannot  think  how,  unless 
by  divine  indulgence,  j^oved  to  me  so  many  incitements, 
as  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation 
of  virtue."—  Vol.  I.  pp.  238,  239. 

All  Milton's  habits  were  expressive  of  a  refined  and 
self-denyii]g  character.  Wbm  chained  by  his  unprin- 
cipled slanderers  with  licentious  habits,  he  thus  gives 
an  account  of  ,his  moming  hours ;  — 

^*  Those  mommg  haunts  are  where  they  should  be,  at 
home  ;  not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  ir- 
regular feast,  but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter  often  ere  the 
sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  devotion ;  in 
summer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much 
tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read, 
till  the  attention  be  weary  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught; 
then  with  useful  and  generous  labors  preserving  the  body's 
health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not 
lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts 
in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations,  rather 
than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  slavish  life."—  Vol.  1. p.  233. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness  and  loftiness  of 
Milton's  virtue,  not  only  from  our  interest  in  the  sub* 
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iect,  but  that  we  may  put  to  shame  and  silence,  those 
men  who  make  genius  an  apology  for  vice,  and  take 
the  sacred  fire,  kindled  by  God  within  them,  to  inflame 
men's  passions,  and  to  minister  to  a  vile  sensuality. 

We  see  Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in  his  fervent 
and  constant  attachment  to  liberty.  Freedom,  in^  all 
its  forms  and  branches,  was  dear  to  him,  but  especially 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship, freedom  to  seek,  profess,  and  propagate  truth. 
The  liberQr  of  ordbary  politicians,  which  protects 
men's  outward  rights,  and  removes  restraints  from  the 
pursuit  of  property  and  outward  good,  fell  very  short 
of  that  for  which  Milton  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die. 
The  tyranny  which  he  hated  most  was  that,  which 
broke  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  com- 
munity. The  worst  feature  of  the  institutions  which 
he  assailed  was,  that  they  fettered  the  mind.  He  felt 
within  himself,  that  the  human  mind  had  a  principle  of 
perpetual  growth,  that  it  was  essentially  diffusive  and 
made  for  progress,  and  he  wished  every  chain  broken, 
that  it  might  run  the  race  of  truth  and  virtue  with 
increasing  ardor  and  success.  This  attachment  to  a 
spiritual  and  refined  freedom,  which  never  forsook  him 
b  the  hottest  controversies,  contributed  greatly  to  pro- 
tect his  genius,  imagination,  taste,  and  saisibility,  firom 
the  withering  and  polluting  influences  of  public  station, 
and  of  the  rage  of  parties.  It  threw  a  hue  of  poetry 
over  politics,  and  gave  a  sublime  reference  to  his  service 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  fact  that  Milton,  in  that 
stormy  day,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  public  ofiice,  kept 
bis  high  faculties  undepraved,  was  a  proof  of  no  com- 
mon greatness.  Politics,  however  they  make  the  in- 
tellect active,  sagacious,  and  bventive,  within  a  cer- 
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tain  sphere,  generally  extinguish  its  thirst  for  universal 
truth,  paralyze  sentiment  and  imagination,  corrupt  the 
simplicity  of  tlie  mind,  destroy  that  confidence  in  hu- 
man virtue,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  philanthropy 
and  generous  sacrifices,  and  end  in  cold  and  prudent 
selfishness.  Milton  passed  through  a  revolution,  which, 
in  its  last  stages  and  issue,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  damp 
enthusiasm,  to  scatter  the  visions  of  hope,  and  to  infuse 
doubts  of  the  reality  of  virtuous  principle  ;  and  yet  the 
ardor,  and  moral  feeling,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth 
came  forth  unhurt,  and  even  exalted,  from  the  trial. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Mihon's  devotion  to 
liberty,  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  he  wTote  his  cele- 
brated "  Defence  of  tlie  People  of  England,"  after 
being  distinctly  forewarned  by  his  physicians,  that  the 
effect  of  tliis  exertion  would  be  the  utter  loss  of  sight. 
His  reference  to  diis  part  of  his  history,  in  a  short 
poetical  effusion,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  withheld.  Ii 
is  inscribed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  to  whom  he 
appears  to  have  confided  his  lately  discovered  "  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Doctrine." 

*'  Cyriac,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot, 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  wilC  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  doat  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain 
mask, 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Sonnel  XXII 
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We  see  MSton^s  magnfinimity  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  ^'  Paradise  Lost "  was  written.  It  was  not 
b  prosperity,  in  honor,  and  amidst  triumphs,  but  in 
disappointment,  desertion,  and  in  what  the  world  calls 
disgrace,  chat  he  composed  that  work.  The  cause,  with 
which  he  had  identified  himself,  had  failed.  His  friends 
were  scattered  ;  liberty  was  trodden  under  foot ;  'and 
her  devoted  champion  was  a  by-word  among  the  tri- 
umphant roy^alists.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  true 
greatness  to  glorify  itself  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate 
and  execute  vast  entei-prises  in  defeat.  Milton,  fallen 
in  outward  condition,  afflicted  with  blindness,  disap- 
pointed in  his  best  hopes,  applied  himself  with  charac* 
teristic  energy  to  the  sublimest  achievement  of  intellect, 
solacing  himself  with  great  thoughts,  with  splendid  crea- 
tions, and  with  a  prophetic  confidence,  that,  however 
neglected  in  his  own  age,  he  was  framing  in  his  works  a 
bond  of  union  and  fellowship  with  the  illustrious  spirits 
of  a  brighter  day.  We  delight  to  contemplate  him  in 
his  retreat  and  last  years.  To  the  passing  spectator, 
he  seemed  fallen  and  forsaken,  and  his  blindness  was 
reproached  as  a  judgment  from  God.  But  though 
sighdess,  he  lived  in  light.  His  inward  eye  ranged 
through  universal  nature,  and  his  imagination  shed  on 
it  brighter  beams  than  the  sun.  Heaven,  and  hell,  and 
paradise  were  open  to  him.  He  visited  past  ages,  and 
gadiered  round  him  ancient  sages  and  heroes,  prophets 
and  aposdes,  brave  knights  and  gifted  bards.  As  he 
looked  forward,  ages  of  liberty  dawned  and  rose  to  his 
view,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to  bequeath  to  them 
an  inheritance  of  genius,  ^'  which  would  not  fade  away,'' 
and  was  to  live  in  the  memory,  reverence,  and  love,  of 
remotest  generations. 
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We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character,  not  onlj 
from  the  pleasure  of  paying  that  sacred  debt  which  the 
mind  owes  to  him  who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it, 
but  from  an  apprehension  that  Milton  has  not  yet  reaped 
his  due  harvest  of  esteem  and  veneration.  The  mists 
which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  Johnson  spread 
over  liis  bright  name,  are  not  yet  wholly  scattered,  though 
fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to  disparage  Johnson* 
We  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man 
to  the  manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and 
to  other  illustrious  names,  to  say,  that  Johnson  has 
iailed  of  the  highest  end  of  biography,  which  is  to  give 
immortality  to  virtue,  and  to  cidl  forth  fervent  admira- 
tion towards  those  who  have  shed  splendor  on  past  ages* 
We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  intentional  misre(N:e- 
sentation.  He  did  not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton* 
We  doubt  whether  two  other  minds,  having  so  litde  in 
common  as  those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  can  be 
found  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.  Johnson  was 
great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere  was  compara- 
tively '^  of  the  earth,"  whilst  Milton's  was  only  inferior 
to  that  of  angels.  It  was  customary,  in  the  day  of 
Johnson's  glory,  to  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him-with  a 
mighty,  but  still  an  earth-bom  race.  Milton  we  should 
rank  among  seraphs.  Johnson's  mind  acted  chiefly  on 
man's  actual  condition,  on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the 
springs  of  human  action,  on  the  passions  which  now 
agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly  to  have  dreamed 
of  a  higher  state  of  the  humui  mind  than  was  then  ex- 
hibited. Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep, 
yet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur  and  celestial  purity. 
He  thought,  not  so  much  of  what  noan  is,  as  of  what  he 
might  become.     His  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to  him 

VOL.    I.  4 
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of  a  higiier  condition  of  humanity,  and  to  promote  this 
be  thirsted  and  toiled  for  freedom,  as  the  element  for  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  his  nature.  —  In  religion 
Johnson  was  gloomy  and  inclined  to  superstition,  and 
on  the  subject  of  government  leaned  towards  absolute 
power ;  and  tlie  idea  of  reforming  either,  never  entered 
his  mmd  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it.  The  church 
and  the  civil  polity,  under  which  he  lived,  seemed  to  him 
perfect,  unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the  former 
would  be  improved  by  a  larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites 
and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the 
present  forms  of  religion  and  government  marks  ^  his 
works.  Hence  we  find  so  little  in  his  writings  which  is 
electric  and  soul-kindling,  and  which  gives  the  reader  a 
consciousness  of  being  made  for  a  state  of  loftier  thought 
and  feeling  than  the  present.  Milton's  whole  soul,  on  the 
contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legitimacy, 
hereditary  faith,  and  servile  reverence  for  established 
power.  He  could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men 
bad  bowed  for  ages.  ^^  Reformation  "  was  the  first  word 
of  public  warning  which  broke  from  his  youthful  lips, 
and  the  hope  of  it  was  the  solace  of  his  declining  years. 
The  difiTerence  between  Milton  and  Johnson  may  be 
traced,  not  only  in  these  great  features  of  mind,  but  in 
their  whole  characters.  Mihon  was  refined  and  spirit- 
ual in  his  habits,  temperate  almost  to  abstemiousness, 
and  refreshed  himself  after  intellectual  efibrt  by  music. 
Johnson  inclined  to  more  sensual  delights.  Milton  was 
exquisitely  alive  to  the  outward  creation,  to  sounds, 
motions,  and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Johnson,  through  defect  of  physical  organization,  if  not 
through  deeper  deficiency,  had  little  susceptibility  of 
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these  pure  and  delicate  pleasures,  and  would  not  bavo 
exchanged  the  Strand  for  the  vale  of  Tempo  or  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  How  could  Johnson  be 
}ust  to  Milton !  The  comparison^  which  we  have  in- 
stituted,  has  compelled  us  to  notice  Johnson's  defects. 
But  we  trust  we  are  not  blind  to  his  merits.  His  stately 
march,  his  pomp  and  power  of  language,  his  strength 
of  thought,  his  reverence  for  virtue  and  religion,  hb 
vigorous  logic,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  insight  into  the 
sfwings  of  human  action,  and  the  solemn  pathos  which 
occasionally  pervades  his  descriptions  of  life  and  his 
references  to  his  own  history,  command  our  willing 
admiration.  That  he  wanted  enthusiasm  and  creative 
imagination  and  lofty  sentiment,  was  not  his  fault. 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  being  Milton.  We  love 
intellectual  power  in  all  its  forms,  and  delight  in  the 
variety  of  mind.  We  blame  him  only  that  his  passions, 
prejudices,  and  b^otry  engaged  him  in  the  unworthy 
task  of  obscuring  the  brighter  glory  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  virtuous  men.  We  would  even  treat  what 
we  deem  the  faults  of  Johnson  with  a  tenderness  ap- 
proaching respect ;  for  they  were  results,  to  a  degree 
wUch  man  cannot  estimate,  of  a  diseased,  irritable, 
nervous,  unhappy  physical  temperament,  and  belonged 
to  the  body  more  than  to  the  mind.  We  only  ask  the 
friends  of  genius  not  to  put  their  faith  m  Johnson's 
delineations  of  it.  His  biographical  works  are  tinged 
with  his  notoriously  strong  prejudices,  and,  of  all  his 
'^  Lives,"  we  hold  that  of  Milton  to  be  the  most  apoc- 
ryphal. 

We  here  dose  our  general  remariu  on  Milton's  in- 
tdlectual  and  moral  qualities.  We  venerate  him  as  a 
man  of  genius,  but  still  more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity 
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and  Christian  virtue)  who  Tegardad  genius  and  poetiy 
as  sacred  gifts,  imparted  to  him,  not  to  amuse  men  or 
to  build  up  a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  quicken  and 
call  forth  what  was  great  and  divine  in  his  fellow^crea- 
tures,  and  might  secure  the  only  true  fame,  the  admi- 
ration of  minds  which  his  writings  were  to  kindle  and 
exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered **  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine."  This 
work,  we  have  said,  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  author.  From  its  very  nature,  it  cannot 
engage  and  fix  general  attention.  It  consists  very 
much  of  collections  of  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  how- 
ever exciting  in  their  proper  places,  are  read  with  little 
thought  or  emotion  when  taken  from  their  ordinary 
coimexion,  and  marshalled  under  systematic  heads* 
Milton  aims  to  give  us  the  doctrines  of  revektioo  in 
its  own  words.  We  have  them  in  a  phraseology  long 
funiliar  to  us,  and  we  are  disappointed ;  for  we  expected 
to  see  them,  not  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  but  as 
existing  in  the  mind  of  Milton,  mo(fified  by  his  peculiar 
intellect  and  sensibilit}',  combined  and  embodied  with 
his  various  knowledge,  ilhistreted  by  the  anadogies^ 
brightened  by  the  new  lights,  and  clothed  with  the 
associadons,  with  which  they  were  surrounded  by  this 
^ted  man.  We  hoped  to  see  these  doetrines  as  they 
were  viewed  by  Milton  in  his  moments  «f  soleran  feel** 
ing  and  deep  contemplation,  when  they  pervaded  and 
moved  his  whole  soul.  Still  there  are  passages  in 
which  Milton's  mind  is  kid  open  to  us.  We  refer 
to  the  parts  of  the  work,  whei*e  the  peculiarity  of  his 
opinioiis  obliges  him  to  state  his  reasons  for  adopting 
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tbem ;  and  tbese  we  value  lugbly  for  the  vigor  and  in- 
dependence of  intellect  with  winch  they  are  impressed. 
The  work  is  plain  and  unambitious  in  style.  Its  char- 
acterstics  are  a  calm  earnestness,  and  that  profound 
veneration  for  Scripture,  which  ceru^in  denominations 
of  Christians,  who  have  little  congeniality  with  Milton^ 
seem  to  claim  as  a  monopoly. 

His  introduction  is  worthy  every  man's  attention,  as 
a  deliberate,  mild  assertion  of  the  dearest  right  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  of  free  inquiry. 

"If  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the 
world  at  large  ;  if,  as  God  is  my  witness,  it  be  with  a 
friendly  and  benignant  feeling  towards  mankind,  that  I 
recuiily  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to  what  I 
esteem  my  best  and  richest  possession,  I  hope  to  meet 
with  a  candid  reception  from  all  parties,  and  that  none  at 
least  will  take  unjust  offence,  even  though  many  things 
should  be  brought  to  light,  which  will  at  once  be  seen  to 
dilfer  from  certain  received  opinions.  I  earnestly  beseech 
all  lovers  of  truth,  not  to  cry  out  that  the  church  is  thrown 
into  confusion  by  that  freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry, . 
which  is  granted  to  the  schools,  and  ought  certainly  to  be 
refused  to  no  believer,  since  we  are  ordered  to  prove  att 
lking$y  and  since  the  daily  progress  of  the  light  of  truth  ia 
productive,  far  less  of  disturbance  to  the  church,  than  of 
illumination  and  edification.'* —  Vol,  J.  pp,  5,  6. 

"  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it  appear  from  the 
<»pinions  I  shall  be  found  to  have  advanced,  whether  new 
or  old,  of  how  much  consequence  to  the  Christian  religion 
is  the  liberty,  not  only  of  winnowing  and  sifling  every 
doctrine,  but  also  of  thinking  and  even  writing  respect- 
ing it,  according  to  our  individual  faith  and  persuasion  ; 
an  inference  which  will  be  stronger  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  and  importance  of  those  opinions,  or  rather  in  pro- 
portion to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  the  abundant 
testimony  of  which  they  rest.  Without  this  liberty  there 
•  is  neither  religion  nor  gospel,  —  force  alone  prevails,  by 
which  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
supported.  Without  this  liberty  we  are  still  enslaved, 
not  indeed,  as  formerly,  under  the  divine  law,  but,  what 
4* 
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te  wont  of  all,  under  tlie  Ivw  of  man,  or,  to  spedc  more 
truly,  undor  a  barbarous  tyrannj."—  W.  L  ff.  1,  8« 

Qq  that  great  subject,  the  cbaracler  of  Ood,  Mihoa 

has  giyea  nothmg  particuhuly  worthy  of  notice,  except 

that  he  is  more  disposed,  than  Christians  in  general,  to 

oonceire  of  the  Bupreme  Being  under  the  forms  and 

affections  of  human  nature.  • 

**  If  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the  members  and 
form  of  man,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  attributing  to 
him  what  he  attributes  to  himself,  so  lon^  as  what  is  im- 
perfection and  weakness,  when  viewed  m  reference  to 
ourseWes,  be  considered  es  moei  complete  and  exceUent 
wheneyer  it  is  imputed  to  God."—  F^L  L  p.  23. 

Milton  is  not  the  first  Christian  who  has  thought  to 
render  die  Supreme  B^g  more  interesting  by  giving 
Urn  human  shape.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  expe- 
dient. To  spiritualize  our  conceptions  of  him  seems 
to  us  the  true  process  for  strengdienii^  our  intimacy 
with  him ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  hhn  as 
immediately  present  to  our  minds.  As  far  as  we  give 
him  a  material  form,  we  must  assign  to  him  a  place,  and 
diat  place  will  almost  necessarily  be  a  distant  €me,  and 
thus  we  shall  remove  him  from  the  soul,  which  is  his 
true  temple.  Besides,  a  definite  form  clashes  vnth 
God's  infinity,  which  is  his  supreme  distinction  end  on 
no  account  to  be  obscured ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  know  not  their  own  nature,  this  incom- 
prehensible atanbute  is  that  which  above  all  things 
constitutes  the  correspondence  or  adaptation,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  God  to  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  God's  efficiency,  Mikon  strenuously 
maintains  human  fireedom,  in  opposition  to  the  Cal-  * 
vinistic  doctrme  of  predestination.     He  maintains,  that 
God's  decrees  do  not  enoroaeb  on  moral  ^iher^ ;  fer 
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our  free  agency  is  the  very  object  decreed  and  predes* 
lined  by  the  Creator.  He  maintains,  that  some  of  die 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  election,  are  to 
be  understood  of  an  election  to  outward  privileges,  not 
to  everlasting  life  ;  and  that  in  other  texts,  which  relate 
to  the  future  state,  the  election  spoken  of  is  not  an 
arbitrary  choice  of  individuals,  but  of  that  ckss  or 
descriptions  of  persons,  be  it  large  or  small,  who  shall 
comply  with  the  prescribed  t^rms  of  salvation  ;  in  odier 
words,  it  is  a  conditional,  not  an  absolute  election,  and 
such  that  every  individual,  if  he  will,  may  be  included 
in  it.  Milton  has  so  far  told  us  truth.  We  wish  that 
we  could  add,  that  he  had  thrown  new  light  on  free 
agency.  This  great  subject  has  indeed  baffled  as  yet 
the  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems  now  to  be  consigned, 
with  other  sublime  topics,  under  the  sweeping  denomi* 
nation  of  ^^  metaphysics,"  to  general  neglect.  But  let 
it  not  be  given  up  in  despair.  The  time  is  coming, 
when  the  human  intellect  is  to  strike  into  new  fields, 
and  to  view  itself  and  its  Creator  and  the  universe 
from  new  positions,  and  we  trust,  that  the  darkness 
wliich  has  so  long  hung  over  our  moral  nature  will  be 
gradually  dispersed.  This  atnribute  of  free  agency, 
through  which  an  intelligent  being  is  striotiy  and  prop^- 
erly  a  cause,  an  agent,  an  originator  of  moral  good  or 
moral  evil,  and  not  a  mere  machine,  determined  by  out* 
ward  influences,  or  by  a  secret,  yet  resistiess  efficiency 
of  God,  which  virtually  makes  Him  the  author  and  sole 
author  of  all  human  actions,  —  this  moral  freedom,  whidi 
is  the  best  image  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity, 
seems  to  us  the  noblest  object  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation. However  questioned  and  darkened  by  a  host 
of  metnphysicians,  it  is  recognised  in  the  common  con- 
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sciousness  of  every  human  beings  It  b  Uie  ground  of 
responsibility,  the  fountain  of  moral  feeling.  It  is  in* 
volved  in  all  moral  judgments  and  affections,  and  thus 
gives  to  social  life  its  whole  interest ;  whilst  it  is  the 
chief  tie  between  the  soul  and  its  Creator.  The  fact 
tliat  philosophers  have  attempted  to  discard  free  agency 
from  their  explanations  of  moral  phenomena,  and  to 
subject  all  human  action  to  necessity,  to  mechanical 
causes,  or  other  extraneous  influences,  is  proof  enough, 
that  the  science  of  the  mind  has  as  yet  penetrated  litde 
beneath  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of  the  soul  are  still 
unexplored. 

Milton  naturally  passes  from  his  chapter  on  tlie  Su- 
preme  Being,  to  the  consideration  of  those  topics  which 
have  always  been  connected  with  this  part  of  theology ; 
we  mean,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  tlie  nature 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  that  Milton  lias  here  declared  himself  an  Anti- 
trinitarian,  and  strenuously  asserted  the  strict  and 
proper  unity  of  God.  His  chapter  on  ^'  The  Son  of 
God"  is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  the  work.  His 
^^  Prefatory  Remarks  "  are  highly  interesting,  as  joining 
with  a  manly  assertion  of  his  right,  an  affectionate  desire 
to  conciliate  the  Christians  from  whom  he  differed. 

"  I  cannot  enter  upon  subjects  of  so  much  dtfiiculty  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  again  pre> 
mising  a  few  introductory  words.  If  indeed  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  requires  implicit 
obedience  to  its  creed  on  all  points  of  faith,  I  should  have 
acquiesced  from  education  or  habit  in  its  simple  decree 
and  authority,  even  though  it  denies  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  now  received,  is  capable  of  being  proved 
from  any  passage  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  enroll  my- 
self among  the  number  of  those  who  acknowledse  the 
Word  of  God  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  ad- 
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▼ance  wfaat  appears  to  me  nmcli  BKire  deatlr  dedocMe 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  reoeived 
opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one,  who  belongs  to  the 
same  Protestant  or  Reformed  Church,  and  professes  to 
acknowledge  the  same  mle  of  faith  as  mjiwlf,  ahoold  take 
ofience  at  my  freedom,  particularly  as  I  iinpoae  my  au* 
thority  on  no  one,  hut  merely  propose  what  I  think  more 
worthy  of  belief  than  the  creed  m  general  acceptation. 
I  only  entreat,  that  my  readei;awill  ponder  and  examine 
my  statements  in  a  spirit  whicn  desires  to  discover  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice. 
For,  without  intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I  only  take  upon 
myself  to  refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the  oo 
casion  requires,  conformably  to  my  rijght,  or  rather  to  my 
duty,  as  a  man.  If  indeed  those,  with  whom  I  have  to 
contend,  were  able  to  produce  direct  attestation  from 
Heaven  to  the  tmilb  ciik^  doeUine  which  they  espouse,  it 
would  be  nothmg  less  than  impiety  to  venture  to  raise,  I 
do  not  say  a  clamor,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur  against  it. 
But,  inasmuch  as  they  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  more 
than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that  spiritual  iUnmination 
which  ie  common  to  all,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they 
should  on  their  part  allow  the  privileges  of  diligent  re- 
search and  free  discussion  to  another  inquirer,  who  is 
seeking  truth  through  the  same  means  and  in  the  sanM 
way  as  themselves,  and  whose  desire  of  benefiting  man- 
fcin4  is  equal  to  their  own."  —  Vol  L  pp.  103-  105. 

Milton  teaches,  that  the  Son  of  Ood  is  a  distinct 
being  from  God,  and  inferior  to  him,  that  he  existed 
befwe  the  world  was  made,  diat  he  is  the  first  of  the 
creation  of  God,  and  that  afterwards  all  other  things  * 
were  made  by  him,  as  the  instrument  or  minister  of  his 
Father.  He  maintains,  m  agreement  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
that  the  Holy  £^>irit  is  a  person,  an  intelligent  tgent, 
but  created  and  inferior  to  God.  This  opinion  of  MH* 
ton  is  the  more  remtrkable,  because  he  admits,  diat, 
before  the  dme  of  Christ,  the  Jews,  though  accustomed 
to  the  phrase.  Holy  Spirit,  never  attached  to  it  the 
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idea  of  personality,  and  that)  both  in  the  Old  and  the 

New  Testament,  it  is  often  used  to  express  God  him-> 
self,  or  his  power  and  agency.  It  is  strange,  that',  after 
these  concessions,  he  could  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
giving  a  figurative  bterpretation  to  the  few  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  person.  ^ 

We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  a  sketch  of 
Milton's  strong  reasoning  against  the  supreme  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must,  however,  pause  a  moment 
to  thank  God  that  he  has  raised  up  this  illustrious  ad- 
vocate  of  the  long  obscured  doctrine  of  the  'Divine 
Unity.  We  can  now  bring  forward  the  three  greatest 
and  noblest  minds  of  modem  times,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  witnesses  to  that  Great  Truth, 
of  which,  b  an  humbler  and  narrower  sphere,  we  de- 
sire to  be  the  defenders.  Our  Trinitarian  adversaries 
are  perpetually  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  of  Fathers 
and  Reformers.  We  take  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton, 
and  place  them  in  our  front,  and  want  no  others  to 
oppose  to  the  whole  array  of  great  names  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Before  these  mtellectual  suns,  the  stars  t>f 
self-named  Orthodoxy  '^  hide  their  diminished  heads." 
To  these  eminent  men  God  communicated  such  un- 
usual measures  of  light  and  mental  energy,  that  their 
^  names  spring  up  spontaneously,  when  we  think  or 
would  speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  Their 
theological  opinions  were  the  fruits  of  patient,  profound, 
reverent  study  of  the  Scriptures.  They  came  to  this 
work  with  minds  not  narrowed  by  a  technical,  profes- 
sional education,  but  accustomed  to  broad  views,  to  the 
widest  range  of  thought.  They  were  shackled  by  no 
par^  t^onnexions.     They  w^e  warped  by  no  clerical 
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amIutioD,  «&d  subdued  by  do  clerical  timidiqr*  Tbej 
came  to  this  subject  in  the  fulness  of  their  strengthi 
with  free  minds  open  to  truth,  and  with  unstained 
purity  of  life.  Thej  came  to  it  in  an  age,  when  the 
doctrine  of  the  TriniQr  was  instilled  by  education,  and 
upheld  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  by  penal 
laws.  And  what  did  these  great  and  good  men,  whose 
intellectual  energy  and  love  of  tnith  have  made  them 
the  chief  benefactors  of  the  human  mbd,  what,  we  ask, 
did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ?  a  triple  divinity  ? 
three  infinite  agents  ?  three  infinite  objects  of  worship  ? 
three  persons,  each  of  whom  possesses  his  own  distinct 
offices,  and  yet  shares  equally  in  the  godhead  with  the 
rest  ?  No !  Scripture  joined  with  nature  and  with 
that  secret  voice  in  the  heart,  which  even  idolatry  could 
not  always  stifle,  and  taught  them  to  bow  reverently 
before  the  One  Infinite  Father,  and  to  ascribe  to  him 
alone,  supreme,  self-existent  divinity.  —  Our  principal 
object  in  these  remarks  has  been  to  show,  that,  as  far 
as  great  names  are  arguroenu,  the  cause  of  Anti-trini- 
tarianism,  or  of  God's  proper  Unity,  is  supported  by 
the*  strongest.  But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say,  that  we 
put  Uttle  trust  in  these  fashionable  proofs.  The  chief 
use  of  great  names  in  religious  controversy  is,  to 
balance  and  neutralize  one  another,  that  the  unawed 
and  unfettered  mind  may  think  and  judge  with  a  due 
self-reverence,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountable* 
ness  to  God  alone. 

We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-trinitarian.  But 
we  have  no  desue  to  identify  him  with  any  sect.  His 
mind  was  too  independent  and  universal  to  narrow  itself 
to  human  creeds  and  parties.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
separated  himself,  in  his  last  years,  from  all  the  denomi* 
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nations  around  him;  and,  were  be  now  litiqg,  we  are 
not  sure  that  he  would  find  one,  to  which  he  would  be 
strongly  attracted.  He  would  probably  stand  first 
among  that  class  of  Christians,  more  numerous  than  is 
supposed,  and,  we  hope,  increasing,  who  are  too  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  too  dissatisfied  with  the 
dashing  systems  of  the  age,  to  attach  themselves  closely 
to  any  party  ;  in  whom  the  present  improved  state  of 
theology  has  created  a  consciousness  of  defect,  rathar 
than  the  triumph  of  acquisition ;  who,  however  partial 
to  their  own  creed,  cannot  persuade  themselves,  that 
it  is  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  human  mind,  and 
that  distant  ages  will  repeat  its  articles  as  reverendy 
as  the  Cathohcs  do  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  who  contend 
earnestly  for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  inquire 
will  think  as  they  do,  but  because  some  at  least  may  be 
expected  to  outstrip  them,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher 
truth.  With  this  nameless  and  spreading  class  we 
have  strong  sympathies.  We  want  new  light,  and  care 
not  whence  it  comes  ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  manifestation 
of  Christianity,  as  would  throw  all  present  systems  into 
obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which  Milton  will  proba- 
bly startle  a  majority  of  readers.  He  is  totally  opposed, 
as  were  most  of  the  ancient  pliilosophgrs,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  creating  the  universe  out  of  notliing* 
He  maintains,  that  there  can  be  no  action  without  a 
passive  material  on  which  the  act  is  exerted,  and  that 
accordingly  the  world  was  framed  out  of  a  preexistent 
matter.  To  the  question.  What  and  whence  is  this 
primary  matter  ?  he  answers.  It  is  from  God,  "  an  efflux 
of  the  Deity."    "  It  proceeded  from  God,"  and  c<?nse- 
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qnetitly  no  additional  existence  was  produced  by  crea- 
tion, nor  is  matter  capable  of  annihilation.  A  specimen 
of  his  speculations  on  tliis  subject,  is  given  m  the  fol- 
lowing quotation. 

*'  It  is  clear  then,  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  mat- 
ter of  some  kind  or  other.  For,  since  action  and  passion 
are  relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no  agent  can 
act  externally,  unless  there  be  some  patient,  such  as  mat- 
ter, it  appears  impossible  that  God  could  have  created  this 
world  out  of  nothing  ;  not  from  any  defect  of  power  on 
his  part,  but  because  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  have  previously  existed  capable  of  receiving  pas- 
sively the  exertion  of  the  divine  efficacy.  Since,  there- 
fore, both  Scripture  and  reason  concur  in  pronouncing 
that  all  these  things  were  made,  not  out  of  nothing,  but 
out  of  matter,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  matter  must 
either  have  always  existed  independently  of  God,  or  have 
originated  from  God  at  some  particular  point  of  time. 
That  matter  should  have  been  always  independent  of  God, 
(seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  principle,  dependent  on 
the  Deity,  and  subservient  to  him  ;  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  as  in  number,  considered  abstractly,  so  also  in  time 
or  eternity,  there  is  no  inherent  force  or  efficacy,)  that 
matter,  I  say,  should  have  existed  of  itself  from  all  eteiv 
nity,  is  inconceivable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  did  not 
exist  from  all  eternity,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  from 
whence  it  derives  its  origin.  There  remains,  therefore, 
but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  which  moreover  we 
have  the  authority  of  Scripture,  namely,  that  all  things  are 
of  God."— Vol.  I.  pp.  2.36,  237. 

This  doctrine  naturally  led  Milton  to  another  ;  viz. 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposed  distinction 
between  body  and  soul ;  for,  if  matter  is  an  ^^  efflux  of 
the  Deity,"  it  is  plainly  susceptible  of  intellectual  func- 
tions.    Accordingly  our  author  affirms,  — 

"  That  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and  properly 
one  and  individual,  not  compound  or  separable,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed  of 
two  distinct  and  different  natures,  as  of  soul  and  body, 

VOL*   I.  5 
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—  but  the  whole  man  is  soul,  and  the  soul  man ;  that  ia 
to  say,  a  body,  or  substance,  individual,  animated,  sensi- 
tive, and  rational."—  VoL  1.  pp.  250,  2Sl. 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  ^^  Paradise  Lost," 
which  we  have  admired  as  poetry,  was  deemed  by  Mil- 
ton sound  philosophy. 

"  O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  onefirH  maiier  all. 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life  : 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending. 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  ttark,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes  ;  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed. 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 
To  inttlUctuaU'—Par,  Lost.  B.  V.  lines  469-485. 

These  speculations  of  Milton  will  be  received  in  this 
age  with  more  favor,  or  with  less  aversion,  than  in  his 
own ;  for,  from  the  time  of  Locke,  the  discussions  of 
philosophers  have  tended  to  unsettle  our  notions  of  mat- 
ter, and  no  man  is  hardy  enough  now  to  say  what  it 
is,  or  what  it  may  not  be.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley, 
though  it  has  never  organized  a  sect,  has  yet  sensibl/ 
influenced  the  modes  of  thinking  among  metaphysicians; 
and  the  coincidence  of  this  system  with  'the  theory  of 
certain  Hindoo  philosophers  may  lead  us  to  suspect, 
that  it  contains  some  great  latent  truth,  of  which  the 
European  and  Hindoo  intellect,  so  generally  at  vari- 
ance, have  caught  a  glimpse.  Matter  is  indeed  a  Pro- 
teus, which  escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope  to  seize 
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it.  Priesdej  was  aiudoos  to  make  die  soul  material ; 
but,  for  this  purpose^  he  was  obliged  to  change  matter 
firom  a  substance  into  a  power,  that  is,  into  no  matter 
at  all ;  so  that  be  destroyed,  m  attempting  to  dLSine  it. 
We  have  thrown  out  these  remarks,  to  rescue  Milton's 
memory  irom  the  imputation,  which  he  was  the  last 
man  to  deserve,  of  irreverence  towards  God  ;  for  of  this 
some  will  deem  him  guiky  in  tracing  matter  to  the 
Dei^  as  its  fountain.  Matter,  which  seems  to  common 
people  so  intelligible,  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  We 
know  it  only  by  its  relation  to  mind,  or  as  an  assem- 
Mage  of  powers  to  awriran  certain  sensations.  Of  its 
relation  to  God,  we  may  be  said  to  know  nothing.  Per- 
haps, as  knowledge  advances,  we  shall  discover,  that 
the  Creator  is  bound  to  his  works  by  stronger  and  more 
intimate  ties,  than  we  now  imi^e.  We  do  not  dien 
quarrel  with  such  suggestions  as  Milton's,  though  wa 
cannot  but  wonder  at  ibe  earnestness  with  which  he  fol- 
lows out  such  doubtful  speculations. 

Mihon  neict  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  man's 
state  in  Paradise,  and,  as  marriage  was  the  only  social 
rdation  then  subsisting,  he  introduces  here  his  views  of 
that  institution,  and  of  polygamy  and  divorce.  These 
views  show,  if  not  the  soundness,  yet  the  characteristic 
independence  of  his  mind.  No  part  of  his  book  has 
given  such  ofii^ce  as  his  doctrine  of  the  lawfubess  of 
polygamy,  and  yet  nowhere  is  he  less  liable  to  reproach. 
It  is  plain  that  his  error  was  founded  on  his  reverence 
for  Scripture.  He  saw  that  polygamy  was  allowed  to 
the  best  men  m  the  Old  Testament,  to  patriarchs  be- 
fore the  law,  who,  he  says,  were  the  objects  of  God's 
special  favor,  and  to  eminent  individuals  m  subsequent 
;  and,  findmg  no  prohibition  of  it  in  the  New  Te»- 
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Uunent,  fae  believed,  that  not  od^  holjr  men  would  be 
traduced,  but  Scripture  diriionored,  hj  pronouncing  it 
morally  evil.  We  are  ftirare  that  some  will  say,  that 
the  practice  U  condemned  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
we  grant  that  it  is  censured  by  implication  in  these 
words  of  Christ,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  put  awqr  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
commkteth  adultery."*  But  we  believe  it  to  be  an 
indisputable  iact,  that,  althou^  Christianity  was  first 
preached  in  Asia,  which  had  been  from  the  earliest 
ages  the  seat  of  polygamy,  the  Aposdes  never  de- 
nounced it  as  a  crime,  and  never  required  their  con- 
verts to  put  away  ail  wives  but  one.  ^^  What  then  ?  " 
some  may  aay.  ^^  Are  you  too  the  advocates  of  the 
lawfukiBBS  of  polygamy  ?  "  We  answer.  No.  We  con* 
sider  our  religion  as  decidedly  hostile  to  this  practice ; 
and  we  add,  what  seems  to  us  of  great  importanoei 
tfiat  this  hostility  is  not  the  less  decided,  because  no 
express  prohibition  of  polygamy  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament ;  fiir  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  precise 
legislation,  marking  out  with  literal  exactness  every 
thing  to  be  done,  and  every  tinng  to  be  avoided  ;  but  an 
inculcation  of  broad  principles,  which  it  intrusts  to  m- 
dividuals  and  to  society  to  be  applied  according  to  their 
best  discretion.  It  is  through  this  generous  peculiarity, 
that  Christianity  is  fitted  to  be  a  universal  religion. 
Through  diis,  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with  all 
stages  of  socie^,  and  can  live  in  the  midst  of  abuses,, 
which  it  silently  and  powerfully  overcomes,  but  against 
which  it  would  avail  little,  iwere  it  immediately  to  lift 
op  the  voice  of  denunciation.  We  4II  know  that  long- 
cherished    corruptions,   which    have    sent  tlieir  roots 

•  Matt.  xix.  9. 
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Arough  the  whole  frame  of  a  commoniQr,  caonot  be 
torn  up  at  once,  without  dissohrisg  society.  To  Chris- 
tianity  is  committed  the  sublime  office  of  eradicating  all 
the  errors  and  evils  of  the  world  ;  but  this  it  does  by  a 
process  corresponding  with  man's  nature,  by  working  a 
gradual  revolution  in  the  mind,  which,  m  its  turn,  works 
a  safe  and  effectual  revolution  in  manners  and  Kfe.  No 
argument,  therefore,  in  favor  of  a  practice,  can  be  ad* 
duced  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  explicitly  reprobated 
in  the  New  Testament.  For  example,  Christianity 
went  forth  into  communities,  where  multitudes  were 
held  in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground  and  op- 
pressed by  despotism ;  abuses  on  which  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  frowns  as  sternly  as  on  any  which  can  be 
named.  Yet  Christianity  did  not  command  the  master 
to  free  his  slaves,  or  the  despot  to  descend  from  his 
ebsohjte  throne ;  but  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming 
sublime  truths  in  regard  to  God's  paternal  character 
and  administration,  and  broad  and  generous  principles 
of  action,  leaving  to  these  the  work  of  breaking  every 
chain,  by  a  gradual,  inward,  irresistible  influence,  and 
of  asserting  the  essential  equaliQr  aiid  unalienable  rights 
tX  the  whole  human  race.  —  We  cannot  leave  this  topic, 
without  adding,  that  not  only  Milton's  error  on  poly- 
gamy, but  many  other  noxious  mistakes,  have  resulted 
from  measuring  Christianity  by  the  condition  of  the 
primitive  church,  as  if  that  were  the  standard  of  faith 
and  practice,  as  if  every  thing  allowed  then  were  wise 
and  good,  as  if  the  religion  were  then  unfolded  in  all 
its  power  and  extent.  The  truth  is,  that  Christianity 
was  then  m  its  infancy.  The  Aposdes  communicated  its 
great  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews  and  Heathens  ; 
but  the  primitive  church  did  not,  and  coidd  not,  under- 
6* 
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Stand  all  that  was  iavolved  in  tliose  principles,  all  the 
applications  of  which  tbej  are  susceptible,  all  Uie  influ- 
ences they  were  to  exert  on  the  human  mind,  all  the 
combinations  they  were  to  form  with  the  new  truths 
which  time  was  to  unfold,  all  the  new  lights  in  which 
they  were  to  be  placed,  all  the  adaptations  to  human 
nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of  society,  which 
they  were  progressively  to  manifest.  In  the  first  age, 
tlie  religion  was  administered  with  a  wise  and  merciful 
conformity  to  the  capacities  of  its  recipients.  With 
the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  the  developement  of 
the  moral  faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing  itself,  and 
ought  to  be  freed,  from  the  local,  temporary,  and  acci- 
dental associauons  of  its  cliildhood.  Its  great  princi- 
ples are  coming  forth  more  distinctly  and  brightly,  and 
condemning  abuses  and  errors,  which  have  passed  cur- 
rent for  ages.  This  great  truth,  for  such  we  deem  it, 
that  Christianity  is  a  growing  light,  and  that  it  must 
be  more  or  less  expounded  by  every  age  for  itself,  was 
not  sufficiently  apprehended  by  Milton ;  nor  is  it  now 
understood  as  it  will  be.  For  want  of  apprehending 
it,  Christianity  is  administered  now,  too  much  as  it  was 
in  ages,  when  nothing  of  our  literature,  philosophy, 
jind  spirit  of  improvement  existed  ;  and  consequently 
it  does  not,  we  fear,  exert  that  entire  and  supreme 
sway  over  strong  and  cultivated  minds,  which  is  its 
due,  and  which  it  must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  conneated  with  polygamy  the  subject  of 
divorce,  on  which  he  is  known  to  have  diflfered  from 
many  Christians.  He  strenuously  maintains  in  the  work 
under  review,  and  more  largely  in  other  treatises,  that 
the  violation  of  the  marriage  bed  is  not  the  sole  ground 
of  divorce,  but  that   ^^  tlie   perpetual   interruption   of 


peace  and  auction,  iby  multta]  dUlerences  and  luikind- 
ness,  is  a  su$cient  reason  "  for  dis$olving  the  conju^l 
relation.     On  this  topic  we  caiinot  enlarge. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Wilton's  work,  in 
which  his  powerful  mind  might  have  been  expected  to 
bok  beyond  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  day>  but  in 
whioli  he  has  followed  the  beaten  road,  almost  without 
deviation,  seldom  noticing  difficulties,  and  hardly  seem* 
ing  to  know  their  existence.  We  refer  to  the  great  sub- 
jects of  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and  of  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  he 
has  assumed  as  true,  and  his  iaith  in  it  was  evidently 
strengthened  by  his  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  soul 
with  the  body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  teaches,  that 
souls  are  propagated  firom  parents  to  children,  and  not 
immediately  derived  from  God,  and  that  they  are  bom 
with  an  hereditary  taint,  just  as  the  body  contracts 
hereditary  disease.  It  is  bumbling  to  add,  that  he  sup- 
ports this  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  sin  by  phjrsical 
contagion,  on  the  ground  that  it  relieves  the  Creator 
from  the  charge  of  originating  the  corruption,  which  we 
are  said  to  bring  into  life  ;  as  if  the  infinitely  pure  and 
good  God  could,  by  a  covert  agency,  infect  with  moral 
eivil  the  passive  and  powerless  mind  of  the  infant,  and 
then  absolve  himself  of  the  horrible  work  by  imputing 
it  to  iostnunents  of  his  own  ordination  !  Milton  does 
not,  however,  believe  in  total  depravity,  feeling  that  this 
would  free  men  from  guilt,  by  taking  away  all  power  ; 
and  lie  therefore  leaves  us  a  portion  of  the  divine  image, 
not  enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of  virtue,  but  enough 
to  take  away  excuse  from  sin.  Snchiare  the  '^  tender 
mercies  "  of  theology  !  With  respect  to  Christ's  media- 
tion, be  supposes,  that  Christ  saves  us  by  bearmg  out 
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punishment,  a)id  in  this  way  satisfymg  God's  justice 
His  views  indeed  are  not  expressed  with  much  pre- 
cision, and  seem  to  have  been  formed  without  much  in- 
vestigation. On  these  great  subjects,  of  human  nature 
and  redemption,  we  confess,  we  are  disappomted  in 
finding  the  spirit  of  Milton  satisfying  itself  with  the  de- 
grading notions  w^ich  prevailed  around  him.  But  we 
remember,  that  it  is  the  order  of  Providence,  that  the 
greatest  minds  should  sympathize  much  with  their  age, 
and  that  they  contribute  the  more  to  the  progress  of 
mankind,  by  not  advancing  too  fast  and  too  far  beyond 
their  contemporaries.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  Milton 
maintams,  that  the  death  threatened  to  sin  extends 
equally  to  body  and  soul,  which  indeed  he  was  bound 
to  do,  as  he  holds  the  soul  and  body  to  be  one  ;  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  defend,  with  his  usual  power,  the 
necessary  inference,  that  all  consciousness  is  suspended 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.  We  have  no  faidi 
in  this  doctrine ;  but  we  respect  the  courage  with  which 
he  admits  and  mamtains  whatever  can  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  his  opinions. 

Having  concluded  the  subject  of  redemption,  he 
passes  to  what  he  calls  ''  man's  renovation,  or  the 
change  whereby  the  sinner  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
grace  ; "  and  here,  though  he  is  not  always  perspicuous, 
yet  he  seldom  deviates  from  what  was  then  the  beaten 
road.  We  owe  it,  however,  to  Milton,  to  say,  that, 
although  he  sometimes  approached,  he  never  adopted 
Calvinism.  All  the  distinguished  artictes  of  that  creed, 
total  depravity,  election  and  reprobation,  Christ  dying 
for  the  elect  only,  irresistible  grace,  the  perseverance 
of  die  saints,  and  justification  by  mere  faith,  all  are  de- 
nied and  opposed  by  him,  and  some  with  great  strength. 
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Swayed  as  MQton  was  by  the  age  in  which  he  Kved, 
bis  spirit  could  not  be  subdued  to  the  heart-withering 
faith  of  the  Genevan  school. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which  Milton  was 
deeply  interested;  we  mean  Christian  Liberty,  under 
which  head  may  \>e  included  the  discipline  of  the 
churchy  the  power  of  ministers,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  To  vindicate  the  liberty  of  Christians,  and  to 
secure  them  from  all  outward  impositions  and  ordi- 
nances, he  maintains  that  the  whole  Mosaic  law  is 
abolished,  so  that  no  part  is  binding  on  Christians  ;  a 
doctrine  which  may  startle  many,  who  believe  that  the 
moral  precepts  of  that  law  are  as  binding  now  as  ever. 
But  such  persons  differ  little  in  reality  from  Milton, 
whose  true  meaning  is,  that  these  precepts  bind  Chris-* 
tians,  not  through  the  authority  of  Moses,  which  is 
wholly  done  away,  but  only  because  they  are  taken  up 
and  incorporated  into  Christianity,  which  is  our  only 
law,  and  which  has  set  forth  whatever  was  permanently 
valuable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more  perfect  form^  and  with 
more  powerful  sanctions. 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of  Christians,  he 

maintains,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  the  right  of  every 

believer  to  consult  the  Scriptures  and  to  judge  of  them 

for  himself.    Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  takes  the  ground 

of  Quakerism,   and   maintains   that   the   Christian,   in 

addition  to  the  Scriptures,  has  an  inward  guide,  with 

which  no  human  authority  should  interfere. 

'*  Under  the  gospel  we  possess,  as  it  were,  a  twofold 
Scripture,  one  external,  which  is  the  written  word,  and 
the  other  internal,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  according  to  the  promise  of  God,  and 
with  the  intent  that  it  should  by  no  means  be  neglected." 
-^Vol.  IL  p.  \1%.     **  The  external  scripture has 
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been  liable  to  frequent  corruption,  and  in  some  instancea 
has  been  corrupted,  through  the  number,  and  occasion- 
ally the  bad  faith,  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  handed 
down,  the  variety  and  discrepancy  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts, and  the  additional  diversity  produced  by  subse- 
quent transcripts  and  printed  editions.  But  the  Spirit 
which  leads  to  truth  cannot  be  corrupted,  neither  is  it 
easy  to  deceive  a  man  who  is  really  spiritual." — />.  173. 
"It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  purpose  of  Providence 
in  committing  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  such 
uncertain  and  variable  guardianship,  unless  it  were  to 
teach  us,  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  Spirit  which 
is  given  to  us  is  a  more  certain  guide  than  Scripture, 
whom,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow." — p.  174. 
''Hence  it  follows,  that  when  an  acquiescence  in  hu- 
man opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  is  exacted,  in  the  name  either  of  the 
church  or  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  from  those  who 
are  themselves  led  individually  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  this 
is  in  effect  to  impose  a  yoke,  not  on  man,  but  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  itself."— p.  176. 

This,  in  words,  is  genuine  Quakerism ;  but  whether 
Milton  understood  by  the  Holy  Spirit  tlmt  immediatt 
revelation,  wbicb  forms  the  leading  doctrine  of  that 
creed,  we  doubt.  To  this  doctrine  it  may  be  objected, 
and  we  think  Milton  mustliave  felt  the  objection,  that  it 
disparages  and  discourages  our  faculties,  and  produces 
inaction  of  mind,  leading  men  to  expect  from  a  sudden 
flash  from  Heaven,  the  truth  which  we  are  taught  to 
seek  by  the  right  use  of  our  own  powers.  We  imagine 
that  Milton  believed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  whh 
and  by  our  own  understandings,  and,  instead  of  super* 
sedmg  reason,  invigorates  and  extends  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  pbce  where  his  precise  views  are  obscured 
by  general  expressions,  or  by  rapid  and  superficial  no- 
tices of  subjects. 

In  Milton's  views  of  the  church  and  the  ministry. 
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we  have  other  proofii  of  his  coastrubg  the  Scriptures 
in   the    manner    most   favorable   to   Christian   liberty. 
He  teaches,  that  the  universal  church  has  no  head  but 
Christ,  and  that  the  power  arrogated  hj  popes,  coun« 
cils,  and  bishops,  is  gross  usurpation.     In  regard  to 
particular   churches,  he   is   a  strict  Congregationalist. 
Each  church,  he  sajs,  is  competent  to  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  connected  with  others  only  by  the  bond  of 
charity.     No  others  are  authorized  to  interfere  with  any 
of  its  concerns,  but  in  the  way  of  brotherly  counsel. 

"Every  church  consisting  of  the  above  parts,"  i.  e. 
well  instructed  believers,  ''however  small  its  numbers, 
is  to  be  considered  as  in  itself  an  integral  and  perfect 
church,  so  far  as  regards  its  religious  rights  ;  nor  has  it 
any  superior  on  earui,  whether  individual,  or.  assembly, 
or  convention,  to  whom  it  can  be  lawfully  required  to 
render  submission  ;  inasmuch  as  no  believer  out  of  its 
pale,  nor  any  order  or  council  of  men  whatever,  has  a 
greater  right  than  itself,  to  expect  a  participation  in  the 
written  word  and  the  promises,  in  the  presence  of  Christ, 
in  the  presiding  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  those 
gracious  gifts  which  are  the  reward  of  united  prayer." 

Vol.  ILp.  194. 

The  choice  of  the  minister,  he  says,  belongs  to  the 
people.  The  minister,  if  possible,  should  serve  the 
church  gratuitously,  and  Uve  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands.  This  unpaid  service  he  pronounces  more  noble 
and  consonant  to  our  Lord's  example  and  that  of  the 
Aposdes.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  he  favors 
the  idea  of  a  church  consisting  of  few  members. 

"All  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  believers,  all,  in  short,  that  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  church,  may  be  duly  and  orderly  transacted 
in  a  particular  church,  within  the  walls  of  a  private  house, 
and  where  the  liumbers  assembled  are  inconsiderable. 
Kay,  such  a  church,  when  in  compliance  with  the  in^ 
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terested  vieirs  of  itfl  putor  it  dlows  of  an  increase  of 
numbers  beyond  whet  is  convenient,  deprives  itself  in  a 

great  measure  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  meet- 
ing in  common." —  Vol,  11,  p.  194. 

He  maintains,  tliat  ministers  are  not  to  monopolize 
public  bstruction,  or  tlie  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nances ;  but  that  all  Christians^  havmg  sufficient  gifts, 
are  to  participate  in  these  services. 

'*  The  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to  be  maintained, 
not  after  the  present  mode,  but  according  to  the  apostoli- 
cal institution,  which  did  not  ordain  that  an  individual, 
and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  speak- 
ing from  a  higher  place,  but  that  each  believer  in  turn 
should  be  authorized  to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  teach,  oi 
exhort,  according  to  his  gifts  ;  insomuch  that  even  the 
weakest  aipong  the  brethren  had  the  privilege  of  asking 
questions,  and  consulting  the  elders  and  more  experienced 
members  of  the  congregation." —  Vol.  II.  p.  203.  "  Any 
believer  is  competent  to  act  as  an  ordinary  minitUr,  ac- 
cording as  convenience  may  require,  provided  only  he  be 
endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts  ;  these  gifts  constitut- 
ing his  mission." — p.  163.  "If  therefore  it  be  com- 
petent to  any  believer  whatever  to  preach  the  gospel,  pro* 
vided  he  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  gifts,  it  is  also 
competent  to  him  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  ;  inas- 
Inuch  as  the  latter  office  is  inferior  to  the  former."-— p. 
157.  '*  With  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  abo,  it  has  been 
shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  all  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  that  rite,  but  that  the  privilege  of  dispensing 
the  elements  is  confined  to  no  particular  man,  or  order  oi 
men." — p.  168. 

We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
these  passages  breathe  ;  but  from  some  of  the  particular 
views  we  dissent.  The  great  error  of  Milton  lies  in 
supposing  that  the  primitive  church  was  meant  to  be  a 
model  for  all  ages.  But  can  we  suppose  that  the  church 
at  Its  birth,  when  it  was  poor,  persecuted,  hemmed  in 
by  .Judaism  and  He^thenism^  supplied  imperfectly  with 
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writtea  rules  and  records,  dependent  for  instruction 
chiefljT  on  inspired  teachers,  and  composed  of  converts 
who  had  grown  up  and  been  steeped  in  Jewish  and 
Heathen  errors,  can  we  imagine,  that  m  these  circum* 
sunces  the  church  took  a  form  which  it  ought  to  retain 
as  sacred  and  unalterable,  m  its  triumphs,  and  pros- 
perity, and  diffusion,  and  in  ages  of  greater  light  and 
refinement  ?  We  know  that  in  the  first  ages  there  were 
no  ministers  with  salaries,  or  edifices  for  pubUc  wor^ 
ship.  Christians  met  in  private  houses,  and  sometimes 
in  the  obscurest  they  could  find.  On  these  occasions, 
the  services  were  not  monopolized  by  an  individual, 
but  shared  by  the  fraternity  ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  m  the 
New  Testament  that  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  baptism  was  confined  to  the  minister.  But 
in  all  this  we  have  no  rule  for  the  present  day.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  us  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal religion,  intended  for  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
for  all  the  progressive  states  of  society  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  to  suppose  that  in  its  infancy  it  established 
an  order  of  worship,  instruction,  and  discipline,  which 
was  to  remain  inviolable  in  all  future  times.  This  doc* 
trme  of  an  inflexible  fonn  seems  to  us  servile,  supersii^ 
tious,  and  disparaging  to  Christianity.  Our  religion  is 
too  spiritual  and  inward,  and  cares  too  little  about  its 
exterior,  to  bind  itself  in  this  everlasting  chain.  The 
acknowledged  indefiniteness  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  enlarged 
and  prospective  wisdom  of  its  Founder.  We  believe, 
that,  with  the  diffusion  of  liberal  views,  the  question 
will  arise,  whether  our  religion  cannot  be  taught  and 
administered  in  methods  and  forms  more  adapted,  than 
those  which  now  prevail,  to  its  spirit  and  great  design, 
VOL.  I.  6 
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to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  society.  Among  the  changes  which  may 
grow  from  tliis  discussion,  we  do  not  anticipate  the 
adoption  of  Mihon's  plan  of  sentencing  ministers  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  for  we  think 
that  we  see  reasons,  in  the  general  spread  of  knowledge, 
for  enlarging  their  means  and  opportunities  of  study  and 
intellectual  culture,  that  diey  may  meet  tlie  increasing 
demand  for  more  enlightened  inculcation  of  Christian 
truth.  At  the  same  time,  it  seenis  to  us  not  unlikely, 
tliat,  in  conformity  to  Milton's  suggestion,  public  instruc- 
tion, instead  of  continuing  to  be  a  monopoly  of  ministers, 
may  be  extended  freely  to  men  of  superior  intelligence 
and  piety,  and  that  the  results  of  this  arrangement  may 
be,  the  infusion  of  new  life,  power,  and  practical  wis- 
dom into  religious  teaching,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
more  natural,  free,  and  various  eloquence,  for  the  tech- 
nical and  monotonous  mode  of  treating  subjects,  which 
clings  so  often  and  so  obstinately  to  the  performances 
of  the  pulpit.  —  Again,  we  do  not  expect,  among  the 
changes  of  forms  and  outward  worship,  that  Christians, 
to  meet  our  author's  views,  will  shut  their  churches  and 
meet  in  private  houses ;  for  large  religious  edifices,  and 
large  congregations,  seem  to  us  among  the  important 
means  of  collecting,  and  interesting  in  Christianity,  the 
mass  of  the  community.  But  perhaps  narrower  asso- 
ciations for  religious  improvement  may  be  formed,  in 
which  the  formalities  of  public  worship  will  be  relaxed, 
and  Christians  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  more  fa- 
miliar and  confidental  meetings  of  the  primitive  con- 
verts. It  is  indeed  a  great  question,  how  the  public 
administration  of  Christianity,  including  modes  of  dis- 
ciplme,  instruction,  and  worship,  may  be  rendered  more' 
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impraMiiTe  and  efiectuaL  This  field  b  almost  uDtrodden ; 
but,  if  we  read  ari^  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day 
for  exploring  it  draws  nigh. 

We  have  said,  that,  whilst  we  dissent  from  some  of 
Malt<m's  views  on  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks, 
we  agree  in  their  spirit.  It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  all 
his  suggestions,  to  strip  the  clergy,  as  they  are  called, 
of  that  peculiar,  artificial  sanctity,  with  which  supersti- 
tion had  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had  made  their 
simple,  benignant  office,  one  of  the  worst  instruments 
of  ambition  and  despotism*  We  believe,  that  this  insti- 
tutioD  wiH  never  exert  its  true  and  full  power  on  the 
church  and  <hi  the  world,  until  the  childish  awe,  with 
wluch  it  has  been  viewed,  shall  be  exchanged  for  en- 
fighteoed  esteem,  and  until  men,  instead  of  expecting 
(rom  it  certain  mysterious,  undefined  influences,  s^all 
see  in  it  a  rational  provision  for  promoting  virtue  and 
happmess,  not  by  magic,  but  according  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  human  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  '^  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
ttine"  furnishes  topics  on  which  we  should  willingly 
remark ;  but  we  have  only  time  to  glance  at  the  opinions 
in  which  Milttm  differs  from  the  majority.  He  rejects 
infant  baptism,  and  argues  against  it  with  his  usual 
earnestness  and  strength.  He  not  only  affirms,  with 
nanny  other  Christians,  that  the  fourth  commandment, 
relsting  to  the  Sabbath,  is  abolished  with  the  rest  of 
the  Mosaic  system,  but  maintains,  what  few  have  done, 
that  under  the  gospel  no  time  is  appointed  for  public 
worship,  but  that  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  rests  wholly  on  expediency,  and  on  the  agree- 
ment of  Christians.  He  believes,  that  Christ  is  to 
visibly  for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that 
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he  ^fiH  reign  a  tbousend  years  on  eartb)  at  die  end  of 
#hich  period  Satan  will  assail  the  church  with  an  in- 
numerable confederacy,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  erer* 
lasting  ruin.  He  speaks  of  the  judgment  as  b^inning 
with  Christ's  second  advent,  and  as  comprehendii^  his 
whole  government  throtj^h  the  millennium,  as  well  as 
the  closbg  scene,  when  sentence  will  be  pronounced 
on  evil  angels,  and  on  the  whole  human  race.  We  have 
now  given,  we  believe,  all  the  peculiarities  of  Milton's 
faith.  As  for  that  large  part  of  his  work,  b  which 
he  has  accumulated  scriptural  proofs  of  doctrmes  and 
duties  in  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  its  general 
tenor  may  be  understood  without  fturdier  remarks. 

It  may  now  be  asked.  What  is  the  value  of  this  bodt  ? 
We  prize  it  chiefly  as  a  testimony  to  Mikon's  profound 
reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  assertion 
of  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  mind.  We  are  obliged 
to  say,  that  the  work  dirows  Htde  new  light  on  the 
great  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some  wiii  say,  that 
this  ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  for  new  light  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  the-  department  of  theology.  1^,  if 
this  be  true,  our  religion  may  be  charged  whh  the  vmnt 
of  adaptation  to  our  nature  m  an  essential  point;  for 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  human  mind  is 
its  thirst  for  constandy  enlarging  knowledge,  and  its 
proneness  to  lose  its  interest  in  sdbjeets  which  it  has 
exhausted.  The  chief  cause  of  Milton's  failure  was, 
that  he  sought  truth  too  exclusively  in  the  past,  and 
among  the  dead.  He  indeed  called  no  man  master, 
and  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Fathers,  and  was  evi« 
dendy  dissatisfied  with  all  the  sects  which  had  preceded 
or  were  spread  around  him.  Still  he  believed  in  the 
perfecticm  of  the  primitive  church,  and  diat  Ohriititni* 
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t]fs  instead  of  being  carried  forward,  was  to  be  carried 
back  to  its  origJDal  purity*  To  use  his  own  strikiQg 
]aDg^age,  '^  the  lovely  form  of  Truth,"  which  Christians 
at  first  embraced,  '^had  been  hewn  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  ;  "  and  consequently  he  believed,  that 
the  great  duty  of  her  friends  was,  ''to  gather  up  limb 
by  I'unb,  and  bring  together  every  joint  and  member." 
In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  he  acted  too  much  as 
an  eclectic  theologian,  culling  something  from  almost 
every  sect,  and  endeavouring  to  form  an  harmonious 
system  from  materiab  ''  gathered  from  the  four  winds." 
He  would  liave  done  better,  had  he  sought  truth  less 
in  other  minds,  and  more  in  the  communion  of  his  own 
soul  with  Scripture,  nature,  God,  and  itself.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  church,  from  its  beginning,  had  been  im- 
perfect in  knowledge  and  practice,  and  our  business 
is,  not  to  rest  in  the  past,  but  to  use  it  .as  a  means  of 
a  purer  and  brighter  futurity.  Christianity  began  to 
be  corrupted  at  its  birth,  to  be  debased  by  earthly 
mixtures,  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  earth.  The  seeds 
of  that  corruption,  which  grew  and  shot  up  into  the 
overshadowing  despotism  of  Papal  Rome,  were  sown 
in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  learn  in  the  Epistles  ; 
and  we  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  tliat 
nothing  but  a  stupendous  moral  miracle,  subverting  all 
tlie  laws  of  tiie  human  mind,  could  have  prevented  their 
developement.  Who,  that  understands  human  nature, 
does  not  know,  that  old  associations  are  not  broken  up 
in  a  moment ;  that,  to  minds  plunged  in  a  midnight 
of  error,  truth  must  gradually  open  like  the  dawning 
day  ;  that  old  views  will  mingle  with  the  new  ;  that 
old  ideas,  which  we  wish  to  banish,  will  adhere  to 
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the  old  words  to  which  they  were  formerly  attaclietf ; 
and  that  the  snddeti  and  entire  eradication  of  long- 
rooted  errors  would  be  equivalent  to  ilie  creation  of 
a  new  intellect  ?  How  long  did  the  Apostles,  under 
Christ's  immediate  tuition,  withstand  his  instructions  ! 
Even  Peter,  after  the  miraculous  illumination  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  remained  ignorant,  until  the  mes- 
sage from  Cornelius,  of  that  glorious  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  and 
the  equal  participation  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah.  As  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity was  preached,  it  was  blended  with  Judaism, 
which  had  power  to  neutralize  the  authority  of  Paul  in 
many  churches.  In  like  manner,  it  soon  began  to  be 
*^  spoiled  "  of  its  simplicity,  "  by  philosophy  and  science 
falsely  so  called,"  and  to  be  encumbered  by  Pagan 
ceremonies.  The  first  Christians  were  indeed  brought 
into  "  wonderful  light,"  if  their  Christian  slate  be  com- 
pared with  the  darkness  from  which  they  had  emerged  ; 
but  not  if  compared  with  the  perfection  of  knowledge 
to  which  Christ  came  to  exalt  the  human  race.  The 
earliest  Fathers,  as  we  learn  from  their  works,  were 
not  receptive  of  large  communications  of  truth.  Their 
writings  abound  in  puerilities  and  marks  of  childish 
credulity,  and  betray  that  indistinctness  of  vision, 
which  is  experienced  by  men  who  issue  from  thick 
darkness  into  the  light  of  day.  In  the '  ages  of  bar- 
barism which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Christianity,  though  it  answered  wise  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence, was  more  and  more  disfigured  and  obscured. 
The  Reformation  was  indeed  a  glorious  era,  but 
glorious  for  its  reduction  of  Papal  and  clerical  power, 
and  for  the  partial  liberation  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
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for  iimne<fiat6  mprovements  of  men's  apprebeaBioai 
of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  Refarmert  invenled  or 
brought  back  as  injurious  errors  as  those  they  orei^ 
threw.  Ltither's  consubstantiatibn  differed  firom  the 
Pope's  transubstantiation  by  a  syllable,  and  that  was 
all  the  gain;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  trmnsiib- 
stantxation  was  a  less  monstrous  doctrine  than  the  five 
points  of  Calvin.  How  vain,  therefore,  was  Milton's 
search  for  ^'the  mangled  Osiris,"  for  ^^the  lovely  form 
and  immortal  features  of  Truth,"  in  the  history  of  the 
church ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  would  cut  crfT 
the  present  age  from  the  past.  We  mean  not,  that 
Milton  should  have  neglected  the  labors  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  believed  justly,  that  all  the  periods  and 
generations  of  the  human  family  are  bound  together 
by  a  sublime  connexion,  and  tliat  the  wisdom  of  each 
age  is  chiefly  a  derivation  from  ail  preceding  ages,  not 
excepting  tlie  most  ancient,  just  as  a  noble  stream, 
through  its  whole  extent  and  in  its  widest  overflowings, 
still  holds  communication  with  its  infant  springs,  gush- 
ing out  perhaps  in  the  depths  of  distant  forests,  or  on 
the  heights  of  solitary  mountains.  We  only  mean  to 
say,  that  the  stream  of  religious  knowledge  is  to  swell 
and  grow  through  Its  whole  course,  and  to  receive  new 
contributions  from  gifted "  minds  in  successive  genera- 
tions. We  only  regret,  that  Milton  did  not  draw  more 
from  the  deep  and  full  fountains  of  his  own  soul.  We 
Avish  only  to  teach,  that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of 
our  race,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  instead  of  being 
rested  in,  are  to  bear  us  onward  to  new  heights  of  truth 
and  virtue.  We  mean  not  to  complain  of  Milton  for 
not  doing  more.     He  rendered  to  mankind  a  far  greater 
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senrice  tban  that  of  a  teacher  of  un  improyed  theoiogf  . 
He  taught  and  exemplified  that  spirit  of  intellectual 
freedom,  through  which  all  the  great  conquests  of 
truth  are  to  be  achieved,  and  by  which  the  human  mind 
is  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness  of  its  sublime  facul- 
ties, and  to  invigorate  and  expand  itself  for  ever. 

We  liere  close  our  remarks  on  Milton.  In  offering 
this  tribute,  we  have  aimed  at  something  higher  than 
to  express  and  gratify  our  admiration  of  an  eminent 
man.  We  believe,  that  an  enlightened  and  exalted 
mind  is  a  brighter  manifestation  of  God  than  the  out- 
ward universe ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we  have  been 
able,  the  praises  of  an  illustrious  servant  of  the  Most 
High,  that,  through  him,  glory  may  redound  to  the 
Father  of  all  spirits,  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom  and 
magnanimous  virtue.  And  still  more  ;  we  believe  that 
the  sublime  intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted,  not 
for  his  own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken  kindred  virtue 
and  greatness  in  other  souls.  Far  from  regarding 
him  as  standing  alone  and  unapproachable,  we  believe 
that  he  is  an  illustration  of  what  all,  who  are  tnie 
to  their  nature,  will  become  in  the  progress  of  their 
being;  and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  to  excite  an 
ineffectual  admiration,  but  to  stir  up  our  own  and 
others'  breasts  to  an  exhilarating  pursuit  of  high  and 
ever-growing  attainments  in  intellect  and  virtue. 
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l^E  Life  of  Na^lecm  BMaparte  by  Sir  Waker  Boott 
has  been  aaticipttSed  with  an  eagerness,  proportioned 
to  ifae  anriralled  poweirs  of  the  author,  and  to  the 
wondevful  endowments  and  fortunes  of  the  hero.  That 
die  general  especMion  has  been  satisfied,  we  cannot 
effirm.  Bst.  few  will  deny,  diat  the  writer  has  girea 
us  «  monoment  of  his  great  talents.  The  rapidity 
widi  vfbidi  Bvch  b.  work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes 
ut.  We  think,  faowefier,  that  the  authoi»  owed  lo  hiim 
sctf,  and  to  the  pobMe,  a  more  delfterote  execntion  of 
this  important  undertaking.  He  should  either  have 
abandoned  it^  or  have  bestowed  on  it  the  long  and 
patient  labor  ^rfiich  it  required.  The  marks  of  negli<» 
gence  and  fasste,  whidi  are  spread  throng^  the  work, 
are  serious  blemishes,  and,  to  more  fastidious  readers, 
inexpiable  defects.  It  wants  eompressmn  and  selec<> 
iian  throughout.  |Aany  passages  are  encombered  with 
vwbiage.      Many  thoc^^its  are  weakened  by  usetess 
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expansion  and  worse  than  useless  repetilion.  Coiiip8rh> 
sons  are  accumulated  to  excess,  and,  whilst  manj  are 
exquisite,  perhaps  as  many  are  trite  and  unworthy  of 
history.  The  remarks  are  generally  just,  but  obvious. 
We  state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may  express 
the  more  freely  our  admiration  of  the  talents,  which 
have  executed  so  rapidly  a  work  so  extensive  and  va- 
rious, so  rich  in  information,  so  iiresh  and  vivid  in  de- 
scription, and  furnishing  such  abundant  specimens  of  a 
free,  graceful,  and  vigorous  style. 

The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  impartiality.  It  is 
probably  inaccurate  in  many  of  its  details,  but  singu- 
larly free  from  prejudice  and  passion.  Not  a  few,  wbo 
considered  that  the  author  was  both  a  Briton  and  a 
friend  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  Pitt,  were  ex- 
pecting from  his  pen  a  discolored  delineation  of  the 
implacable  foe  of  England  and  of  that  great  mmbter. 
But  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  and  his  reverence  for 
bistorical  truth,  have  effectually  preserved  him  from 
abusing  the  great  power,  conferred  on  him  by  his 
talents,  over  public  opinion.  We  think,  that  his  laud* 
able  fear  of  wronging  the  enony  of  his  country,  joined 
to  an  admintf  ion  of  the  dazxling  qualities  of  Napoleon, 
has  led  him  to  soften  unduly  the  crimes  of  his  hero, 
and  to  give  more  favorable  impressi<M)s  than  truth  wfll 
warrant. 

But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs  not  our  praise, 
and  can  suffer  little  by  our  censure.  Our  concem  is 
with  his  subject.  A  just  estmiate  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  France  seems  to  us  important.  That  extraordmwy 
man,  having  operated  on  the  world  with  unprecedented 
power  during  his  life,  is  now  bfluencing  it  by  Us 
eharacter.      That    character,   we   apprehend,    is   not 
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Tiewed  as  it  should  be.  The  kmd  of  admiretioo  which 
ii  inspires,  evea  in  free  countries,  is  a  bad  omeQ.  The 
greatest  crime  against  society,  that  of  spoiiing  it  of  its 
ri^ts  and  loading  it  with  chains,  stiO  ftils  to  move 
that  deep  abhorrence,  which  b  its  due ;  and  which,  if 
really  felt,  would  fix  on  the  usurper  a  brand  of  mdeUble 
infamy*  Regarding  freedom  as  the  chief  interest  of 
human  nature,  as  essential  to  its  intellectual,  moral, 
and  reli^ous  progress,  we  look  on  men,  who  have 
signalized  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  it,  with  an 
indignation  at  once  stem  and  sorrowful,  which  no  glare 
of  successful  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd,  can 
induce  us  to  suppress.  We  mean  then  to  speak  freely 
of  Napoleon.  But,  if  we  know  ourselves,  we  couM  on 
no  account  utter  one  unjust  reproach.  We  speak  the 
more  freely,  because  conscious  of  exemption  from  every 
feeh'ng  like  animosity.  We  war  not  with  the  dead.  We 
would  resist  only  what  we  deem  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  dead.  We  would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  humanity,  a  cause  ])erpetually  betrayed 
by  the  adnnration  lavished  on  prosperous  crime  and  all- 
grasping  ambition.  Our  great  topic  will  be  the  Char- 
acter of  Napoleon ;  and  with  this  we  shall  naturally 
intersperse  reflections  on  the  great  interests  which  he 
perpetually  influenced. 

We  b^n  with  observing,  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice 
to  Bonaparte  to  remember,  that  he  grew  up  under 
dkastrons  influences,  in  a  troubled  day,  when  men's 
miiidB  were  convulsed,  old  institutions  overthrown,  old 
cqpimons  shaken,  old  restraints  snapped  asunder ;  when 
the  authority  of  religion- was  spurned,  and  youth  aban- 
doned to  unwonted  license ;  when  the  imagination  was 
made  feverish  by  visions  of  indistinct  good,  and  die 
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passions  swelled,  by  the  sympathy  of  millioDd,  to  a 
resistless  torrent.  A  more  dangerous  school  for  the 
character  cannot  well  be  conceived.  That  all-seeing 
Being,  who  knows  the  trials  of  his  creatures  and  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  can  alone  judge  to  what  d^ree 
crimes  are  extenuated  by  circumstances  so  inauspicious. 
This  we  must  remember  in  reviewing  die  history  of 
men,  who  were  exposed  to  trials  unknown  to  ourselves. 
But,  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evil  agent  is  diminished 
by  infelicities  of  education  or  condition,  we  must  not 
therefore  confound  the  immutable  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  withhold  our  reprobation  from  atroci- 
ties which  have  spread  misery  and  slavery  far  and 
wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe,  tliat  there  has 
always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mournful  obtuseness 
of  moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  military 
and  political  life.  The  wrong-doing  of  public  men  on 
a  large  scale  has  never  drawn  upon  them  that  sincere, 
hearty  abhorrence,  which  visits  private  vice.  Nations 
have  seemed  to  court  aggression  and  bondage,  by  their 
stupid,  insane  admiration  of  successful  tyrants.  The 
wrongs,  from  which  men  have  suffered  most,  in  body 
and  mind,  are  yet  unpunished.  True;  Christianity 
has  put  into  our  lips  censures  on  the  aspiring  and  the 
usurping.  But  these  reproaches  are  as  yet  little  more 
than  sounds,  and  unmeaning  commonplaces.  They  are 
repeated  for  form's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear  them, 
we  feel  that  they  want  depth  and  strength.  They  are 
not  inward,  solemn,  burning  convictions,  breakii^  from 
the  indignant  soul  with  a  tone  4>f  reality,  before  which 
guilt  would  cower.  The  true  moral  feeling  in  regard 
tcf  the  crimes  of  public  men  is  almost  to  be  created* 
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We  believe,  then,  that  such  a  character  as  Bonaparte's 
is  formed  with  very  little  consciousness  of  its  turpitude  ; 
and  society,  which  contributes  so  much  to  its  growth, 
is  responsiMe  for  its  existence,  and  merits  b  part  the 
misery  which  it  spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences,  under  wluch  Bonaparte  was 
formed,  we  know  litde.  He  was  educated  in  a  military 
school,  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  an  institution  to 
foiBi  much  delicacy,  or  independence  of  moral  feelmg ; 
for  the  yoimg  soldier  is  taught,  as  his  first  duty,  to 
obey  his  superior  without  consulting  his  conscience ; 
to  take  human  life  at  another's  bidding  ;  to  perform 
that  deed,  which  above  all  others  requires  deliberate 
c(»iviction,  without  a  moment's  inquiry  as  to  its  justice  ; 
and  to  place  himself  a  passive  instrument  in  bands, 
which,  as  aD  history  teaches,  often  reek  with  blood 
causelessly  shed. 

His  first  polidcal  association  was  with  the  JacobioB, 
die  most  sanguinary  of  all  the  factions  which  raged  is 
Fnmce,  and  miiose  sway  is  emphatically  called  ^<tha 
reign  of  terror."  The  swrvice,  which  secured  his  com- 
mand in  Italy,  was  the  turning  of  his  artillery  on  the 
people,  who,  however  dangerous  when  acting  as  a 
mob,  happened  m  the  present  case  to  understand  their 
rights,  and  were  directing  their  violence  against  mani- 
fest usurpation. 

His  first  campugn  was  in  Italy,  and  we  have  still  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  almost  rapturous  admiration, 
with  which  we  followed  his  first  triumphs  ;  for 'then  we 
were  simple  enough  to  regard  him  as  the  chosen  guar- 
dian of  fiberty.  His  peculiar  tactics  were  not  then  im- 
der«tood ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had  not  reached  us ; 
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and  his  rapid  victories  stimulated  the  imaginatioa  to 
invest  bini  with  the  mysterious  powers  of  a  hero  of 
romance.  We  confess,  tliat  we  cannot  now  read  the 
history  of  his  Italian  wars  without  a  quickened  move- 
ment in  the  veins.  The  rapidity  of  his  conceptions  ; 
the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  invention  ;  the  energy  of 
his  will ;  the  decision  which  suffered  not  a  moment^s 
pause  between  the  purpose  and  its  execution  ;  die  pres« 
ence  of  mind,  which,  amidst  sudden  reverses  and  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  devised  the  means  of  safety  and  suc- 
cess ;  these  commanding  attributes,  added  to  a  courage, 
which,  however  suspected  afiei-wards,  never  faltered 
then,  compel  us  to  bestow,  what  indeed  we  have  no 
desire  to  withhold,  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  su- 
perior power. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  offended.  We  have 
said,  and  we  repeat  it,  diat  we  have  no  desire  to  with- 
hold  our  admiration  from  the  energies,  which  war  often 
awakens.  Great  powers,  even  in  their  perversion,  at- 
test a  glorious  nature,  and  we  may  feel  their  graudeur, 
whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  whole  strength  of  moral 
feeling,  the  evil  passions  by  which  they  are  depraved. 
We  are  willing  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it  as  we  may, 
often  developes,  and  places  in  strong  light,  a  force  of 
intellect  and  purpose,  which  raises  our  coi\peptions  of 
the  human  soul.  There  is  perhaps  no  moment  m  life, 
in  which  the  mind  is  brought  into  such  intense  action, 
in  which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in  which  irrepres- 
sible excitement  is  so  tempered  with  self-possession,  as 
in  the  hour  of  battle.  Still  the  greatness  of  the  war- 
rior is  poor  and  low  compared  with  the  magnanimity 
of  virtue.  It  vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  principle. 
The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  freedom,  or  religion ;  the 
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unshrinking'  adherent  of  despised  and  deserted  truth, 
who,  a]one,  unsupported,  and  scorned,  with  no  crowd 
to  infuse  into  him  courage,  no  variety  of  objects  to 
draw  his  thoughts  firom  himself,  no  opportunity  of  effort 
or  resistance  to  rouse  and  nourish  energy,  still  yields 
himself  calmly,  resolutely,  with  invincible  philanthropy, 
to  bear  prolonged  and  exquisite  suffering,  which  one 
retracting  word  might  remove,  —  such  a  man  is  as.  su- 
perior to  the  warrior,  as  the  tranquil  and  boundless 
heavens  above  us,  to  the  low  earth  we  tread  beneath 
our  feet. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of  mind  called  forth 
by  war.     If  we  may  be  allowed   a  short  digression, 
wUch  however  bears  directly  on  our  main  subject,  the 
merits  of  Napoleon,  we  would  observe,  that  military 
talent,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  far  from  holding 
the  first  place  among  intellectual  endowments.      It  is 
one  of  the  lower  forms  of  genius ;  for  it  is  not  conver- 
sant  with  the  highest  and  richest  objects  of  tliought. 
We  grant  that  a  mmd,  which  takes  in  a  wide  country 
at  a  glance,  and  understands,  almost  by  intuition,  the 
positions  it  affords  for  a  successful  campaign,  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  vigorous  one.     The  general,  who  dis- 
poses his  forces  so  as  to  counteract  a  greater  force  ; 
who  supplies  by  skill,  science,  and  invention,  the  want 
of  numbers  ;  who  dives  into  the  counsels  of  his  enemy, 
and  who  gives  unity,  energy,  and  success  to  a  vast 
variety  of  operations,   in  the  midst  of  casualties  and 
obstructions  which  no  wisdom  could  foresee,  manifests 
great  power.     But  still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is 
to   apply  physical  force  ;  to  remove  physical  obstruc- 
tions ;  to  avail  himself  of  physical  dds  and  advantages  ; 
to  act  on  matter ;  to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  moun- 
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tains,  and  human  muscles ;  and  these  are  not  the 
highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  natelli- 
gence  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  accordingly  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  men,  eminent  in  this 
department,  who  are  wanting  in  the  noblest  enei^ies 
of  the  soul  ;  in  habits  of  profound  and  liberal  thinking, 
in  imagination  and  taste,  in  tlie  capacity  of  enjoying 
works  of  genius,  and  in  large  and  original  views  of 
human  nature  and  society.  The  office  of  a  great 
general  does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  a  great 
mechanician,  whose  business  it  is  to  frame  new  com- 
binations of  physical  forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  remove  new  obstructions.  Accord- 
ingly great  generak,  away  from  the  camp,  are  often 
no  greater  men  than  the  mechanician  taken  firom  his 
workshop.  In  conversation  they  are  often  dull*  Deep 
and  refined  reasonings  they  cannot  comprehend.  We 
know  that  there  are  splendid  exceptions.  Such  was 
Csesar,  at  once  the  greatest  soldier  and  the  most  saga- 
cious statesman  of  his  age,  whilst,  in  eloquence  and 
literature,  he  left  behmd  bim  almost  aD,  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  these  pursuits.  But 
such  cases  are  rare.  The  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  the 
hero  of  Waterloo,  possesses  undoubtedly  great  mili- 
tary talents  ;  but  we  do  not  understand,  that  his  most 
partial  admirers  claim  for  him  a  place  b  the  highest 
class  of  minds.  We  will  not  go  down  for  iUustration 
to  such  men  as  Nelson,  a  man  great  on  the  deck,  but 
debased  by  gross  vices,  and  who  never  pretended  to 
enlargement  of  intellect.  To  institute  a  comparison 
in  point  of  talent  and  genius  between  such  men  and 
Milton,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  almost  an  insult  on 
these  illustrious  names.     Who  can  think  of  these  tnily 
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great  intelligences  ;  of  the  range  of  their  minds  through 
heaven  and  earth ;  of  their  deep  intuition  into  the  soul ; 
of  their  new  and  glowing  combinations  of  thought ;  of 
the  energy  with  which  they  grasped,  and  subjected  to 
their  main  purpose,  the  infinite  materials  of  illustration 
which  nature  and  life  afford, — who  can  think  of  the 
forms  of  transcendent  beauty  and  grandeur  which  they 
created,  or  which  were  rather  emanations  of  their  own 
minds  ;  of  the  calm  wisdom  and  fervid  imagination 
which  they  conjoined  ;  of  the  voice  of  power,  in  which 
'^  though  dead,  they  still  speak,"  and  awaken  intellect, 
sensibility,  and  genius  in  both  hemispheres,  —  who  can 
dunk  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  immense  inferiority 
of  the  most  gifted  warrior,  whose  elements  of  thought 
are  physical  forces  and  physical  obstructions,  and 
whose  employment  is  the  combination  of  the  lowest 
class  of  objects,  on  which  a  powerful  mkid  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

We  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splendid  victories  in 
Italy  spread  his  name  like  lightning  through  the  civil- 
ized world.  Unhappily  they  emboldened  him  to  those 
unprincipled  and  open  aggressions,  to  the  indulgence 
of  that  lawless,  imperious  spirit,  which  marked  his  fu- 
ture course,  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing  power. 
In  his  victorious  career,  he  soon  came  in  contact  with 
states,  some  of  which,  as  Tuscany  and  Venice,  had 
acknowledged  the  French  Republic,  whilst  others,  as 
Parma  and  Modena,  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  old-fashioned  laws  of  nations,  under  which  such 
states  would  have  found  shelter,  seemed  never  to  have 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  young  victor.  Not  satisfied 
with  violating  tlie  neutrality  of  all,  he  seized  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  and  ruined  the  once  flourishing  commerce 
7* 
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of  Tuscany ;  and,  having  exacted  heavy  tiiiMite  from 
Parma  and  Modena,  he  compelled  these  powers  to 
surrender,  what  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  in  the 
utmost  extremities  of  war,  some  of  their  choicest  pic- 
tures, the  chief  ornaments  of  their  capitals.  We  are 
sometimes  told  of  the  good  done  by  Napoleon  to  Italy. 
But  we  have  heard  his  name  pronounced  as  indignant- 
ly  there  as  here.  An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him  for 
robbing  that  country  of  its  noblest  works  of  art,  its 
dearest  treasures  and  glories,  which  had  made  it  a  land 
of  pilgrimage  to  men  of  taste  and  genius  from  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  which  had  upheld  and  sol- 
aced its  pride  under  conquest  and  hamiliation.  Fram 
this  use  of  power  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  fortunes,  it 
might  easily  have  been  foretold,  what  part  he  wodd 
act  in  the  stormy  day  which  was  approaching,  when 
the  sceptre  of  France  and  Europe  was  to  be  offered 
to  any  strong  hand,  which  should  be  daring  enough  to 
grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage  few  the  dis- 
play of  Napoleon  ;  Egypt,  a  province  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  with  whom  France  was  in  profound  peace, 
and  who,  according  to  the  long  established  relations  of 
Europe,  was  her  natural  ally.  It  would  seem  that  this 
expedition  was  Bonaparte's  own  project.  His  motives 
are  not  very  distinctly  stated  by  his  biographer.  We 
doubt  not  that  his  great  aim  was  conspicuousness.  He 
chose  a  theatre  where  tfll  eyes  could  be  turned  upon 
him.  He  saw  that  the  time  for  usurpation  had  not  yet 
come  in  France.  To  usfe  his  own  language,  "  the  fruit 
was  not  yet  ripe.'*  He  wanted  a  field  of  action  which 
would  draw  upon  him  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  he  might  return  at  the  favorable  moment  for  the 
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prosecudon  of  bis  enterprises  at  home.  At  tbe  same 
time  he  undoubtedly  admitted  into  bis  mind,  wbich 
success  bad  ab^ady  intoxicated,  some  vague,  wild  bope 
of  making  an  impression  on  tbe  Eastern  world,  wbicb 
migbt  place  its  destinies  at  bis  command,  and  give  him 
a  tlirone  more  enviable  tban  Europe  could  bestow.  His 
course  in  the  East  exhibited  tbe  same  lawlessness,  tlie 
same  contempt  of  all  restraints  on  bis  power,  wbich  we 
have  already  noted.  No  means,  wbicb  promised  sue* 
cess,  were  thought  tbe  worse  for  then-  guilt.  It  was 
not  enough  for  bim  to  boast  of  bis  triumphs  over  the 
cross,  or  to  profess  Mabometanism.  He  chimed  inspi- 
ration, and  a  commission  from  God,  and  was  anxious 
to  jcNn  tbe  character  of  prophet  to  that  of  hero.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  tbe  great  weaknesses  and  errors 
into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  that  spirit  of  self-exag- 
geradon,  wbicb,  under  tbe  influence  of  past  success  and 
of  unbounded  flattery,  was  already  growbg  into  a  kind 
of  insanity.  In  bis  own  view  be  was  fit  to  be  a  compeer 
with  Mahomet.  His  greamess  in  bis  own  eyes  made 
him  blind  to  the  foDy  of  ur^ng  his  supernatural  claims 
on  the  Turk,  who  contemned,  even  more  than  he 
abhorred,  a  Frank ;  and  who  would  sooner  have  sold 
himself  a  slave  to  Christians,  than  have  acknowledged 
a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer  of  the  glories  of 
Mahomet.  It  was  not  enough  for  Bonaparte,  on  this 
expedition,  to  insult  God,  to  show  an  impiety  as  foolish 
as  it  was  daring.  He  proceeded  to  trample  on  the 
sentiments  and  dictates  of  humanity  with  equal  bar* 
dibood*  The  massacre  of  Jafia  is  universally  known. 
Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  probably  more,  who 
bad  surrendered  themselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were  ap- 
parently admitted  to  quarter,  were  two  days  afterwards 
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marched  out  of  the  fort,  divided  into  small  bodies,  and 
then  deliberately  shot,  and,  b  case  the  musket  was  not 
effectual,  were  despatched  by  bayonets.  This  was  an 
outrage,  which  cannot  be  sheltered  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  barbarous  as  they  are.  It  was  the  deed 
of  a  bandit  and  savage,  and  ought  to  be  execrated  by 
good  men,  who  value  and  would  preserve  the  mitiga* 
tions  which  Christianity  has  infused  into  the  conduct 
of  national  hostilities. 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's  hbtory  was  the 
usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  and  the 
establishment  of  military  despotism  over  France.  On 
the  particulars  of  this  criminal  act  we  have  no  desire 
to  enlarge,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  ascertain,  whether 
our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  lost  his  courage  and  self- 
possession,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done.  We  are 
more  anxious  to  express  our  convictions  of  the  turpi- 
tude of  tliis  outrage  on  liberty  and  justice.  For  this 
crime  but  one  apology  can  be  offered.  Napoleon,  it 
is  said,  seized  the  reins,  when,  nad  he  let  them  slip, 
they  would  have  fallen  into  other  hands.  He  enslaved 
France  at  a  moment,  when,  had  he  spared  her,  she 
would  have  found  another  tyrant.  Admitting  the  truth 
of  the  plea,  what  is  it  but  the  reasoning  of  the  high-  * 
wayman,  who  robs  and  murders  the  traveller,  because 
the  booty  was  about  to  be  seized  by  anotlier  hand,  or 
because  another  dagger  was  ready  to  do  the  bloody 
deed  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  indignation,  with  which 
we  regard  this  crime  of  Napoleon,  will  find  a  response 
in  few  breasts  ;  for  to  the  multitude  a  throne  is  a  temp- 
tation which  no  virtue  can  be  expected  to  withstand. 
But  moral  truth  is  immovable  amidst  tlie  sophistry, 
ridicule,  and  abject  reasoning3  of  men,  and  the  time 
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wiD  come,  when  it  will  find  a  meet  voice  to  g^e  it 
Dtterance.  Of  all  crimes  against  society,  ustarpatioD 
is  the  blackest.  He  \dbo  lifts  a  parriGidal  hand  i^ainst 
his  country's  rights  and  freedom ;  ivho  plants  his  foot 
on  the  necks  of  thirty  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
who  concentrates  in  his  single  hand  the  powors  of  a 
mighty  empire  ;  and  who  wields  its  powers,  squanders 
its  treasures,  and  pours  forth  its  bk>od  like  water,  to 
make  other  nations  slaves  and  the  worid  his  prey,— > 
this  man,  as  he  unites  all  crimes  in  his  sanginnaiy 
career,  so  he  should  be  set  apart  by  the  human  race 
for  their  unmingled  and  unmeasured  abhorrence,  and 
sheuld  bear  on  his  guilty  head  a  mark  as  opprofarioua 
as  that  wfaicfa  the  first  murderer  wore.  We  cannot 
think  with  patience  of  one  man  fastening  chains  on  a 
whole  people,  and  subjecting  miilions  to  his  sin^  will ; 
of  whole  regions  overshadowed  by  the  granny  of  a 
frail  being  like  ourselves.  In  anguish  of  spirit  we 
exclaim,  How  long  will  an  tbject  world  kiss  the  foot 
which  tramples  it  ?  How  long  shall  crime  find  sheher 
in  its  very  a^ravadons  and  excess  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  indignation  seems 
to  light  on  Napoleon,  not  so  much  because  he  was  a 
despot,  as  because  he  became  a  despot  by  usurpation  ; 
that  we  seem  not  to  hate  tyranny  itself,  so  much  as  a 
particular  mode  of  gaming  it.  We  do  indeed  regard 
usurpation  as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness,  especially 
when  committed,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  All  despotism,  however,  whether 
usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhorrence.  We  regard 
it  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  and  insult  to  the  hu- 
man race.  But  towards  the  hereditary  despot  we  have 
more   of  compassion  dum   indignatJon.     Nuraed  and 
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brought  up  in  delusion,  worshipped  from  his  cradle^ 
never  spoken  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless  truth,  taught 
to  look  on  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-beings  as  an 
inferior  race,  and  to  regard  despotism  as  a  law  of 
nature  and  a  necessary  element  of  social  life ;  such 
a  prince,  whose  education  and  condiuon  abnost  deny 
him  the  possibility  of  acquiring  healthy  moral  feeling 
and  manly  virtue,  must  not  be  judged  severely.  Still, 
in  absolving  the  despot  from  much  of  the  guilt  which 
seems  at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and  abused 
power,  we  do  not  the  less  account  despotism  a  wrong 
and  a  curse.  The  time  for  its  fall,  we  trust,  is  coming. 
It  cannot  fall  too  soon.  It  has  long  enough  wrung 
from  the  laborer  his  hard  earnings ;  long  enough 
squandered  a  nation's  wealth  on  its  parasites  and  min- 
ions ;  long  enough  warred  agamst  the  freedom  of  the 
mind,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  truth.  It  has  filled 
dungeons  enough  with  the  brave  and  good,  and  shed 
enough  of  the  blood  of  patriots.  Let  its  end  come. 
It  cannot  come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to  the  moment  of 
possessing  himself  of  the  supreme  power.  Those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  subverting  the  government 
of  the  Directory,  essayed  to  lay  restraints  on  the  First 
Consul,  who  was  to  take  their  place.  But  he  indig- 
nantly repelled  them.  He  held  the  sword,  and,  with 
this,  not  only  intimidated  the  selfish,  but  awed  and 
silenced  the  patriotic,  who  saw  too  plainly,  that  it  could 
only  be  wrested  from  him  by  renewing  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution.  —  We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of 
the  means,  by  which  he  consolidated  his  power,  and 
raised  it  into  the  imperial  dignity.  We  consider  these 
as  muchv  more  important  illustrations  of  his  cliaracter 
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than  his  successive   campaigns,  to  which  accordingly 
we  sliall  give  little  attention. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  giving  stability  to  bis 
power  was  certainly  a   wbe  one,  and  was  obviously 
dictated  by  his  situation  and  character.     Having  seized 
the   first   dignity  in  the  state   by  military  force,  and 
leaning  on  a  devoted  soldiery,  he  was  under  no  neces- 
sity of  binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties  which  bad 
distracted  the  country,  a  vassalage  to  which  his  donii* 
neering  spirit  could  ill  have  stooped.     Policy  and  his 
love  of  mastery  pointed  out  to  him  an  indiscriminate 
employment  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  not 
a  few  of  these  had  become  so  selfish  and  desperate 
m  the  disastrous  progress  6f  the  Revolution,  that  they 
were  ready  to  break  up  old  connexions,  and  to  divide 
the  spoils  of  the  Republic  with  a  master.     Accordingly 
he  adopted  a  system  of  comprehension  and  lenity,  from 
which  even  tlie  emigrants  were  not  excluded,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost  the  whole  talent,  which 
the  Revolution  had  quickened,  leagued  in  the  execution 
of  his  plans.     Under  the  able  men,  whom  he  called  to 
his  aid,  die  finances  and  the  war  department,   which 
had  fallen  into  a  confusion  that  threatened  ruin  to  the 
•  State,  were  soon  restored    to  order,  and   means  and 
forces   provided  for  retrieving  the  recent  defeats  and 
disgraces  of  the  French  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and  most  impor* 
tant  and  eiSectual  means  by  which  Napoleon  secured 
and  enlarged  his  power.  We  refer  to  the  brilliant 
campaign  immediately  following  his  elevation  to  the 
Consulate,  and  which  restored  to  France  the  ascen- 
dency which  she  had  lost  during  his  absence.  On  his 
success  at  this  juncture  his  future  fortimes  wholly  de* 
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pended.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  he  proved  him- 
self the  worthy  rival  of  Hannibal.  The  energy  which 
conducted  an  army,  with  its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  sup- 
plies, across  tlie  Alps,  by  untried  paths,  which  only  the 
chamois  hunter,  born  and  bred  amidst  glaciers  and 
everlasting  snows,  had  trodden,  gave  the  impression, 
which  of  all  others  he  most  desired  to  spread,  of  his 
superiority  to  nature,  as  well  as  to  human  opposition. 
This  enterprise  was  in  one  view  a  fearful  omen  to 
Europe.  It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  tlie  efiects  of  which  were  not  to  be  calculated. 
The  conquest  of  St.  Bernard  by  a  French  army  was 
the  boast  of  the  nation  ;  but  a  still  more  wonderful 
thing  was,  the  capacity  of  the  general  to  inspire  into 
that  army  the  intense  force,  confidence,  resolution,  and 
patience,  by  which  alone  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  victory  of  Marengo,  gained  by  one  of 
the  accidents  of  war  in  the  moment  of  apparent  defeat 
and  ruin,  secured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion  which  he 
coveted.  France,  who,  in  her  madness  and  folly,  had 
placed  her  happiness  in  Conquest,  now  felt  that  the 
glory  of  her  arms  was  safe  only  in  die  hands  of  tlie 
First  Consul ;  whilst  the  soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre 
in  their  gift,  became  more  thoroughly  satisfied,  that 
triumph  and  spoils  waited  on  his  standard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means  of  securing 
and  building  up  his  power,  was  the  system  of  espioncige, 
called  the  Police,  which,  under  the  Directory,  had 
received  a  developement  worttiy  of  those  friends  of 
freedom,  but  which  was  destined  to  be  perfected  by  the 
wisdom  of  Napoleon.  It  woidd  seem  as  if  despotism, 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  ages,  had  put  forth  her 
whole  skill  and  resources  in  formbg  the  French  po« 
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Iice>  and  bad  framed  an  engine^  never  to  be  surpassed, 
for  stiflii^  the  faintest  breathings  of  disafiectiony  and 
chaining  every  free  thought.  This  system  of  esjrionagt^ 
(we  are  proud  that  we  have  no  English  word  for  the 
infernal  machine,)  had  indeed  been  used,  under  all 
tyrannies.  But  it  wanted  the  craft  of  Fouch^,  and 
the  energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  its  powers.  In 
the  language  of  our  author,  ^^  it  spread  tluroij^  all  the 
ramifications  of  society ; "  tliat  is,  every  man,  of  the  least 
importance  in  the  community,  had  the  eye  of  a. spy 
upon  him.  He  was  watched  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  in  the  brothel  and  gaming- 
house ;  and  these  last-named  haunts  furnished  not  a 
few  ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  Police.  There  was 
an  ear  open  through  all  France  to  catch  the  whispers 
of  discontent ;  a  power  of  evil,  which  aimed  to  rival,  in 
omnipresence  and  invisibleness,  the  benignant  agency 
of  the  Deity.  Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny,  thb  is 
the  most  detestable.  It  chills  social  intercourse ;  locks 
up  the  heart ;  infects  and  darkens  men's  minds  with 
mutual  jealousies  and  fears  ;  and  reduces  to  syst^n  a 
wary  dissimulation,  subversive  of  force  and  manliness 
of  character.  We  find,  however,  some  consolation  m 
leai*ning  that  tyrants  are  the  prey  of  distrust,  as  well 
as  the  people  over  whom  they  set  tliis  cruel  guard ;  that 
tyrants  cannot  confide  in  their  own  spies,  but  must  keep 
watch  over  the  machinery  which  we  have  described,  lest 
it  recoil  upon  themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of 
an  army  is  a  dazzling  spectacle  ;  but  Bonaparte,  head- 
ing a  horde  of  spies,  compelled  to  doubt  and  fear  these 
base  instruments  of  his  power,  compelled  to  divide  them 
bto  bands,  and  to  receive  daily  reports  from  each,  so 
that,  by  balancing  them  agunst  each  other  and  siftmg 
VOL.    I.  8 
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their  testimony,  he  mi^t  gather  the  truth ;  Bonaparte, 
thus  employed,  is  any  thing  but  imposing.  It  re*quires 
no  great  elevation  of  thoi^ht  to  look  down  on  such  an 
occupation  with  scorn  ;  and  we  see,  in  the  anxiety  and 
degradation  which  it  involves,  the  begimiing  of  tliat 
retribution  which  tyranny  cannot  escape. 

Another  means  by  which  the  First  Consul  protected 
his  power  can  excite  no  wonder.  That  he  should  fetter 
the  press,  should  banish  or  imprison  refractory  editors, 
should  subject  the  journals  and  more  important  works 
of  literature  to  jealous  superintendence,  these  were 
things  of  course.  Free  writing  and  despotism  are  such 
implacable  foes,  that  we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  ty- 
rant for  keeping  no  terms  with  the  press.  He  cannot 
do  it.  He  might  as  reasonably  choose  a  volcano  for 
the  foundation  of  his  throne.  Necessity  is  laid  upon 
him,  unless  he  is  in  love  with  ruin,  to  check  the  bold 
and  honest  expression  of  thought.  But  the  necessity  is 
his  own  choice  ;  and  let  infamy  be  that  man's  portion, 
who  seizes  a  power  which  he  cannot  sustain,  but  by 
dooming  the  mind  through  a  vast  empire  to  slavery, 
and  by  tummg  the  press,  that  great  organ  of  truth,  mto 
an  instrument  of  public  delusion  and  debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of  removing  obstructions 
to  his  power  and  ambition,  still  worse  than  the  last. 
We  refer  to  the  terror  which  he  spread  by  his  severities, 
just  before  assuming  the  imperial  power.  The  murder 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  justified  by  Napoleon  as  a 
method  of  striking  fear  into  the  Bourbons,  who,  as  he 
said,  were  plotting  his  death.  This  may  have  been  one 
motive  ;  for  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  was  about 
that  time  threatened  with  assassination.  But  we  be- 
lieve still  more,  that  he  intended  to  awe  into  acqui- 
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escence  the  opposition,  which,  he  knew,  would  be 
awakened  in  many  breasts,  by  the  prostration  of  the 
forms  of  tlie  republic,  and  the  open  assumption  of  the 
imperial  dignity.  There  were  times  when  Bonaparte 
disclaimed  the  origination  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'En^en.  But  no  other  could  have  originated  it. 
It  bears  internal  marks  of  its  author.  The  boldness, 
decision,  and  overpowering  rapidity  of  the  crime,  point 
unerringly  to  the  soul  where  it  was  conceived.  We  be- 
lieve that  one  great  recommendation  of  this  murder  was, 
that  it  would  strike  amazement  and  terror  into  France 
and  Europe,  and  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  shed 
any  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him  every  obstruction, 
in  his  way  to  absolute  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
open  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  justly 
suspected  assassinations  of  Pichegru  and  Wright,  did 
create  a  dread,  such  as  had  not  been  felt  before  ;  and, 
whilst  on  previous  occasions  some  faint  breathings  of 
liberty  were  to  be  heard  in  the  l^islative  bodies,  only 
one  voice,  that  of  Camot,  was  raised  against  investing 
Bonaparte  with  the  imperial  crown,  and  laying  France, 
an  unprotected  victim,  at  his  feet. 

There  remain  for  our  consideration  other  means  em- 
ployed by  Bonaparte  for  building  up  and  establishing 
his  power,  of  a  different  character  from  those  we  have 
named,  and  which  on  this  account  we  cannot  pass 
without  notice.  One  of  these  was  the  Concordat 
which  he  extorted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  professed 
to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion  in  France.  Our 
religious  prejudices  have  no  influence  on  our  judgment 
of  this  measure.  We  make  no  objections  to  it,  as  the 
restoration  of  a  worship  which  on  many  accounts  we 
condemn.     We  view  it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of 
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policy,  and,  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  us  no  proof  of  the 
sagacity  of  Bonaparte.  It  helps  to  confinn  in  us  an 
impression,  which  other  parts  of  his  history  give  us, 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  age,  and  the  peculiar  and  original  policy  which  it 
demanded.  He  always  used  commonplace  means  of 
power,  although  the  unprecedented  times  in  which  he 
lived,  required  a  system,  which  should  combine  untried 
resources,  and  touch  new  springs  of  actios^.  Because 
old  governments  had  found  a  convenient  prop  in  reli- 
gion. Napoleon  imagined  that  it  was  a  necessary  appen- 
dage and  support  of  his  sway,  and  resolved  tt>  restore 
it.  But  at  tliis  moment  there  were  no  foundations  b 
France  for  a  religious  establishment,  which  could  give 
strength  and  a  character  of  sacredness  to  the  supreme 
power.  There  was  comparatively  no  fiiith,  no  devout 
feeling,  and  still  more,  no  superstition  to  supply  the 
place  of  these.  The  time  for  the  reaction  of  the  re- 
ligious principle  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  a  more  likely 
means  of  retarding  it  could  hardly  have  been  devised, 
than  the  nursing  care  extended  to  the  church  by  Bona- 
parte, the  recent  Mussidman,  the  known  despiser  of 
the  ancient  faith,  who  had  no  worship  at  heart  but  the 
worship  of  himself.  Instead  of  bringing  religion  to  the 
aid  of  the  state,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
should  touch  it,  without  loosening  the  &int  hold  which 
it  yet  retained  on  the  people.  There  were  none  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  First  Consul  m  tUs 
particular.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew  that 
he  was  playing  the  part  of  a  juggler.  Not  one  religious 
association  could  be  formed  with  his  character  or  gov- 
onment.  It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  self-exagger> 
ating  vanity  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
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higher  principles  of  human  nature,  that  he  not  only 
hoped  to  reviv^  and  turn  to  his  account  the  old  religion, 
but  imagined,  tliat  he  could,  if  necessary,  have  created 
a  new  one.  ^'  Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before,  he 
should  have  been  made  for  the  occasion,"  was  the 
speech  of  this  political  charlatan  ;  as  if  religious  opin« 
ion  and  feeling  were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a 
consular  decree.  Ancient  legislators,  by  adopting  and 
sympathizing  with  popular  and  rooted  superstitions, 
were  able  to  press  them  into  the  service  of  their  insti- 
tutions. They  were  wise  enough  to  build  on  a  pre- 
existing faith,  and  studiously  to  conform  to  it.  Bona- 
parte, in  a  country  of  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  whilst 
unable  to  refrain  from  sarcasms  on  the  system  which 
he  patronized,  was  weak  enough  to  believe  that  he 
might  make  it  a  substantial  support  of  his  govemment. 
He  undoubtedly  congratulated  himself  on  the  terms, 
which  he  exacted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  had  never 
been  conceded  to  the  most  powerful  monarchs  ;  for- 
getting that  his  apparent  success  was  the  defeat  of  his 
plans  ;  for,  just  as  far  as  he  severed  tlie  church  from 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and  placed  himself  conspicuously  at 
its  head,  he  destroyed  the  only  connexion  which  could 
give  it  influence.  Just  so  far  its  power  over  opinion 
and  conscience  ceased.  It  became  a  coarse  instru- 
ment of  state,  contemned  by  the  people,  and  serving 
only  to  demonstrate  the  aspiring  views  of  its  master. 
Accordingly  the  French  bishops  in  general  refused  to 
hold  their  dignities  under  this  new  head,  preferred  exile 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  left 
behind  them  a  hearty  abhorrence  of  the  Concordat 
among  the  more  zealous  members  of  their  communion. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Napoleon,  had  he  left 
8* 
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the  Pope  and  the  chwrch  to  themselves*  B7  occasion* 
ally  recognising  and  employing,  and  then  insulting  and 
degrading,  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  exasperated  a  lai^e 
part  of  Christendom,  fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of 
impiety,  and  awakened  a  religious  hatred  which  con- 
tributed its  full  measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for  giving 
surength  and  honor  to  his  government,  we  may  name 
the  grandeur  of  his  public  works,  which  he  began  in 
his  consulate  and  continued  after  his  accession  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  These  dazzled  France,  and  stiil  im* 
press  travellers  with  admiration.  Could  we  separate 
these  from  his  history,  and  did  no  other  indication  of 
his  character  survive,  we  should  undoubtedly  honor 
him  with  the  title  of  a  bene6cent  sovereign ;  but,  con- 
nected as  they  are,  they  do  little  or  nothii^  to  change 
our  conceptions  of  him  as  an  all-grasping,  unprmcipled 
usurper.  Paris  was  the  chief  object  of  these  labors ; 
and  surely  we  cannot  wonder,  that  he  who  aimed  at 
universal  dominion,  should  strive  to  improve  and  adorn 
the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  It  is  the  practice  of 
despots  to  be  lavish  of  expense  on  the  royal  residence 
and  the  seat  of  government.  Travellers  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  continent,  are  struck  and 
pained  by  the  contrast  between  the  magnificent  capital 
and  the  mud-walled  village  and  uninteresting  province. 
Bonaparte  had  a  special  motive  for  decorating  Paris, 
for  ^'  Paris  is  France,"  as  has  often  been  observed  ; 
and,  in  conciliating  the  vanity  of  the  great  city,  he 
secured  the  obedience  of  the  whole  country.  The 
boasted  internal  improvements  of  Napoleon  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  named,  if  we  compare  their  infittcuce 
with  the  operation  of  his  public  measures.     The  con- 
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scription,  which  drew  from  agriculture  its  most  efl^ctive 
laborers,  and  his  continental  system,  which  sealed  up 
every  port  and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  his  empire; 
drained  «id  exhausted  France  to  a  degree,  for  which 
his  artificial  stimulants  of  industry,  and  his  splendid 
projects,  afforded  no  compensation.  Perhaps  the  most 
admired  of  all  his  public  works  is  the  road  over  the 
Simplon,  to  which  all  travellers  coftcur  in  giving  the 
epithet,  stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze  us, 
that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at  unlimited  dominion,  should 
establish  communications  between  the  different  prov- 
inces of  his  empire.  It  ought  not  to  amaze  us,  that 
he,  who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of  St.  Bernard,  should 
covet  some  easier  passage  for  pouring  his  troops  into 
Italy ;  nor  is  it  very  wonderful,  tliat  a  sovereign,  who 
commanded  the  revenues  of  Europe,  and  who  lived  in 
an  age  when  civil  engineering  had  been  advanced  to  a 
perfection  before  unknown,  should  accomplish  a  bolder 
enterprise  than  his  predecessors.  We  would  add,  that 
Napoleon  must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of  the 
road  over  the  Simplon  ;  for  the  genius,  which  contrived 
and  constructed,  is  more  property  its  author,  than  th^ 
will  which  commanded  it. 

There  is  however  one  great  work,  which  gives  Bona- 
parte a  fair  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity  and  en- 
titles him  to  an  honorable  renown.  We  refer  to  the 
new  code  erf  laws,  which  was  given  to  France  und^ 
his  auspices.  His  participation  in  this  work  has  indeed 
been  unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magnified.  Be* 
cause  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
to  whom  it  was  assigned,  and  made  some  useful  and 
sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  been  praised,  as  if  he 
had -struck  out,  by  the  miraculous  force  of  his  geniusi 
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a  new  code  of  laws.     The  truth  is,  that  he  emplojred 
for  this  work,  as  he  should  have  done,  tlie  most  emi- 
nent civilians  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
these  learned  men  have  little  claim  to  originality ;  for, 
as  our  author  observes,  the  code  *'  has  few  peculiarities 
making  a  difference  between  its  principles  and  those 
of  the  Roman  law."     In  other  words,  they  preferred 
wisdom   to   novelty.      Still  Bonaparte  deserves   great 
praise  for  hi?  interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impulse  he 
gave  to  those  to  whom  it  was  committed,  and  for  the 
time  and   thought,  which,   amidst  the  cares  of  a  vast 
empire,  he  bestowed  upon  it.     That  his  ambition  m- 
cited  him  to  this  labor,  we  doubt  not.     He  meant  to 
entwine  the  laurels  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Alex- 
ander.    But  we  will  not  quarrel  with  ambition,  when 
it  is  wise  enough  to  devote  itself  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.      In   the   present   case,  he   showed  that  he 
understood  something  of  true  glory  ;  and  we  prize  the 
instance   more,   because  it  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
history.     We  look  on  the  conqueror,  the  usurper,  the 
spoiler  of  kingdoms,  the  insatiable  despot,  with  disgust, 
and  see  in  all  these  characters  an  essential  vulgarness 
of  mind.     But,  when  we  regard  him  as  a  Fountain  of 
Justice  to  a  vast  empire,  we  recognise  in  him  a  resem- 
blance to  the  just  and  benignant  Deity,  and  cheerfully 
accord  to  him  the  praise  of  bestowing  on  a  nation  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts,  which  it  is  permitted  to  man  to 
confer.     It  was  however  the  misery  of  Bonaparte,  a 
curse  brought  on   him  by  his   crimes,  that  he  could 
touch  nothing  without  leaving  on  it  the  polluting  mark 
of  despotism.     His  usurpation  took  from  him  the  power 
of  legislating  with  magnanimity,  where  his  own  interest 
was  concerned.     He  could  provide  for  tho  a(hninkntra« 
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tiou  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  not  between 
the  citizen  aod  the  ruler.  Political  offences,  the  rery 
ckfls  which  ought  to  be  submiued  to  a  jury,  were  de- 
nied that  mode  of  tvial.  Juries  might  decide  on  other 
crimiQAl  questions ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
interpose  between  the  despot  and  the  ill*fated  subjects, 
who  might  fall  under  his  suspicion.  These  were  ar- 
raigned belbffe  '^special  tribunals,  bvested  with  a  half 
military  character,"  the  ready  ministers  of  nefarious 
prosecutioBs,  and  only  intended  to  cloak  by  legal  fcMrms 
the  murderous  purpose  of  the  tyrant. 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  means  by 
which  Bonaparte  consolidated  and  extended  his  power. 
We  now  see  him  advanced  to  that  imperial  throne,  on 
which  be  had  long  fixed  his  eager  eye.  We  see  France 
alternately  awed  and  dazzled  by  the  influences  we  have 
described,  and  at  last  surrendering,  by  public,  deliber- 
ate acts,  without  a  struggle  or  a  show  of  opposition, 
her  rights,  liberties,  interests,  and  power  to  an  absolute 
master  and  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Thus  perished 
the  name  and  forms  of  the  Republic.  Thus  perished 
the  hopes  of  {riiilanthropy.  The  air,  which  a  few 
years  ago  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  a  great  people 
casting  away  their  chains,  and  claiming  their  birth* 
right  of  freedom,  now  rung  with  the  servile  cries  of 
long  life  to  a  blood-stained  usurper.  There  were  in- 
deed generous  spirits,  true  patriots,  like  our  own  La 
Fayette,  still  left  in  France.  But,  few  and  scattered, 
they  were  left  to  shed  in  secret  the  tears  of  sorrowiiil 
and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base  and  disastrous 
issue  of  their  revolution,  the  French  nation  not  only 
renounced  thw  own  rights,  but  brou^t  reproach  o» 
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the  cause  of  freedom,  which  years  cannot  wash  awaj. 
This  tf  to  us  a  more  painful  recollection,  than  aU  the 
desolations  which  France  spread  through  Europe,  and 
than  her  own  bitter  suft'erings,  when  the  hour  of  retri* 
button  came  upon  her.  The  fields  which  she  laid 
waste  are  again  waving  with  harvest ;  and  the  groans 
which  broke  forth  through  her  cities  and  villages,  when 
her  bravest  sons  perished  by  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands on  the  snows  of  Russia,  have  died  away,  and  her 
wasted  population  is  renewed.  But  the  wounds  which 
she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the  crimes  perpetrated  in 
that  sacred  name,  and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which 
that  sacred  cause  was  deserted,  are  still  fresh  and 
bleeding.  France  not  only  subjected  herself  to  a  ty- 
rant, but  what  is  worse,  she  has  given  tyranny  every- 
where new  pleas  and  arguments,  and  emboldened  it  to 
preach  openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  the  impious  doc- 
trines of  absolute  power  and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France ;  and  a  man 
unacquainted  with  human  nature  would  think,  that  such 
an  empire,  whose  bounds  now  extended  to  the  Rhine, 
might  have  satisfied  even  an  ambitious  man.  But  Bona- 
parte obeyed  that  law  of  progress,  to  which  the  high- 
est minds  are  peculiarly  subjected ;  and  acquisition 
inflamed,  instead  of  appeasing,  the  spirit  of  domm- 
ion.  He  had  long  proposed  to  himself  the  conquest 
of  Europe,  of  the  world  ;  and  the  tide  of  Emperor 
added  intenseness  to  this  ptupose.  Did  we  not  fear, 
that  by  repetition  we  might  impair  the  conviction  which 
we  are  most  anxious  to  impress,  we  would  enlarge  on 
the  enormity  of  the  guilt  involved  in  the  project  of 
universal  empire.  Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the  price, 
which  he  must  pay  for  the  eminence  which  he  coveted. 
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He  knew  that  the  path  to  it  lay  over  wounded  and 
slaughtered  millions,  over  putrefying  heaps  of  l)is  fel- 
low-creatures,  over  ravaged  fields,  smoking  ruins,  pil- 
laged cities.  He  knew  that  liis  steps  would  be  followed 
by  the  groans  of  widowed  mothers  and  famished  or- 
phans ;  of  bereaved  friendship  and  despairing  love  ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  this  amount  of  misery,  he  would 
create  an  equal  amount  of  crime,  by  multiplying  indefi- 
.nitely  the  mstruments  and  participators  of  his  rapine 
and  fraud.  He  knew  the  price,  and  resolved  to  pay  it. 
But  we  do  not  bsist  on  a  topic,  which  few,  very  few 
as  yet,  understand  or  feel.  Turning  then  for  the  pres* 
ent  from  the  moral  aspect  of  this  enterprise,  we  will 
view  it  b  another  light,  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  a  just  estimate  of  his  claims  on  admiration.  We 
will  inquire  into  the  nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures 
and  policy  which  he  adopted,  for  compassing  the  sub« 
jugation  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

We  are  aware,  that  this  discussion  may  expose  us  to 
the  charge  of  great  presumption.  It  may  be  said  that 
men,  having  no  access  to  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and 
no  participation  in  public  afifairs,  are  not  the  best  judges 
of  the  policy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon.  This  we  are 
not  anxious  to  disprove.  We  do  not  deny  the  disad- 
vantages of  our  position,  nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  our 
readers  for  questioning  the  soundness  of  our  opinions. 
But  we  will  say,  that  though  distant,  we  have  not  been 
indififerent  obsen^ers  of  the  great  events  of  our  age, 
and  that,  though  conscious  of  exposure  to  many  errors, 
we  have  a  strong  persuasion  of  the  substantial  correct- 
ness of  our  views.  We  express  then,  without  reserve, 
our  belief,  that  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  wanting  in 
sagacity,  and  that  he  proved  himself  incapable,  as  we 
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before  suggested,  of  tmdentanding  the  diaracter  and 
answering  the  demands  of  his  age.  His  system  was  a 
repetition  of  old  means,  when  the  state  of  the  world 
was  new.  The  sword  and  the  police,  which  had  sufficed 
him  for  enslaving  France,  were  not  the  only  powers 
required  for  his  designs  against  the  human  race.  Otlier 
resources  were  to  be  discovered  or  created ;  and  the 
genius  for  calling  them  forth  did  not,  we  conceive,  be- 
long to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances,  under  which  Napoleon  aspired 
to  universal  empire,  differed  in  many  respects  from 
those,  under  wliich  former  conquerors  were  placed.  It 
was  easy  for  Rome,  when  she  had  subdued  kii^doms, 
to  reduce  them  to  provinces  and  to  govern  tliem  by 
force  ;  for  nations  at  that  period  were  boimd  together 
by  no  tie.  They  had  little  communication  with  each 
other.  Differences  of  origin,  of  religion,  of  manners, 
of  language,  of  modes  of  warfare  ;  differences  aggra* 
vated  by  long  and  ferocious  wars,  and  by  the  general 
want  of  civilization,  prevented  joint  action,  and  almost 
all  concern  for  one  another's  fate.  Modem  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  an  assemblage  of  civilized  states, 
closely  connected  by  commerce,  by  literature,  by  a 
common  faith,  by  interchange  of  thoughts  and  improve- 
ments, and  by  a  policy  which  had  for  ages  proposed,  as 
its  chief  object,  the  establishment  of  such  a  balance  of 
power  as  would  secure  national  independence.  Under 
tliese  bfluences  the  human  mind  had  made  great  pro- 
gress ;  and  in  truth  the  French  revolution  had  resulted 
from  an  unprecedented  excitement  and  developement  of 
men's  faculties,  and  from  the  extension  of  power  and 
intelligence  through  a  vastly  wider  class,  than  had  par- 
ticipated  in   them  at  any  former  period.     The  very 
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power,  which  Napoleon  was  wielding,  might  be  traced 
to  an  enthusiasm  essentially  generous,  and  nianj|esting 
a  tendency  of  the  civilized  world  to  better  institutions. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  old  plans  of  conquest,  and  the 
maxims  of  comparatively  barbarous  ages,  did  not  suit 
such  a  state  of  society.  An  ambitious  roan  was  to 
make  his  way,  by  allying  himself  with  the  new  move- 
ments and  excitements  of  the  world.  The  existence 
of  a  vast  maritime  power  like  Ei^and,  which,  by  its 
command  of  the  ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  every  community,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  enviable  preeminence 
of  possessing  the  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  great  modification  of  the 
policy,  by  which  one  state  was  now  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  nations.  The  peculiar  character  and  influ- 
ence  of  England^  Bonaparte  seemed  indeed  never  able 
to  comprehend  ;  and  the  violent  measures,  by  whieh 
he  essayed  to  tear  asunder  the  old  connexions  of  that 
country  with  tlie  continent,  only  gave  them  strength, 
by  adding  to  the  ties  of  interest  those  of  sympathy,  of 
common  suffering,  and  common  danger. 

Force  and  corruption  were  the  great  engines  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  plied  them  without  disguise  or  re- 
serve, not  caring  how  far  he  insulted,  and  armed  against 
himself,  the  moral  and  national  feelings  of  Europe. 
His  great  reliance  was  on  the  military  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  French  people.  To  make  France  a  nation  of 
soldiers  was  the  first  and  main  instrument  of  his  policy  ; 
and  here  he  was  successful.  The  revolution  indeed 
had  in  no  small  degree  done  this  work  to  his  hands. 
To  complete  it,  he  introduced  a  national  system  of 
education,  havuig  for  its  plain  end  to  train  the  whole 
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jouth  of  France  to  a  military  life,  to  familiarize  die 
mind  to  this  destination  from  its  earliest  years,  and  to 
associate  the  idea  of  glory  almost  exclusively  with  arms. 
The  conscription  gave  full  efiicacy  to  this  system  ;  for, 
as  every  young  man  in  the  empire  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate a  summons  to  the  army,  the  6rst  object  in 
education  naturally  was,  to  fit  him  for  the  field.  The 
public  honors  bestowed  on  military  talent,  and  a  rig- 
orous impartiality  in  aw^arding  promotion  to  merit,  so 
that  no  origin,  however  obscure,  was  or  bar  to  what 
were  deemed  the  highest  honors  of  Europe,  kindled 
the  ambition  of  the  whole  people  into  a  flame,  and 
directed  it  exclusively  to  the  camp.  It  is  true,  die 
conscription,  which  thinned  so  terribly  the  ranks  of  her 
youth,  and  spread  anxiety  and  bereavement  tlirough 
all  her  dwellings,  was  severely  felt  in  France.  But 
Napoleon  knew  tlie  race  whom  it  was  his  business  to 
manage  ;  and  by  the  glare  of  victory,  and  the  title  of 
the  Grand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  diem 
for  a  time  to  the  most  painful  domestic  privations,  and 
to  an  unexampled  waste  of  life.  Thus  he  secure<l, 
what  he  accounted  the  most  important  instrument  of 
dominion,  a  great  military  force.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stimulants,  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  was 
forced  to  apply  perpetually  to  French  vanity,  the  osten- 
tation with  which  the  invincible  power  of  France  was 
trumpeted  to  the  world,  and  the  haughty,  vaunting  style 
which  became  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  that 
intoxicated  people,  were  perpetual  irritations  of  the 
national  spirit  and  pride  of  Europe,  and  implanted  a 
deep  hatred  towards  the  new  and  insulting  empire, 
which  waited  but  for  a  favorable  moment  to  repay 
with  interest  the  debt  of  humiliation. 
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The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as  we  believe,  the 
establishment  of  universal  monarchy  by  mere  physical 
force.  The  sword,  however  important,  was  now  to  play 
but  a  secondary  part.  The  true  course  for  Napoleon 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  indicated,  not  only  by  the 
state  of  Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France  in  the 
beginning  of  her  revolution  had  found  most  effectual. 
He  should  have  identified  himself  with  some  great  in- 
terests, opinion,  or  institutions,  by  which  he  might  have 
bound  to  himself  a  large  party  in  every  nation.  He 
should  liave  contrived  to  make  at  least  a  specious  cause 
agdnst  all  old  establishments.  To  contrast  himself 
most  strikingly  and  most  advantageously  with  former 
governments,  should  have  been  the  key  of  his  policy. 
He  should  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  which  should  have  worn  the  face  of  an 
improvement  of  the  social  state.  Nor  did  the  subver- 
sion of  republican  forms  prevent  his  adoption  of  this 
course,  or  of  some  other  which  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  sympathy  of  multitudes.  He  might  still  have 
drawn,  some  broad  lines  between  his  own  administra- 
tion and  that  of  other  states,  tending  to  throw  the  old 
dynasties  into  the  shade.  He  might  have  cast  away  the 
ancient  pageantry  and  forms,  distinguished  himself  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  establishments,  and  exaggerated 
the  relief  which  he  gave  to  his  people,  by  saving  them 
the  burdens  of  a  wasteful  and  luxurious  court.  He 
might  have  insisted  on  the  great  benefits  that  had  ac- 
crued to  France  from  the  establishment  of  uniform  laws, 
which  protected  alike  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  he  might 
have  virtually  pledged  himself  to  the  subversion  of  the 
feudal  inequalities  which  still  disfigure  Europe.  He 
roi^t  have  insisted   on   the  favorable  changes  to  be 
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introduced  into  property,  by  abolishing  the  entails 
which  fettered  it,  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  the 
excluaire  privileges  of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He 
might  have  found  abuses  enough  ag^st  which  to  array 
himself  as  a  champion.  By  becoming  the  head  of  new 
institutions,  which  would  have  involved  the  transfer  of 
power  into  new  hands,  and  would  have  offered  to  the 
people  a  real  improvement,  he  might  everywhere  have 
summoned  to  his  standard  the  bold  and  emerprising, 
and  mrgbt  have  disarmed  the  national  prejudices  to 
which  he  fell  a  prey.  Revolution  was  still  the  true 
instrument  of  power.  In  a  word,  Napoleon  lived  at 
a  period,  when  he  could  only  establish  a  durable  and 
universal  contr(^  through  principles  and  institutions  of 
some  kind  or  other,  to  which  he  would  seem  to  be  de* 
voted. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  such  a  man  as  Na- 
poleon, to  adopt,  perhaps  to  conceive,  a  system  such 
as  has  now  been  traced  ;  for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with 
that  egotistical,  self-relying,  self-exaggerating  principle, 
which  was  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  mind.  He 
imagined  himself  able,  not  only  to  conquer  nations, 
but  to  hold  them  together  by  the  awe  and  admiration 
which  his  own  character  would  inspire ;  and  this  bond 
he  preferred  to  every  other.  An  indirect  sway,  a  con- 
trol of  nations  by  means  of  institutions,  principles,  or 
prejudices,  of  which  he  was  to  be  only  the  apostle  and 
defender,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  vehemence 
of  will,  that  passion  for  astonishing  mankind,  and  that 
persuasion  <^  his  own  invincibleness,  which  were  his 
master  feelings,  and  which  made  force  his  darling  in- 
strument of  dominion.  He  chose  to  be  the  great,  pal- 
pable, and  sole  bond  of  his  empire  ;  to  have  his  image 
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reflected  from  e^ery  establishment ;  to  be  the  centre,  in 
wUcb  every  ray  of  glory  shoold  meet,  and  from  which 
every  impulse  should  be  propagated.  In  consequence 
of  this  egorism,  he  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  world.  The  sword  was 
his  chosen  weapon,  and  he  used  it  without  disguise. 
He  insulted  nations  as  well  as  sovereigns.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  gild  their  chains,  or  to  fit  the  yoke  gently 
to  their  necks.  The  excess  of  hb  extortions,  tlie 
audacity  of  his  chtros,  and  the  insolent  language  in 
which  Europe  was  spoken  of  as  the  vassal  of  the  great 
empire,  discovered,  that  he  expected  to  reign,  not  only 
without  linking  himself  with  the  interests,  prejudices, 
and  national  feelings   of  men,    but  by  setting  all  at 

defiance. 

* 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  instances 
in  which  he  sacrificed  the  only  policy  by  which  he  could 
pevail,  to  the  persuasion,  that  his  own  greatness  could 
more  than  balance  whatever  opposition  his  violence 
might  awaken.  In  an  age  in  which  Cliristlanity  was 
exerting  some  power,  there  was  certainly  a  degree  of 
deference  due  to  the  moral  convictions  of  society.  But 
Napoleon  thought  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the 
moral  instincts  and  sentiments  of  our  nature.  He 
thought  himself  able  to  cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds 
by  the  splendor  of  his  name,  and  even  to  extort  ap- 
plause for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success.  He 
took  no  pains  to  conciliate  esteem.  In  his  own  eyes 
he  was  mightier  than  conscience;  and  thus  he  turned 
against  himself  the  power  and  resentment  of  virtue, 
in  every  breast  where  that  divine  principle  yet  found 
a  home. 

Through  the  same  blinding  egotism,  he  was  anxious 
9* 
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to  fiH  the  thrones  of  Europe  with  men  bearing  his  own 
name,  and  to  multiply  everywhere  images  of  himseifi 
Instead  of  placing  over  conquered  countries  eficieitt 
men,  taken  from  tliemselves,  who,  by  upholding  better 
institutions,  would  carry  with  them  large  masses  of  the 
people,  and  who  would  still,  by  their  hostility  to  the  old 
dynasties,  link  their  fortunes  widi  his  own,  he  placed 
over  nations  such  men  as  Jerome  and  Murat.  He 
thus  spread  a  jealousy  of  his  power,  whilst  he  rendered 
it  insecure  ;  for  as  none  of  the  princes  of  hia  creation, 
however  well  disposed,  were  allowed  to  identify  them- 
selves with  their  subjects,  and  to  take  root  in  the  public 
heart,  but  were  compelled  to  act,  openly  and  without 
disguise,  as  satellites  and  prefects  of  the  French  em* 
peror  ;  they  gained  no  hold  on  their  subjects,  and  could 
bring  no  strength  to  their  master  in  his  hour  of  peril. 
In  none  of  his  arrangements  did  Napoleon  think  of  se* 
curing  to  his  cause  tlie  attaclimeht  of  nations.  Aston- 
ishment, awe,  and  force  were  his  weapons,  and  his 
own  great  name  the  chosen  pillar  of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  magnifying  the  contrast 
and  distinctions  between  himself  and  the  old  dynasties 
of  Europe,  and  from  attaching  men  to  himself  by  new 
principles  and  institutions,  that  he  had  the  great  weak- 
ness, for  so  we  view  it,  to  revive  the  old  forms  of  mon- 
archy, and  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  old  court,  and 
thus  to  connect  himself  with  the  herd  of  le^timate 
sovereigns.  TUs  was  not  only  to  rob  his  government 
of  that  imposing  character  which  might  have  been  given 
to  it,  and  of  that  interest  which  it  might  have  inspired 
as  an  improvement  on  former  institutions,  but  was  to 
become  competitor  in  a  race  in  which  he  could  not  but 
be  distanced.     He  coald  indeed  pkick  crowns  from  the 
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heads  of  monarcte ;  bwt  hd  could  not  by  may 
infuse  their  Mood  into  his  reias,  associate  with  himself 
the  ideas  which  are  attached  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry, 
or  give  to  his  court  the  grace  of  maniiers,  which  belongs 
to  older  establishments*  His  true  policy  was,  to  throw 
contempt  on  distinctioiiS)  which  he  could  not  rival ;  and, 
had  he  possessed  the  genius  aad  spirit  of  the  founder 
of  a  new  era,  he  would  have  substituted  far  a  crown, 
and  for  other  long  worn  badges  of  power^  a  new  and 
simple  style  of  grandeur,  and  new  insignia  of  digmQr, 
more  consonant  with  an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy 
of  one  who  disdained  to  be  a  vulgar  kii^.  By  the 
poTicy  which  he  adopted,  if  it  be  worthy  of  thait  name, 
he  became  a  vulgar  king,  and  showed  a  mind  incapable 
of  answering  the  wants  and  demands  of  his  age.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  progress  of  inteU^enee  had  done 
much  in  Europe,  to  weaken  men's  reverence  for  pagean* 
try  and  show.  Nobles  had  learned  to  lay  aside  their 
trappings  in  ordinary  life,  and  to  appeat  as  gentlemen. 
Even  royalty  had  begun  to  retrench  its  pomp  ;  and,  in 
the  face  of  all  this  improvement,  Bonaparte  stooped 
from  Us  height,  to  study  costumes,  to  legblate  about 
court  dresses  and  court  manners,  and  to  outshine  his 
brother  roonarchs  in  their  own  line.  He  desired  to  add 
the  glory  of  master  of  ceremonies  to  that  of  conqueror 
of  nations^  In  his  anxiety  to  befeng  to  the  caste  of 
kings,  he  exacted  scrupulously  the  observance  and  eti- 
quette  with  which  they  are  approached.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  approximation  to  the  old  soveretgas,  with 
whom  he  had  no  common  interest,  and  from  whom  he 
couM  not  have  removed  himself  too  far^  he  sought  to 
ally  himself  by  marriage  with  the  royal  families  b 
Europe,  to  mptA  himself  and  his  posterity  on  an  old 
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imperial  tree.  Tins  was  the  rery  way  to  turn  back 
opinion  into  its  old  channels ;  to  cany  back  Europe 
to  its  old  prejudices  ;  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  its 
old  order  ;  to  preach  up  legitimacy  ;  to  crush  every 
hope  that  he  was  to  work  a  beneficent  change  amoi^ 
nations.  It  may  seem  strange  that  his  egotism  did  not 
preserve  him  from  the  imitation  of  antiquated  monarchy. 
But  his  egotism,  though  excessive,  was  not  lofty,  nor 
was  it  seconded  by  a  genius,  rich  and  inventive,  except 
in  war. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  his 
power,  and  given  our  views  of  the  policy  by  which  he 
hoped  to  make  that  power  perpetual  and  unbounded. 
His  fall  is  easily  explained.  It  had  iu  origin  in  that 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-exaggeration,  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  proofs.  It  began  in  Spain. 
That  country  was  a  province  in  reality.  He  wanted 
to  make  it  one  in  name  ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte ; 
to  make  it  a  more  striking  manifestation  of  his  power. 
For  this  purpose,  he  '^  kidnapped "  its  royal  family, 
stirred  up  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  its  people,  and, 
after  shedding  on  its  plains  and  mountains  tiie  best 
blood  of  France,  lost  it  for  ever.  Next  came  his  expe- 
dition against  Russia,  an  expedition  against  which  his 
wisest  counsellors  remonstrated,  but  which  had  every 
recommendation  to  a  man  who  regarded  himself  as 
an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able  to  triumph  over  the 
laws  of  nature.  So  insane  were  his  self-confidence  and 
impatience  of  opposition,  that  he  drove  by  his  outrages 
Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France,  into  the  arms  of  Ilus* 
sia,  at  the  v^  moment  tliat  he  was  about  to  tlirow 
himself  into  the  heart  of  that  mighty  empire.     On  his 
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Russian  campaign  we  have  no  desire  to  enlarge.  Of 
all  the  mournful  pages  of  history,  mme  are  more  sad 
than  that  which  records  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
from  Moscow.  We  remember,  that,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  Napoleon's  discomfiture  in  Russia  first  reached 
this  country,  we  were  among  those  who  exulted  in  it, 
thinking  only  of  the  results.  But,  wh^  subsequent  and 
nunuter  accounts  brought  distinctly  before  our  eyes 
that  unequalled  army  of  France,  broken,  fanushed, 
slaughtered,  seeking  sbeher  under  snowdrifts,  and  per- 
ishing by  mtense  cold,  we  looked  back  on  our  joy  with 
ahnost  a  eoosciousness  of  giiik,  and  expiated  by  a 
sincere  grief  our  insensibility  to  the  sufierings  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  We  understand  that  many  hiteresting 
nouces  of  Napoleon,  as  he  appeared  in  this  disastrous 
campaign,  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  S^ur, 
a  book,  fix>m  which  we  have  been  repeDed  by  the  sor- 
rows and  miseries  which  it  details.  We  can  conceive 
few  subjects  more  wortlqr  of  Shakspeare  than  the  mind 
of  Napoleon,  at  the  moment,  when  his  iate  was  sealed  ; 
when  the  tide  of  his  victories  was  suddenly  stopped  and 
rolled  backwards  ;  when  his  dreams  <^  invincibleness 
were  broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder  ;  when  the  word, 
which  had  awed  nations,  died  away  on  the  bleak  waste, 
a  powerless  sound  ;  and  when  be,  whose  spirit  Europe 
could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from  a  captive's  doom. 
The  shock  must  have  been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so 
imperious,  scornful,  and  unschooled  to  humiliation. 
The  intense  i^ony  of  that  moment  when  he  gave  the 
unusual  orders,  to  retreat ;  the  desohteness  of  his  soul, 
when  he  saw  his  brave  soldiers  and  bis  chosen  guards 
sinking  in  the  snows,  and  perishing  in  crowds  around 
hun  ;  Us  unwillingness  to  receive  the  details  of  his 
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losses,  lest  self-possession  should  fail  him ;  the  levity 
and  badinage  of  his  interview  with  the  Abbj  de  Pradt 
at  Warsaw,  discovering  a  mind  laboring  to  throw  off  an 
insupportable  weight,  wrestling  with  itself,  struggling 
against  misery ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  his  uncon- 
querable purpose,  still  clinging  to  lost  empire  as  the 
only  good  of  life  ;  these  workings  of  such  a  spirit  would 
have  furnished  to  the  great  dramatist  a  theme,  worthy 
of  his  transcendent  powers. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, the  empire  of  the  world  was  effectually  placed 
beyond  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  tide  of  conquest 
had  ebbed,  never  to  return.  The  spell  which  liad 
bound  the  nations  was  dissolved.  He  was  no  longer 
the  Invincible.  The  weight  of  military  power,  which 
had  kept  down  the  spirit  of  nations,  was  removed,  and 
their  long-smothered  sense  of  wrong  and  insult  broke 
forth  like  the  fires  of  a  volcano.  Bonaparte  might  still, 
perhaps,  have  secured  the  throne  of  France ;  but  that 
of  Europe  was  gone.  This,  however,  he  did  not,  could 
not,  would  not  understand.  He  had  connected  with 
himself  too  obstinately  the  character  of  the  world's 
master,  to  be  able  to  relinquish  it.  Amidst  the  dark 
omens  which  gathered  round  him,  he  still  saw,  in  his 
past  wonderful  escapes,  and  in  his  own  exa^erated 
energies,  the  means  of  rebuilding  his  fallen  power. 
Accordingly  the  thought  of  abandoning  his  pretensions 
does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  his  mmd,  and  his  irrep- 
arable defeat  was  only  a  summons  to  new  exertion.  — 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  Napoleon,  if  he  could  have 
understood  fully  his  condition,  would  have  adopted  a 
different  course.  Though  despairing,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  raised  new  armies,  and  fought  to  the  last. 
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To  a  mind)  which  has  placed  its  whole  happmess  in 
having  no  equal,  the  thought  of  descending  to  the  level 
even  of  kmgs  is  intolerable.  Napoleon's  mind  had 
been  stretched  by  such  ideas  of  universal  empire,  that 
France,  though  reaching  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, seemed  narrow  to  him.  He  could  not  be  shut 
up  in  it.  Accordmgly,  as  his  fortunes  darkened,  we 
see  no  signs  of  relenting.  He  could  not  wear,  he  said, 
^^  a  tarnished  crown,"  that  is,  a  crown  no  brighter  than 
those  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  continued  to  use  a 
master's  tone.  He  showed  no  change,  but  such  as 
opposition  works  in  the  obstinate  ;  he  lost  his  temper 
and  grew  sour.  He  heaped  reproaches  on  his  marshals 
and  the  legislative  body.  He  insulted  Mettemich,  the 
statesman,  on  whom,  above  all  others,  his  fate  depended. 
He  irritated  Murat  by  sarcasms,  which  rankled  within 
him,  and  accelerated,  if  they  did  not  determine,  his 
desertion  of  his  master.  It  is  a  striking  example  of 
retribution,  that  the  very  vehemence  and  sternness  of 
his  will,  which  had  borne  him  onward  to  dominion, 
now  drove  him  to  the  rejection  of  terms  n^hich  might 
have  left  him  a  formidable  power,  and  thus  made  his 
ruin  entire.  Refusing  to  take  counsel  of  events,  he 
persevered  in  fighting  with  a  stubbornness,  which  re« 
mhids  us  of  a  spoiled  child,  who  sullenly  grasps  what 
lie  knows  he  must  relinquish,  struggles  without  hope, 
and  does  not  give  over  resistance,  until  his  little  fingers 
are  one  by  one  unclenched  from  the  object  on  which 
he  has  set  his  heart.  Thus  fell  Napoleon.  We  shall 
follow  his  history  no  farther.  His  retreat  to  Elba, 
his  irruption  into  France,  his  signal  overthrow,  and 
his  banishment  to  St.  Helena,  though  they  add  to 'the 
ronwnce  of  his  history,  throw  no  new  light  on  his  char* 
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acter,  and  would  of  course  c<Mitribute  nothk^  to  our 
present  object.  There  are  indeed  incidents  in  this  por- 
tion of  his  life,  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent  witli 
the  firmness  and  conscious  superiority  which  belonged 
to  him.  But  a  roan,  into  whose  character  so  mucb 
impulse,  and  so  liittle  principle  entered,  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  preserve  unblemished,  in  such  hard  reverses, 
the  dignity  and  self-respeet  of  an  enikpMX)r  and  a  hero. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  our  views  of  tlie 
Conqueror,  of  the  First  Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor, 
have  been  given  plainly  and  freely.  The  sufajiect,  facnr- 
ever,  is  so  important  and  interesting,  that  we  have 
thought  it  worth  our  while,  though  at  the  hasard  of 
some  repetition,  to  bring  together,  in  a  narrower  com- 
pass, what  seem  to  us  the  great  leading  features  of  the 
inteilectual  and  moral  character  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  rapidity  of  thought. 
He  understood  by  a  glance  what  most  men,  and  supe- 
rior men,  eould  learn  only  by  study.  He  darted  to  a 
conelusion  rather  by  intuition  than  reasoning.  In  war, 
which  was  the  only  subject  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  seised  in  an  instant  on  the  great  points  of  his  own 
and  his  enemy's  positions  ;  and  combined  at  once  tlie 
movements,  by  which  an  overpowering  force  might  be 
thrown  with  unexpected  fuxy  on  a  vulnerable  part  of 
the  hostile  line,  and  the  fate  of  an  army  be  decided  in 
a  day.  He  understood  war  as  a  science  ;  but  his  mind 
was  too  bold,  rapid,  and  irrepressible,  to  be  enslaved 
by  the  technics  of  his  profession.  He  found  the  old 
armies  fighting  by  rule,  and  he  discovered  the  true 
characteristic  of  genius,  wbieb,  witboui  despising  tuleg, 


knows  wlieD  9ad  bow  to  break  tbem.  He  imderstooii 
thoroughly  the  immeiiae  moral  power,  which  is  gained 
by  origiiiality  and  rapidity  of  operation.  He  astonished 
and  paralyzed  his  enemies  by  bis  unforeseen  and  im- 
petuous assaubs,  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
storm  of  battle  burst  upon  them.;  and,  whilst  giving 
to  Us  soldiers  the  advantages  of  modem  discipline^ 
breathed  into  them,  by  his  quick  and  decisive  move- 
ments, the  enthusiasm  of  ruder  ages.  Thb  power  of 
disheartening  the  foe,  and  of  spreading  through  his  own 
ranks  a  confidence,  and  ■  exhilarating  courage,  which 
made  war  %  pastime,  and  seemed  to  make  victory  sure, 
distinguished  Napoleon  in  an  age  of  uncommon  mili- 
tary talent,  and  was  one  main  instrument  of  hb  future 
power. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  that  rapidity  of  thouglit  by 
wfaicb  Bonaparte  was  marked,  the  signal  success  of  his 
new  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  almost  incifedible  speed 
with  which  his  fame  was  spread  through  the  niitions,  had 
no  small  agency  in  fixipg  his  character  and  determining 
for  a  period  the  &te  of  empires.  These  stirring  influ- 
ences infused  a  new  consciousness  of  his  own  might. 
They  gave  btensity  and  audacity  to  bis  ambition  ; 
gave  form  and  substance  to  his  indefinite  visions  of 
glory,  and  raised  his  fiery  hopes  to  empire.  The  burst 
of  admiration,  which  his  early  cwteet  called  forth,  must 
in  particular  have  had  an  infloence,  in  imparting  to 
his  ambition  that  modiicadon  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terized, and  wl^di  contributed  alike  to  its  success  and 
to  its  &B.  He  began  with  cuiowithing  the  world,  with 
producing  a  sudden  and  universal  •entoMon,  such  as 
modern  times  had  not  witnessed.  To  astcmih  as  well 
as  to  sway  by  ins  energies,  became  the  great  aim  of  his 
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life.  Henceforth)  to  rule  was  not  enough  for  Bona- 
parte. He  wanted  to  amaze,  to  dazzle,  to  overpower 
men's  souls,  by  striking,  bold,  magnificent,  and  unan- 
ticipated results.  To  govern  ever  so  absolutely  would 
not  have  satisfied  him,  if  he  must  have  governed  si* 
lently.  He  wanted  |o  reign  through  wonder  and  awe, 
by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his  name,  by  displays 
of  power  wliich  would  rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and 
make  him  tlie  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was  his 
supreme  object,  but  a  power  which  should  be  gazed  at 
as  well  as  felt,  which  should  strike  men  as  a  prodigy, 
which  should  shake  old  thrones  as  an  earthquake,  and, 
by  the  suddenness  of  its  new  creations,  should  awaken 
something  of  the  submissive  wonder  which  miraculous 
agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  distinction,  or 
characteristic  modification  of  his  love  of  fame.  It  was 
a  diseased  passion  for  a  kind  of  admiration,  which, 
from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  cannot  be  enduring, 
and  which  demands  for  its  support  perpetual  and  more 
stimulating  novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would  have 
scorned.  Calm  admiration,  though  universal  and  en- 
during, would  have  been  insipid.  He  wanted  to  elec- 
trify and  overwhelm.  He  lived  for  effect.  The  world 
was  his  theatre,  and  he  cared  little  what  part  he 
played,  if  he  might  walk  the  sole  hero  on  the  stage, 
and  call  forth  bursts  of  applause,  which  would  silence 
all  other  fame.  In  war  the  triumphs  which  he  coveted 
were  those,  in  which  he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes 
like  a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  immense  and  unparalleled 
sacrifices  of  his  own  soldiers,  in  the  rapid  marches  and 
daring  assaults  to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in  no 
degree  diminished  their  worth  to  the  victor.     In  peace, 
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he  delighted  to  hurry  through  his  dominions  ;  to  multi* 
fiy  himself  by  his  rapid  movements  ;  to  gather  at  a 
glance  the  capacities  of  improvement  which  every  im- 
portant place  possessed  ;  to  suggest  plans  which  would 
startle  by  their  originality  and  vastness;  to  project  in 
an  instant,  works  which  a  life  could  not  accomplish, 
and  to  leave  behind  the  impression  of  a  superhuman 
energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be  imperfect  indeed, 
if  we  did  not  add,  that  he  was  characterized  by  nothing 
more  strongly  than  by  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeroHon. 
The  singular  energy  of  his  intellect  and  will,  through 
which  he  had  mastered  so  many  rivals  and  foes,  and 
overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles,  inspired  a 
consciousness  of  being  something  more  than  man.  His 
strong  original  tendencies  to  pride  and  self-exaltation, 
fiad  and  pampered  by  strange  success  and  unbounded 
applause,  swelled  into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of 
superhuman  greatness.  In  lus  own  view,  he  stood 
apart  from  other  men.  He  was  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  humanity.  He  was  not  to  be  re- 
tarded by  difficulties  to  which  all  others  yielded.  He 
was  not  to  be  subjected  to  laws  and  obligations  which 
all  others  were  expected  to  obey.  Nature  and  the 
human  will  were  to  bend  to  his  power.  He  was  the 
cluld  and  favorite  of  fortune,  and,  if  not  the  lord,  the 
chief  object  of  destiny.  His  history  shows  a  spirit  of 
self-exaggeration,  unrivalled  in  enlightened  ages,  and 
wbicH  reminds  us  of  an  Oriental  king  to  whom  incense 
had  been  burnt  from  his  birth  as  to  a  deity.  This 
was  the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  He  wanted  the 
sentiment  of  a  common  nature  with  his  fellow-beings. 
He  had  no  sympathies  with  his  race.     That  feeling  of 
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brdtherhood,  which  is  developed  in  truly  great  souk 
with  peculiar  energy,  and  through  which  they  give  up 
themselves  willing  victims,  joyful  sacriBces,  to  the  in- 
terests of  mankind,  was  wholly  unknown  to  htm.  His 
heart,  amidst  its  wild  beatings,  never  had  a  throb  of 
disinterested  love.  The  ties  which  bind  man  to  man 
he  broke  asunder.  The  proper  happiness  of  a  inan, 
which  consists  in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and  so* 
cial  affection  over  the  selfish  passions,  he  ca^  away 
for  the  lonely  joy  of  a  despcft.  With  powers,  ^icb 
might  have  made  him  a  glorious  representative  and  min- 
ister of  the  beneficent  Divinity,  and  with  natural  sen- 
sibilities which  might  have  been  exalted  into  sublime 
virtues,  he  chose  to  separate  himself  from  his  kind,  to 
forego  their  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  that  he  migiit 
become  their  gaze,  their  fear,  their  wonder ;  and,  for 
this  selfish,  solitary  good,  parted  with  peace  and  imper* 
ishable  renown. 

This  insolent  exaltation  of  himsetf  Hbdve  the  race  to 
which  he  belonged,  broke  out  iil  the  be^tinitig  of  his 
career.  His  first  success  in  Italy  gaire  hint  the  tone  of 
a  master,  and  he  never  laid  it  aside  to  his  last  hour. 
One  can  hardly  help  being  struck  with  th^  lUUttral 
manner  with  which  he  arrogates  stipretfnacy  in  his  con- 
versation and  proclamations.  We  never  fed  as  if  he 
were  putting  on  a  lordly  air.  In  his  prottdest  claims, 
he  speaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  tiative  language. 
Bis  style  is  swollen,  but  never  ^traikied,  as  if  h^  were 
conscious  of  playing  a  part  above  his  red  ckims. 
Even  when  he  was  foolish  and  itnpioUs  etlough  to 
ftrrogate  miraculous  powers  and  a  mission  from  God, 
his  language  showed  that  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thmg  in  his  character  and  exploits  to  give  a  color  to 
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lib  blasphemous  pretensions.  The  empire  of  the  world 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for  noth- 
ing short  of  it  corresponded  with  his  conceptions  of 
himself ;  and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke 
a  language  to  which  he  gave  some  credit,  when  he 
called  his  successive  conquests  ^^  the  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny." 

This  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  wrought  its  own  mis* 
ery,  and  drew  down  upon  him  terrible  punishments ;  and 
this  it  did  by  vitiating  and  perverting  his  high  powers. 
First,  it  diseased  his  fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the 
ascendency  over  judgment,  turned  the  inventiveness  and 
fruitfulness  of  his  mind  into  rash,  impatient,  restless  en- 
er^es,  and  thus  precipitated  him  into  projects,  which, 
as  the  wisdom  of  his  counsellors  pronounced,  were 
fraught  with  ruin.  To  a  man,  whose  vanity  took  him 
out  of  the  rank  of  human  beings,  no  foundation  for 
reasoning  was  left.  All  things  seemed  possible.  His 
genius  and  his  fortune  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  the 
barriers,  which  experience  had  assigned  to  human 
powers.  Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  him.  He 
even  found  excitement  and  motives  in  obstacles,  before 
which  other  men  would  have  wavered  ;  for  these  would 
enhance  the  glory  of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  thrill  to 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Accordingly  he  again 
and  again  plunged  into  the  depths  of  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  staked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on  a  single 
battle.  To  be  rash  was  indeed  the  necessary  result 
of  his  self-exalting  and  self-relying  spirit ;  for  to  dare 
what  no  other  man  would  dare,  to  accomplish  what  no 
other  man  would  attempt,  was  the  very  way  to  display 
himself  as  a  superior  being  in  his  own  and  others'  eyes. 
—  To  be  impatient  and  resdess  was  another  necessary 
10« 
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usue  of  the  attributes  we  have  described.  The  cahn- 
ness  of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He,  who  was  next 
to  omnipotent  in  his  own  eyes,  and  who  delighted  to 
strike  and  astonish  by  sudden  and  conspicuous  opera* 
tions,  could  not  brook  delay  or  wait  for  the  ^w  opera- 
tions of  time.  A  work,  which  was  to  be  gradually  ma- 
tured by  the  joint  agency  of  various  causes,  could  not 
suit  a  man,  who  wanted  to  be  felt  as  the  great,  perhaps 
only,  cause  ;  who  wished  to  stamp  his  own  agency  in 
the  most  glaring  characters  on  whatever  he  performed  ; 
and  who  hoped  to  rival,  by  a  sudden  energy,  the  steady 
and  progressive  works  of  nature.  Hence  so  many  d* 
his  projects  were  never  completed,  or  only  andounced* 
They  swelled,  however,  the  tide  of  flattery,  which  as- 
cribed to  him  the  completion  of  whsft  was  not  yet  be- 
gun, whilst  his  resdess  spirit,  rushing  to  new  enterprises^ 
forgot  its  pledges,  and  left  the  promised  prodigies  of  his 
creative  genius  to  exist  only  in  the  records  of  adulation. 
—  Thus  the  rapid  and  inventive  inteDect  of  Bonaparte 
was  depraved,  and  failed  to  achieve  a  growing  and 
durable  greatness.  It  reared,  indeed,  a  'vast  and  im- 
posing structure,  but  disproportioned,  disjointed,  with- 
out strength,  without  foundations.  One  strong  blast  was 
enough  to  shake  and  shatter  it,  nor  could  his  genius  up- 
hold it.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame,  had 
he  been  buried  in  its  ruins  ! 

One  of  the  'striking  properties  of  Bonaparte's  char- 
acter was  decision,  and  this,  as  we  have  aheady  seen, 
was  perverted,  by  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  into 
an  inflexible  sti!ibb6rnn^'s,  which  counsel  could  not 
enlighten,  nor  circumstances  bend.  Having  taken  the 
first  step,  he  pressed  onward.  His  purpose  he  wished 
others  to  regard  as  a  kw  of  nature,  ot  a  decree  of 
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destiny.  It  muH  be  accomplished.  Resistance  but 
strengthened  it ;  and  so  often  had  resistance  been  over* 
bonie,  that  he  feh  as  if  his  unconquerable  will,  joined 
to  his  matchless  inteUect,  could  vanquish  all  things.  On 
such  a  mind  the  warnings  of  human  wisdom  and  of 
Providence  were  spent  in  vain  ;  and  the  Man  of  Des- 
tiny lived  to  teach  others,  if  not  himself,  the  weakness 
and  folly  of  that  all-defying  decision,  which  arrays  tlie 
purposes  of  a  mortal  with  the  immutableness  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

A  still  more  fatal  mfluence  of  the  spirit  of  self* 
exaggeration,  which  characterized  Bonaparte,  remains 
to  be  named.  It  depraved  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
his  moral  sense.  It  did  not  obliterate  altogether  the 
ideas  of  duty,  but  by  a  singular  perversion,  it  impelled 
bim  to  apply  them  exclusively  to  others.  It  never 
seemed  to  enter  his  thought,  that  he  was  subject  to 
the  great  obligations  of  morality,  which  all  others  are 
called  to  respect.  He  was  an  exempted  being.  What* 
ever  stood  in  his  way  to  empire,  he  was  privileged  to 
remove.  Treaties  only  bound  his  enemies.  No  nation 
had  rights  but  his  own  France.  He  claimed  a  mono- 
poly in  perfidy  and  violence.  He  was  not  naturally 
cruel ;  but,  when  human  Hfe  obstructed  his  progress, 
it  was  a  lawful  prey,  and  murder  and  assassination  oc- 
casioned as  little  compunction  as  war.  The  most  lu- 
minous exposition  of  his  moral  code  was.  given  in  his 
counsels  to  the  King  of  HoDand.  "  Never  forget,  that, 
m  the  situation  to  which  my  political  system  and  the 
*  interests  of  my  empire  have  called  you,  your  first  duty 
is  towards  ME,  your  second  towards  France.  All 
your  other  duties,  even  thbse  towards  the  people  whom 
1  luive  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after  these.'*     To 
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1115  own  mind  he  was  the  source  and  centre  of  duty. 
He  was  too  peculiar  and  exalted,  to  be  touched  by  tiiat 
vulgar  stain,  called  guilt.  Crimes  ceased  to  be  such* 
when  perpetrated  by  himself.  Accordingly  he  always 
speaks  of  his  transgressions  as  of  uidifierent  acts.  He 
never  imagined  tliat  they  tarnished  his  glory,  or  dimin* 
ished  his  claim  on  the  homage  of  the  world.  In  St. 
Helena,  though  talking  perpetually  of  himself,  and  often 
reviewing  his  guilty  career,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  sin- 
gle compunction  escapes  him.  He  speaks  of  liis  hfe 
as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been  consecrated  to  duty  and 
beneficence,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the  au- 
dacity to  reproach  unsparingly  the  faithlessness  of  al- 
most every  individual  and  nation,  with  whom  he  had 
been  connected.  We  doubt  whether  history  furnishes 
so  striking  an  example  of  tlie  moral  blindness  and  ob- 
duracy, to  which  an  unbounded  egotism  exposes  and 
abandons  the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was  seen  in  his  open- 
ness to  adulation.  Policy  indeed  prompted  him  to  put 
his  praises  into  tlie  mouths  of  tlie  venal  slaves,  who 
administered  his  despotism.  But  flattery  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  swell  into  exaggerations,  now 
nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  impious,  if,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  chief,  there  had  not  lodged  a  flatterer 
who  sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  than  all  around 
him.  He  was  remarkably  sensitive  to  opinion,  and  re- 
sented as  a  wrong  the  suppression  of  his  praises.  The 
press  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and  free  states  were 
called  upon  to  curb  it  for  daring  to  take  liberties  with 
his  name.  Even  in  books  published  in  France  on 
general  topics,  he  expected  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority.    Works  of  talent  were  suppressed,  when  their 
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authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at  the  new  shrine. 
fie  resolved,  indeed,  to  stamp  his  name  on  the  litera-* 
ture,  as  on  the  legislation,  policy,  warfare  of  his  age, 
and  to  compel  genius,  whose  pages  survive  statues, 
columns,  and  empires,  to  take  a  place  among  his  tribu* 
taries. 

We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's  character,  bj 
saying,  that  his  original  propensities,  released  from  re- 
straint, and  pampered  by  indulgence,  to  a  degree  seldom 
allowed  to  mortals,  grew  up  itito  a  spirit  of  despotism 
as  stem  and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the  human  heart. 
The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed,  consumed 
him.  No  other  passion,  no  domestic  attachment,  no 
private  friendship,  no  love  of  pleasure,  no  relish  for 
letters  or  the  arts,  no  human  sympathy,  no  human  weakv 
oess,  divided  his  mbd  with  the  passion  for  dominion 
and  for  dazzling  manifestations  of  his  power.  Before 
this,  duty,  honor,  love,  humanity,  fell  prostrate.  Jose- 
phine, we  are  told,  was  dear  to  him ;  but  the  devoted 
wife,  who  had  stood  firm  and  faithful  m  the  day  of  his 
doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  m  his  prosperity,  to  make 
room  for  a  stranger,  who  might  be  more  subservient  to 
his  power.  He  was  afiectionate,  we  are  told,  to  his 
hrothers  and  mother  ;  but  his  brothers,  the  moment 
they  ceased  to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced  ;  and  his 
mother,  it  is  said^  was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence 
of  her  imperial  son.*  He  was  sometimes  softened,  wo 
are  told,  by  the  sight  of  the  field  of  battle  strewn  with 
the  wounded  and  dead.  But,  if  the  Moloch  of  his  am- 
bition claimed  new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  was 

•  9te  " AmuAeM/* ^^  m.  Wtt  dioaM  aot  gfre  tfabnvy  «ianialil« 
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never  denied.  With  all  his  sensibility,  he  gave  millions 
to  the  sword,  with  as  little  compunction  as  *he  would 
have  brushed  awaj  so  many  insects,  which  had  infested 
his  march.  To  him  all  human  'will,  desire,  power, 
were  to  bend.  His  superiority  none  might  question. 
He  insulted  the  fallen,  who  had  contracted  the  giu'k 
of  opposing  his  progress  ;  and  not  even  woman's  lovc^ 
Ibess,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  could  give  shelter 
from  his  contumely.  His  allies  were  his  vassals,  nor 
was  their  vassalage  concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the 
arts  of  conciliation,  preferring  command  to  persuasion, 
overbearing,  and  all-grasping,  he  spread  distrust,  exas- 
peration, fear,  and  revenge  through  Europe ;  and,  when 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  antipathies  and 
mutual  jealousies  of  nations  were  swallowed  up  in  one 
burning  purpose  to  prostrate  the  common  tyrant,  the 
universal  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  some  will  say, 
he  was  still  a  great  man.  This  we  mean  not  to  deny. 
But  we  would  have  it  understood,  that  there  are  various 
kinds  or  orders  of  greatness,  and  that  the  highest  did 
not  belong  to  Bonaparte.  There  are  different  orders 
of  greatness.  Among  these  the  first  rank  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  moral  greatness,  or  magnanimity ;  to  tliat 
sublime  energy,  by  which  the  soul,  smitten  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  indissolubly,  for  life  and  for 
death,  to  truth  and  duty  ;  espouses  as  its  own  the  inter- 
ests of  human  nature  ;  scorns  all  meanness  and  defies 
all  peril;  hears  in  its  own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than 
threatenings  and  thunders  ;  withstands  all  the  powers 
of  the  universe,  which  would  sever  it  from  the  cause 
of  fireedom  and  religion ;  reposes  an  unfaltering  trust 
in  God  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  is  ever  "  ready  to  be 
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offered  up  "  on  the  altar  of  its  country  or  of  mankind. 
Of  this  moral  greatness,  which  throws  all  other  forms 
of  greatness  into  obscurity,  we  see  not  a  trace  in  Na- 
poleon. Though  clothed  with  the  power  of  a  god,  the 
thought  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  higher  era,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  his  race,  seems  never  to  hare  dawned 
on  his  mind.  The  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self- 
sacrifice  seems  not  to  have  waged  a  moment's  war  with 
self-will  and  ambition.  His  nding  passions,  indeed, 
were  singularly  at  variance  with  magnanimity.  Moral 
greatness  has  too  much  simplicity,  is  too  unostentatious, 
too  self-subsistent,  and  enters  into  others'  interests  with 
too  much  heartiness,  to  live  an  hour  for  what  Napoleon 
always  lived,  to  make  itself  the  theme,  and  gaze,  and 
wonder  of  a  dazzled  world.  —  Next  to  moral,  comes 
intellectual  greatness,  or  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  word ;  and  by  this  we  mean  tliat  sublime  capacity 
of  thought,  tlirough  which  the  soul,  smitten  with  the 
love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  essays  to  compre-* 
hend  the  universe,  soars  into  the  heavens,  penetrates 
the  earth,  penetrates  itself,  questions  the  past,  antici- 
pates the  future,  traces  out  the  general  and  all-compre- 
hending laws  of  nature,  binds  together  by  innumerable 
affinities  and  relations  all  tlie  objects  of  its  knowledge, 
rises  from  the  finite  and  transient  to  the  infinite  and 
the  everlasting,  frames  to  itself  from  its  own  fulness 
lovelier  and  sublimer  forms  than  it  beholds,  discerns 
the  harmonies  between  the  world  within  and  the  world 
without  us,  and  finds  in  every  region  of  the  universe 
types  and  interpreters  of  its  own  deep  mysteries  and 
glorious  inspirations.  This  is  the  greatness  which  be- 
longs   to   philosophers,   and   to   the  master   spirits   in 
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poetry  uid  the  fine  arts. — Next  eooies  the  greatness 
of  action ;  and  by  this  we  mean  the  sublime  power  of 
conceiving  bold  and  extensive  plans  ;  of  constructing 
and  bringing  to  bear  on  a  niigbty  object  a  complicated 
machinery  of  means,  energies,  and  arrangements,  and 
of  accomplishing  great  outward  effects.  To  this  head 
belongs  the  greatness  of  Bonaparte,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed it,  we  need  not  prove,  and  none  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny.  A  man,  who  raised  himself  from  ob- 
scurity to  a  throne,  who  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
who  made  himself  felt  through  powerful  and  civilized 
nations,  who  sent  the  terror  of  his  name  across  seas 
and  oceans,  whose  will  was  pronounced  and  feared  as 
destiny,  whose  donatives  were  crowns,  whose  ante- 
chamber was  thronged  by  submissive  princes,  who 
broke  down  the  awful  barrier  of  the  Alps  and  made 
them  a  highway,  and  whose  fame  was  spread  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  civilization  to  the  steppes  of  the  Cos- 
sack, and  the  deserts  of  the  Arab  ;  a  man,  who  has  left 
this  record  of  himself  in  history,  has  taken  out  of  our 
hands  the  question,  whether  he  shall  be  called  great. 
AH  must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power  of  action,  an 
energy  equal  to  great  effects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  consider  him  as 
preeminent  even  in  this  order  of  greatness.  War  was 
his  chief  sphere.  He  gained  his  ascendency  in  Europe 
by  the  sword.  But  war  is  not  die  field  for  the  highest 
active  talent,  and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious 
of  tliis  truth.  The  ^ory  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  his  age  would  not  have  satisfied  him.  He  would 
have  scorned  to  take  bis  place  by  die  side  of  Marlbo- 
rough or  Turenne.  It  was  as  the  founder  of  an  empirei 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  comprehend  tlie  world. 
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and  which  demanded  other  talents  besides  tliat  of  war^ 
that  he  challenged  unrivalled  lame.  And  here  we  ques- 
tion his  claim.  Here  we  cannot  award  him  suprem- 
acy. The  project  of  universal  empire,  however  impos- 
ing,  was  not  original*  The  revolutionary  governments 
of  France  had  adopted  it  before  ;  nor  can  we  consider 
it  as  a  sure  indicadon  of  greatness,  when  we  remember 
that  the  weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  large  enough  to  cherish  it*  The  question  is  ;  J>id 
Napoleon  bring  to  this  design  the  capacity  of  advancing 
it  by  bold  and  original  conceptions,  adapted  to  an  ^e 
of  civilizadon,  and  of  singular  intellectual  and  moral  ex« 
citement  ?  Did  he  discover  new  foundations  of  power  ? 
Did  he  frame  new  bonds  of  union  for  subjugated  na- 
tions ?  Did  he  discover,  or  originate,  some  common 
interests  by  which  his  empire  might  be  held  together  ? 
Did  he  breathe  a  spirit  which  could  supplant  the  old 
national  attachments,  or  did  he  invent  any  subsdtutes 
for  those  vulgar  instruments  of  force  and  corruption, 
which  any  and  every  usurper  would  have  used  ?  Never 
m  the  records  of  time  did  the  world  furnish  such  ma- 
terials to  work  with,  such  means  of  modelling  nations 
afresh,  of  building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing  a 
new  era,  as  did  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Never  was  tlie  human  mbd  so  capable 
of  new  impulses.  And  did  Napoleon  prove  himself 
equal  to  the  condidon  of  the  world  ?  Do  we  detect  one 
original  conception  in  his  means  of  universal  empire  ? 
Did  he  seize  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ag^,  that  power- 
ful principle,  more  efficient  than  arms  or  policy,  and 
bend  it  to  his  purpose  ?  What  did  he  do  but  follow 
the  beaten  track  ?  but  apply  force  and  fraud  in  their 
very  coarsest  forms  ?    Napoleon  showed  a  vulgar  mind, 
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when  he  assumed  self-interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  hu- 
man action.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  bribes 
in  the  other,  he  imagined  himself  absolute  master  of 
the  human  mind.  The  strength  of  moral,  national, 
and  domestic  feeling,  he  could  not  comprehend.  The 
finest,  and,  after  all,  the  most  powerful  elements  in 
human  nature  hardly  entered  into  his  conceptions  of 
it ;  and  how  then  could  he  have  established  a  durable 
power  over  the  human  race  ?  We  want  little  more  to 
show  his  want  of  originality  and  comprehensiveness,  as 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  than  the  simple  fact,  that  he 
chose  as  his  chief  counsellors  Talleyrand  and  Fouche, 
names  which  speak  for  themselves.  We  may  judge 
of  the  greatness  of  the  master  spirit,  from  the  minds 
which  he  found  most  congenial  with  his  own.  In  war, 
Bonaparte  was  great ;  for  he  was  bold,  original,  and 
creative.  Beyond  the  camp  he  indeed  showed  talent, 
but  not  superior  to  tliat  of  other  emiD''iit  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances,  which  have 
done  much  to  disarm  or  weaken  the  strong  moral  re- 
probation with  which  Bonaparte  ought  to  have  been 
regarded,  and  which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  wrongs  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  suf- 
fered at  St.  Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  use  which 
the  Allied  Powers  have  made  of  their  triumph  over 
Napoleon.  First,  his  supposed  wrongs  at  St.  Helena 
have  excited  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  which  has 
thrown  a  veil  over  his  crimes.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  deny,  that  an  unwarrantable,  because  unnecessary, 
severity  was  exercised  towards  Bonaparte.  We  think 
it  not  very  creditable  to  the  British  government,  that 
it  tortured  a  sensitive  captive  by  refusing  him  a  tide 
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which  he  had  loiig  worn.  We  think,  that  not  only  reli* 
gion  and  humanity,  but  self-respect  forbids  us  to  inffict 
a  single  useless  pang  on  a  fallen  foe.  But  we  should 
be  weak  indeed,  if  the  moral  judgments  and  feelings, 
with  which  Napoleon's  career  ought  to  be  reviewed, 
should  give  place  to  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  by 
which  it  was  closed.  With  regard  to  the  scruples, 
which  not  a  few  have  expressed,  as  to  the  right  of 
banishing  him  to  St.  Helena,  we  can  only  say,  that 
our  consciences  are  not  yet  refined  to  such  exquisite 
delicacy,  as  to  be  at  all  sensitive  on  this  particular. 
We  admire  nothing  more  in  Bonaparte,  than  the  effron- 
tery with  which  he  claimed  protection  from  the  laws 
of  nations.  That  a  man,  who  had  set  these  laws  at 
open  defiance,  should  fly  to  them  for  shelter ;  that  the 
oppressor  of  the  world  should  claim  its  sympathy  \i 
an  oppressed  man,  and  that  his  claim  should  find  ad- 
vocates ;  these  things  are  to  be  set  down  among  the 
extraordinary  events  of  this  extraordinary  age.  Truly, 
the  human  race  Is  in  a  pitiable  state.  It  may  be 
trampled  on,  spoiled,  loaded  like  a  beast  of  burden, 
made  the  prey  of  rapacity,  insolence,  and  the  sword  ; 
but  it  must  not  touch  a  hair,  or  disturb  the  pillow,  of 
one  of  its  oppressors,  unless  it  can  find  chapter  and 
verse  in  the  code  of  national  law,  to  authorize  its  rude- 
ness towards  the  privileged  offender.  For  ourselves,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  every  tyrant,  whether  a  usurper 
or  hereditary  prmce,  fastened  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
ocean.  Whoever  gives  clear,  undoubted  proof,  that 
he  is  prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  the  earth 
a  slaughterhouse,  and  to  crush  every  will  adverse  to 
his  own,  ought  to  be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to 
require  mankind  to  proceed  against  him  accordii^  to 
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written  laws  and .  precedents,  as  if  he  were  a  priTate 
citizen  m  a  quiet  court  of  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as 
to  require  a  man,  in  imminent  peril  firom  an  assassin,  to 
wait  and  prosecute  his  murderer  according  to  the  most 
protracted  forms  of  law.  There  are  great  solemn  rights 
of  nature,  which  precede  laws,  and  on  which  law  is 
founded.  There  are  great  exigencies  in  human  affiurs, 
which  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  precedent  to 
teach  the  right  path.  There  are  awful  periods  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary 
state,  and  which  are  not  to  be  governed  and  judged  by 
ordinary  rules.  Buch  a  period  was  that,  when  Bona- 
parte, by  infraction  of  solemn  engagements,  had  thrown 
himself  into  France,  and  convulsed  all  Europe  ;  and 
they,  who  confound  this  with  the  ordinary  evetits  of 
history,  and  see  m  Bonaparte  but  an  ordinary  foe  to 
the  peace  and  independence  of  nations,  have  certainly 
very  different  intellects  from  our  own. 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only  unable  to  see 
the  wrong  done  to  Napoleon  in  sending  him  to  St. 
Helena,  but  that  we  cannot  muster  up  much  sympathy 
for  the  inconveniences  and  privations  which  he  endured 
there.  Our  sympathies  in  this  particular  are  wayward 
and  untractable.  When  we  would  carry  them  to  that 
solitary  island,  and  fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  vic- 
tim of  British  cruelty,  they  will  not  tarry  there,  but 
take  their  flight  across  the  M*editerranean  to  Jaffa,  and 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  platform  where  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Toussaint,  and 
to  fields  of  batde  where  thousands  at  his  bidding  lay 
weltering  in  blood.  When  we  strive  to  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  sufferings  of  the  injured  hero,  other  and  more 
terr%le  sufferings,   of  which  he  wa&  the  cause,  nisb 
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upon  us ;  and  his  complainto,  however  loud  and  angry, 
are  drowned  by  groans  and  execrationsy  which  fill  our 
ears  from  every  region  which  he  traversed.  We  have 
no  tears  to  spare  for  fallen  greatness,  when  tint  great* 
Bess  was  founded  b  crime,  and  reared  by  force  and 
perfidy.  We  reserve  them  for  those  on  whose  ruin  it 
rose.  We  keep  our  sympathies  for  our  race,  for  human 
nature  in  its  humbler  forms,  for*  the  impoverished  peas- 
ant, the  widowed  motlier,  the  violated  virgin ;  and  are 
even  perverse  enough  to  rejoice,  that  the  ocean  has  a 
prison-house,  where  the  author  of  those  miseries  may 
be  safely  lodged.  Bonaparte's  history  is  to  us  too  sol* 
emn,  the  wrongs  for  which  humanity  and  freedom  ar-> 
raigq  him  are  too  flagrant,  to  allow  us  to  play  the 
part  of  sentimentalists  around  his  grave  at  St.  Helena. 
We  leave  this  to  the  more  refined  age  in  which  we 
live  ;  and  we  do  so  in  the  hope,  that  an  age  is  coming 
of  less  tender  mould,  but  of  loftier,  sterner  feeling, 
and  of  deeper  sympathy  with  the  whole  human  race. 
Should  our  humble  page  then  live,  we  trust  with  an 
ondoubting  faith,  that  the  uncompromising  indignation, 
with  which  we  plead  the  cause  of  our  oppressed  and 
insulted  nature,  will  not  be  set  down  to  tlie  account  of 
vindicdveness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  observed,  that  the  moral  indignation  of  many 
towards  Bonaparte  had  been  impaired  or  turned  away. 
Dot  only  by  his  supposed  wrongs,  but  by  the  unworthy 
use  which  his  conquerors  made  of  their  triumph.  We 
are  told,  tliat,  bad  as  was  his  despotism,  the  Holy  Al- 
liance is  a  worse  one ;  and  that  Napoleon  was  less  a 
scourge,  than  the  present  coalition  of  the  continental 
monarchs,  framed  for  the  systematic  suppression  of 
fireedora.  By  such  reasoning,  his  crimes  are  cloaked, 
11* 
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and  his  fall  is  made  a  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  smallest  errors  and  sins  of  the  Allied  Sot* 
creigns,  that  they  have  contrived,  by  their  base  policy, 
to  turn  the  resentments  and  moral  displeasure  of  men 
from  the  usurper  upon  themselves.  For  these  aover- 
eigns  we  have  no  defence  to  offer*  We  yield  to  none 
in  detestation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  profanely  so  called. 
To  us  its  doctrines  are  as  false  and  pestilent,  as  any 
broached  by  Jacobinism.  The  AUied  Mcmarcbs  are 
adding  to  the  other  wrongs  of  despots,  that  of  flagrant 
ingratitude ;  of  ingratitude  to  the  generous  ami  brave 
nations,  to  whom  they  owe  their  tltrones,  whose  spirit  of 
independence  and  patriotism,  and  whose  hatred  of  the 
oppressor,  contributed  more  than  standing  armies  to 
raise  up  the  fallen,  and  to  strengthen  the  falling,  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  Be  it  never  forgotten  in  the  records 
of  despotism,  let  history  record  it  on  her  most  durable 
tablet,  tliat  the  first  use  made  by  the  principal  conti* 
nental  sovereigns  of  their  regained  or  confirmed  power, 
was,  to  conspire  against  the  hopes  and  rights  of  the 
nations  by  whom  they  had  been  saved ;  to  combine 
the  military  power  of  Europe  against  free  institutions^ 
against  the  press,  against  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism which  had  sprung  up  in  the  glorious  stru^le 
with  Napoleon,  against  the  right  of  the  people  to  exert 
an  influence  on  the  governments  by  which  their  dearest 
interests  were  to  be  controlled.  Never  be  it  forgotten^ 
that  such  was  the  honor  of  sovereigns,  such  their  re- 
quital for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  freely  in  their 
defence.  Freedom  and  humanity  send  up  a  solemn  and 
prevailing  cry  against  them,  to  that  tribunal,  where  kings 
and  subjects  are  soon  to  stand  as  equals. 

But  still  we  should  be  strangely  blind,   if  we  were 
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not  to  feel,  that  the  ftfl  of  Napdeon  was  s  bkssing 
lo  the  wortd.     Who  cui  look,  for  example,  at  France, 
aod  not  see  diere  a  degree  of  freedom^  which  could 
tiever  have  grown  up  under  the  terrible  frown  of  the 
usurper  ?     True,  Bonaparte's  life,  though  it  seemed  a 
tsfaarmed  one,  must  at  length  have  ended  ;  and  we  are 
told,  that  then  his  empire  would  have  been  brdcen,  and 
that  the  general  crash,  by  some  inexplicable  process, 
would  have  given  birth  to  a  more  extensive  and  durable 
fiberty,  than  can  now  be  hoped.     But  such  anticipa- 
tions seem  to  us  to  be  buih  on  a  strange  inattention  to 
the  nature  and  inevitable  consequences  of  Napoleon's 
power.     It  was  wholly  a  military  power.     He  was  lit- 
erally turning   Europe  into  a  camp,   and   drawing   its 
best  talent  into  one   occupation,  war.     Thus   Europe 
was  retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of  calamity  and 
darlcness,  when   the  only  law  was   the   sword.     The 
progress  of  centuries,  which   had  con^sted  chiefly  in 
the  substitution  of  intelligence,  public  opinion,  and  other 
.  mild  and  rational  influences,  for  brutal  force,  was  to 
-be  reversed.     At  Bonaparte's  death,  his  empire  must, 
indeed,  have  been  dissolved  ;  but  militaiy  chiefs,  Uke 
Alexander's  lieutenants,  would   have  divided  it.     The 
sword  alone  would  have   shaped  its  future  communi- 
ties ;   and,   after  years   of  desolation   and   bloodshed, 
Europe  would  have  found,  not  repose,  but  a  respite, 
an   armed   truce,  under  warriors,  whose   only  title   to 
empire  would,  have  been  their  own  good  blades,  and 
the  weight  of  whose  thrones  would  have  been  upheld 
by   military  force   alone.      Amidst  such  convulsions, 
durmg  which  the  press  would  have  been  ev^ywhere 
fettered,  and  the  military  spirit  would  hare  triumphed 
over  and  swaUowed  up  the  spirit  and  glory  of  letters 
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and  liberal  arts,  we  greatly  fear,  that  the  human  in- 
tellect would  bare  lost  its  present  impulse,  its  thirst 
for  progress,  and  would  have'fallen  back  towards  bar- 
barism.  Let  not  the  friends  of  freedom  bring  dishon- 
or on  themselves  or  desert  their  cause,  by  instituting 
comparisons  between  Napoleon  and  legitimate  sover- 
eigns, which  may  be  construed  into  eulogies  on  the 
former.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
tyranny,  whether  it  bear  the  name  of  usurpation  or  le- 
gitimacy. We  are  not  pleadmg  tlie  cause  of  the  AUied 
Sovereigns.  In  our  judgment,  they  have  contracted 
the  very  guilt  against  which  they  have  pretended  to 
combine.  In  our  apprehension,  a  conspiracy  against 
the  rights  of  the  human  race  is  as  foul  a  crime,  as 
rebellion  against  the  rights  of  sovereigns ;  nor  is  there 
less  of  treason  in  warring  against  public  freedom,  than 
in  assailing  royal  power.  SdH  we  are  bound  in  truth 
to  confess,  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  not  to  be 
ranked  with  Bonaparte,  whose  design  against  the  in- 
dependence of  nations  and  the  liberties  of  the  world, » 
in  this  age  of  civilization,  liberal  thinking,  and  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  is  in  our  estimation  the  most  nefarious 
enterprise  recorded  in  history. 

The  series  of  events,  which  it  has  been  our  province 
to  review,  offers  subjects  of  profound  thought  and  sol- 
emn instruction  to  the  moralist  and  politician.  We 
have  retraced  it  with  many  painful  feelings.  It  shows 
us  a  great  people,  who  had  caught  some  indistinct 
glimpses  of  freedom,  and  of  a  nobler  and  a  happier 
political  constitution,  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  and 
brought  back,  by  a  military  despot,  to  heavier  chains 
than  they  had  broken.     We  see  with  indignation  <me 
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mtui,  a  imh  likd  ourselves,  subjecting  whole  nttioiis 
to  his  ftbsolule  rule.  It  ie  this  wrdng  and  insdt  to 
our  rtice  which  has  chiefly  moved  us.  Had  a  storm,  ot 
Ood's  ordtnatioQ,  passed  over  Europe,  prostrating  iu 
capitals^  sweeping  off  its  villages,  burjing  millions  mi 
nnns,  we  shoidd  have  wept,  we  should  have  trembled. 
But  in  this  there  would  have  been  only  wretchedness. 
Now  we  ako  see  debasement.  To  us  tliere  is  some* 
dnng  radicafly  and  increasingly  shockmg,  in  the  thought 
of  (Mie  mail's  will  becoming  a  law  to  liis  race  ;  m  the 
dMMight  of  multitudes,  of  vast  communities,  surrender- 
faig  conscience,  intellect,  their  afiections,  their  rights, 
ifaeir  interests  to  die  stem  mandate  of  a  fellow-creature* 
When  we  see  one  word  of  a  frail  man  on  the  throne 
of  France  tearing  a  hundred  diousand  sons  from  their 
homes,  breaking  asunder  the  sacred  ties  of  domestic 
life,  sentencing  myriads  of  the  young  to  make  murder 
their  calling  and  rapacity  their  means  of  support,  and 
extorting  from  nations  their  treasures  to  extend  this 
'  rdnous  sway,  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves.  Is  not  this 
a  dream  t  And,  when  die  sad  reality  comes  home  to 
OS,  we  bhish  for  a  race  winch  can  stoop  to  such  an 
abject  lot.  At  length,  indeed,  we  see  the  tyrant 
kombled,  stripped  of  power  ;  but  stripped  by  those  who, 
in  the  main,  are  not  unwilling  to  play  the  despot,  on  a 
narrower  scale,  and  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  nations 
imder  the  same  iron  sway. 

How  is  it,  that  tyranny  has  thus  triumphed  ?  that 
tfie  hopes  widi  which  we  greeted  the  French  revolu- 
tion have  been  crushed  ?  that  a  usurper  plucked  up  the 
last  roots  of  ibe  tree  of  liberty,  and  planted  despotism 
in  its  place  f  The  chief  cause  is  not  &r  to  seek,  nor 
eao  it  be  too  ofken  ta^ed  on  ifce  friende  of  freedom. 
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France  failed  through  the  want  of  that  moral  prepara* 
tion  for  liberty^  without  which  the  blessing  cannot  be 
secured.  &he  was  not  ripe  for  the  good  she  sought. 
She  was  too  corrupt  for  freedom.  France  had  indeed 
to  contend  with  great  political  ignorance ;  but  had  not 
ignorance  been  re-inforced  by  deep  moral  defect,  she 
might  have  won  her  way  to  free  institutions.  Her 
character  forbade  her  to  be  free;  and  it  now  seems 
strange  that  we  could  ever  have  expected  her  to  se- 
cure this  boon.  How  could  we  believe,  that  a  liberty, 
of  which  that  heartless  scoffer,  Voltaire,  was  a  chief 
apostle,  could  have  triumphed  ?  Most  of  the  preachers 
of  French  liberty  had  thrown  off  all  the  convictions 
which  ennoble  the  mind.  Man's  connexion  with  God 
they  broke,  for  they  declared  that  there  was  no  God 
in  whom  to  trust  in  the  great  stru^le  for  liberty. 
Human  immortality,  that  truth  which  is  the  seed  of 
all  greatness,  they  derided.  To  their  philosophy,  man 
was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  compound  of  matter,  an 
epheroeron,  a  worm,  who  was  soon  to  rot  and  perish 
for  ever.  What  insanity  was  it  to  expect,  that  such 
men  were  to  work  out  die  emancipation  of  thdr  race ! 
that  in  such  hands  the  hopes  and  dearest  rights  of 
humanity  were  secure  !  Liberty  was  tainted  by  their 
touchy  polluted  by  their  breath,  and  yet  we  trusted  that 
it  was  to  rise  in  health  and  glory  from  their  embrace. 
We  looked  to  men,  who  openly  founded  morality  on 
private  interest,  for  the  sacrifices,  the  devotion,  the 
heroic  virtue,  which  Freedom  always  demands  from  her 
assertors. 

The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  late 
European  struggle  for  liberty,  is  easily  understood  by 
an  American,  who  recurs  to  the  history  of  his  own 
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revoluuon.  This  issued  prosperously,  because  it  was 
beguD  aod  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  private 
and  public  virtue.  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us  by 
accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few  leaders  ;  but  its 
seeds  were  sown  plentifully  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
people.  It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and  reason 
of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate  convic- 
tions and  generous  principles  liberally  diffused.  We 
had  no  Paris,  no^  metropolis,  which  a  few  leaders 
swayed,  and  which  sent  forth  its  influences,  like  "  a 
mighty  heart,"  through  dependent  and  subservient  prov« 
bees.  The  country  was  all  heart.  The  living  princi- 
ple pervaded  the  community,  and  every  village  added 
strength  to  the  solemn  purpose  of  being  free.  We 
have  here  an  explanation  of  a  striking  fact  m  the  his- 
tory of  our  revolution  ;  we  mean  the  want  or  absence 
of  that  description  of  great  men,  whom  we  meet  in 
other  countries ;  men,  who,  by  their  distinct  and  single 
agency,  and  by  their  splendid  deeds,  determine  a  na- 
ticm's  fate.  There  was  too  much  greatness  in  the 
American  people,  to  admit  this  overshadowing  great- 
ness of  leaders.  Accordingly  the  United  States  had 
no  liberator,  no  political  saviour.  Washington  indeed 
conferred  on  us  great  blessings.  But  Washington  was 
not  a  hero',  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  We 
nerer  spoke  of  him  as  the  French  did^f  Bonaparte, 
never  talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible  genius,  as 
if  this  were  to  work  out  our  safety.  We  never  lost 
our  self-respect.  We  felt  that,  under  God,  we  were  to 
be  free  through  our  own  courage,  energy,  and  wisdom, 
under  the  animating  and  guiding  influences  of  this 
great  and  good  mind.  Washington  served  us  chiefly 
by  his  sublime  moral  qualities.  —  To  him  belonged  the 
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proud  dlstioction  of  being  the  leader  in  a  revoludan, 
without  awakening  one  doubt  or  solicitude  aa  to  tbs 
spotless  purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was  the  glory  of 
being  the  brightest  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
reigned  in  his  country ;  and  in  this  way  be  becanie 
a  source  of  energy,  a  bond  of  union,  ll)e  centre  of  ao 
enlightened  people's  confidence.  In  such  a  rerokitioD 
as  that  of  France,  Washington  woukl  bare  been  noth* 
ing;  for  that  sympathy,  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  was  the  secret  of  bis 
power,  would  have  been  wanting.  By  an  instbct  which 
is  unerrii^,  we  call  Washingtoni  with  grateful  rever- 
ence, the  Father  of  bis  country,  but  not  its  Saviour. 
A  people,  which  w^ants  a  saviour,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess an  earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own  heart, 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  offers  itself,  at  which .  we  can 
only  glance*  If  a  moral  pr^[>aration  is  required  for 
freedom,  how,  it  is  asked,  can  Europe  ever  be  free  ? 
How,  under  the  despotisms  which  now  crush  the  con- 
tinent, can  nations  grow  ripe  for  liberty  ?  Is  tt  to  be 
hoped,  that  men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery, 
the  spirit  and  virtues,  which,  we  are  told,  can  alone 
work  out  their  deliverance  ?  In  tlie  absolute  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  the  very  instruments  of  forming  an 
enlightened  and  generous  love  of  freedom  are  bent 
into  the  service  of  tyranny.  The  press  is  an  echo  of 
the  servile  doctrines  of  the  court.  The  schools  and 
seminaries  of  education  are  employed  to  taint  the 
young  mind  with  the  maxims  of  despotism.  Even 
Cliristianity  is  turned  mto  a  preacher  of  legitimacy, 
and  its  temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject  teaching 
of  unconditional  submission.     How  then  is  the  spirit 
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of  a  vrue  and  nunvl  freedom  to  be  gnerated  and  dd* 
fueed  ?  We  hare  stated  the  difficuhy  in  its  full  force  ; 
for  nothing  is  gamed  by  winking  out  of  sight  the  tre- 
mendous obstacles,  with  which  lU)eral  principles  and 
institutions  must  contend.  We  have  not  time  at  pres* 
ent  to  answer  the  great  quesdon  now  proposed.  We 
will  cmly  say,  that  we  do  not  despair ;  and  we  wiU 
briefly  suggest  what  seems  to  us  the  chief  expedient, 
by  which  the  cause  of  freedom,  obstructed  as  it  is, 
must  now  be  advanced.  In  despotic  countries,  those 
men  whom  God  has  inspired  with  lofty  sentiments  and 
a  thirst  ibr  freedom  (and  such  are  spread  through  all 
Europe,)  must,  in  their  individual  capacity,  communi- 
cate themselves  to  individual  minds.  The  cause  of 
Bberty  on  the  continent  caraiot  now  be  forwarded  by 
the  action  of  men  in  masses.  But  in  every  country 
there  are  those  who  feel  their  degradation  and  their 
wrongs,  who  abhor  tyranny  as  tlie  chief  obstruction 
of  the  progress  of  nations,  and  wlio  are  willing  and 
prepared  to  suffer  for  liberty.  Let  such  men  spread 
around  them  their  own  spirit,  by  every  channel  which 
a  jealous  despotism  has  not  closed.  Let  them  give 
utterance  to  sentiments  of  magnanimity  in  private  con- 
ference, and  still  more  by  the  press  ;  for  tliere  are 
modes  of  clothbig  and  expressing  kindling  truths,  whieb^ 
it  is  presumed,  no  censorship  would  dare  to  pro- 
scribe. Let  them  especially  teach  that  great  truth, 
which  is  the  seminal  'principle  of  a  virtuous  freedom, 
and  the  very  foundation  of  morals  and  religion ;  we 
mean,  the  doctrine,  that  conscience,  the  voice  of  God 
in  every  heart,  is  to  be  listened  to  abore  all  othes 
guides  and  lords  ;  Uutt  there  is  a  sovereign  within  us, 
clothed  with  more  awful  powers  and  rights  than  any 
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outward  king ;  and  that  he  alone  is  worthy  the 
of  a  man,  who  gives  himself  up  solemnly,  deliberately, 
to  obey  this  internal  guide  through  peril  and  in  death* 
This  is  the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and 
inmiutably  free  but  he  who  has  broken  every  outward 
yoke,  that  he  may  obey  his  own  deUberate  conscience. 
This  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  alike  in  repubUcs  and 
despotisms.  As  yet  it  has  but  dawned  on  the  world. 
Its  full  application  remabs  to  be  developed.  Th^ 
who  have  been  baptized,  by  a  true  experience,  into 
tliis  vital  and  all-comprehending  truth,  must  every- 
where be  its  propagators  ;  and  he,  who  makes  one 
convert  of  it  near  a  despot's  throne,  has  broken  one 
link  of  that  despot's  chain.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  difiiision 
of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment  that  we  place  our 
hope  of  freedom  ;  and  we  have  a  hope,  because  we 
know  that  there  are  those  who  have  drunk  into  this 
truth,  and  are  ready,  when  God  calls,  to  be  its  martyrs. 
We  do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a  contagion,  we  would 
rather  say,  a  divine  power,  in  sublime  moral  principle. 
This  is  our  chief  trust.  We  have  less  and  less  hope 
from  force  and  bloodshed,  as  tlie  instruments  of  work- 
ing  out  man's  redemption  from  slavery.  History  shows 
us  not  a  few  princes,  who  have  gained  or  strengthened 
thrones  by  assassination  or  war.  But  freedom,  which 
is  another  name  for  justice,  honor,  and  benevolence, 
scorns  to  use  the  private  dagger,  and  wields  with  trem- 
bling the  public  sword.  The  true  conspiracy  before 
which  tyranny  is  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated 
minds,  which  shall  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work 
of  awakening  in  men  a  consciousness  of  tiie  rights, 
powers,  purposes,  and  greatness  of  human  nature ; 
which  shall  oppose  to  force,  the  heroism  of  intellect 
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and  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  We 
bdieve,  that,  at  this  moment,  tb«re  are  virtue  and  wis- 
dom enough  to  shake  despotic  thrones,  were  the^  as 
confiding  as  they  should  be,  in  Ood  and  in  their  own 
raight,-and  were  they  to  pour  themselves  through  every 
channel  into  the  public  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labors,  with  commending  to 
the  protecticm  of  Almighty  God  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  improvement.  We  adore  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  his  providence,  which  has  ordamed, 
that  liberty  shall  be  wrought  ought  by  the  magnanunity, 
courage,  and  sacrifices  of  men.  We  bless  him  for  the 
glorious  efibrta  which  this  cause  has  already  called 
forth ;  for  the  intrepid  defenders  who  have  gathered 
round  it,  and  whose  fame  is  a  most  precious  legacy  of 
past  ages ;  for  the  toils  and  sufferings  by  which  it  has 
been  upheld;  for  the  awakening  and  thrilUng  voice 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  dungeon  and  scaffold, 
where  the  martyrs  of  liberty  have  pined  or  bled.  We 
bless  him,  that  even  tyranny  has  been  overruled  for 
good,  by  exciting  a  resistance,  which  has  revealed  to  us 
the  strength  of  virtuous  principle  in  the  human  soul. 
We  beseech  this  Great  and  Good  Parent,  from  whom 
all  pure  influences  proceed,  to  enkindle,  by  his  quick- 
ening breath,  an  unquenchable  love  of  virtue  and  free- 
dom in  those  favored  men,  whom  he  hath  enriched  and 
signalized  by  eminent  ^fts  and  powers,  that  they  may 
'fulfil  the  high  fiinctiod  of  inspiring  their  fellow-beings 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  birthright  and  destination 
of  human  nature.  Wearied  with  violence  and  blood, 
we  beseech  him  to  subvert  oppressive  governments, 
by  the  gentle,  yet  awful,  power  of  truth  and  virtue  ; 
by  the  teachings  .of  uncoirupted  Cliristianity ;  by  the 
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soyereigDty  of  enlightened  opinion ;  by  the  triumph  of 
sentiments  of  magnanimity  ;  l^  mild,  rational,  and  pu- 
rifying influences,  which  will  raise  the  spirit  of  the  en- 
daved,  and  which  aorereigns  will  be  unable  to  with- 
stand. For  this  peaceful  revolution  we  earnestly  pray. 
If,  however,  after  long,  forbearing,  and  unavailing  ap- 
plications to  justice  and  humanity,  the  friends  of  free- 
dom should  be  summoned,  by  the  voice  of  God  with- 
in, and  by  his  providence  abroad,  to  vindicate  their 
rights  with  other  arms,  to  do  a  sterner  work,  to  repel 
despotic  fiwce  by  force,  may  they  not  forget,  even 
in  this  houf  of  provocation,  the  spirit  which  their  high 
calling  demands.  Let  tfaem  tidce  the  sword  with  awe, 
as  those  on  whom  a  holy  function  is  devolved.  Let 
them  regard  themselves  as  niinisCcors  and  delegates  of 
Him,  whose  dearest  attribute  is  Mercy.  Let  them  not 
slain  their  sacred  cause  by  one  cruel  deed,  by  the  ib- 
fliotioD  of  one  needless  pang,  by  shedding  without  cause 
one  drop  <^  human  blood. 
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PART  IL 

Ik  a  former  number  of  om*  work,*  we  reviewed  ihe  / 

life  and  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We  resume 
ihe  subject,  not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more  large- 
ty  of  the  individual,  but  that  we  may  consider  more 
distinctly  the  principh  of  actum  which  governed  him, 
and  of  ^diicb  he  was  a  remarkable  manifestation. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bonaparte  sacrificed 
himself.  To  gain  supremacy  and  unlimited  sway,  to 
rabject  men  to  his  will,  was  his  chief,  settled,  unrelent 
ing  purpose.  This  passion  drew  and  converted  into 
Itself  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature.  The  love  of 
power,  that  common  principle,  explains,  in  a  great  de* 
gree,  his  character  and  life.  His  crimes  did  not  spring 
from  any  impulse  peculiar  to  himself.  With  all  his 
contempt  of  the  human  race,  he  still  belonged  to  it. 
It  is  true  both  of  the  brightest  virtues  and  the  blackest 
vices,  though  they  seem  to  set  apart  their  possessors 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  the  seeds  of  them  are 
sown  m  every  human  breast.  The  man,  who  attracts 
and  awes  us  by  his  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur,  is 
only  an  example  and  anticipation  of  the  improvements, 
for  which  every  mind  was  endowed  with  reason  and 
conscience;  and  the  worst  man  has  become  such  by 
tlie  perversion  and    excess    of  desires    and   appetites 
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which  he  shares  with  his  whole  race.  Napoleon  had 
no  element  of  character  which  others  do  not  possess. 
It  was  his  misery  and  guilt  that  he  was  usurped  and 
absorbed  by  one  passion ;  that  his  whole  mind  shot  up 
mto  one  growth ;  that  his  singular  strength  of  thought 
and  will,  which,  if  consecrated  to  virtue,  would  have 
enrolled  him  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was 
enslaved  by  one  lust.  He  is  not  to  be  gazed  on  as  a 
miracle.  He  was  a  manifestation  of  ouf  own  nature. 
He  teaches  on  a  large  scale  what  thousands  teach  on 
a  narrow  one.  He  shows  us  the  greatness  of  the  ruin 
which  is  wrought,  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is  sub- 
verted, conscience  dethroned,  and  a  strong  passion  left 
without  restraint  to  turn  every  inward  and  outward  re- 
source to  the  accomplishment  of  a  selfish  purpose. 

The  influence  of  the  love  of  power  oo  human  afiairs  is 
so  constant,  unbounded,  and  tremendoos,  Uiat  we  tliink 
this  principle  of  our  nature  worthy  of  disUnct  considera- 
tion, and  shall  devote  to  it  a  few  pages,  as  a  fit  sequel  to 
our  notice  of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion,  for  power  is  one  of  the  most  imiversal ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime  in  all  its  forms. 
Sweeping  censures  on  a  natural  sentiment  cast  blame  on 
the  Creator.  This  principle  shows  itself  in  the  very 
dawn  of  our  existence.  The  child  never  exults  and  re- 
joices mojce,  than  when  it  becomes  conscious  of  power 
by  overcoming  difficulties,  or  compassing  new  ends. 
All  our  desirea  and  appetites  lend  aid  and  energy  to 
this  passion,  for  all  find  increase  of  gratification,  m  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  our  strength  and  influence. 
We  ought  to  add,  diat  tliis  principle  is  fed  from  nobler 
sources.     Power  is  a  chief  element  of  all  the  command- 
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ing  qualities  of  our  oaturo.  It  enters  into  all  thd  highei 
virtiMs ;  such  as  Hmgnaiutaity,  fortitucto)  constancy. 
It  enters  into  inteUectual  eminence.  If  is  power  of 
thoi^t  and  utterance  which  iramortalis&es  the  products 
of  genius.  Is  it  strange  that  an  attribute,  through 
which  all  our  passions  reach  their  objects,  and  which 
characterizes  whatever  is  great  or  admirable  m  man, 
should  awaken  intense  desire,  and  be  souglit  as  one  of 
the  chief  goods  of  life  ? 

This  principle,  we  have  said,  is  not  in  aU  its  forms 
a  crime.  There  are  indeed  various  kinds  of  power, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  covet,  accumulate,  and  hokl 
iasu  First,  there  is  inward  power,  the  most  precious 
of  aU  possessions  ;  power  over  ourselves  ;  power  to 
withstand  trial,  to  bear  suffering,  to  front  danger ;  power 
over  pleasure  and  pain  ;  power  to  follow  dur  coovic- 
tkms,  however  resisted  by  menace  or  scorn ;  the  pow^ 
er  of  cahn  reUance  in  seasons  of  daricness  and  storms. 
Ag^,  there  is  a  power  over  (Milliard  tUngis ;  the  powd- 
er by  which  the  mind  triumphs  over  matter,  presses  into 
its  service  the  subtilest  and  strongest  elements,  makes 
the  winds,  fire,  and  steam  its  minbters,  rears  the  city, 
opens  a  path  through  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  wilder* 
ness  blossom  as  the  rose.  These  forms  of  power,  es- 
pecially the  first,  are  glorious  distinctions  of  our  race, 
nor  cm  we  priee  them  too  highly. 

There  is  another  power,  which  is  our  principal  coi^ 
oem  in  the  present  discussion.  We  mean  power  over 
our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  this  which  anAidon  chiefly 
corets,  and  winch  has  instigated  to  more  crime,  and 
spread  more  misery,  than  any  other  cause.  We  are 
not  however  to  condemn  even  tins  universally.  There 
is  a  truly  noble  sway  of  man  over  man ;  one,  which  it 
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is  our  honor  to  seek  and  exert;  which  is  earned  by 
well-doing;  which  is  a  chief  recompense  of  virtue. 
We  refer  to  the  quickening  influence  of  a  good  and 
great  mind  over  other  minds,  by  which  it  brings  them 
into  sympathy  with  itself.  Far  from  condemning  this, 
we  are  anxious  to  hold  it  fofth  as  the  purest  glory 
which  virtuous  ambition  can  propose.  The  power 
of  awakening,  enlightening,  elevating  our  fellow-crea* 
tures  may,  with  peculiar  iBtness,  be  called  divine  ;  for 
there  is  no  agency  of  God  so  beneficent  and  sublime 
as  that  which  he  exerts  on  rational  natures,  and  by 
which  he  assimilates  them  to  himself.  This  sway  over 
other  souls  is  the  surest  test  of  greatness.  We  admire, 
indeed,  the  energy  which  subdues  the  material  creation, 
or  developes  the  physicial  resources  of  a  state.  But 
it  is  a  nobler  might  which  calls  forth  the  intellectual 
and  moral  resources  of  a  people,  which  communicates 
new  impulses  to  society,  throws  into  circulation  new 
and  stirring  thoughts,  gives  the  mind  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  its  faculties,  and  rouses  and  fortifies  the  will  to 
an  unconquerable  purpose  of  well-doing.  This  spirit- 
ual power  is  worth  all  other.  To  improve  man's  out- 
ward condition  is  a  secondary  agency,  and  is  chiefly 
important  as  it  gives  the  means  of  inward  growth.  The 
most  glorious  minister  of  God  on  earth  is  he,  who 
speaks  with  a  life-^ving  energy  to  other  minds,  breath- 
ing into  them  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  strengthening 
them  to  suffer  in  a  good  cause,  and  lifting  them  above 
the  senses  and  the  world. 

We  know  not  a  more  exhilarating  thought,  than  that 
this  power  is  ^ven  to  men ;  that  we  can  not  only 
change  the  face  of  the  outward  world,  and  by  virtuous 
discipline  improve  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  become 
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sprii^  of  life  and  light  to  our  feIIow<-beiiig9.  We  art 
thus  admitted  to  a  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ)  whose 
highest  end  was,  that  he  might  act  with  a  new  and 
celestial  energjr  on  the  human  mind.  We  rejoice  to 
think,  that  he  did  not  come  to  monopolise  this  divine 
sway,  to  enjoy  a  solitary  grandeur,  but  to  receive 
others,  even  all  who  should  obey  his  religion,  into 
the  partnership  of  this  honor  and  happiness.  Eveiy 
Christian,  in  proportion  to  Us  progress,  acquires  a 
measture  of  this  divine  agency.  In  the  humblest  oon« 
ditions,  a  power  goes  forth  from  a  devout  and  disinter^ 
ested  spirit,  calling  forth  siltody  moral  and  religioiis 
sentiment,  perhaps  in  a  child,  or  some  other  friend, 
and  teaching,  without  the  aid  of  words,  the  lovelinest 
and  peace  of  sincere  and  single-hearted  virtue.  In  the 
more  enlightened  classes,  individuals  now  and  then  rise 
up,  who,  tfarou^  a  singular  ibrce  and  eievatioa  of  sotd, 
obtain  a  sway  over  men's  dunds  toi  which  no  limit 
can  be  prescribed.  They  speak  with  a  voice  whicli 
is  beard  by  distant  nations,  and  which  goes  down  to 
fiiture  ages.  Their  names  are  repealed  with  venera* 
tion  by  millions;  and  millions  read  in  their  lives  and 
writings  a  qoickentng  testimony  to  the  greatness  of 
the  mind,  to  its  moral  strength,  to  the  reaUty  of  die* 
interested  virtue.  These  are  the  tme  sovereigps  of 
the  earth.  They  share  in  the  royalty  of  Jesus  Chrisl. 
They  have  a  greatness  which  will  be  more  and  more 
felt.  The  time  is  coming,  its  signs  are  visible,  when 
dus  long  mistaken  attribute  of  greatness  will  be  seea: 
to  belong  eminently^  if  not  exclusively,  to  those,  who, 
by  their  characters,  deeds,  sufficrings,  writings,  leave 
imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of  themselves  on  the 
human  mind.    Among  these  legidmale  sovereigns  of 
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the  woild)  will  be  raoked  the  pUlosopher,  ivlio  pene- 
trates the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  soul ;  who 
opens  new  fields  to  the  intellect ;  who  gives  it  a  new 
consciousness  of  its  own  powers,  rights,  and  divine 
original ;  who  spreads  enlarged  and  liberal  habits  of 
thought ;  and  who  helps  men  to  understand,  that  an 
ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patrimony  destined  for 
them  by  the  ^^  Father  of  their  spirits."  Among  them 
will  be  ranked  the  statesman,  who,  escaping  a  vulgar 
policy,  rises  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  interest  of  a 
state ;  who  seeks  without  fear  or  favor  the  common 
good ;  who  understands  that  a  nation's  mind  is  more 
valuable  than  its  soil;  who  inspirits  a  people's  enter- 
prise, without  making  them  the  slaves  of  wealth ;  who 
is  mainly  anxious  to  originate  or  give  stability  to  insti- 
unions  by  which  society  may  be  carried  forward  ;  who 
confides  with  a  sublime  constancy  in  justice  and  virtue, 
as  the  only  foundation  of  a  wise  policy  and  of  public 
prosperity ;  and,  above  all,  who  has  so  drunk  bto  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  never  to  forget,  that 
his  particular  country  is  a  member  of  the  great  human 
family,  bound  to  all  nations,  by  a  common  nature,  by 
a  common  interest,  and  by  indissoluble  laws  of  equity 
and  charity.  Among  these  will  be  ranked,  perhaps  on 
the  highest  throne,  the  moral  and  religious  Reformer, 
who  truly  merits  that  name  ;  who  rises  above  liis  times ; 
who  is  moved  by  a  holy  impulse  to  assail  vicious  estab- 
lishments, sustained  by  fierce  passions  and  inveterate 
prejudices  ;  who  rescues  great  truths  from  the  cornip* 
tions  of  ages  ;  who,  joining  calm  and  deep  thought  to 
profound  feeling,  secures  to  religion  at  once  enlight- 
ened and  earnest  conviction  ;  who  unfolds  to  men  higher 
forms  of  virtue  than  thqrhave  yet  attained  or  conceived. 
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who  g^es  brighter  and  moM  thrilling  views  of  the  per^ 
fection  for  which  thej  were  framed,  and  inspires  a  vic- 
torious faith  in  the  perpetual  progress  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this  power  which  be-  . 
longs  to  truly  great  minds,  particularly  deserving  notice. 
Far  from  enslaving,  it  makes  more  and  more  free,  those 
on  whom  it  is  exercised  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  difiers 
wholly  from  the  vulgar  sway  which  ambition  thirsts  for. 
It  awak^is  a  kindred  power  b  others,  calls  their  feed- 
ties  into  new  life,  and  particularly  strengthens  them  to 
follow  their  own  deliberate  convictions  of  trudi  and  du- 
ty. It  breathes  conscious  energy,  self-respect,  moral 
independence,  and  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  power  over  men,  v«ry  different 
from  this ;  a  power,  not  to  quicken  and  elevate,  but  to 
crosh  and  subdue  ;  a  power  which  robs  men  of  the  free 
use  of  their  nature,  takes  them  out  of  their  own  hands, 
and  compels  them  to  bend  to  another's  will.  This  is 
the  sway  which  men  grasp  at  most  eagerly,  and  which  it 
is  our  great  purpose  to  expose.  To  reign,  to  give  laws, 
to  clothe  their  own  wills  with  omnipotence,  to  annihi- 
late all  other  wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self- 
direction  which  is  his  most  precious  right,  —  this  has 
ever  been  deemed  by  multitudes  the  highest  prize  for 
compedtion  and  conflict.  The  most  envied  mea  are 
those,  who  have  succeeded  in  prostratmg  multitudes, 
in  subjecting  whole  communities,  to  their  single  will. 
It  is  the  love  of  this  power,  in  all  its  forms,  which  we 
are  anxious  to  hold  up  to  reprobation.  If  any  crime 
should  be  placed  by  society  beyond  pardon,  it  b  this. 

This  power  has  been  exerted  most  conspicuously 
and  perniciously  by  two  classes  of  men ;  the  priest  or 
minister  of  reli^on,  uid  the  civil  ruler.     Both  rely  on 
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the  same  instrumeQt ;  thtt  i9»  pein  or  terror ;  the  first 
calling  to  his  aid  the  fire*  and  tormeiits  of  the  future 
world,  and  practisiog  on  the  iiatMral  dread  of  invisible 
.  powers  ;  and  the  latter  availing  himself  of  chains,  dun- 
geons, and  gibbets  in  U)e  present  Ufe.  Through  these 
terrible  applications,  man  has^  in  all  ages  and  in  almost 
every  country,  been  made,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree, 
a  slave  and  machine  ;  been  shackled  in  all  his  (acuities, 
and  degraded  into  a  tool  of  olhera'  wills  and  passions. 
The  influence  of  alniost  every  political  and  religious 
institution  has  been  to  make  roan  abject  in  mind,  fear^ 
ful,  servile,  a  mechanical  repeater  of  opiaioos  which 
he  dares  not  try,  and  a  contributor  of  his  toil,  sweat, 
and  blood,  to  governments  which  never  dreamed  of  the 
general  weal  as  their  only  legitimate  end.  On  the  im- 
mense nu^ority  of  men,  thus  wronged  and  enslaved, 
the  consciousoess  of  their  own  nature  has  not  yel 
dawned  ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  each  has  a  mind,  worth 
more  than  the  material  world,  and  framed  to  grow 
for  ever  by  a  seU^forming,  self-directing  energy,  is  still 
a  secret,  a  mystery,  notwithstanding  the  clear  annun* 
ciation  of  it,  ages  ago,  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  know 
not  a  stronger  proof  of  the  intenaeness  and  ne&rious* 
ness  of  the  love  of  power,  than  the  &ct  of  its  having 
virtually  abrogated  Christianity,  and  even  turned  into 
an  engine  of  dominion,  a  revekuion  which  breathes 
throughout  the  spirit  of  freedom,  proclaims  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  the  human  race,  and  directs  its  most 
solemn  denunciations  against  the  passion  for  rule  and 
empire. 

That  this  power,  which  consists  m  force  and  com- 
pulsion, in  tlie  imposition  oft  the  many  of  the  vnil  and 
judgment  of  one  or  a  few,,  is  of  a  low  order,  when 
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compared  with  the  quickemng  influence  over  otiiers, 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  we  need  not  stop  to 
prove.  But  the  remark  is  less  obvious,  though  not  less 
true,  that  it  is  not  only  mferior  in  kmd,  but  in  amount 
or  degree.  This  may  not  be  so  easily  acknowledged. 
He,  whose  will  is  passively  obeyed  by  a  nation,  or 
whose  creed  implicitly  adopted  by  a  spr^ding  sect, 
may  not  easily  believe,  that  his  power  is  exceeded, 
not  oidy  in  kind  or  quali^,  but  in  extent,  by  him  who 
wields  only  the  silent,  subtile  influence  of  moral  and 
intellectual  gifts.  But  the  superiority  of  moral  to  ar- 
Utrary  sway  in  this  particular,  is  proved  by  its  efiects. 
Moral  power  is  creative  ;  arbitrary  power  wastes  away 
the  spirit  and  force  of  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted. 
And  is  it  not  a  mightier  work  to  create  than  to  destroy  f 
A  higher  energy  is  required  to  quicken  than  to  crush ; 
to  elevate  than  to  depress  ;  to  warm  and  expand  than 
to  chill  and  contract.  Any  hand,  even  the  weakest, 
may  take  away  life  ;  another  agency  is  required  to 
Undle  or  restore  it.  A  vulgar  incendiary  may  destroy 
in  an  hour  a  magnificent  structure,  the  labor  of  ages. 
Has  he  energy  to  be  compared  with  the  creative  intel- 
lect, in  which  this  work  had  its  origin  ?  A  fimadc  of 
ordinary  talent  may  send  terror  through  a  crowd ;  and 
by  the  craft,  which  is  so  often  joined  with  fanaticism, 
may  fasten  on  muhitudes  a  debasing  creed.  Has  he 
power  to  be  compared  whh  hfan,  who  rescues  from 
darkness  one  only  of  these  enslaved  minds,  and  quick- 
ens it  to  &ink  justly  and  nobly  in  relation  to  God, 
duty,  and  immortality  f  The  energies  of  a  single  soul, 
awakened,  by  such  an  influence,  to  the  free  and  full 
use  of  its  powers,  may  surpass,  in  their  progress,  the 
intellectual  activity  of  a  whole  community,  enchained 
VOL.    I.  13 
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and  debased  by  fanadcism  or  outward  force.  Arbiurary 
power,  whether  civil  or  religious,  if  tried  by  the  only 
fair  test,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  seems  to  have  more 
affinity  with  weakness  than  strength.  It  enfeebles  and 
narrows  what  it  acts  upon.  Its  efficiency  resembles 
that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the  natural  world.  True 
power  is  vivifying,  productive,  builds  up,  and  gives 
strength.  We  have  a  noble  type  and  manifestation  of 
it  in  the  sun,  which  calls  forth  and  diffuses  motion,  life, 
energy,  and  beauty.  He  who  succeeds  in  chaining 
men's  understandings^  and  breaking  their  wills,  may 
indeed  number  millions  as  his  subjects.  But  a  weak, 
puny  race  are  the  products  of  his  sway,  and  they  can 
only  reach  the  stature  and  force  of  men  by  throwing 
off  his  yoke.  He  who,  by  an  intellectual  and  moral 
energy,  awakens  kindred  energy  in  others,  touches 
springs  of  infinite  might,  gives  impulse  to  faculties  to 
which  no  bounds  can  be  prescribed,  begins  an  action 
which  will  never  end.  One  great  and  kindling  thought 
from  a  retired  and  obscure  man,  may  live  when  thrones 
are  fallen,  and  the  memory  of  those  who  filled  them 
obliterated,  and,  like  an  undying  fire,  may  illuminate 
and  quicken  all  future  generations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  inferiority  and  worthlessness 
of  that  dommion  over  others,  which  has  been  coveted 
so  greedily  in  all  ages.  We  should  rejoice  could  we 
convey  some  just  idea  of  its  moral  turpitude.  Of  all 
injuries  and  crimes,  the  most  flagrant  is  chargeable  on 
him  who  aims  to  establish  dominion  over  his  brethren. 
He  wars  w^ith  what  is  more  precious  than  life.  He 
would  rob  men  of  their  chief  prerogative  and  glory ; 
we  mean,  of  self-dominion,  of  that  empire  which  is  given 
to  a  rational  and  moral  being  ovier  his  own  soul  and  his 
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own  life.  Such  a  being  is  framed  to  find  honor  and 
happiness  m  forming  and  swaying  himself,  in  adopt* 
ing  as  his  supreme  standard  his  convictions  of  truth 
and  duty,  in  unfolding  his  powers  by  free  exertion,  in 
acting  from  a  principle  within,  from  his  growing  con- 
science. His  proper  and  noblest  attributes  are  self- 
government,  self-reverence,  energy  of  thought,  energy 
in  choosing  the  right  and  the  gpod,  energy  in  casting 
off  all  other  dominion.  He  was  created  for  empire  in 
his  own  breast,  and  woe,  woe  to  them  who  would  pluck 
from  him  this  sceptre  !  A  mmd,  inspired  by  God  with 
reason  and  conscience,  and  capable,  through  these 
endowmeots,  of  progress  in  truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred 
thing;  more  sacred  than  temples  made  with  hands, 
or  even  than  this  outward  universe.  It  is  of  nobler 
lineage  than  that  of  which  human  aristocracy  makes  its 
boast  It  bears  the  lineaments  of  a  Divine  Parent.  It 
has  not  only  a  physical,  but  moral  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  Through  its  self-determining  power, 
it  is  accountable  for  its. deeds,  and  for  whatever  it 
becomes.  Responsibility,  that  which  above  all  things 
makes  existence  solemn,  is  laid  upon  it.  Its  great  end 
is  to  conform  itself,  by  its  own  energy,  and  by  spiritual 
succours  which  its  own  prayers  and  faithfubess  secure, 
to  that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  which 
God  is  the  ori^al  and  source,  which  shines  upon  us 
from  the  whole  outward  world,  but  of  which  the  in- 
telligent soul  is  a  truer  recipient  and  a  bri^iter  imi^, 
even  than  the  sun  with  all  lus  splendors.  From  these 
views  we  learn,  that  no  outrage,  no  injiny,  can  equal 
that,  which  is  perpetrated  by  him,  who  would  break 
down  and  subjugate  the  human  mind  ;  who  would  rob 
men  of  self-reverence ;  who  would  bring  them  to  stand 
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i«>re  in  awe  of  outward  authority,  than  of  reascm  and 
eonscience  in  their  own  souls  ;  who  would  make  him« 
self  a  standard  and  law  for  his  race,  and  shape,  by 
force  or  terror,  the  free  spirits  of  others  after  bis  own 
judgment  and  will. 

All  excellence,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  m- 
lolves,  as  its  essential  elements,  freedom,  energy,  and 
moral  independence,  so  that  the  invader  of  these,  wheth- 
er from  the  throne  or  the  pulpit^  invades  the  most  sa- 
cred interest  of  the  human  race.  InteUectual  excel- 
lence implies  and  requires  these.  This  does  not  con- 
sist in  passive  assent  even  to  the  highest  truths ;  or  in 
the  most  extensive  stores  of  knowledge  acquired  by  an 
implicit  faith,  and  lodged  in  the  inert  memory.  It  lies 
in  force,  freshness,  and  independence  of  thought ;  and 
is  most  conspicuously  manifested  by  him,  who,  loving 
truth  supremely,  seeks  it  resolutely,  follows  the  light 
without  fear,  and  modifies  the  views  of  others  by  the 
patient,  strenuous  exercise  of  his  own  faculdes.  To  a 
man  thus  intellectually  free,  truth  is  not,  what  it  is  to 
passive  multitudes,  a  foreign  substance,  dormant,  life- 
less, fruitless,  but  penetrating,  prolific,  full  of  vitality^ 
and  ministering  to  the  health  and  e)cpaasion  of  the  souL 
And  what  we  have  said  of  intellectual  excellence  is 
0tiD  more  true  of  moral.  This  has  its  foundation  and 
root  in  freedom,  and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  it. 
The  very  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it  is  a  free  act,  the 
product  or  result  of  the  mind's  self-determining  power. 
It  is  not  good  feeling,  infused  by  nature  or  caught  by 
sympathy  ;  nor  is  it  good  conduct  into  which  we  have 
slidden  through  imitadon,  or  which  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  another's  will.  We  ourselves  are  its  autbom 
in  a  liighand  peculiar  sense.     We  indeed  d^end  ou 
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God  for  virtue  ;  for  our  capacity  of  moral  action  m 
wboUy  his  gift  and  inspiration,  and  without  his  per^ 
petual  aid  this  capacity  would  avail  nothiog.  But  hift 
aid  is  not  compulsion.  He  respects,  he  cannot  violate^ 
that  moral  freedom  which  is  his  richest  gift.  To  the 
individual,  the  decbion  of  his  own  character  is  left. 
He  has  more  than  kingly  power  b  his  own  soul.  Let 
him  never  resign  it.  Let  none  dare  to  interfere  with  it. 
Virtue  is  self-dominion,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it 
is  self-subjection  to  the  principle  of  duty,  that  highest 
law  in  the  soul.  If  these  views  of  mtellectaal  and  mor* 
al  excellence  be  just,  then  to  invade  men's  freedom  is 
to  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at  their  honor  and  ha|yi* 
ness  ;  and  theu*  worst  'foe  is  he  who  fetters  their  reason^ 
who  makes  his  wiU  their  law,  who  makes  them  took) 
echoes,  copies  of  himself. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the  representation  of 
virtue  as  consisting  in  self-dominion,  that  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  it  as  consisting  in  obedience  to  God.  But 
these  are  perfecdy  compatible  and  harmonious  views ; 
for  genuine  obedience  to  God  is  the  free  choice  and 
adoption  of  a  law,  the  great  principles  of  which  our 
own  minds  approve,  and  our  own  consciences  bind  on 
us  ;  which  is  not  an  arbitrary  injunction,  but  an  emana- 
tion and  expression  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  and  which  is 
intended  throi^hout  to  give  enei^,  digni^,  and  en- 
largeraent  to  our  best  powers.  He,  and  he  only,  obeys 
God  virtuously  and  acceptably,  who  reverences  right, 
not  power;  who  has  chosen  rectitude  as  his  supreme 
rule  ;  who  sees  and  reveres  in  God  the  fdness  and 
brightness  of  moral  excellence,  and  who  sees  in  obe- 
dienee  the  progress  and  perfection  of  his  own  nature. 
That  subjection  to  the  Deity,  which,  we  fear,  is  too 
13» 
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eommon,  in  vrbich  the  mind  suzrenden  itself  to  meee 
power  and  will,  is  any  thing  but  virtue.  We  fear  that  it 
ia  disloyalty  to  that  moral  principle,  which  is  ever  to  be 
reverenced  as  God's  vicegerent  in  the  rational  soul. 

Perhaps  some  may  fear,  that,  in  our  zeal  fcMr  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  individual  mind,  we 
unsettle  government,  and  almost  imply  thai  it  is  a 
wrong.  Far  from  it.  We  hdd  government  to  be  an 
essential  means  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  education^ 
and  would  strengthen  it  by  pointing  out  its  legitimate 
functions.  Government,  as  far  as  it  is  ri^tful,  is  the 
guardian  and  friend  of  freedom,  so  that  in  exalting 
the  one  we  enforce  the  other«  The  highest  aim  of  ail 
authority  is  to  confer  liberty.  This  is  true  of  domestic 
rule.  The  great,  we  may  say  the  ^^e  object  of  pa* 
rental  government,  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  education,  is, 
to  give  the  child  the  fullest  use  of  his  own  powers  ;  to 
give  him  inward  force  ;  to  train  him  up  to  govern  him* 
self.  The  same  is  true  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  ChrisU 
He  came,  indeed,  to  rule  mssikind ;  but  to  rule  them, 
not  by  arbitrary  statutes,  not  by  force  and  menace, 
not  by  mere  will,  but  by  setting  before  them,  in  precept 
and  life,  those  everlasting  rules  of  rectitude,  which 
Heaven  obeys,  and  of  which  every  soul  contains*  the 
living  germs.  He  came  to  exeit  a  moral  power ;  to 
reign  by  the  manifestation  of  celestial  virtues  ;  to  awaken 
the  energy  of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind.  He  came 
to  publish  liberty  to  the  captives ;  to  open  the  prison 
door  ;  to  break  the  power  of  the  passions  ;  to  break  the 
yoke  of  a  cereitionial  religion  which  had  been  imposed 
in  the  childhood  of  the  race ;  to  exalt  us  to  a  manly 
homage  and  obedience  of  our  Cretttor.  Of  civil  govern* 
ment)  too,  the  great  end  is  to  secure  freedom.     Its 
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proper,  md  faigliest  fimctiQii  is,  to  wstcb  over  tbo 
fiberttes  <^  each  and  all,  and  to  open  to  a  conuniud^ 
the  ividest  field  for  all  its  powers.  Its  very  chains  and 
prisons  hare  the  general  fireedom  for  their  aim. .  The/ 
are  jnst,  only  i^en  used  to  etirb  oppression  and  wrong; 
tocbsana  ham  who  has  a  tyrant's  heart,  if  not  a  tyrant's 
power,  who  wars  against  others'  r^ts,  who,  by  invad«> 
ing  property  or  life,  would  substitute  force  for  the  reigo 
of  equal  laws.  Freedom,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  end  of 
government.  To  exalt  men  to  self-rule  is  the  end  of 
all  oth^  rule ;  and  be,  who  would  fasten  on  them  his  ar- 
bitrary  wiU,  is  their  worst  foe* 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guSt  of  the  love  of  power 
and  donmnon,  by  showing  the  ruin  which  it  brings  on 
the  maid,  by  enlarging  on  the  precioumess  of  that  in^ 
ward  freedom  which  it  invades  and  destroys.  To  us, 
this  view  is  the  most  impressive ;  but  the  guilt  of  the 
passion  may  abo  be  discerned,  and  by  some  more 
clearly,  in  its  outward  influences  ;  in  the  desolation, 
bloodshed,  and  woe,  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual  cause. 
We  owe  to  it  almost  all  the  miseries  of  war.  To  spread 
the  sway  of  one  or  a  few,  thousands  and  millions  have 
been  turned  into  machines  under  the  name  of  soldiers, 
antfed  with  instruments  of  destruction,  and  then  sent 
to  reduce  others  to  their  own  lot  by  fear  and  pain,  by 
fire  and  sword,  by  butdiery  and  pillage.  And  is  it 
light  guilt,  to  array  man  against  his  brother ;  to  make 
murder  die  trade  of  thousands  ;  to  drench  the  earth 
with  human  blood ;  to  turn  it  into  a  desert ;  to  scatter 
families  like  chaff;  to  make  mothers  widows,  and  chil- 
dren orphans ;  and  to  do  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  a  still  gloonmr  desohlion,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  men's  souls,  turning  them  into  base  pace* 
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sites,  extorting  from  thein  s  degractiiig  honu^e,  bun* 
bling  them  in  their  own  eyes^  and  breaking  them  to 
servility  as  the  chief  duty  of  life  ?    When  the  passioo 
for  power  succeeds,  as  it  generally  has  done,  in  estab- 
lishing despotism,  it  seems  to  make  even    civilizatioB 
a  doubtful  good.     Whilst  the  monarch  and  his  coot 
are   abandoned   to   a   wasteful   luxury,   the    peasantiy, 
rooted  to  the  soil  and  doomed  to  a  perpetual  round  of 
labors,  are  raised  but  little   above  die  brute.     There 
are  parts  of  Europe,  Christian  Europe,  in  which  the 
peasant,   through  whose   sweat   Icings   and   nobles   riot 
in  plenty,  seems  to  enjoy  less,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
untamed  Indian  of  our  forests.     Chained  to  one  spot, 
living  on  the   cheapest  vegetables,   sometimes   unable 
to  buy  sah  to  season  his  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never 
casting  animal  food,  having  for  his  shelter  a  mud-walled 
hut  floored  with  earth  or  stone,  and  subjected  equally 
whh  the  brute  to  the  rule  of  a  superior,  be  seems  to 
us  to   partake   less   of  animal,  mtellectual,  and   moraf 
pleasures,  than  the  free  wanderer  of  the  woods,  whose 
steps  no  man  fetters  ;  whose  wigwam  no  tyrant  violates ; 
whose  chief  toil  is  hunting,  that  noblest  of  sports  ;  who 
feasts  on  the  deer,  that  most  luxurious  of  viands ;  to 
whom  streams,  as  well  as  woods,  pay  tribute ;  Whose 
adventurous   life  gives  sagacity ;    and   in  whom   peril 
nourishes  courage  and  self-command.     We  are  no  ad* 
vocates  for   savage   life.     We  know  that   its   boasted 
freedom  is  a  delusion.     The  single  fact,  that  human 
nature  in  this  wild  state  makes  no  progress,  is  proof 
enough  that  it  wants  true  liberty.     We  mean  only  to 
say,  that  man,  in  the  hands  of  despotism,  is  sometimes 
degraded  below  the  savage  ;  that  it  were  better  for  him 
lo  be  lawless,  then  to  live  under  lawless  sway. 


It  is  the  purt  of  Christians  to  look  on  Ae  psssaen 
fioT  power  and  domiiiioa  with  strong  abhorrence  ;  for 
it  is  singolariy  hostile  to  the  genius  of  their  i«%ion. 
Jesas  Christ  atwajrs  condemned  it*  One  of  the  strildBg 
marks  of  his  inord  greatness,  and  i^  die  originality  of 
los  chaiscter,  was,  that  he  held  no  feUowship  and  made 
no  compromise  widi  this  univeisal  s^Niit  of  his  age,  but 
withstood  it  m  eatery  form.  He  found  the  Jews  mtoxi- 
eating  themselves  with  dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  proph* 
ecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  most  fiuniliar  and 
dear  to  them  were  those,  which  aoDouncad  him  as  a 
eoaqoeror,  and  which  were  ooastmed  by  their  worldli* 
BSfls  into  a  pomise  of  triumphs  to  the  people  6om 
nbom  be  was  to  spring.  Even  die  chosen  disciples  of 
Jesus  looked  to  him  for  this  good.  ^^  To  sit  on  his 
ngb  hand  and  on  his  left,"  or,  ia  other  wotfds,  to  hold 
the  most  coaanmdii^  station  in  his  kingdom,  was  not 
ealy  dieir  kridng  wish,  but  their  open  and  importonate 
leanest.  But  there  was  no  passion  on  which  Jesus 
firowoed  more  severely  than  on  this.  He  taught^  that, 
to  be  great  in  his  kingdom,  men  most  serve,  instead  of 
ruling,  their  brediren.  He  placed  among  them  a  child 
as  an  emblem  of  the  faoinili^  of  his  religion.  His  most 
lenriUe  rebukes  fieil  on  the  lordly,  aspiring  Pharisee. 
In  his  own  person,  be  was  mild  and  condesoeadingy 
exacting  no  personal  service,  living  with  his  disciples 
as  a  friend,  shuiag  tbeir  wants,  sleeping  in  their  fiab' 
ing«4K>at,  and  even  wasUng  their  feet ;  and  in  all  this, 
he  erpressly  poposed  himself  to  them  as  a  pattern, 
knowing  well,  that  the  last  triimiph  of  disinterestedness 
is  to  forget  our  own  superiariqr,  in  our  sympathy,  soli* 
citnde,  tenderness,  respect,  and  self-denying  neal  for 
diose  who  are  below  us«    We  caiinat  mdeed  womkr 
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dnit  the  lust  of  power  should  be  eocountered  by  the 
sternest  rebukes  and  menace  of  Christianity,  because 
it  wages  open  war  with  the  great  end  of  this  reli^n, 
which  is  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind.  No  cornq)- 
tion  of  this  religion  b  more  palpable  and  more  enor* 
mous,  than  that  which  turns  it  into  an  instrument  o[ 
dominion,  and  which  makes  it  teach,  that  man's  pri- 
mary duty  is  to  give  himself  a  passive  material  into  the 
hands  of  his  mimster,  priest,  or  king. 

The  subject  which  we  now  discuss  is  one  in  wluch 
all  nations  have  an  interest,  and  especially  our  own; 
and  we  should  fail  of  our  main  purpose,  were  we  not 
to  lead  our  readers  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  The  pas* 
sion  for  ruling,  though  most  completely  developed  in 
despotisms,  is  confined  to  no  forms  of  government,  it 
fa  the  chief  peril  of  free  states^  the  natural  enemy  of 
free  institudons*  It  agitates  our  own  country,  and  still 
throws  an  uncertainty  over  the  great  experiment  we 
are  making  here  in  behalf  of  liberty.  We  will  try  then, 
in  a  few  words,  to  expose  its  influences  and  dangers, 
and  to  abate  that  zeal  with  which  a  participation  in 
c^ce  and  power  is  sought  among  ourselves. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  republican  institutiona,  that 
whilst  they  compel  the  passion  for  power  to  moderate 
its  pretensions,  and  to  satisfy  itself  with  more  lunit*- 
ed  gratifications,  they  tend  to  spread  it  more  widely 
through  the  community,  and  to  make  it  a  universal 
principle.  The  doors  of  office  being  open  to  all,  crowds 
burn  to  rush  in.  A  thousand  hands  are  stretched  out 
to  grasp  the  rems  which  are  denied  to  none.  Perhaps, 
in  this  boasted  and  boasting  land  of  liberty,  not  a  few, 
if  called  to  state  the  cUef  good  of  a  republic,  would 
^ace  it  in  this  ;  that  every  man  is  eligible  to  every 
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office,  and  that  the  highest  places  of  power  and  trust 
are  prizes  for  universal  conipetiti<Hi.  The  suqperiority 
attributed  by  many  to  our  institutions  is,  not  that  they 
secure  the  greatest  freedom,  but  give  every  nuui  a 
chance  of  nding ;  not  that  they  reduce  the  power  of 
government  within  the  narrowest  limits  which  the  safety 
of  the  state  admits,  but  throw  it  into  as  many  hands 
as  possible.  The  despot's  great  crime  is  thought  to 
be,  that  he  keeps  the  delight  of  dominion  to  himself, 
that  he  makes  a  monopoly  of  it,  whikt  our  more  gener- 
ous instituttons,  by  breaking  it  into  parcels,  and  inviting 
die  multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  spread  this  joy  more 
widely.  The  result  is,  that  political  ambition  infects 
our  country,  and  generates  a  feverish  restlessness  and 
ifiscontent,  which,  to  the  monarchist,  may  seem  more 
than  a  balance  for  our  forms  of  liberty.  The  spirit 
of  intrigue,  which  in  absolute  governments  is  con- 
fined to  courts,  walks  abroad  through  the  land  ;  and, 
as  individuals  can  accompUsb  no  political  purposes 
single-handed,  they  band  themselves  into  parties,  osten- 
^ly  framed  for  public  ends,  but  aiming  only  at  the 
acquisition  of  power.  The  nominal  sovereign,  that  is, 
the  people,  like  all  other  sovereigns,  is  courted  and 
flattered,  and  told  that  it  can  do  no  wrong.  Its  pride 
is  pampered,  its  passions  inflamed,  its  prejudices  made 
mveterate.  Such  are  the  processes,  by  which  other 
republics  have  been  subverted,  and  he  roust  be  blind 
who  cannot  trace  them  among  ourselves.  We  mean 
not  to  exaggerate  oiur  dangers.  We  rejoice  to  know, 
that  the  improvements  of  society  oppose  many  checks 
to  the  love  of  power.  But  every  wise  man,  who  sees 
ks  workings,  must  dread  it  as  our  chief  foe. 

This  passion  derives  strength  and  vehemence  in  oui 
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country  from  the  common  idea,  that  polidcftl  power  k 
the  bigi)est  prize  which  society  has  to  ofier.  We  know 
not  a  more  general  delusion,  nor  is  it  the  least  danger^ 
ous.  InstiUed,  as  it  k,  in  our  youth,  it  gives  infioice 
excitement  to  political  ambition.  It  turns  the  active 
talent  of  the  country  to  public  station  as  the  supfenae 
good,  and  makes  it  restless,  intriguing,  and  unprin- 
cipled. It  calls  out  hosts  of  selfish  competitors  for 
comparatively  few  places,  and  encourages  a  bold,  un- 
blushing pursuit  of  personal  elevation,  which  a  just 
moral  sense  and  self-respect  in  the  community  would 
frown  upon  and  cover  with  shame.  This  prejudice  has 
come  down  from  past  ages,  and  is  one  of  their  worst 
bequests.  To  govern  others  has  always  been  thought 
the  highest  function  on  earth.  We  have  a  remaricable 
proof  of  the  strength  and  pernicious  inAuence  of  this 
persuasion,  in  the  manner  in  which  history  has  been 
written.  Who  fill  the  page  of  history  ?  Political  and 
military  leaders,  who  have  lived  for  one  end,  to  subdue 
and  govern  their  fellow-beings.  These  occupy  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  people,  the  human  race,  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  and  are  almost  lost  behind  their  masters. 
The  proper  and  noblest  object,  of  history  is,  to  record 
the  vicissitudes  of  society,  its  spirit  in  difierent  ages, 
the  causes  which  have  determined  its  progress  and 
decline,  and  especially  the  manifestations  and  growth 
of  its  highest  attributes  and  interests,  of  intelligence, 
of  the  religious  principle,  of  moral  sentim^it,  of  the 
elegant  and  useful  arts,  of  the  triumphs  of  man  over 
nature  and  himself.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  records 
of  men  in  power,  often  weak,  oftener  wicked,  who  did 
little  or  notliing  for  the  advancement  of  their  age,  who 
were  in  no  sense  its  representatives,  wh€fm  the  accident 
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of  both  periiftps  nised  to  kiiuence.  We  bave  the  quar^ 
rdt  of  cooitiera,  the  inlrigucs  of  eaUnets,  sieges  and 
Iwltlesi  topi  births  and  deaths,  and  the  secrets  of  a 
{Mdaoe,  that  sick  of  lewdness  and  corruption.  These 
«re  the  staples  of  hietorjr.  The  inventioas  of  printing, 
q[  gunpoirder,  and  die  mariner's  compass,  were  too 
mean  a&irs  for  historjr  to  trace.  She  was  bowing  be- 
fore kings  and  warriors.  8he  had  volumes  for  the  ptots 
and  quarrels  of  Leicester  and  Essex  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  not  a  page  for  Shakspeare ;  and  if  Ba- 
eon  bad  not  filled  an  office,  she  would  hardly  have  re- 
corded his  name,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the  deeds 
and  sayings  of  that  Solomon  of  his  i^,  James  the 
First. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  importance  which  is 
attached  to  riders  and  government,  as  a  prejudice ;  and 
we  think,  that  something  may  be  done  towards  abating 
the  passion  for  power,  by  placing  diis  thought  in  a 
dearer  light.  It  seems  to  us  not  very  difficult  to  show, 
that  to  govern  men  is  not  as  high  a  sphere  of  action  as 
has  been  conunonly  supposed,  and  that  those,  who  have 
obtained  thb  dignity,  have  usurped  a  place  beyond 
their  due  in  history  and  .men's  minds.  We  apprehend, 
indeed,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opinion  ;  that  a 
chai^  of  sentiment  on  tins  subject  has  cpmmenced 
and  must  go  on  ;  that  men  are  learning,  that  there  are 
Ugher  soorces  of  happiness  and  more  important  agents 
in  human  aflUvs  than  political  rule.  It  is  one  mark  of 
ibe  progress  of  society,  that  it  brings  down  the  public 
man  and  raises  the  private  one.  It  throws  power  into 
Ibe  hands  of  untitled  individuals,  and  spreads  it  through 
a&  orders  of  the  community.  It  multiplies  and  distrib- 
mes  fieety  means  of  extensive  influence,  and  opens 
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o^w  ehannelfl,  by  which  the  gifted  mind,  b  whateirer 
raok  or  condition,  may  communicate  itself  far  and  wide« 
Through  the  difiusion  of  education  and  printing,  a  pri* 
vate  man  may  now  speak  to  multitudes,  incompara- 
bly more  numerous  than  ancient  or  modem  eloquence 
ever  electrified  in  the  popular  assembly  or  the  hail  of 
legislation.  By  these  instruments,  truth  is  assertmg  her 
sovereignty  over  nations,  without  the  help  of  rank, 
office,  or  sword  ;  and  her  faithful  ministers  will  become 
more  and  more  the  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

We  mean  not  to  deny,  we  steadily  affirm,  that  govern* 
ment  is  a  great  good,  and  essential  to  human  hap- 
piness ;  but  it  does  its  good  chiefly  by  a  negative  in- 
fluence, by  repressing  injustice  and  crime,  by  secimng 
property  fi^om  invasion,  and  thus  removing  obstructions 
to  the  free  exercise  of  human  powers.  It  confers  little 
positive  benefit.  Its  office  is,  not  to  confer  happiness, 
but  to  give  men  opportunity  to  work  out  happbess  for 
themselves.  Government  resembles  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounds our  lands  ;  a  needful  protection,  but  rearing  no 
harvests,  ripening  no  fruits.  It  is  the  individual  who 
must  choose  whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  paradise 
or  a  waste.  How  little  positive  good  can  govern- 
ment confer!  It  does  not  till  our  fields,  build  our 
houses,  weave  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  famines, 
give  disinterestedness  to  the  heart,  or  energy  to  the 
intellect  and  will.  All  our  great  interests  are  Irft  to 
ourselves  ;  and  governments,  when  they  have  interfered 
with  them,  have  obstructed,  much  more  than  advanced 
them.  For  example,  they  have  taken  religion  into  their 
keeping  only  to  disfigure  it.  So  education,  in  their 
hands,  has  generally  become  a  propagator  of  servile 
maxims,  and  an  upholder  of  antiquated  errors*     In  like 


maimer  they  hate  paralysed  trade  by  tbeir  mirsfa^ 
care,  and  multiplied  poverty  by  expedients  for  its  re- 
lief. Oovemment  has  almost  always  been  a  barrier 
against  which  intellect  has  bad  to  struggle  ;  and  socie^ 
has  made  its  chief  progress  by  the  minds  of  private  in- 
dividuals) who  have  outstripped  their  rulers^  and  gradu- 
ally shamed  them  into  truth  and  wisdom. 

Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  great  interests  of  a 
community,  including  all  others,  and  worth  all  others  ; 
and  the  noblest  agency  is  that  by  wUch  they  are  ad- 
vanced. Now  we  apprehend,  that  political  power  is 
not  the  most  efiectual  instrument  for  their  promotion, 
and  accordingly  we  doubt  whether  government  is  the 
only  or  Ughest  sphere  for  superior  minds.  Virtue,  from 
its  veiy  nature,  cannot  be  a  product  of  what  may  be 
called  the  direct  operation  of  government ;  that  is,  of 
legislation.  Laws  may  repress  crime.  Their  office 
is  to  erect  prisons  for  violence  and  fraud.  But  moral 
and  religious  worth,  dignity  of  character,  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  all  that  makes  num  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  society,  lies  beyond  tbeur  province.  Virtue  is  of 
the  soul,  where  laws  cannot  penetrate.  Excellence  is 
somethmg  too  refined,  spiritual,  celestial,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  coarse  machinery  of  government.  Human 
legislation  addresses  itself  to  self-love,  and  works  by 
outward  force.  Its  cluef  instrument  is  punishment. 
It  cannot  touch  the  springs  of  virtuous  feelings,  of 
great  and  good  deeds.  Accordii^y,  rulers,  with  all 
dieir  imagined  omnipotence,  do  not  dream  of  enjoining 
by  statute,  philanthropy,  gratitude,  devout  sentiment, 
magnanimity,  and  purity  of  thought.  Virtue  is  too  high 
a  concern  for  government.  It  is  an  inspiration  of  God, 
not  a  ctetLtate  of  law;  and  the  agists  whom  God  chiefly 
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honors  in  itt  promotioD,  ace  those»  who,  tbrougb  es* 
perience  as  well  as  meditatioiiy  hav^  men  to  generous 
conceptions  of  it,  and  who  ahow  it  forth*  not  in  empty 
eulogies,  hot  in  the  langnage  of  deep  conrietion,  and  in 
Kves  of  purity. 

OoTcrnment,  then,  does  little  to  advance  the  cUef 
interest  of  human  nature  by  its  direct  agjancy ;  and 
what  shall  we  say  of  its  indirect  ?  Here  we  wish  not 
to  offend  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  use  that  plaioDOSs 
ef  speech  which  becomes  Christians  and  freemen.  Wm 
do  fear  then,  that  the  indirect  influence  of  gpyemmenl 
is  on  the  whole  adverse  to  virtue  ;  and  in  sajring  thist 
we  do  not  speak  of  other  countries,  Or  of  d^nsm 
political  institutions  from  our  own.  We  dd  not  mean 
to  say,  what  all  around  us  woiild  echo,  that  monarchy 
corrupts  a  state,  that  the  air  of  a  court  reeks  with  in^ 
fection,  and  taints  the  higher  classes  with  a  licentiousii* 
tiess  which  desceads  to  their  inferiors.  We  speak  of 
government  at  home ;  and  we  ask  wise  men  to  sayf 
whether  it  minister^  most  to  vice  or  virtue^  We  fear, 
that  here,  as  elsewhere^  poUticd  poWer  is  of  conrupliQg 
tendency ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  public  men 
are  not  the  most  ^fectual  ieachera  of  troth)  diainter* 
estecbess,  and  incorruptible  integrity  to  the  people. 
An  error  prevails  b  relation  to  politicai  concems^ 
which  necessarily  makes  civil  institutions  dedlorali»fl|^ 
It  is  deeply  rooted,  the  growth  of  ages.  We  refer  to 
the  belief,  that  public  men  6re  absolved  in  a  measure 
from  the  everlasdng  and  immutable  obligations  of  mor- 
ality; that  poliuoal  power  is  a  pri^e,  which  justifies 
arts  and  compliances  that  would  be  sdorned  in  private 
life  ;  that  management,  intrigue,  iwUow  {veiensions*  and 
lqi>pea]B  to  base  passions,  deserve  alight  rebuke  wbei^ 
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employed  to  compass  political  ends.  Accordingly  the 
tews  of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  have  seldom 
been  applied  to  public  as  to  private  concerns.  Eren 
those  individuals,  who  have  come  to  frown  indignantly 
on  the  machinations,  the  office  seeking,  and  the  sacri- 
fices to  popularity,  which  disgrace  our  internal  condi* 
tion,  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  crooked  or  ungen* 
erous  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  by  which  great 
advantages  may  accrue  to  their  own  country.  Now 
the  great  truth,  on  which  the  cause  of  virtue  rests,  b, 
that  rectitude  is  an  eternal,  unalterable,  and  universal 
law,  binding  at  once  heaven  and  earth,  the  perfection 
of  God^s  character,  and  the  harmony  and  happiness  of 
the  rational  creation  ;  and  in  proportion  as  political  in« 
stitutioos  unsettle  this  great  conviction, — in  proportion 
as  they  teach  that  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy  are 
local,  partial  obligations,  claiming  homage  from  the  weak, 
but  shrinking  before  the  powerful, — in  proportion  as 
they  thus  insult  the  awful  and  inviolable  majesty  of  the 
Eternal  Law,  —  in  the  same  proportion  they  undermine 
die  very  foundation  of  a  people's  virtue. 

In  regard  to  the  other  great  interest  of  the  communi* 
ty,  its  intelligence,  government  may  do  much  good  by 
a  direct  influence  ;  that  is,  by  instituting  schools  or  ap* 
propriating  revenue  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Whether  it  would  do  wisely  in  assuming  to 
itself,  or  in  taking  from  individuals,  the  provision  and 
care  of  higher  literary  institutions,  is  a  question  not 
easily  determined.  But  no  one  will  doubt,  that  it  is  a 
noble  function,  to  assist  and  develope  the  intellect  m 
those  classes  of  the  community,  whose  hard  condition 
exposes  them  to  a  merely  animal  existence.  Still  the 
agency  of  government  in  regard  to  knowledge  is  ne« 
14* 
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eessariljr  superficial  and  narrow.  The  great  sources  of 
intellectual  power  and  progress  to  a  people  are  its 
strong  and  original  thtnkerS)  be  diey  found  where  tbej 
may.  Government  cannot,  and  does  not,  extend  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  ;  cannot  make  experiments  in  the 
laboratory,  explore  the  laws  of  animal  or  reigetable 
nature,  or  establish  the  principles  cf  criticism,  morals, 
and  religion.  The  energy,  which  is  to  carry  forward 
the  intellect  of  a  people,  belongs  chiefly  to  private 
individuals,  who  devote  themselves  to  lonely  thou^t, 
who  worship  truth,  who  originate  the  views  demanded 
by  their  age,  who  help  us  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of 
established  prejudices,  who  improve  old  modes  of  edo- 
cation  or  invent  better.  It  is  true  that  great  men  at 
the  head  of  afiairs  may,  and  often  do,  contribute  much 
to  the  growth  of  a  nation's  mind«  But  it  too  often 
happens  that  their  station  obstnicts  rather  than  aids 
,  their  usefulness.  Their  connexion  with  a  party,  and 
the  habit  of  viewing  subjects  in  reference  to  personal 
Aggrandizement,  too  often  obscure  the  noblest  intellects, 
and  convert  into  patrons  of  narrow  views  and  temporary 
interests,  those,  who,  in  other  conditions,  would  have 
been  the  lights  of  their  age,  and  the  propagators  of 
everlasting  truth. — From  these  views  of  the  limited 
influence  of  government  on  the  most  preciom  interests 
of  society,  we  learn  that  political  power  is  not  the 
noblest  power,  and  diat,  in  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence, it  will  cease  to  be  coveted  as  the  chief  and  most 
honorable  distinction  on  earth. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  interest, 
over  which  govemrtient  is  expected  chiefly  to  watch, 
and  on  winch  it  is  most  competent  to  act  with  power, 
we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  result  very  different  from  what 
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we  have  just  expressed.  We  refer  to  property,  or 
weahh.  That  the  influence  of  polttica]  institutions  on 
this  great  concern  is  impcM^tant,  inestimable,  we  mean 
not  to  deny.  But,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  it 
is  chiefly  negative.  Government  enriches  a  people 
by  removing  obstructions  to  their  powers,  by  defending 
them  from  wrong,  and  thus  giving  them  opportunity 
to  enrich  themselves.  Government  is  not  the  spring  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  but  their  own  sagacity,  industry, 
enterprise,  and  force  of  character.  To  leave  a  people 
to  themselves,  is  generally  the  best  service  their  rulers 
can  render.  Time  was,  when  sovereigns  fixed  prices 
and  wages,  regulated  industry  and  expense,  and  im- 
agined that  a  mation  would  starve  and  perish,  if  it  were 
not  gtrided  and  guarded  like  an  infant.  But  we  have 
learned,  that  men  are  their  own  best  guardians,  that 
property  is  safest  under  its  owner's  care,  and  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  even  great  entei-priscs  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  the  voluntary  association  of  individ- 
oak,  than  by  the  state.  Indeed*,  we  are  met  at  every 
stage  of  this  discussion  by  the  truth,  that  political 
power  is  a  weak  engine  compared  with  individual  in- 
telligence, virtue  and  eflbrt  ;  and  we  are  tlie  more 
anxious  to  enforce  this  truth,  because,  through  an 
extravagant  estimate  of  government,  men  are  apt  to 
expect  from  it  what  ihey  must  do  for  themselves,  and 
to  throw  upon  it  the  blame  which  belongs  to  their  own 
feebleness  and  improvidence.  The  great  hope  of  so- 
ciety is  individual  character.  Civilization  and  political 
institutions  are  themselves  sources  of  not  a  few  evils, 
which  nothing  but  the  intenectual  and  moral  energy 
of  the  private  citizen  can  avert  or  relieve.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  monstrous  inequalities  of  property,  the 
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sad  contrasts  of  condition,  which  diadgure  a  krge  city  ; 
ivhich  laws  create  and  cannot  remove  ;  which  can  only 
be  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a  principle  of  moral 
restraint  in  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  a  wise  benefit 
cence  in  the  rich.  The  great  lesson  for  men  to  learn 
is,  that  their  happiness  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  that  it 
is  to  be  wrought  out  by  their  own  faithfulness  to  God 
and  conscience  ;  that  no  outward  institutions  can  sup* 
ply  the  place  of  inward  principle,  of  moral  energy, 
whilst  this  can  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of  almost 
every  outward  aid. 

Our  remarks  will  show,  that  our  estimate  of  political 
institutions  is  more  moderate  than  tlie  prevalent  one, 
and  that  we  regard  the  power,  for  which  ambition  has 
woven  so  many  plots  and  shed  so  much  blood,  as  des* 
tined  to  occupy  a  more  and  more  narrow  space,  among 
the  means  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  There  is, 
however,  one  branch  of  government,  which  we  hold 
*  in  high  veneration,  which  we  account  an  unspeakable 
blessing,  and  which,  for  the  world,  we  would  not  say 
a  word  to  disparage  ;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to 
speak  of  it,  because  its  relative  importance  seems  to  us 
little  understood.  We  refer  to  the  Judiciary,  a  depart- 
ment worth  all  others  in  the  state.  Whilst  politicians 
expend  their  zeal  on  transient  interests,  which  perhaps 
derive  their  chief  importance  from  their  connexion  with 
a  party,  it  is  the  provmce  of  the  Judge  to  apply  those 
solemn  and  universal  laws  of  rectitude,  on  which  the 
security,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  tlie  individual  and 
the  state  essentially  depend.  From  his  tribunal,  as 
from  a  sacred  oracle,  go  forth  the  responses  of  justice. 
To  us  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  in- 
stitutions  so  interestmg  and  imposing,  as  tliis  impartial 


ujod  auliiQritative  expoaitian  of  tba  principles  of  monii 
k^gidatioB*  Tbe.«dbnini&tr&4ioo.af  jusuce  io  this  coun- 
try, where  the  Judge,  without  a  guard,  without  a  $ol« 
dieTv  witbcwa  ppmpy  decided  upon  the  dearest  iotercsts 
of  the  citiseO)  trustiag  chiefly  to  the  moral  senliraent  of 
the  community  fur  the  execution  oC  his  decrees,  is  the 
moat  beautiful  and  encouraging  aspect,  under  which 
our  government  can  be  viewed.  We  repeat  it,  there 
is  Dothuig  in  public  affidrs  so  venerable  as  the  voice 
of  Justice,  speaking  through  her  delegated  ministers, 
reaching  and  subduing  the  high  as  well  as  the  low, 
setting  a  defence  around  the  splendid  mansion  of  wealth 
and  the  lowly  hut  of  poverty,  repressing  wrong,  vbdicat- 
ing  innocence^  humbling  the  oppressor,  and  publishing 
the  rights  of  human  nature  to  every  human  being.  We 
confess,  that  we  often  turn  with  pain  and  humiliation 
from  the  hall  of  Congress,  where  we  see  the  legislator 
foigetting  the  majeaty  of  tns  function,  forgetting  his 
relation  to  a  vast  and  growing  community,  and  sacri- 
ficing to  his  par^  or  to  himself  the  public  weal  >  and 
it  comforts  us  to  turn  to  the  court  of  justice,  where  the 
dispenser  of  the  laws,  shutting  his  ear  against  all  solici- 
tations of  friendship  or  interest,  dissolving  for  a  time 
every  private  tie,  forgetting  public  opinion,  and  with- 
standing public  feeling,  asks  only  what  is  right.  To 
our  courts,  the  resorts  and  refuge  of  weakness  and 
innocence,  we  look  with  hope  and  joy.  We  boast, 
with  a  virtuous  pride,  that  no  breath  of  corruption  has 
as  yet  tainted  their  pure  air.  To  tliis  department  of 
government,  we  cannot  ascribe  too  much  importance. 
Over  this,  we  cannot  watch  too  jealously.  Every  en- 
croachment on  its  independence  we  should  resent,  and 
repel,  as  the  chief  wrong  our  country  can  sustam. 
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Woe,  woe  to  the  impious  hand,  which  wodd  stake 
this  most  sacred  and  -precious  column  of  the  social 
edifice. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  submitted  to  our 
readers,  we  have  treated  of  great  topics,  if  not  worthily, 
yet,  we  trust,  with  a  pure  purpose.  We  hare  aimed  to 
expose  the  passion  for  dominion,  the  desire  of  ruling 
mankind.  We  have  labored  to  show  the  superiority 
of  moral  power  and  influence  to  that  swaj  which  has 
for  ages  been  seized  with  eager  and  bloodj  hands. 
We  have  labored  to  hold  up  to  unmeasured  repro- 
batfon,  him  who  would  establish  an  empire  of  brute 
force  over  rational  beings.  We  have  labored  to  hoU 
forth,  as  the  enemy  of  his  race,  the  man,  who,  in  any 
way,  would  fetter  the  human  mind,  and  subject  other 
wills  to  his  own.  In  a  word,  we  have  desired  to  awaken 
others  and  ourselves  to  a  just  self-reverence,  to  the 
free  use  and  expansion  of  our  highest  powers,  and 
especially  to  that  moral  force,  that  energy  of  holy, 
virtuous  purpose,  without  which  we  are  slaves  amidst 
the  freest  institutions.  Better  gifts  than  these  we  can- 
not  supplicate  from  God ;  nor  can  we  consecrate  our 
lives  to  nobler  acquisitions. 
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SsLKCTioira  FROM  THE  WKiTiNes  OF  FsNSLov ;  with  an  Ap* 
pendix,  eofttainiag  a  Memoir  of  bis  Life.  By  a  Last.  BO0- 
too :  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  aod  Wilkins.     1899. 

We  perform  a  very  gratifying  duty,  in  introducing 
and  recommending  to  our  readers  the  book  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  An  attractive  and 
quickening  work  on  practical  religion  we  regard  as  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  literature.  Indeed  any  thing 
written  with  power  on  Christian  morals  and  theology 
is  most  welcome.  It  is  too  true,  and  a  sad  truth,  that 
religious  books  are  preeminently  dull.  If  we  wished 
to  impoverish  a  man's  intellect,  we  could  devise  few 
means  more  effectual,  than  to  con^e  him  to  what  is 
called  a  course  of  theological  reading.  The  very  sub- 
ject, to  which,  above  all  others,  the  writer  should  bring 
his  whole  strength  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  allies 
itself  to  our  noblest  faculties,  to  which  reason,  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  genius  should  consecrate  their  noblest 
efforts,  is  of  all  subjects  treated  most  weakly,  tamely, 
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and  with  least  attraction.  Of  course  there  are  spleadid 
exceptions,  but  we  speak  of  the  immense  majority  of 
theological  books.  It  is  wonderful  how  men  can  think 
and  write  upon  religion  to  so  little  effect.  That  a 
theme  so  vast,  so  sublime  as  Christianity,  embracing 
God  flnd  man,  etcth  and  heaFen,  time  and  eternity, 
connected  intimately  with  all  human  history,  deriving 
lights  from  all  human  experience,  admitting  application 
to  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  proposing  as  its  great 
end  the  everlasting  progress  of  the  soul,  —  that  such 
a  subject  should  be  treated  so  monotonously  as  to  be 
proverbially  dull,  that  its  professed  explorers  should 
be  able  to  plant  their  footsteps  so  exactly  in  the  track 
of  their  predecessors,  that  the  boundlessness  of  the  fieki 
should  so  beldcHU  tempt  an  adventufons  spirit  from  the 
beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and  might  seem  a  miracle 
to  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  vassalage  which  has 
broken  down  the  mind  in  the  department  of  religion. 
It  is  true,  that  those  who  write  on  this  topic  are  ac- 
customed to  call  it  sublime  ;  hot  they  make  its  sublim- 
ity cold  and  barren,  like  that  of  mountain-tops  wrapped 
in  everlasting  snows.  We  write  this,  not  in  severity, 
but  in  sorrow  of  heart ;  for  we  despair  of  any  great  pro- 
gress of  the  human  character  or  of  society,  until  the 
energies  of  the  mind  shall  be  bent,  as  ibey  seldom  have 
been,  on  those  most  important  subjects  and  interests  of 
the  human  mind,  morals  and  religion. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  religious  fit- 
erature,  and  of  the  general  barrenness  of  the  intellect 
when  employed  in  this  field,  we  may  refer  to  the  small 
amount  of  original  and  productive  thought  in  the  English 
Church  since  the  days  of  Barrow  and  Taylor.  Could 
our  voice  be  heard  in  England,  we  would  ask  impartial 
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and  gifted  man,  more  familiar  with  thrir  couotty's 
faistoiy  than  ourselves,  to  solve  the  problem,  how  a 
Protestant  Establishment,  so  munificently  endowed  with 
the  means  of  improvement,  should  have  done  so  little, 
in  so  long  a  period,  for  Christianitj,  should  have  pro- 
duced so  few  books  to  interest  the  higher  order  of 
minds.  Let  not  these  remarks  be  misunderstood,  as 
if  we  were  wanting  in  respeet  and  gratitude  to  a  church, 
which,  with  all  its  defects,  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  piety 
and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Wilscm,  Berkeley, 
and  Heber,  and  in  which  have  sprung  up  so  many 
institutions,  consecrated  to  humanity,  and  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  not  to  deny 
it  the  honor  of  having  fostered  talent  in  various  forma 
and  directions.  Among  the  English  clergy  we  find 
profound  and  elegant  scholars  ;  we  find  the  names  of 
those  giants  in  ancient  learning,  Bentley  and  Parr,  and 
a  crowd  of  proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom  Hurd 
and  Jortin  are  honorable  representatives.  We  speak 
only  of  the  deficiency  of  their  contributions  to  moral 
and  religious  science.  With  the  exception  of  Claike 
and  Butler,  we  could  not  easily  name  any  of  the 
Establishment,  smce  the  time  above  specified,  who 
have  decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  intellect. 
The  latter  of  these  is  indeed  a  great  name,  nolwitlfH 
standing  the  alleged  obscurities  of  his  style,  and  worlliy 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  master-spirits  of  the  human 
race.  In  regard  to  commentators,  whose  function,  as 
commonly  executed,  holds  a  second  rank  in  theology, 
the  English  Church,  since  the  time  of  Hammond,  has 
produced  none  of  mnch  value,  except  Bishop  Pearce. 
We  presume  that  she  will  not  lay  chim  to  the  heretied 
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Locke,  who  carried  into  the  mterpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures the  same  force  of  thought,  as  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind  ;  or  to  Whitby,  whose  strenuous  Arminian- 
ism,  as  Orthodoxy  would  reproachingly  say,  tapered  off 
into  that  most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity^  Unitarian- 
ism.  We  have  not  yet  named  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
intellectual  chiefs  of  the  church,  Warburton  and  Hors- 
ley.  Their  great  powers  we  most  readily  own ;  but 
Warburton  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  wasted  his 
mind,  and  has  left  no  impression  of  himself  on  later 
times  ;  whilst  Horsley,  though  he  has  given  us  striking, 
if  not  judicious,  sermons,  in  a  style  of  unusual  vigor, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  communicated,  in  any  respect,  a 
new  impube  to  thought,  and  in  Biblical  criticism,  to. 
which  he  was  zealously  devoted,  he  is  one  of  the  last 
authorities  on  which  a  sound  mind  would  lean.  To 
Bishops  Lowth  and  Sherlock  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 
our  obligations  ;  and  we  question  whether  the  latter  has 
even  yet  received  his  due  praise.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, though  we  have  not  named,  Tillotson,  Seeker, 
and  Porteus.  They  are  all  worthy  of  remembrance, 
especially  Seeker,  the  clear  and  wise  expounder  of 
Christian  ethics  ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothing  to 
the  stock  which  they  received.  It  may  be  thought,  that 
we  have  not  been  just  to  the  Establishment,  in  passing 
over  Faley.  He  has  our  sincere  admiration.  On  one 
great  topic,  which  indeed  has  been  worthily  treated  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  we  mean  tliat  of  Christian  evidence, 
he  has  shed  new  light.  By  felicity  of  arrangement  and 
illustration,  he  has  given  an  air  of  novelty  to  old  argu- 
ments, whilst  he  has  strengthened  his  cause  by  impor- 
tant original  proofs.  His  Hor(B  Paulines  is  one  of  the 
few  books  destmed  to  live.     Paley  saw  what  be  did 
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Bee,  through  an  atmosphere  of  light.  He  seized  on  the 
strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an  intuitive  sagacity, 
and  has  given  his  clear,  bright  thoughts,  in  a  style  which 
has  made  them  the  property  of  his  readers  almost  as 
perfecdy  as  they  were  his  own.  In  what  then  did  he 
fail  ?  We  have  said,  that  he  was  characterized  by  the 
distinctness  of  his  vision.  He  was  not,  we  think,  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  its  extent.  He  was  popular,  rath- 
er than  philosophical.  He  was  deficient  in  that  in- 
tellectual thirst,  which  is  a  chief  element  of  the  philoso- 
phical spirit.  He  bad  no  urepressible  desire  to  sound 
the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  ascend  to  wide 
and  all-reconciling  views  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
God.  Moral  philosophy  he  carried  backward  ;  nor  had 
he  higher  claims  in  religious,  than  in  ethical  science. 
His  sermons  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  not  mdeed  for 
their  power  over  the  heart,  but  for  their  plain  and  strong 
expositions  of  duty,  and  their  awakenmg  appeals  to  the 
conscience. 

We  leave  this  topic  with  observing,  that,  in  the  no« 
blest  branch  of  history,  we  mean  Christian  or  eccle- 
siastical history,  the  English  Church  has  not  furnished 
a  single  distmguished  name.  We  have  one  mournful 
and  decisive  proof  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  English  readers  learn  what  they  know  of  the 
progress  and  fortunes  of  their  religion,  from  its  foe 
and  insulter,  firom  Gibbon,  the  apostle  of  unbelief.  The 
history  of  Cbrisdanity,  the  most  important  and  sublime 
theme  b  this  province  of  literature,  has  as  yet  found  no 
writer  to  do  it  justice,  none  to  be  compared  with  the 
great  names  b  civil  history.  The  mightiest  revolution 
in  the  records  of  our  race  remains  to  be  worthily  told. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  true  eharacter,  style^ 
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and  extent  of  the  work  which  is  needed,  are  as  jet 
comprehended.  That  the  same  rigorous  impartialitj, 
the  same  spirit  of  philosophical  research  into  causes  and 
efiectS)  is  to  be  carried  mto  religious  as  mto  civil  his- 
torj)  is  imperfectly  understood.  The  records  of  par- 
ticular sects  and  churches,  instead  of  eidiausting  this 
great  subject,  are  perhaps  subordinate  parts.  We  want 
to  know  the  great  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism,  and  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  sys- 
tems on  one  another.  We  want  to  know  the  influences 
of  Christianity  on  society,  politics,  manners,  philoso- 
phy, and  literature,  and  the  modificadons  which  h  has 
receiyed  in  return  from  all  these  mighty  agents.  We 
know  not  where  history  can  find  a  nobler  field  for  its 
graphic  powers,  than  in  the  chivalrous  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nor  can  it  find^  in  its  whole  range  over  the  past, 
a  subject  so  fitted,  as  the  spread  and  fortunes  of  this 
religion,  to  its  great  end,  which  is,  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  powers  of  man,  and  to  carry  us  deep  into 
the  human  soul.  When  is  this  greatest  and  most  lament- 
able chasm  m  our  literature  to  be  supplied  ? 

We  have  cited  the  English  Church  as  a  proof  of  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  intellect  in  religion,  and  of 
the  barrenness  of  theological  literature.  Had  we  time 
we  might  find  corroborations  in  other  sects.  In  truth, 
a  paralysing  influence  has  been  wortdng  mighuly  for 
ages  in  the  Christian  world,  and  we  ought  not  to  won- 
der at  its  results.  Free  action  has  been  denied  to  the 
mind,  and  freedom  is  an  essential  condition  of  growth 
and  power.  A  fettered  limb  moves  slowly  and  operates 
feebly.  The  spirit  pines  away  in  a  prison;  and  yet 
to  rear  prison-walls  round  the  mind  has  been  the  chief 
toQ  of  ages.     The  nuschiefii  of  this  intellectoai  bond- 
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age  are  as  yet)  we  conceive,  but  imperfectlj  known, 
and  need  to  be  set  forth  with  a  new  eloquence.  If, 
as  we  believe,  progress  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
soul  and  the  very  aim  of  its  creation,  then  no  wrong 
can  be  inflicted  on  it  so  grievous,  as  to  bind  it  down 
everlastingly  to  a  fixed,  unvarying  creed,  especially  if 
this  creed  was  framed  in  an  age  of  darkness,  crime, 
and  poUtical  and  religious  strife.  This  tyranny  is  pre- 
eminendy  treason  against  human  nature.  If  growth  be 
the  supreme  law  and  purpose  of  the  mmd,  thon  the 
very  truth,  which  was  suited  to  one  age,  may,  if  made 
the  limit  of  future  ones,  become  a  positive  evil ;  just 
as  the  garment,  in  which  childhood  sports  widi  ease 
and  joy,  would  irritate  and  deform  the  enlarging  frame. 
God,  having  framed  the  soul  for  expansion,  has  placed 
it  in  the  midst  of  an  unlimited  universe  to  receive 
fresh  impulses  and  impressions  without  end  ;  and  man, 
^^  dressed  m  a  little  brief  authority,"  would  sever  it 
from  this  sublime  connexion,  and  would  shape  it  after 
his  own  ignorance  or  narrow  views.  The  effects  are 
as  necessary  as  they  are  motumful.  The  mind,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  b  cut  off  from  free  communication  with 
nature,  with  revelation,  with  God,  with  itself,  loses  its 
life,  just  as  the  body  droops,  when  debarred  from  the 
fredi  air  and  the  cheermg  light  of  heaven.  Its  vision 
is  contracted,  its  energies  blighted,  its  movement  con- 
strained. It  finds  health  only  in  acdon.  It  is  perfect, 
only  in  as  for  as  it  b  self'-formed.  —  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
apprehended. We  mean  not  to  deny  that  the  mind 
needs  the  aid  of  human  instruction,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave ;  but  this  it  needs  as  a  material  to  act  upon, 
and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be  mechanically  learned.  The 
gireat  aim  of  iostruction  should  be  to  give  the  mind  the 
16* 
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consciousness  and  free  use  of  its  own  powers.  Tlie 
less  of  instruction  the  better,  if  it  only  propose  to  en- 
gender a  slavish  dependence  and  an  bert  faith.  The 
soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions  to  itself.  They 
come  to  it  from  glimpses  of  its  own  nature  which  it 
cannot  trace  to  human  teaching,  from  the  whispers  of  a 
divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and  aspirations  of  its  owu 
unfolding  and  unbounded  energies,  from  the  indistinct 
dawning  of  new  truths,  or  from  the  sudden  brightening 
of  old  truths,  which,  if  left  to  act  freely,  work  a  mighty 
revolution  within.  Against  these  inspirations,  if  so  thej 
may  be  called,  which  belong  to  the  individual,  and 
which  are  perpetually  burstmg  the  limits  of  received 
ideas,  the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  wages  ics  chief  and 
most  unrelenting  war.  It  dreads  nothing  90  much  as 
a  mind,  in  which  these  diviner  motions  manifest  them- 
selves in  power.  That  it  shoidd  have  so  succeeded  in 
checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the  very  mourn- 
ful reflections  fenced  on  us  by  human  history.  We 
have  here  one  great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  theologi- 
cal literature.  Religion,  by  being  imposed  as  a  yoke, 
has  subdued  the  faculties,  which  it  was  meant  to  (prick- 
en  ;  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  like  aH  other 
yokes,  it  has  often  excited  a  mad  resistance,  which 
has  sought  compensation  for  past  restraints  in  licentious- 
ness, and  disgraced  the  holy  name  of  freedom,  by  at- 
taching it  to  impiety  and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from  our  author.  We 
return  to  him  ^th  pleasure.  We  welcome,  as  we  have 
said,  a  book  from  Feneton  ;  and  we  do  so,  because,  if 
not  a  profound,  he  was  an  original  thinker,  and  because, 
though  a  Catholic,  he  was  essentially  free.  He  wrote 
from  bis  own  mind,  and  seldom  has  a  purer  mind  taber- 
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Dftcled  in  flesh;  He  professed  to  bdieva  in  an  infUUde 
churcb  ;  but  he  listened  habitually  to  the  roice  of  Ood 
within  him,  and  speaks  of  tlus  in  language  ao  strong, 
as  to  have  given  die  Quakers  some  plea  for  ranking 
Um  among  themselves.  So  Uttk  did  he  confine  him- 
self to  established  notions,  that  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  censures  of  his  church,  and,  like  some  other  Chris* 
tians  whom  we  could  name,  has  even  been  charged  with 
a  refined  Deism.  His  works  have  the  great  oharm  of 
coming  fresh  from  the  soul.  He  wrote  from  experi« 
ence,  and  hence,  though  he  often  speaks  a  language 
which  must  seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  of  the 
world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a  tone  of  Reality.  That 
}re  has  excesses  we  mean  not  to  deny ;  but  they  are  of 
a  kuod  which  we  regard  with  more  than  indulgence, 
almost  with  admiration.  Common  fanaticism  we  cannot 
away  widi ;  for  it  is  esseniiaUy  vulgar,  the  woiicii^  oL 
animal  passions,  sometimes  of  sexual  love,  and  oftener 
of  earthly  ambition.  But  when  a  para  mind  em,  by* 
aspiring  after  a  dislnterestedneas  and  purity  not  grant- 
ed to  onr  present  infant  state,  we  almost  reverenoe  its 
errors ;  and  aiiD  more,  we  recognise  in  them  an  essen- 
tia) truth.  They  only  anticipate  and  claim  too  speediiy 
the  good  for  which  man  was  made.  They  are  the  mis- 
apprehensions of  the  inspved  prophet,  who  hopes  to 
see  in  his  own  day,  what  be  was  appohited  to  prorabe 
to  remoter  ages. 

Fenelon  saw  far  into  the  boman  heart,  and  especially 
into  the  luricings  of  self*love.  He  looked  i^h  a  pier* 
cing  eye  through  the  disguises  of  8itt«  But  he  knew  sin, 
not,  as  nK>9t  men  do,  by  bitter  estperienee'  of  its  power, 
ao  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  exporienee  of  virtne* 
Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  b^  Us  wfihed  percep* 
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tions  and  intense  love  of  moral  beauty.  The  lig^t, 
which  he  carried  with  him  mto  the  dsA  comers  of  the 
hwnan  hearty  and  by  which  he  laid  open  its  most  hidden 
guilt,  was  that  of  celestial  goodness.  Hence,  though 
the  severest  of  censors,  he  b  the  most  pltyiog.  Not 
a  tone  of  asperity  escapes  him.  He  looks  on  human 
error  with  an  angel's  tenderness,  with  tears  which  an 
angel  might  shed,  and  thus  reconciles  and  bmds  us  to 
our  race,  at  the  very  moment  of  revealing  its  corrup- 
tions. 

That  Fendon's  views  of  human  nature  were  dark, 
too  dark,  we  learn  from  almost  every  page  of  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  at  this  we  cannot  wonder.  He  was  early 
thrown  into  the  very  court,  from  which  Rochefoucauld 
drew  his  celebrated  Maxims,  perhaps  the  spot,  above 
all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  distbguished  and 
disgraced  by  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  intrigue.  When 
we  thbk  of  Fendon  in  the  palace  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sent  on  a  divine  com- 
mission into  the  abodes  of  the  lost ;  and  when  we  rec- 
ollect, that  in  that  atmosphere  he  composed  his  Te* 
lemachus,  we  doubt  whether  the  records  of  the  world 
furnish  strongs  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  divine  vir^ 
tue,  to  turn  temptation  into  glory  and  strength,  and  to 
make  even  crowned  and  prosperous  vice  a  means  of 
triumph  and  exaltation.  —  Another  cause  o(  Fenelon's 
unjust  views  of  human  Ufe  may  be  found,  we  think,  in 
his  profession.  AU  professions  tend  to  narrow  and  ob- 
scure the  intellect,  ami  none  more  than  that  of  a  priest. 
We  know  not  indeed  a  nobler  or  more  useful  function 
than  that  of  the  Christian  minister;  but  superstitious 
Mrtiosis  and  an  imagined  sanctity  have  severed  him 
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more  or  less  from  his  race,  especially  in  a  church  which 
dooms  him  to  celibacy,  and  from  this  unnatural,  insulat- 
ed position,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  judge  justly  of 
his  kind.  —  We  think,  too,  that  Fenelon  was  led  astray 
by  a  very  common  error  of  exalted  minds.  He  applied 
too  rigorous  and  unvarying  a  standard  to  the  multitude. 
He  leaned  to  the  error  of  expecting  the  strength  of  man- 
hood in  the  child,  die  harvest  in  seed-time.  On  tbid 
subject,  above  all  others,  we  feel  that  we  should  speak 
cautiously.  We  know  that  there  is  a  lenity  towards 
human  deficiencies  full  of  danger ;  but  there  is,  too,  a 
severity  far  more  common,  and  perhaps  m(we  ruinous* 
Human  nature,  as  ordinarily  exhibited,  merits  rebuke ; 
but  whoever  considers  the  sore  trials,  tlie  duck  dark* 
ness,  the  impetuous  will,  the  strong  passions,  under 
which  man  commences  his  moral  probation,  will  temper 
rebuke  with  pity  and  hope.  There  is  a  wisdom,  per* 
haps  the  rarest  and  sublimest  attainment  of  the  intel- 
lect, winch  is  at  once  liberal  and  severe,  indulgent  and 
onbending ;  wfaieh  makes  merciful  and  equitable  allows 
ance  for  the  innocent  infirmities,  the  necessary  errors, 
the  obstructions  and  temptations  of  human  behigs,  and 
at  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of  virtue,  strength- 
ens the  sense  of  accountableness,  binds  on  us  self'-denial, 
and  points  upward,  with  a  never-ceasing  importunity,  to 
moral  perfection,  as  die  great  aim  and  only  happiness 
of  the  human  soul.  We  will  not  say  that  Fenelon  was 
a  stranger  to  this  broad,  comprehensive  wisdom,  but 
we  cannot  name  it  as  his  chief  distinction. 

We  have  said,  that  we  welcome  the  book  under  con- 
sideration, because  it  came  from  so  pure  and  gifted  a 
mind.  We  add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the  less 
ibr  coming  from  a  Catholic.     Perhaps  we  prise  it  the 
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more ;  for  we  wish  that  Protestantism  may  grow 
and  more  tolerant)  and  we  know  not  a  better  teacher  of 
these  lessons  than  the  character  of  Fenelon.  Such  a 
man  is  enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our  charitj^ 
the  whole  body  to  which  he  belonged.  His  virtue  is 
broad  enough  to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that 
unmeasured)  undistinguishing  reprobation,  with  which 
Protestant  zeal  has  too  often  assailed  it.  Whoever 
remembers,  that  the  Catholic  communion  numbers  in 
its  ranks  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  souls,  prob* 
ably  more  than  all  other  Christian  churches  together, 
must  shudder  at  the  sentence  of  proscription,  which 
has  sometimes  been  passed  on  this  immense  portion  of 
human  beings-  It  is  time  that  greater  justice  were 
done  to  this  ancient  and  wide-spread  community.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  this  b  proof  enou^  of 
its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation.  Who,  that 
hears  the  tone  of  contempt,  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
named,  would  suspect  that  Charlemi^ipe,  Alfred,  Ra- 
phael,  Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Dea 
Cartes,  were  Catholics  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  arts  and  arms,  on  the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were 
worn  by  Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our  own  times, 
has  not  the  metropolis  of  New  England  witnessed  a  sub- 
lime example  of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic  bishop  ? 
Who,  among  our  religious  teachets,  would  solicit  a  com- 
parison between  himself  and  the  devoted  Cfaevenis  f 
This  good  man,  whose  virtues  and  talents  have  naw 
raised  him  to  high  dignities  in  church  and  state,  who 
now  wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honocs  of  an 
archbishop  and  a  peer,  lived  in  the  midst  of  us,  de- 
voting his  days  and  nights,  mi  his  whole  heart,  to  the 
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semee  of  a  poor  and  imediicated  coogregiKdon.  We 
saw  faim  decliniDg,  m  a  great  d^ree,  die  society  of  the 
cnltivaled  and  refined,  that  he  might  be  the  friend  of  the 
ignorant  and  friendless  ;  leaTing  the  circles  of  polished 
life,  which  be  would  have  graced,  for  the  meanest  bov-i 
els  ;  bearing,  with  a  fritber's  sympathy,  the  burdens  and 
sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  frutnily;  charging  himself 
alike  with  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns;  and 
never  discoyering,  by  the  famtest  indication,  that  he 
felt.hb  fine  mind  degraded  by  his  seemingly  humble 
oflke.  This  good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy, 
was  seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burning  sun  of 
summer,  and  the  fiercest  storms  of  wmter,  as  if  armed 
against  the  elements  by  the  power  of  charity.  He  has 
left  us,  but  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  enjoys  among  us 
what  to  such  a  man  must  be  dearer  than  fame.  His 
name  is  cherished  where  the  great  of  this  world  are 
unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with  blessings,  with  grate* 
fill  tears,  with  sighs  for  his  return,  in  many  an  abode 
of  sorrow  and  want ;  and  how  can  we  shut  our  hearts 
against  this  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic  reli^on 
10  form  good  and  great  men  ? 

These  remarks,  we  trust,  will  not  be  perverted. 
None  wiU  suspect  us  of  Catholic  partialities.  Of  all 
Protestants,  we  have  fewest  sympathies  with  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  We  go  farther  than  our  brethren,  in  re* 
jecting  her  mjrsteries,  those  monuments  of  human  weak- 
ness ;  and  as  to  her  claims  to  infallibility,  we  repel 
them  with  an  indignation  not  to  be  understood  by  sects, 
which,  calling  themselves  Protestant,  renounce  in  words, 
but  assert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immunity  from  error, 
a  Popish  control  over  the  iaitfa  of  their  brethren.  To 
OB,  te  s|»ritual  qrranny  of  Popery  is  as  detestable  as 
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Oriental  despotbin.  When  we  look  baek  ob  tbe  history 
of  Papal  Rome,  we  see  her,  in  the  daj%  of  her  power, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  goi^ed  with  rapine, 
drunk  with  luxury  and  crime.  But  what  then  ?  Is  it 
righteous  to  involve  a  whole  church  in  guilt,  which, 
after  all,  belongs  to  a  powerful  few  ?  Is  it  righteous  to 
fei^et,  that  Protestantism  too  h^s  blood  on  her  robes  ? 
Is  it  righteous  to  forget,  that  Tone,  the  greatest  of  re- 
formers, has  exerted  hu  silent,  purifying  power  on  the 
Catholic  as  well  as  on  ourselvea  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to 
see,  and  to  own  with  joy,  that  Christianity,  even  under 
Papal  corruptions,  puts  forth  a  divine  power  f  that  men 
cannot  wholly  spoil  it  of  its  celestial  efficacy  ?  that, 
even  under  its  most  disastrous  eclipse,  it  still  sheda 
beams  to  guide  the  soul  to  heaven  ?  tiiat  there  exists 
m  human  nature,  when  loyal  to  conscience,  a  power 
to  neutralize  error,  and  to  select  and  incorporate  with 
itself  what  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  the  most  incoi^ni* 
ous  system  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  have  risen  up 
illuitrious  imitators  of  that  magnaniroous  Apostle^  be- 
fore whom  Felix  trembled ;  men,  who,  in  the  presence 
of  nobles  and  kings,  have  bowed  to  God  alone,  have 
challenged  for  his  law  uncompromising  homage,  and 
rebuked,  in  virtue's  own  undaunted  tone,  triumphant 
guilt  ?  ^wll  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that,  from 
the  bosom  of  this  corrupt  church,  have  gone  forth  mis- 
sionaries to  the  east  and  the  west,  whose  toils  and. 
martyrdom  will  not  be  dimmed  by  comparison  with 
what  is  most  splendid  in  Protestant  self-sacrifice  ?  We 
repeat  it,  not  boastingly,  but  from  deep  conviction^ 
timt  we  are  exceeded  by  no  sect  in  earnestness  of  de* 
sire  for  the  subversion  of  the  usurped  power  of  the 
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CathoUe  Church,  of  its  fabe  doctrines,  and  of  its  child* 
ish  ceremonies  so  often  substituted  for  inward  virtue. 
We  believe  that  these  have  wrought,  and  still  work, 
great  evil.  Still  we  see,  and  delight  to  see,  among 
those  who  adhere  to  them,  the  best  attributes  of  men 
and  Christians.  Still  we  are  accustomed  to  refresh  our 
piety  by  books  which  Catholics  have  written.  Still  we 
find  one  of  our  highest  gratifications  m  those  works 
of  art,  m  which  Catholic  genius  has  embodied  its  sub- 
lime and  touching  conceptions  of  the  form  and  counte- 
nance of  Jesus,  has  made  us  awed  witnesses  of  his 
miracles  and  cross,  companions  of  his  apostles,  and 
admirov,  with  a  tender  reverence,  of  the  meek,  celestial 
beauty  of  his  sainted  mother.  With  these  impressions, 
and  this  experience,  we  cannot  but  lift  up  our  voices 
against  Protestant  as  well  as  Papal  intolerance.  We 
would  purify  Protestantism  from  the  worst  stain  and 
crime  of  Rome,  her  cruel  bigotry,  her  nefiunous  spirit 
of  exclusion. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  enlai^e  on  the  char- 
acter of  Fenelon,  had  we  not  proposed  to  ourselves 
another  and  still  more  important  object  in  this  review. 
But,  in  truth,  this  grateful  duty  has  been  so  faithfully 
performed  in  the  Memoir  added  to  the  Selections,  that 
our  readers  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  de- 
clinbg  it.  This  sketch  of  Fenelon  overflows  with  fer- 
vent yet  discriminating  admiration,  and  gives  utterance 
to  affectionate  reverence,  with  a  calmness  which  wins 
our  confidence.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  extracts  where 
the  whole  is  so  interesting.  But  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  know  Fenelon  only  by  name,  and  as  we  wish  all  to 
know  and  love  him,  we  insert  a  few  passages. 
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''  Fenelon,  by  mixing  wHh  all  ranks  and  conditions,  by 
associating  with  the  unibrtunate  and  the  sorrowful,  by  a&« 
sisting  the  weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mildness,  of  ener- 
gy, and  of  benevolence,  which  adapts  itself  to  every  char- 
acter, and  to  every  situation,  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
the  moral  and  physical  ills  which  afflict  human  nature.  It 
was  by  this  habitual  and  immediate  communication  with 
all  classes  of  society,  that  he  obtained  the  melancholy 
conviction  of  the  miseries  which  distress  the  greater  paK 
of  mankind  ^  and  to  the  profound  impression  of  this  truth, 
through  his  whole  life,  we  must  ascribe  that  tender  com- 
miseration for  the  unfortunate,  which  he  manifests  in  all 
his  writings,  and  which  he  displayed  still  more  powerfully 
in  all  his  actions."  — pp.  263,  264. 

*'In  the  course  of  his  walks,  he  would  often  join  the 
peasants,  sit  down  with  them  on  the  grass,  talk  with  them, 
and  console  them.  He  visited  them  in  their  cottages, 
seated  himself  at  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  their 
humble  meals.  By  such  kindness  and  familiarity,  he  won 
their  affections,  and  gained  access  to  their  mmds.  As 
they  loved  him  as  a  father  and  friend,  they  delighted  to 
listen  to  his  instructions,  and  to  submit  to  his  guidance. 
Long  afler  his  death,  the  old  people  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  him  on  these  occasions,  spoke  of  him  with 
the  most  tender  reverence.  'There,'  they  would  say,  •  is 
the  chair  on  which  our  good  Archbishop  used  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  us  ;  we  shall  see  him  no  more,'  and  then  their 
tears  would  flow. 

"The  diocese  of  Cambrai  was  often  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  experienced  the  cruel  ravages  of  retreating  and 
conquering  armies.  But  an  extraordinary  respect  was 
paid  to  Fenelon  by  the  invaders  of  France.  The  Eiirr- 
lish,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch  rivalled  the  inhabitants 
of  Cambrai  in  their  veneration  for  the  Archbishop.  All 
distinctions  of  religion  and  sect,  all  feelings  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  that  divided  the  nations,  seemed  to  disappear  in 
the  presence  of  Fenelon.  Military  escorts  were  offered 
him,  for  his  personal  security,  but  these  he  declined,  and 
traversed  the  countries  desolated  by  war,  to  visit  his 
flock,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  God.  In  these  visits, 
his  way  was  marked  by  alms  and  benefactions.  While 
he  was  among  them,  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  peace  in 
the  midst  of  war. 
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"  He  brought  together  into  his  palace  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  whom  the  war  had  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his 
own  table.  Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants 
ate  nothing,  he  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  abstinence, 
'Alas  !  my  Lord,'  said  the  poor  man,  Mn  making  .my 
escape  from  my  cottage,  I  had  not  time  to  bring  off  my 
cow,  which  was  the  support  of  my  family.  The  enemy 
will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never  find  another  so 
good.'  Fenelon,  availing  himself  of  his  privilege  of  safe 
conduct,  immediately  set  out  accompanied  by  a  single 
servant,  and  drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the  peasant. 

•*  '  This.'  said  Cardinal  Maury,  *  is  perhaps  the  finest 
act  of  Fenelon 's  life.'  He  adds,  *  Alas  !  for  the  man 
who  reads  it  without  being  aSected. '  Another  anecdote, 
showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor,  is  thus  related  of  him. 
A  literary  man,  whose  library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has 
been  deservedly  admired  for  saying,  *  1  should  have  pro- 
fited but  little  by  my  books,  if  they  had  not  taught  me 
how  to  bear  the  loss  of  them.'  The  remark  of  Fenelon, 
who  lost  his  in  a  similar  way,  is  still  more  simple  and 
touching.  '  I  would  much  rather  they  were  burned,  than 
the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant.' 

"  The  virtues  of  Fenelon  give  his  history  the  air  of 
romance  ;  but  his  name  will  never  die.  Transports  of 
joy  were  heard  at  Cambrai  when  his  ashes  were  discov- 
ered, which,  it  was  thought,  had  been  scattered  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  to  this  moment  the  Flem- 
ings call  him  'The  Good  Archbishop.'"— pp.  274,  276. 

The  Memoir  closes  in  this  touching  strain  ; — 

''  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  Fenelon,  we  realize 
the  truth  of  what  we  all  acknowledge,  thoush  few  feel, 
that  the  good  man  never  dies;  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  our  eloquent  divines,  '  death  was  but  a  circum- 
stance in  his  being.'  We  may  say,  as  we  read  his  writ- 
ings, that  we  are  conscious  of  his  immortality;  he  is  with 
us  ;  his  spirit  is  around  us ;  it  enters  into  and  takes 
possession  of  our  souls.  He  is  at  this  time,  as  he  was 
when  living  in  his  diocese,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  poor 
and  the  sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  the  gen- 
tle guide  of  the  wanderer  ;  he  still  says  to  all,  in  the  words 
of  his  Divine  Master,  *  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
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"  In  the  houses  of  the  unlearned,  where  the  names  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Bossuet  have  never  entered, 
except  as  connected  with  Fenelon's,  where  not  a  wora  of 
his  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  his  spirit  has  en- 
tered as  a  minister  of  love  and  wisdom,  and  a  well-worn 
translation  of  his  '  Reflections,'  with  a  short  Memoir  of  his 
life,  is  laid  upon  the  precious  word  of  Grod.  What  has 
thus  immortalized  Fenelon  ?  For  what  is  he  thus  cherish- 
ed in  our  hearts  ?  Is  it  his  learning  ?  his  celebrity  ?  his 
eloquence  ?  No.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  the 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  that  is  poured  forth 
from  all  his  writings  ;  of  that  love  that  conquers  self, 
that  binds  us  to  our  neighbour,  that  raises  us  to  God. 
This  is  Fenelon 's  power,  it  is  this  that  touches  our  souls. 
We  feel  that  he  has  entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  thai 
sublime  passage  in  St.  John,  and  made  it  the  motto  of  his 
life.  'Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another  ;  for  love  is  of 
God  ;  and  every  one  that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and 
kuoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God  ; 
for  God  is  love."— pp.  282,  283. 

The  translator  has  received  and  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  many  readers  for  giving  them  an  opportunUy 
of  holding  communion  with  the  mind  of  Fenelon.  Her 
selections  are  judicious,  and  she  has  caught  much  of 
that  simplicity  which  is  the  charm  of  Fenelon^s  style. 
A  want  of  coherence  in  the  thoughts  may  sometimes 
be  observed  ;  and  this,  we  suppose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  author,  whose  writmgs  seem  to  be  natural 
breathings  of  the  soul,  rather  than  elaborate  works 
of  art ;  but  still  more  to  the  translator,  whose  delicate 
task  of  selecting  only  what  would  suit  and  edify  the 
Protestant  mind,  must  have  compelled  her  to  make 
omissions  and  sudden  transitions,  not  very  favorable 
to  order  and  connexion. 

We  now  come  to  our  principal  object.  We  propose 
to  examine  the  most  distinguishing  views,  or  system  of 
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Fenelon.  We  sslj,  his  ^^  system,"  for,  though  he  seems 
to  iD^rite  from  immediate  impulse,  his  works  possess 
that  unity  which  belongs  to  the  productions  of  all  su* 
perior  minds.  However  he  may  appear  to  give  his 
thoughts  without  elaboration  or  method,  yet  one  spirit 
pervades  them.  We  hear  everywhere  the  same  mild 
and  penetrating  voice,  and  feel  ourselves  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  strongly  marked  mind.  What 
then  were  Fenelon's  most  characteristic  views  ?  —  It 
may  be  well  to  observe,  that  our  principal  aim  in  this 
inquiry,  is,  to  secure  our  readers  against  what  we  deem 
exceptionable  m  his  system.  We  believe,  as  we  have 
said,  that  he  b  not  free  from  excess.  He  is  sometimes 
unguarded,  sometimes  extravagant.  He  needs  to  be 
read  with  caution,  as  do  all  who  write  from  their  own 
deeply  excited  minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with 
deductions  and  explanations ;  and  to  furnish  these  is 
our  present  aim.  We  fear  that  the  very  excellences  of 
Fenelon  may  shield  his  errors.  Admiration  prepares 
the  mind  for  belief ;  and  the  moral  and  religious  sensi- 
bility of  the  reader  may  lay  bun  open  to  impressions, 
which,  whilst  they  leave  his  purity  tmstained,  may  en« 
gender  causeless  solicitudes,  and  repress  a  just*  and 
cheerful  interest  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  labors 
of  life. 

What  then  are  Fenelon's  characteristic  views  ?  We 
begin  with  his  views  of  God,  which  very  much  de- 
termme  and  color  a  religious  system  ;  and  these  are 
simple  and  affecting.  He  seems  to  regard  God  but  in 
one  light,  to  think  of  him  but  in  one  character.  God 
always  comes  to  him  as  the  father,  as  the  pitying  and 
purifying  friend,  of  the  soul.  This  spiritual  relation 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is,  in  the  book  before  us,  his 
16» 
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aD-cmnprehending,  all-absoibmg  attribute.  Our  author 
constantly  seta  before  us  God  as  dwelling  in  the  human 
mind,  and  dwelling  there,  to  reprove  its  gwlt,  to  apeak 
to  it  with  a  still  voice,  to  kindle  a  celestial  ray  in  its 
darkness,  to  distil  upon  it  his  grace,  to  call  forth  its 
love  towards  himself,  and  to  bow  it,  by  a  gentle,  ra- 
tional sway,  to  chosen,  cheerful,  .entire  subjection  to 
his  pure  and  righteous  will.  Fenelon  had  fully  received 
the  Christian  doctrme  of  God.  He  believed  in  him  as 
the  Universal  Father,  as  lovmg  every  soiil,  loving  the 
guiltiest  soul,  and  striving  with  it  to  reclaim  it  to  himi- 
self.  This  interest  of  the  Creator  in  the  lost  and  dark- 
ened mind,  is  the  thought  which  predominates  in  the 
writings  of  this  excellent  man.  God's  care  of  the  out" 
ward  world,  of  men's  outward  interests,  of  the  concerns 
of  nations,  seems  scarcely  to  enter  his  mind.  It  is  of 
God,  present  to  the  soul,  as  a  reprover,  enligbtener, 
purifier,  and  guide  to  perfection,  that  he  loves  to  speak, 
and  he  speaks  with  a  depth  of  conviction  and  tender- 
ness, to  wUch,  one  would  think,  every  reader  must 
respond. 

We  have  seen  the  predominant  view  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  writings  which  we  are  examining.  He  is 
a  spiritual  father,  seeking  iie  perfection  of  every  soul 
which  he  has  made. — Another  great  question,  carrying 
us  still  more  deeply  into  Fenelon's  mind,  now  presents 
itself.  In  what  did  he  suppose  tliis  perfection  of  the 
human  soul  to  consist  ?  His  views  on  this  subject  may 
be  expressed  in  two  words',  self-crucifixion  and  love  to 
God.  Throu^  these  iiuitoan  perfection  is  to  be  sought* 
In  these,  and  especially  in  the  last,  it  consists.  Ac* 
cordmg  to  Fenelon,  we  are  placed  between  two  mighty 
attractions,  self  and  God  ;  and  the  only  important  ques- 
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tion  for  eyery  homan  being  is,  to  ivhich  of  these  hos- 
tile powers  he  will  determme  or  surrender  bis  mind  ? 
His  phraseoloQT  on  this  subject  is  various,  and  indeed 
his  writings  are,  in  a  great  measure,  expansions  of  this 
single  view.  He  lays  open  the  perpetual  coUbions  be- 
tween the  principle  of  selfishness  and  the  principle  of 
religious  loye,  and  calls  us  with  his  whole  strength  of 
persuasion,  to  sacrifice  the  first,  to  cherish  and  enthrone 
the  last.  This  is  his  great  aim.  This  he  urges  in  a 
diversity  of  forms,  some  of  which  may  be  repeated,  as 
helps  to  a  better  apprehension  of  his  doctrine.  Thus 
he  calls  us  ^^to  die  to  ourselves  and  to  live  to  God ; " 
—  *^  to  renounce  our  own  wills  and  to  choose  the  will  of 
God  as  our  only  rule  ; "  —  "  to  renounce  our  own  glory 
and  to  seek  the  glory  of  God;"  —  "to  distrust  our- 
selves and  to  put  our  whole  trust  m  God  ; "  — ^^  to 
forget  ourselves  and  to  give  our  thoughts  to  God ; " 
•— **to  renounce  ease  and  to  labor  for  God;"  —  "to 
sacrifice  pleasure  and  to  suflTer  for  God  ;"  —  "to  si- 
lence our  own  passions  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God;" — "  to  crucify  self-love  and  to  substitute  for  it 
ihe  love  of  God;"— "to  surrender  our  plans  and  to 
leave  all  things  to  God."  These  passages  give  us  Fene- 
lon's  theory  of  perfection.  Self,  as  he  teaches,  is  the 
great  barrier  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  and  self 
is  to  vanish  more  and  more  from  our  thoughts,  desires, 
hopes,  trust,  and  complacency,  and  God  to  become  all 
in  all.  Our  own  interests,  pleasures,  plans,  advance- 
ment, all  are  to  be  swallowed  up  in  an  entire  and  un- 
reserved devotion  to  the  will  of  God. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Fenelon,  and  it  is  essentially 
]ust.  Self-crucifixion  or  self-sacrifice,  and  love  to  God, 
including  love  to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  elements 
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of  moral  perfection.  The  pure  and  noble  mind  of  Fen* 
elon  recognised  as  by  instinct,  and  separated  from  all 
inferior  adjuncts,  these  essential  constituents  or  attri- 
butes of  Christian  virtue  ;  and  there  are  passages  in 
wiiich  he  sets  before  us  their  deep  and  silent  work- 
ings in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
die  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth,  which  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Still  we  think  diat  Fenelon's  exp<%ition  of  his  views 
is  open  to  objection.  We  think  that  his  phraseology, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  simplicity,  is  often  obscure  ; 
that  he  has  not  set  the  due  bounds  to  his  doctrines ; 
and  especially  that  refined  minds,  thirsting  for  perfec- 
tion, may  be  led  astray  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing it.     Our  objections  we  wiU  now  state  more  fully. 

We  have  said  that  self-crucifixion  and  love  to  God 
are,  in  Fenelon's  system,  the  two  chief  constituents  or 
elements  of  virtue  and  perfection.  To  these  we  will 
give  separate  attention,  although  in  truth  Uiey  often  co- 
alesce, and  always  imply  one  another.  We  begin  with 
self-crucifixion,  or  what  is  often  called  self-sacrifice, 
and  on  tliis  we  chiefly  differ  from  the  expositions  of  our 
author.  Perhaps  the  word  self  occurs  more  frequently 
than  any  other  in  Fenelon's  writings,  and  he  is  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  and  in 
opposition  to  God.  According  to  his  common  teaching, 
God  and  self  are  hostile  influences,  having  nothing  in 
common  ;  the  one,  the  concentration  of  all  evil,  the 
other  of  all  good.  Self  is  the  principle  and  the  seat  of 
all  guilt  and  misery.  He  is  never  weary  of  pouring 
reproach  on  self,  and,  generally  speaking,  sets  no  limits 
to  the  duty  of  putting  it  to  a  painful  death.  Now  lan- 
guage like  this  has  led  men  to  very  injurious  modes  of 
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ragBrdiDg  themsebes  and  thor  own  oatuie,  and  madt 
dieio  forgetful  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves.  It  has 
thrown  a  cloud  over  man's  c<mdition  and  prospects.  It 
has  led  to  self-contempt,  a  vice  as  pernicious  as  pride* 
A  man,  when  told  perpetually  to  crucify  himnlfj  is  apt 
to  include  under  this  word  his  whole  nature,  and  we 
fear  that,  under  this  teaching,  our  nature  is  repressed, 
its  growth  stinted,  its  free  movemei^  chained,  and  of 
course  its  beauty,  grace,  and  power  impaired.  We 
mean  not  to  charge  on  Fenelon  the  error  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  or  to  hold  him  responsible  for  its  effects. 
But  we  do  think  that  it  finds  shelter  under  hb  phrase* 
ology,  and  we  deem  it  so  great,  so  pernicious,  as  to 
need  a  faithful  expositwn.  Men  err  in  nothing  more 
than  in  disparaging  and  wrongii^  their  own  nature* 
None  are  just  to  themselves*  The  truth  on  this  great 
subject  is  indeed  so  obscured,  that  it  may  stjartle  as 
a  paradox.  A  human  being,  justly  viewed,  instead  of 
being  bound  to  general  self-crucifixion,  camiot  rever* 
ence  and  cherish  himself  too  much.  TUs  position,  we 
know,  is  strong.  But  strong  language  is  needed  to  en- 
counter strong  delusion.  We  would  teach,  diat  great 
limitations  must  be  set  to  the  duty  of  renouncing  or 
denying  ourselves,  and  that  no  self-crucifixion  is  vir* 
tuous,  but  that  which  concurs  with,  and  promotes,  self- 
respect.  We  will  unfold  our  meaning,  beginning  with 
positions,  which  we  presmne  will  be  controverted  by 
none. 

If  we  first  regard  man^s  highest  nature,  we  shall  see 
at  once,  that  to  crucify  or  renounce  this,  so  far  from 
being  a  duty,  would  be  a  crime.  The  mind,  which  is^ 
our  chief  distinction,  can  never  be  spoken  or  though 
of  too  reverently.    It  is  6od*s  highest  work,  his  mirrol: 
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and  representadye.  Its  superiority  to  the  outward  uni* 
verse  is  mournfully  overlooked,  and  is  yet  most  true. 
This  preemmence  we  ascribe  to  the  mind,  not  merefy 
because  it  can  comprehend  the  universe  which  cannot 
comprehend  itself,  but  for  still  higher  reasons.  We  be- 
lieve, that  the  human  mind  is  akin  to  that  intellectual 
energy  which  gave  birth  to  nature,  and  consequently  thai 
it  contains  within  itself  the  semmal  and  prolific  principles 
from  which  nature  sprung.  We  believe,  too,  that  the 
highest  purpose  of  the  universe  is  to  furnish  materials, 
scope,  and  excitements  to  the  mind,  in  the  work  of 
assimilating  itself  to  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  that  is,  to  min- 
ister to  a  progress  within  us,  which  nothing  without  us 
can  rival.  So  transcendent  is  the  mind.  No  praise  can 
equal  God's  goodness  in  creating  us  after  his  own  spirit- 
ual likeness.  No  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  great- 
ness oi^the  gift  of  a  rational  and  moral  existence.  Far 
from  crucifying  this,  to  unfold  it  must  ever  be  the  chief 
duty  and  end  of  our  being,  and  the  noblest  tribute  we 
can  render  to  its  Author. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mind,  that  highest  part  of 
ourselves,  and  of  the  guilt  we  should  incur  by  crucify- 
ing or  renouncing  it.  But  the  duty  of  self-crucifixion 
require-s  still  greater  limitations.  Taking  human  nature 
as  consisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  mind,  as  including 
animal  desire,  as  framed  to  receive  pleasure  through 
the  eye  and  ear  and  all  the  organs  of  sense,  in  this 
larger  view,  we  cannot  give  it  up  to  the  immolation 
which  is  sometimes  urged.  We  see  in  the  mixed  con- 
stitution of  man  a  beautiful  whole.  We  see  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  highest  capacity  an  important  use  ; 
and  in  every  sense  an  inlet  of  pleasure  not  to  be  dis- 
damed.     Still  more,  we  believe,  that  he,  in  whom  the 
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pliysical  nature  is  unfolded  most  entirely  and  barmo" 
Diouslj,  who  unites  to  greatest  strength  of  limbs  the 
greatest  acuteness  of  the  senses,  may,  if  he  will,  derive 
important  aids  to  the  intellect  and  moral  powers  from 
these  felicities  of  his  outward  frame.  We  believe,  too, 
that,  by  a  beautiful  reaction,  the  mind,  in  proportion 
to  its  cultiu*e  and  moral  elevation,  gives  vigor  and 
grace  to  the  body,  and  enlarges  its  sphere  of  action 
and  enjoyment.  Thus,  human  nature,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  as  a  union  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind, 
is  a  work  worthy  of  a  divine  author,  and  its  universal 
developement,  not  its  general  crucifixion,  is  the  lesson 
of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

We  go  sdU  farther.  The  desire  of  our  own  indi- 
ridual  interest,  pleasure,  good,  the  principle  which  is 
ordinarily  denominated  self-love  or  self-regard,  is  not 
to  be  warred  against  and  destroyed.  The  tendency  of 
this  to  excess  is  indeed  our  chief  moral  danger.  Self- 
partiality,  in  some  form  or  other,  enters  into  and  con- 
stitutes chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  every  sin.  But  excess 
is  not  essentia]  to  self-regard,  and  this  principle  of  our 
nature  is  the  last  which  could  be  spared.  Nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  to  every  being  his  own  welfare  is 
more  specially  committed  than  that  of  any  other,  and 
that  a  special  sensibility  to  it  is  imperiously  demanded 
by  his  present  state.  He  alone  knows  his  own  wants 
and  perils,  and  the  hourly,  perpetual  claims  of  his  par- 
ticular lot ;  and  were  he  to  discard  the  care  of  himself 
for  a  day,  he  would  inevitably  perish.  It  is  a  remark 
of  great  importance,  that  the  moral  danger,  to  which 
we  are  exposed  by  self-love,  arises  from  the  very  in- 
dispensableness  of  this  principle,  from  the  necessity  of 
ite  perpetual  exercise ;  for,  according  to  a  known  law 
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of  the  mind,  every  passion,  unless  carrfulty  restrained, 
gains  strength  by  frequency  of  excitement  and  action. 
The  tendency  of  self-love  to  excess  results  from  its 
very  importance,  or  from  the  need  in  which  we  stand 
of  its  unceasing  agency,  and  is  therefore  no  reason  for 
its  extermination,  and  no  reproach  on  human  nature. 
This  tendency,  however,  does  exist.  It  is  strong.  It 
is  fearful.  It  is  our  chief  peril.  It  is  the  precipice, 
on  the  edge  of  which  we  always  tread.  It  is  the  great 
appointed  trial  of  our  moral  nature.  To  this  tendency, 
unresisted,  tamely  obeyed,  we  owe  the  chief  guik  and 
misery  of  the  present  state,  the  extinction  of  charity, 
a  moral  death  more  terrible  than  all  the  calamities  of 
life.  This  truth  Fenelon  felt  and  taught  as  few  have 
done,  and  in  his  powerful  warnings  against  this  peril 
the  chief  value  of  his  writings  lies.  He  treats  with  ad- 
mirable acuteness  the  windings  of  self-partiality,  shows 
how  it  mixes  with  the  best  motives,  and  how  it  feeds 
upon,  and  so  consumes,  our  very  virtues.  All  this  is 
true.  Still,  self-love  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature, 
and  must  not  and  cannot  be  renounced. 

The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle  to  excess,  of 
which  we  have  now  spoken,  explains  the  strong  lan- 
guage, in  which  Fenelon  and  others  have  pointed  oat 
our  danger  from  this  part  of  our  constitution.  But  it 
has  also  given  rise  to  exaggerated  views  and  modes  of 
expression,  which  have  contributed,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  any  cause,  to  the  universal  want  of  a  just  self-respect. 
Self-love,  from  its  proneness  to  excess  and  its  constant 
movements,  has  naturally  been  the  object  of  greater  at- 
tention than  any  other  principle  of  action ;  and  men, 
regarding  it  not  so  much  in  its  ordinary  operations  as  in 
its  encroachments  and  its  triumphs  over  other  senti- 
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mentS)  hare  come  to  consider  it  as  the  chief  constitu* 
ent  of  human  nature.  Philosophers,  ^^  falselj  so  call- 
ed," have  labored  to  resolve  into  it  all  our  affections, 
to  make  it  the  sole  spring  of  life,  so  that  the  whole 
mmd,  according  to  their  doctrine,  may  be  considered 
as  one  energy  of  self-love.  If  to  these  remarks  we 
add,  that  this  principle,  as  its  name  imports,  has  self  or 
the  individual  for  its  object,  we  have  the  explanation  of 
a  very  important  fact  in  the  present  discussion.  We 
learn  how  it  is,  that  self-love  has  come  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  self,  as  if  it  constituted  the  whole  individu- 
al, and  to  be  considered  as  entering  into  and  forming 
human  nature  as  no  other  principle  does.  A  man's  self- 
love,  especially  when  unresu*ained,  is  thus  thought  to  be 
and  is  spoken  of  as  himself;  and  hence  the  duty  of  cm- 
cifying  or  renouncing  himself  has  naturally  been  urged 
by  Fenelon,  and  a  host  of  writers,  in  the  broadest  and 
most  unqualified  terms. 

Now  it  is  not  tine  that  self-love  is  our  only  principle, 
or  that  it  constitutes  ourselves  any  more  than  other 
principles,  and  tlie  wrong  done  to  our  nature  by  such 
modes  of  speech  needs  to  be  resisted.  Our  nature  has 
other  elements  or  constituents,  and  vastly  higher  ones, 
to  which  self-love  was  meant  to  minister,  and  which  are 
at  war  with  its  excesses.  For  example,  we  have  rea- 
son, or  intellectual  energy,  given  us  for  the  pursuit  and 
acquisition  of  truth ;  and  this  is  essentially  a  disinterested 
principle ;  for  truth,  which  is  its  object,  is  of  a  univer- 
sal, impartial  nature.  The  great  province  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  is,  to  acquaint  the  mdividual  with  the  laws 
and  order  of  the  divme  system ;  a  system,  which  spreads 
infinitely  beyond  himself,  of  which  he  forms  a  very  small 
part,  which  embraces  innumerable  bebg?  equally  fa- 
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vored  by  God,  and  which  proposes  as  its  sublime  and 
beneficent  end,  the  ever-growing  good  of  the  whole. 
Again,  human  nature  has  a  variety  of  affections,  corre- 
sponding to  our  domestic  and  most  common  relations ;  af- 
fections, which  in  multitudes  overpower  self-love,  which 
make  others  the  chief  objects  of  our  care,  which  nerve 
the  arm  for  ever-recurring  toil  by  day,  and  strength- 
en the  wearied  frame  to  forego  the  slumbers  of  night. 
Tlien  there  belongs  to  every  man  the  general  sentiment 
of  humanity,  which  responds  to  all  human  sufferings,  to 
a  stranger's  tears  and  groans,  and  often  prompts  to  great 
sacrifices  for  his  relief.  Above  all  there  is  the  moral 
principle,  that  which  should  especially  be  called  a  man's 
self,  for  it  is  clothed  with  a  kingly  authority  over  his 
whole  nature,  and  was  plainly  given  to  bear  sway  over 
every  desire.  Tliis  is  eminently  a  dismterested  prin- 
ciple. Its  very  essence  is  impartiality.  It  has  no  re- 
spect of  persons.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice,  taking 
the  rights  of  all  under  its  protection,  and  frowmng  on 
the  least  wrong,  however  largely  it  may  serve  ourselves. 
This  moral  nature  especially  delights  in,  and  enjoins,  a 
universal  charity,  and  makes  the  heart  thrill  with  exult- 
ing joy,  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  magnanimous  deeds, 
of  perils  fronted,  and  death  endured,  in  the  cause  of  hu« 
manity.  Now  these  various  principles,  and  especially 
the  last,  are  as  truly  ourselves  as  self-love.  When  a 
man  thinks  of  himself,  these  ought  to  occur  to  him  as  bis 
chief  attributes.  He  can  hardly  injure  himself  more, 
than  by  excluding  these  from  his  conception  of  himself, 
and  by  making  self-love  the  great  constituent  of  his 
nature. 

We  have  urged  these  remarks  on  the  narrow  sense 
often  given  to  the  word  self,  because  we  are  persuaded, 
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that  It  leads  to  degrading  ideas  of  human  nature,  and' 
10  the  pernicious  notion,  that  we  practise  a  virtuous 
self-sacrifice  in  holding  it  m  contempt.    We  would  have 
ic   understood,  that  high  faculdes   form  this   despised 
self,  as  truly  as  low  desires  ;  and  we  would  add,  that, 
when  these  are  faithfully  unfolded,  this  self  takes  rank 
among  the  noblest  beings  in  the  universe.     To  illus- 
trate this  thought,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an  I 
important,  but  much  neglected  view  of  virtue  and  re-  j 
ligion.     These  are  conmionly  spoken  of  in  an  abstract 
manner,  as  if  they  were  distinct  from  ourselves,  as  if 
they  were  foreign  existences,  which  enter  the  human 
mind,  and  dwell  there  m  a  kmd  of  separation  from  it*  I 
self.     Now  religion  and  virtue,  wherever  they  exist,  are 
the  mind  itself,  and  nothing  else.     They  are  human  na- 
ture, and  nothing  else.     A  good  man's  piety  and  vir- 
tue are  not  distinct  possessions ;  they  are  himself,  and 
all  the  glory  which  belongs  to  them  belongs  to  himself.  | 
What  is  religion  f    Not  a  foreign  inhabitant,  not  some-  | 
thing  alien  to  our  nature,  which  comes  and  takes  up  its  j 
abode  in  the  soul.     It  is  the  soul  itself,  liftbg  itself  up  j 
to  its  Maker.     What  is  virtue  ?    It  is  the  soul,  listening 
to,  and  revering,  and  obeying  a  law  which  belongs  to  its  j 
very  essence,  the  law  of  duty.     We  sometimes  smile,  ' 
when  we  hear  men  decrying  human  nature,  and  in  the  ' 
same  breathing  exalting  religion  to  the  skies  ;  as  if  re- 
ligion were  any  thing  more  than  human  nature,  acting  in 
obedience  to  its  chief  law.    Religion  and  virtue,  as  far                     | 
as  we  possess  them,  are  ourselves ;  and  the  homage 
which  is  paid  to  these  attributes,  is  in  truth  a  tribute  to 
the  soul  of  man.    Self-crucifixion  then,  should  it  ex- 
clude self-reverence,  would  be  any  thing  but  virtue. 
We  would  briefly  suggest  another  train  of  thought 
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leading  to  the  same  result.  Self-crucifixion,  or  self- 
renunciation,  is  a  work,  and  a  work  requires  an  agent. 
By  whom  then  is  it  accomplished  ?  We  answer,  by  the 
man  himself,  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  he  who  is 
summoned  to  the  effort.  He  is  called  by  a  voice  with- 
in, and  by  the  law  of  God,  to  put  forth  power  over  him- 
self, to  rule  his  own  spirit,  to  subdue  every  passiou. 
Now  this  inward  power,  which  selF-crucifixion  supposes 
and  demands,  is  the  most  signal  proof  of  a  high  nature 
which  can  be  given.  It  is  the  most  illustrious  power 
which  God  confers.  It  is  a  sovereignty  worth  more  than 
that  over  outward  nature.  It  b  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  noblest  order  of  virtues;  and  its  greatness,  of 
course,  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  perpetually  bound  and  summoned  to  put  it 
forth.  But  this  is  not  all.  Self-crucifixion  has  an  ob- 
ject, an  end  ;  and  what  is  it  ?  Its  great  end  is,  to  give 
liberty  and  energy  to  our  nature.  Its  aim  is,  not  to 
break  down  the  soul,  but  to  curb  those  lusts  and  pas- 
sions^ '^  which  war  against  the  soul,"  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  may  rise  into  new  life,  and  may 
manifest  their  divine  original.  Self-crucifixion,  justly 
viewed,  is  the  suppression  of  the  passions,  that  the 
power  and  progress  of  thought,  and  conscience,  and 
pure  love,  may  be  unrestrained.  It  is  the  destruction 
of  the  brute,  that  the  angel  may  unfold  itself  within. 
It  is  founded  on  our  godlike  capacities,  and  the  ex- 
pansion and  glory  of  these  is  its  end.  Thus  the  very 
duty,  which  by  some  is  identified  with  self-contempt, 
implies  and  imposes  self-reverence.  It  is  the  belief 
and  the  choice  of  perfection  as  our  inheritance  and  our 
end. 

We  have  thus  shown  under  what  great  limitations. 
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self-cnicifixioD,  or  self-renunciation,  is  to  be  understood, 
and  how  remote  it  is  from  self-contempt.  Our  pur- 
pose was,  after  closing  this  discussion,  to  give  a  rational 
'interpretation  of  the  phrases  in  which  Fenelon  has  en- 
joined this  duty.  But  our  limits  allow  us  just  to  glance 
at  one^r  two  of  these.  Perhaps  he  calls  upon  us  to 
do  nothing  so  often  as  ^'  to  renounce  our  own  wills." 
This  is  a  favorite  phrase  ;  and  what  does  it  imply  ?  that 
we  are  to  cease  to  will  }  Nothing  less.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  human  will  is  never  so  strenuous,  as  in  this  act 
which  is  called  the  renunciation  of  itself,  and  by  nothing 
does  it  more  build  up  its  own  energy.  The  phrase 
means,  that  we  should  sacrifice  inclination  at  the  least 
suggestion  of  duty.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  the 
mind  never  puts  forth  such  strength  of  purpose  or  will, 
as  in  overcoming  desire  ?  And  what  is  the  highest  end 
and  benefit  of  this  warfare  with  desire  ?  It  is,  that  the 
mind  may  accumulate  force  of  moral  purpose,  that  the 
will  may  more  sternly,  unconquerably  resolve  on  the 
hardest  duties  and  sublimest  virtues  to  which  God  may 
call  us. 

Once  more,  we  are  again  and  again  exhorted  by  Fene- 
lon to  "  forget  ourselves."  And  what  means  this  ? 
Self-oblivion,  literally  understood,  is  an  impossibility. 
We  may  as  easily  annihilate  our  being  as  our  self- 
consciousness.  8elf-remembrance  is  in  truth  a  duty, 
needful  to  the  safety  of  every  hour,  and  especially  neces- 
sary to  the  great  work  of  life,  which  is  the  conforming 
of  ourselves,  of  our  whole  nature,  to  the  will  of  God. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  thinking  of  ourselves  too 
much,  if  we  will  think  justly  ;  that  is,  if  we  will  view 
ourselves  as  what  we  are,  as  moral  beings,  accountable 
to  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  framed  to  delight  in  and  to  seek 
17» 
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virtue,  framed  for  an  ever-spreading  philanthropy,  caDed 
to  sympathize  with,  and  to  suffer  for,  others,  and,  through 
this  path,  to  ascend  to  our  Original.  There  are,  how- 
ever, senses,  in  which  we  cannot  too  much  forget  our- 
selves. Our  improvements  of  wliatever  kind,  our  good 
deeds,  our  virtues,  whenever  tliey  are  seized  upon  and 
magnified  hy  self-love,  or  so  recalled  as  to  lift  us  above 
others,  and  to  stifle  that  sense  of  deficiency  and  thirst 
for  progress,  by  which  alone  we  can  be  carried  forward, 
these  we  cannot  too  earnestly  drive  from  our  thoughts. 
Our  distinctions,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  condition, 
wlien  tliey  minister  to  vanity  or  pride,  when  they  weaken 
the  consciousness  of  a  common  nature  with  the  human 
race,  narrow  our  sympathies,  or  deprave  our  judgments, 
these  we  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  forget.  Our  pleas* 
ures,  when  they  are  so  exaggerated  by  the  imagiziation 
as  to  distract  and  overwhelm  the  sense  of  duty,  should 
be  forced  to  quit  their  grasp  on  our  minds.  Such  parts 
or  constituents  of  ourselves  we  are  to  forget.  Our  mor- 
al, intellectual,  immortal  nature  we  cannot  remember 
too  much.  Under  the  consciousness  of  it  we  are  al« 
ways  to  live. 

According  to  the  views  now  given,  self-crucifixion  is 
the  subjection  or  sacrifice  of  the  inferior  to  tlie  bigher 
principles  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  supremacy  and  dignity  of  our  rational  and 
moral  powers.  No  duty  involves  a  more  reverential 
view  and  care  of  ourselves.  We  have  been  the  more 
solicitous  to  give  this  view  of  self-renunciation,  because 
its  true  spirit  is  often  mistaken,  because  it  is  often  so 
set  forth  as  to  degrade,  instead  of  exalting,  the  mind. 
In  truth,  we  feel  more  and  more  the  importance  of 
bringing  men  to  juster  conceptions  of  the  inward  gifts 
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With  which  God  has  enriched  tbem.  We  desire  noth- 
ing so  much,  as  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  spiritu- 
al possessions.  We  feel  indeed  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  We  know,  that  we  have  to  combat  with  a  se- 
cret incredulity  in  many  minds.  We  know,  that  the 
de«re«C  expositions  will  be  imperfectly  understood  by 
those,  who  have  nothing  in  their  experience  to  inter- 
pret what  we  utter.  The  mind,  we  are  aware,  can  be 
clearly  revealed  to  itself,  only  by  its  own  progress.  Its 
capacities  of  thought,  of  action,  of  endurance,  of  tri- 
umphing over  pleasure  and  pain,  of  identifying  itself 
with  other  beings,  of  seeking  truth  without  prejudice 
and  without  fear,  of  uniting  itself  with  God,  of  sacri- 
ficing life  to  duty,  these  immortal  energies  can  only  be 
felt  to  be  real,  and  duly  honored,  by  those  in  whom 
they  are  gradually  and  steadily  unfolded.  Still  we  do 
not  despair  of  meeting  some  response,  though  faint,  in 
multitudes.  Such  a  spirit,  as  God  has  breathed  into 
men,  cannot  easily  exist,  without  giving  some  signs  of 
its  divine  original.  In  most  men,  there  are  some  reve- 
lations of  their  own  nature,  some  beams  of  a  light  which 
belongs  not  to  the  earth,  some  sympathies  with  what 
tt  good  and  great  in  character,  some  perceptions  of 
beauty,  some  gushings  from  the  deep  fountain  of  love 
m  the  soul,  some  thirstmgs  for  a  purer  happiness,  some 
experience  of  the  peculiar  joy  of  a  disinterested  deed, 
some  dim  conceptions  at  least  of  their  intimate  relations 
to  God.  Most  men  imderstand  through  experience 
these  testimonies  to  the  secret  wealth  and  immortal  des- 
tination of  the  soul ;  whilst,  in  not  a  few,  such  a  meas- 
ure of  intellectual  and  moral  power  has  been  called 
forth,  that  nottung  is  needed  but  a  wise  dhection  of 
their  thoughts  upon  themselves,  to  open  to  diem  the 
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magnificent  prospect  of  their  own  spiritual  energy,  and 
of  the  unbounded  good  into  which  il  may  be  unfolded. 
For  such  we  have  written.  We  regard  nothing  so  im- 
portant to  a  human  bemg,  as  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
mind,  and  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  Infinite 
Mmd.  Faith  in  what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his  own 
breast,  faith  in  what  he  may  become,  in  what  he  was 
framed  to  be,  in  that  state  of  power,  light,  purity,  joy, 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  exalt  him,  this  faith 
seems  to  us  the  quickening,  saving,  renovating  principle, 
which  God  sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  the  soul,  and  hap- 
py are  they  who  can  spread  its  empire  in  the  world. 

We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the  first  element  of 
perfection,  according  to  Fenelon,  self-crucifixion.  We 
proceed  to  the  second,  love  to  God.  On  this  topic  we 
intended  to  enlarge,  but  have  left  ourselves  little  room. 
We  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  have  less  to  object  to 
Fenelon's  expositions  under  this  head,  than  under  the 
former.  Of  the  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  this 
principle  he  speaks  truly,  worthily,  in  the  penetratuag 
language  of  calm  and  deep  conviction.  In  one  particu* 
lar,  we  think  him  defective.  He  has  not  stated,  and 
in  truth,  very  few  do  state,  with  sufficient  strength  and 
precision,  the  moral  foundation  and  the  moral  nature  of 
religion.  He  has  not  taught,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
the  great  truth,  that  love  to  God  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  sufficiently  feel, 
that  religion  is  the  expansion  and  most  perfect  form 
of  the  moral  faculty  of  man.  He  sometimes  teaches, 
that,  to  do  God's  will,  we  must  renounce  ourselves  and 
silence  reason  ;  as  if  the  divine  will  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  our  faculties ;  as  if  it  were  something  dark 
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Bod  mjrsterious  ;  as  if,  to  follow  it,  we  must  quench  the 
light  of  our  own  minds.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the 
divine  will  is  in  harmony  with  our  nature.  It  is  God's 
approbation  and  injunction  of  that  moral  rectitude,  of 
which  the  great  lines  are  written  on  the  human  soul, 
and  to  which  reason  and  conscience,  even  when  they 
fail  to  secure  obedience,  do  yet  secretly,  and  in  no 
small  degree,  respond.  The  human  mind  and  the  di- 
vine law  are  not  distinct  and  disconnected  things.  If 
man  were  not  a  law  to  himself,  he  could  not  receive 
the  revelation  of  a  law  from  Heaven.  Were  not  the 
principle  of  duty  an  essential  part  of  his  mind,  he  could 
be  bound  to  no  obedience.  Religion  has  its  foundation 
in  our  moral  nature,  and  is  indeed  its  most  enlarged 
and  glorious  form,  and  we  lament  that  this  great  truth 
does  not  shine  more  brightly  in  the  pages  of  Fenelon. 
We  intended  to  give  to  it  a  particular  discussion  ;  but 
as  we  cannot  do  it  jusuce  in  the  present  article,  we 
prefer  to  dismbs  it,  and  to  offer  a  few  miscellaneous 
remarks  on  that  sentiment  of  love  towards  God,  on 
which  our  author  so  perpetually  insists. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  men  Fenelon  may  seem 
an  enthusiast.  Some  may  doubt  or  deny  the  possibili- 
ty of  that  strong,  deep,  supreme  affection  towards  the 
Supreme  Being,  with  which  Fenelon's  book  overflows. 
We  wonder  at  this  skepticism.  We  know  no  property 
of  human  nature  more  undoubted,  than  its  capacity  and 
fubess  of  affection.  We  see  its  love  overflowii^  in 
its  domestic  connexions,  in  friendships,  and  especially 
in  its  interest  in  beings  separated  by  oceans  and  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  affections, 
to  which  we  here  refer,  have  fellow-beings  for  their 
objects,  and  do  not  therefore  prove  our  capacity  of  re* 
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ligious  attachment.  The  truth  is,  that  one  spirit  runs 
through  all  our  affections,  as  far  as  they  are  pure ;  and 
love  to  mankind,  directed  anght,  is  the  germ  and  ele- 
ment of  love  to  the  Divinity.  Whatever  is  excellent 
and  venerable  in  human  beings,  is  of  God,  and  in  at- 
taching oiu-selves  to  it  we  are  preparing  our  hearts  for 
its  Author.  Whoever  sees  and  recognises  the  moral 
dignity  of  impartial  justice  and  disinterested  goodness 
in  his  feUow-creatures,  has  begun  to  pay  homage  to  the 
attributes  of  God.  The  first  emotion  awakened  in  the 
soul,  we  mean  filial  attachment,  is  the  dawning  of  love 
to  our  Father  in  Heaven.  Our  deep  interest  in  the 
history  of  good  and  great  men,  our  veneration  towards 
enlightened  legislators,  our  sympathy  with  philanthro- 
pists, our  delight  m  mighty  eflbrts  of  intellect  conse- 
crated to  a  good  cause,  all  these  sentiments  prove  our 
capacity  of  an  afiTectionate  reverence  to  God  ;  for  he  is 
at  once  the  inspirer  and  the  model  of  this  intellectual 
and  moral  grandeur  in  his  creatures.  We  even  think, 
that  our  love  of  nature  has  an  affinity  with  the  love  of 
God,  and  was  meant  as'^  a  preparation  for  it ;  for  the 
harmonies  of  nature  are  only  his  wisdom  made  visible  ; 
the  heavens,  so  sublime,  are  a  revelation  of  his  immen- 
sity ;  and  the  beauty  of  creation  images  to  us  his  over- 
flowing love  and  blessedness.  To  us,  hardly  any  thing 
seems  plainer,  than  that  the  soul  was  made  for  God. 
Not  only  its  human  affections  guide  it  to  him  ;  not  only 
its  deeps  wants,  its  dangers,  and  helplessness,  guide  it 
to  him  ;  there  are  still  higher  indications  of  the  end  for 
which  it  was  made.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more  than 
human  love,  a  principle  or  power  of  adoration,  which 
cannot  bound  itself  to  finite  natures,  which  carries  up 
the  thoughts  above  the  visible  universe,  and  which,  io 
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approaching  God,  rises  mto  a  solemn  transport,  a  min- 
gled awe  and  J07,  prophetic  of  a  higher  life ;  and  a 
brighter  signature  of  our  end  and  happiness  cannot  be 
conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objected,  that  many  and 
great  obstructions  to  a  supreme  love  of  God  belong  to 
our  very  constitution  and  condition,  and  that  these  go 
far  to  dis{«ove  the  doctrine  of  our  being  framed  for 
religion  as  our  chief  good.     But  this  argument  does 
not  move  us.     We  learn  from  every  survey  of  man's 
nature  and  history,  that  he  is  ordained  to  approach  the 
end  of  his  creation  through  many  and  great  obstruc* 
tions ;  that  effort  is  the  immutable  law  of  his  bemg ; 
that  a  good,  in  proportion  to  its  grandeur,  is  encom- 
passed with  hardship.     The  obstructions  to  religion  are 
not  greater  than  those  to  knowledge ;  and  accordho^y 
history  gives  as  dark  views  of  human  ignorance,  as  of 
human  guilt.      Yet  who,  on  this  ground,  denies  that 
man  was  formed  for  knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth 
is  the  path  of  nature,  and  that  he  has  impulses  which 
are  to  carry  forward  his  mtellectual  powers  without  end? 
It  is  God's  pleasure,  in  his  provisions  for  the  mind,  as 
well  as  for  the  body,  to  give  us  in  a  rude  state  the  ma- 
terials of  good,  and  to  leave  us  to  frame  from  them, 
amidst  much  conflict,  a  character  of  moral  and  reli^ous 
excellence ;  and  in  this  ordination  we  see  his  wise  be- 
nevolence ;  for  by  this  we  may  rise  to  the  unutterable 
happiness  of  a  free  and  moral  union  with  our  Creator. 
We  ought  to  add,  that  the  obstructions  to  the  love  of 
God  do  not  lie  wholly  in  ourselves.     Perhaps  the  great- 
est is  a  false  theology.     This  interposes  thick  clouds 
between  the  soul  and  its  Maker.     It  darkens  and  dis- 
honors God  and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing  to  sustain 
our  trust  and  love. 
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The  motives,  which  are  most  commonly  urged  for 
cherishing  supreme  affection  towards  God,  are  drawn 
from  our  frailty  and  weakness,  and  from  our  need  of 
more  than  human  succour  in  tlie  trials  of  life  and  in  the 
pains  of  death.  But  religion  has  a  still  higher  claim. 
It  answers  to  the  deepest  want  of  human  nature.  We 
refer  to  our  want  of  some  being  or  beings,  to  whom 
we  may  give  our  hearts,  whom  we  may  love  more  than 
ourselves,  for  whom  we  may  live  and  be  ready  to  die, 
and  whose  character  responds  to  that  idea  of  perfection, 
which,  however  dim  and  undefined,  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  every  human  soul.  We  cannot  be  happy  be- 
yond our  love.  At  the  same  time,  love  may  prove  our 
chief  woe,  if  bestowed  unwisely,  disproportionately,  and 
on  unworthy  objects ;  if  confined  to  beings  of  imperfect 
virtue,  with  whose  feelings  we  cannot  always  innocent- 
ly sympathize,  whose  interests  we  cannot  always  righ- 
teously promote,  who  narrow  us  to  themselves  instead  of 
breathing  universal  charity,  who  are  frail,  mutable,  ex* . 
posed  to  suffering,  pain,  and  death.  To  secure  a  grow* 
ing  happiness  and  a  spotless  virtue,  we  need  for  the 
heart  a  being  worthy  of  its  whole  treasure  of  love,  to 
whom  we  mayconsecrate  our  whole  existence,  in  ap- 
proaching whom  we  enter  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and 
brightness,  in  sympathizing  with  whom  we  cherish  only 
noble  sentiments,  in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom  we 
espouse  great  and  enduring  interests,  in  whose  charac* 
ter  we  find  the  spring  of  an  ever-enlarging  philanthropy, 
and  by  attachment  to  whom,  all  our  other  attachments 
are  hallowed,  protected,  and  supplied  with  tender  and 
sublime  consolations  under  bereavement  and  blighted 
hope.     Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  Feneion  has'  most  firequently  used 
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to  cocpreM  the  hapinness  to  whicb  the  mind  ascends  by 
a  sopreme  love  of  Ood,  is  '^  peace,"  perhaps  the  most 
ezpressire  wUch  language  affords.  We  fear,  however, 
that  its  fiill  import  is  not  always  receired.  There  is  a 
twofold  peace.  The  first  is  negadve.  It  is  relief  from 
disquiet  and  corroding  care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict 
and  storms*  But  there  is  another  lend  a  higher  peace, 
to  which  this  is  but  the  prelude,  *'a  peace  of  God 
wbich  passeth  all  understanding,"  and  properly  called 
<^  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us."  This  state  b  any 
thing  but  negative.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous 
acticm  of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious  action, 
in  which  all  our  powers  and  afiections  are  blended  in  a 
beautiful  proportion,  and  sustain  and  perfect  one  anoth- 
er. It  is  more  than  silence  after  storms.  It  is  as  the 
coDOord  of  all  melodious  sounds.  Has  the  reader  never 
known  a  season,  when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  thought 
and  feeling,  m  the  universal  action  of  the  soul,  an  in- 
ward calm,  pntfound  as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as 
the  still  summer  noon,  full  of  joy,  but  unbroken  by  one 
throb  of  tumultuous  passion^  has  been  breathed  through 
lus  spirit,  and  ^ven  him  a  glimpse  and  presage  of  the 
serenity  of  a  happier  world  ?  Of  this  character  is  the 
peace  of  religion.  It  is  a  conscious  harmony  with  God 
and  the  creation,  an  alliance  of  love  with  all  beings, 
a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy,  a  surrender 
of  every  separate  will  and  interest,  a  participation  of 
the  spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  an  entire  concord 
of  purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original.  This  is  peace, 
and  the  true  happiness  of  man ;  and  we  think  that  hu- 
man nature  has  nev^  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  its  great 
end.  It  has  always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in  which  en- 
ergy of  thought  and  will  might  be  tempered,  with  an 
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all-pervading  tranquillity.  We  seem  to  discover  aspi- 
rations after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of  it,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  We  think  we  see  it  m  those  sys- 
tems of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy,  which  pro- 
posed, as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue,  a  release 
from  all  disquiet,  and  an  intimate  union  and  harmony 
with  the  Divine  Mgid.  We  even  think,  that  we  trace 
this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  the  works  of  an- 
cient art  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  in  which  the 
sculptor,  aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts  of  hu- 
man perfection,  has  joined  with  the  fulness  of  life  and 
strength,  a  repose,  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  an 
admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted.  Man,  we  believe, 
never  wholly  loses  the  sentiment  of  his  true  good. 
There  are  yearnmgs,  sighings,  which  he  does  not  him- 
self comprehend,  which  break  forth  alike  in  his  pros- 
perous and  adverse  seasons,  which  betray  a  deep,  inde- 
structible faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found,  and 
which,  in  proportion  as  they  grow  distinct,  rise  to  God, 
and  concentrate  the  soul  in  him,  as  at  once  its  life  and 
rest,  the  fountain  at  once  of  energy  and  of  peace. 

In  the  remarks,  which  have  now  been  suggested  by 
the  writings  of  Fenelon,  we  have  aimed  to  free  religion 
from  exaggerations,  which,  we  fear,. weaken  its  influ- 
ence over  reasonable  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  il- 
lustrate its  dignity  and  happiness.  We  want  time,  or 
we  should  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  this  great  sub- 
ject to  every  human  being.  We  cannot  however  leave 
it,  without  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  men  of  superior  minds.  The  neglect  which  it  gener- 
ally receives  from  these  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
signs  of  our  times.     The  claims  of  religion  on  intelligent 
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men  are  not  yet  understood,  and  the  low  phce  which  it 
holds  among  the  objects  of  liberal  inquiry,  will  one  day 
be  recollected  as  the  shame  o(  our  age.  Some  remarks 
on  this  topic  may  form  a  not  unsuitable  ccmclusion  to 
the  present  article. 

It  is,  we  fear,  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  religion, 
considered  as  an  intellectual  subject,  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure left  to  a  particular  body  of  men,  as  a  professional 
concern  ;  and  the  fact  is  as  much  to  be  wondered  at  as 
deplored.  It  is  wonderful  that  any  mind,  and  especially 
a  superior  one,  should  not  see  in  religion  the  highest 
object  of  thought.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  infinite 
God,  the  noblest  theme  of  the  universe,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  monopoly  of  professed  theologians ;  that  i 
a  subject  so  vast,  awful,  and  exalting,  as  our  relation 
to  the  Divinity,  should  be  left  to  technical  men,  to  be 
handled  so  much  for  sectarian  purposes.  Religion  is 
the  property  and  dearest  interest  of  the  human  race. 
Every  man  has  an  equal  concern  in  it.  It  should  be  I 
approached  with  an  independence  on  himian  authority. 
It  should  be  rescued  from  all  the  factions,  which  have 
seized  upon  it  as  their  particular  possession.  Men  of 
the  highest  intellect  should  feel,  that,  if  there  be  a  God, 
then  his  character  and  our  relation  to  him  throw  all  oth-  ' 
er  subjects  into  obscurity,  and  that  the  intellect,  if  not  | 
consecrated  to  him,  can  never  attahi  its  true  use,  its 
full  dimensions,  and  its  proper  happiness.  Religion,  if 
I  it  be  true,  is  central  truth,  and  all  knowledge,  which  i 
is  not  gathered  round  it,  and  quickened  and  illuminated 
by  it,  is  hardly  worthy  Ae  name.  To  this  great  theme 
we  would  summon  all  orders  of  mind,  the  scholar,  the 
statesman,  the  student  of  nature,  and  the  observer  of 
life.    It  is  a  subject  to  which  every  faculty  and  every 
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acquisitioo  may  pay  tribute,,  which  may  receive  aids  and 
lights  from  the  accuracy  of  the  logician,  from  the  pene- 
trating spirit  of  philosophy,  from  the  intuitions  of  geni* 
us,  frx>m  the  researches  of  history,  from  the  science  of 
the  mind,  from  physical  science,  from  every  branch  of 
criticism,  and,  though  last  not  least,  from  the  sponta- 
neous suggestions  and  the  moral  aspirations  of  pure  but 
unlettered  men. 

It  is  a  fact  which  shocks  us,  and  which  shows  the  de- 
graded state  of  religion,  that  not  a  few  superior  minds 
look  down  upon  it  as  a  subject  beneath  their  investiga- 
tion. Though  allied  with  all  knowledge,  and  especial^ 
ly  with  that  of  human  nature  and, human  duty,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  separate  and  inferior  study,  pa,rticularly 
fitted  to  the  gloom  of  a  convent,  and  the  seclusion  of 
a  minister.  Religion  is  still  confounded,  in  many  and 
in  gifted  minds,  with  the  jargon  of  monks,  and  the  sub- 
tilties  and  strifes  of  theologians.  It  is  thought  a  myft* 
tery,  which,  far  from  coalescing,  wars  with  our  other 
knowledge.  It  is  never  ranked  with  the  sciences  which 
expand  and  adorn  the  mind.  It  is  regarded  as  a  meth* 
od  of  escaping  future  ruin,  not  as  a  vivifyi^^ ,  .truth 
through  which  the  intellect  and  heart  are  alike  to  be 
invigorated  and  enlarged.  Its  bearing  on  the  great  ob- 
jects of  thought  and  the  great  interests  of  life  is  hardly 
suspected.  Thb  degradation  of  religion  into  a  tedmi- 
cal  study,  thb  disjunction  of  it  from  morals,  from  phi- 
losophy, from  the  various  objects  of  liberal  research, 
has  done  it  infinite  injury,  has  checked  its  progress,  has 
perpetuated  errors  which  gathered  round  it  m  tiroes  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it  a  mark  for  the 
sophistry  and  ridicule  of  the  licentious,  and  has  infused 
a  lurking  skepticism  into  many  powerfid,  un^er^tapdixig;^ 
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Nor  has  religion  sufiered  alone.  The  whole  mind  is 
darkened  by  the  obscuration  of  this  its  central  light. 
Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become  unstable  through 
want  of  this  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to 
the  whole  sphere  of  truth,  what  God  is  to  the  universe, 
and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining  it  to  a  narrow  range^ 
we  commit  very  much  such  an  injury  on  the  soul,  as 
the  universe  would  suffer,  were  the  Infinite  Being  to 
abandon  if,  or  to  contract  his  energy  to  a  small  provmce 
of  his  Creadon. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  divorcing  it  fitmi  re- 
ligion is  a  topic  worthy  of  separate  discussion.  Liten* 
ature  has  thus  lost  power  and  permanent  interest.  It 
has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  superficial,  an  image 
of  transient  modes  of  thought  and  of  arbitrary  forms  of 
life,  not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immutable  truth, 
and  of  deep  workings  of  tlie  soul.  We  beg  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire  that  literature  should 
confine  itself  wholly  or  chiefly  to  religious  topics,  and 
we  hardly  know  a  greater  calamity  which  it  could  incur, 
than  by  degenerating  into  religious  cant.  Next  to  pro* 
faneness,  we  dread  the  affectation  of  piety  and  the  me- 
chanical repetition  of  sacred  phraseology.  We  only 
lament,  that  literature  has  so  generally  been  the  product 
and  utterance  of  minds,  which  have  not  lived,  thought, 
and  written,  under  the  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime 
laith.  Severed  from  this,  it  wants  the  principle  of  im* 
mortality.  We  do  not  speak  lightly  when  we  say,  that 
all  works  of  the  intellect,  which  have  not  in  some  meas* 
ure  been  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  are  doomed 
to  perish  or  to  lose  their  power ;  and  that  genius  is 
preparing  for  itself  a  sepulchre,  when  it  disjoms  itself 
from  the  Universal  Mind.  Reli^on  is  not  always  to 
18* 
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remain  m  its  present  dark,  depressed  condition.  Al« 
ready  tbere  are  sigtii  of  a  brighter  day.  It  begins  to 
be  viewed  more  generously.  It  is  gradually  attracting 
to  itself  superior  understandings.  It  is  rising  from  the 
low  rank  of  a  professional,  technical  study,  and  assert- 
ing its  supremacy  among  the  objects  of  the  mind.  A 
new  era,  we  trust,  is  opening  upon  the  world,  and  all 
literature  will  feel  its  power.  In  proportion  as  the  true 
and  sublime  conception  of  God  shall  unfold  itself  in 
-the  soul,  and  shall  become  there  a  central  sun,  shed- 
ding its  beams  on  all  objects  of  thought,  there  will  be 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  all  works  which  have  not 
been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  influence.  It  will  be 
felt  that  the  poet  has  known  little  of  nature,  that  he 
has  seen  it  only  under  clouds,  if  he  have  not  seen  it 
under  this  celestial  light.  It  will  be  felt,  that  man,  the 
great  subject  of  literature,  when  viewed  in  separation 
fix>m  his  Maker  and  his  end,  can  be  as  little  understood 
and  portrayed,  as  a  plant  torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  clouds 
and  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will  spring  up  to  the 
doctrine,  that  all  literature  should  be  produced  under 
the  influence  of  religion.  We  shall  be  told,  that  in  this 
way  literature  will  lose  all  variety  and  spirit,  that  a  mo* 
notonous  and  solemn  hue  will  spread  itself  over  writing, 
and  that  a  library  will  have  the  air  of  a  tomb.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  this  fear.  Religion  has  certainly  been 
accustomed  to  speak  in  sepulchral  tones,  and  to  wear 
any  aspect  but  a  bright  and  glowing  one.  It  has  lost 
its  free  and  various  movement.  But  let  us  not  ascribe 
to  its  nature,  what  has  befallen  it  from  adverse  circum- 
stances.    The  truth  is,  that  reli|;ion,  justly  viewed,  sur- 
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passes  all  other  principles,  in  giving  a  free  and  mani- 
fold action  to  the  mind.  It  recognises  kk  every  faculty 
and  sentiment  the  workmanship  of  Ood,  and  assigns  a 
sphere  of  agency  to  each.  It  takes  our  whole  nature 
under  its  guardianship,  and  with  a  parental  love  minis- 
ters to  its  inferior  as  well  as  higher  gratifications.  False 
religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees  evil  in  our  innocent  sen- 
silniities,  and  rules  with  a  tyrant^s  frown  and  rod.  True 
religion  is  a  mild  and  lawful  sovereign,  governing  to 
protect,  to  give  strength,  to  unfold  all  our  inward  re- 
sources. We  believe,  that,  under  its  influence,  literature 
b  to  pass  its  present  limits,  and  to  put  itself  forth  in 
original  forms  of  composition.  Religion  is  of  all  prin- 
ciples most  fruitful,  multiform,  and  unoonfined.  It  is 
sympathy  with  that  Being,  who  seems  to  delight  in 
diversifying  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and  the  products 
q(  his  wisdom  and  power.  It  does  not  chain  us  to  a 
few  essential  duties,  or  express  itself  in  a  few  unchang- 
ing  modes  of  writing.  It  has  the  liberality  and  munifi- 
cence of  nature,  which  not  only  produces  the  necessary 
root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits  and  flowers.  It 
has  the  variety  and  bold  contrasts  of  nature,  which,  at 
the  foot  of  the  awful  mountain,  scoops  out  the  freshest, 
sweetest  valleys,  and  embosoms,  in  the  wild,  troubled 
ocean,  islands,  whose  vernal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and 
teeming  fruitfulness,  almost  breathe  the  joys  of  Para- 
dise. Religion  will  accomplish  for  literature  what  it 
most  needs  ;  that  is,  will  give  it  depth,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.  The  tmion 
of  these  attributes  is  most  to  be  desired.  Our  literature 
is  lamentably  superficial,  and  to  some  the  beautiful  and 
the  superficial  even  seem  to  be  nattually  conjomed.  Let 
not  beauty  be  so  wronged.     It  resides  chiefly  in  pro- 
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found  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  overflows  chiefly  in  the 
writings  of  poets,  gifted  with  a  sublime  and  piercing 
vision.  A  beautiful  literature  springs  from  the  depth 
and  fubess  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  from  an  energy 
of  thought  and  feeling,  to  which  nothing,  as  we  believet 
ministers  so  largely  as  enlightened  religion. 

So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity  overspreading 
literature  in  consequence  of  the  all^pervading  influence 
of  religion,  we  believe,  that  tlie  sportive  and  comic 
forms  of  composition,  instead  of  being  abandoned,  will 
only  be  refined  and  improved.  We  know  that  these 
are  supposed  to  be  frowned  upon  by  piety  ;  but  they 
have  their  root  in  the  constitution  which  God  has  givai 
us,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  indiscriminately  con- 
demned. The  propensity  to  wit  and  laughter  does  in- 
deed, through  excessive  indulgence,  often  issue  in  a 
character  of  heartless  levity,  low  mimicry,  or  tmfeel- 
ing  ridicule.  It  often  seeks  gratification  in  regions  of 
impurity,  throws  a  gayety  round  vice,  and  sometimes 
even  pours  contempt  on  virtue.  But,  though  often  and 
mournfully  perverted,  it  is  still  a  gift  of  God,  and  may 
and  ought  to  minister,  not  only  to  innocent  pleasure, 
but  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  Man  ^^'as  made  for 
relaxation  as  truly  as  for  labor ;  and  by  a  law  of  his 
nature,  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
he  finds  perhaps  no  relaxation  so  restorative,  as  that  in 
which  he  reverts  to  liis  childhood,  seems  to  forget  bis 
wisdom,  leaves  the  imagination  to  exhilarate  itself  by 
sportive  inventions,  talks  of  amusing  incongruities  in 
conduct  and  events,  smiles  at  the  innocent  eccentrici- 
ties and  odd  mistakes  of  those  whom  he  most  esteems, 
allows  himself  in  arch  allusions  or  kind-hearted  satire, 
and  transports  himself  into  a  world  of  ludicrous  com* 
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binatioiis.  We  have  said,  that,  on  these  occasions,  the 
mind  seems  to  put.  off  it3  wisdom  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that,  in  a  pure  mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if  we  may  so  say, 
to  its  centre,  and  there,  uiiseen,  keeps  guard  over  this 
transient  folly,  draws  delicate  lines  which  are  never  to 
be  passed  in  the  freest  moments,  and,  like  a  judicious 
parent  watching  die  sports  of  childhood,  preserves  a 
stainless  innocence  of  soul  in  the  very  exuberance  of 
gayety.  This  combination  of  moral  power  with  wit 
and  humor,  with  comic  conceptions  and  irrepressible 
laughter,  this  union  of  mirth  and  virtuj,  belongs  to  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  character ;  and  we  believe,  that, 
ID  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  an  enlightened  religion, 
this  action  of  the  mind  will  increase,  and  will  overflow 
in  compositions,  which,  joming  innocence  to  sportive- 
ness,  will  communicate  unmixed  delight.  Religion  is 
not  at  variance  with  occasional  mirth.  In  the  same 
character,  the  solemn  thought  and  the  sublime  emotions 
of  the  improved  Christian,  may  be  joined  with  the  un* 
anxious  freedom,  buoyancy,  and  gayety  of  early  years. 

We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration  of  our  views* 
We  believe,  that  the  union  of  religion  with  genius  will 
favor  that  species  of  composition  to  which  it  may  seem 
at  first  to  be  least  propitious.  We  refer  to  that  depart* 
ment  of  literature,  which  has  for  its  object  the  delin- 
eation of  the  stronger  and  more  terrible  and  guilty  pas- 
sions. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  gloomy  and 
appalling  features  of  our  nature  may  be  best  compre- 
hended and  portrayed  by  the  purest  and  noblest  minds. 
The  common  idea  is,  that  overwhelming  emotions,  thQ 
more  they  are  experienced,  can  the  more  effectually  be 
described*  We  have  one  strong  presufnpdon  against 
this  doctrine.     Tradidon  leads  us  u>  believe,  that  Shat: 
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speare,  though  he  pabted  so  faithfully  aud  fearfully  the 
storms  of  passion,  was  a  cahn  and  cheerful  man.  The 
passions  are  too  engrossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate 
on  themselves  ;  and  none  are  more  ignorant  of  th^ 
growth  and  subtile  workings,  than  their  own  victims. 
Nothing  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  our  own  souls  like 
religion ;  and  in  disclosing  to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  ten- 
dency of  passion  to  absorb  every  energy,  and  to  spread 
its  hues  over  every  thought,  it  gives  us  a  key  to  all 
souls ;  for,  in  all,  human  nature  is  essentially  one,  having 
the  same  spiritual  elements,  and  the  same  grand  fea* 
tures.  No  man,  it  is  believed,  understands  the  wild 
and  irregular  motions  of  the  mind,  like  him  in  whom  a 
principle  of  divine  order  has  begun  to  establish  peace- 
No  man  knows  the  horror  of  thick  darkness  which  gath- 
ers over  the  slaves  of  vehement  passion,  like  him  who 
is  rising  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  virtue.  There  is 
indeed  a  selfish  shrewdness,  which  is  thought  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  But  the 
knowledge,  of  which  it  boasts,  is  partial,  dbtorted,  and 
vulgar,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature. 
We  value  it  little.  We  believe,  that  no  qualification 
avails  so  much  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all 
its  forms,  in  its  good  and  evil  manifestations,  as  that 
enlightened,  celestial  charity,  which  religion  alone  in- 
spires ;  for  this  establishes  sympathies  between  us  and 
all  men,  and  thus  makes  them  mtelli^ble  to  us.  A 
man,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  alone  contemplates  vice 
as  it  really  exists,  and  as  it  ought  always  to  be  describ- 
ed. In  the  most  depraved  fellow-beings  he  sees  partak- 
ers of  his  own  nature.  Amidst  the  terrible  ravages  of 
the  passions,  he  sees  conscience,  though  prostrate,  not 
destroyed,  nor  wholly  powerless.     He  sees  the  proofs 
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of  an  unextinguished  moral  life,  in  inward  struggles,  in 
occasional  rclentin^s,  m  sigliings  for  lost  innocence,  in 
reviving  throbs  of  early  affections,  in  the  sophistry  by 
which  the  guilty  mind  would  become  reconciled  to  itself, 
in  remorse,  in  anxious  forebodings,  in  despair,  perhaps 
in  studied  recklessness  and  cherished  self-forgetfulness. 
These  conflicts,  between  tlie  passions  and  the  moral  na- 
ture, are  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  branch  of 
literature  to  which  we  refer,  and  we  believe,  that  to 
portray  them  with  truth  and  power,  the  man  of  genius 
can  find  in  nothing  such  effectual  aid,  as  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  m  his  own 
breast. 

We  have  given  but  a  superficial  view  of  a  great  sub- 
ject. The  connexion  of  religion  with  btellect  and 
literature  is  yet  to  be  pomted  out.  We  conclude*  with 
expressing  our  strong  conviction  that  the  human  mind 
will  become  more  various,  piercing,  and  aU-comprehend- 
ing,  more  capable  of  understanding  and  expressing  the 
solemn  and  the  sportive,  the  terrible  and  the  beautiful, 
the  profound  and  the  tender,  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be 
illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  true  knowledge  of  God. 
Genius,  intellect,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility, 
must  all  be  baptized  into  religion,  or  diey  will  never 
know,  and  never  make  known,  their  real  glory  and 
immortal  power. 


THE  MORAL  AROtJMENT  AGAINST 

CALVINISM, 

Illustrated  in  a  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  *'  A  Generai.  View 
OF  THE  Doctrines  or  CHRtsTXAKiTY,  desij^ned  more  es- 
pecially for  the  Edification  and  Instrocdon  of  FamiUea.  Boston . 
1809." 

The  work,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title  to  this 
article,  was  published  several  years  ago^  and  has  been 
read  by  many  among  us  with  pleasure  and  profit.  But 
it  is  not  known  as  widely  as  it  should  be,  and  we  wish 
to  call  to  it  the  notice  which  it  merits.  It  is  not  an 
original  work,  but  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fellowes,  whose  name  is 
probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  title  we 
think  not  altogether  happy,  because  it  raises  an  expec- 
tation which  the  book  does  not  answer.  We  should 
expect  from  it  a  regular  statement  of  the  great  truihs 
of  our  religion  ;  but  we  find,  what  at  present  is  perhaps 
as  useful,  a  vindication  of  Christianity  from  the  gross 
errors,  which  Calvinism  has  labored  to  identify  with  this 
diTine  system.  This  may  easily  be  supposed  from  the 
table  of  contents.  The  book  professes  to  treat  of  the 
following  subjects  :  —  The  nature  of  religion  and  the 
mistakes  that   occur  on  that  subject ;   the  free-agency 
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and  accountableness  of  man  ;  the  fall  of  Adam,  and 
original  sin  ;  the  docti'ine  of  faith  in  general,  and  of 
religious  faith  in  particular ;  the  doctrine  of  works  ;  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  ;  tlie  doctrine  of  repentance ; 
the  doctrine  of  grace  ;  the  doctrine  oT  election  and  rep- 
robation ;  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  ;  the  visiting 
of  tlie  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ;  and 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  —  By  those,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  five  thorny  points  of  Calvinism, 
the  design  of  this  compilation  will  be  sufficiently  un- 
derstood from  the  enumeration  of  topics  now  given ; 
and  few  designs  are  more  praiseworthy,  than  to  free 
Christianity  from  the  reproach  brought  upon  it  by  that 
system. 

The  work  under  review  is  professedly  popular  in  its 
style  and  mode  of  discussion.  It  has  little  refined  and 
elaborate  reasoitiing,  but  appeals  to  the  great  moral  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  to  the  general  strain  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  expresses  strongly  and  without  circum- 
locution the  abhorrence  with  which  every  mind,  uncor^ 
rupted  by  false  theology,  must  look  on  Calvinism  ;  and 
although  some  of  its  delineations  may  be  overcharged, 
yet  they  are  substantially  correct,  and  their  strength  is 
their  excellence.  The  truth  is,  tliat  nothing  is  so  ne- 
cessary on  this  subject  as  to  awaken  moral  feeling  in 
men's  breasts.  Calvinism  owes  its  perpetuity  to  the 
influence  of  fear  in  palsying  the  moral  nature.  Men's 
minds  and  consciences  are  subdued  by  terror,  so  that 
they  dare  not  confess,  even  to  themselves,  the  shrink- 
ing, which  they  feel,  from  the  unworthy  views  which 
this  system  gives  of  God ;  and,  by  thus  smothering 
their  just  abhorrence,  they  gradually  extinguish  it,  and 
even  come  to  vindicate  in   God  what  would  disgrace 
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his  creatures.  A  voice  of  power  and  solemn  warning 
is  needed  to  rouse  them  from  this  lethargy,  to  give  them 
a  new  and  a  juster  dread,  the  dread  of  incurring  God's 
displeasure,  by  making  him  odious,  and  exposing  reli- 
gion to  insult  and  aversion.  —  In  the  present  article, 
we  intend  to  treat  this  subject  with  great  freedom.  But 
we  beg  that  it  may  be  understood  that  by  Calvinism  we 
intend  only  the  peculiarities  or  distinguishing  features 
of  that  system.  We  would  also  have  it  remembered, 
that  these  peculiarities  form  a  small  part  of  the  religious 
faith  of  a  Calvinist.  He  joins  with  them  the  general, 
fundamental,  and  most  important  truths  of  Christianity, 
by  which  they  are  always  neutralized  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  in  some  cases  nullified.  Accordingly 
it  has  been  our  happiness  to  see  in  the  numerous  body 
by  which  they  are  professed,  some  of  the  brightest  ex- 
amples of  Christian  virtue.  Our  hostility  to  the  doctrine 
does  not  extend  to  its  advocates.  In  bearing  our  strong- 
est testimony  against  error,  we  do  not  the  less  honor 
the  moral  and  religious  worth,  with  which  it  is  often 
connected.  , 

The  book  under  review  will  probably  be  objected 
to  by  theologians,  because  it  takes  no  notice  of  a  dis- 
tinction, invented  by  Calvinistic  metaphysicians,  for 
rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the  charge  of  aspersing 
God's  equity  and  goodness.  We  refer  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  natural  and  nwral  inability,  a  subtilty 
which  may  be  thought  to  deserve  some  attention,  be- 
cause it  makes  such  a  show  in  some  of  the  principal 
books  of  this  sect.  But,  with  due  deference  to  its  de- 
fenders, it  seems  to  us  groundless  and  idle,  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  An  inability  to  do  our  duty,  which 
is  barn  with  us,  b  to  all  intents  and  according  to  the 
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established  meaning  of  the  word,  futturttl.  Call  it  mor- 
al, or  what  you  please,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  nature 
«^hich  our  Creator  gave  us,  and  to  suppose  that  be  pun- 
ishes us  for  it,  because  it  is  an  inability  seated  in  the 
will,  is  just  as  absurd,  as  to  suppose  him  to  punish  us 
for  a  weakness  of  sight  or  of  a  limb.  Common  people 
cannot  understand  thb  distmction,  cannot  split  this  hair ; 
and  it  is  no  small  objection  to  Calvinism,  that,  accord- 
ing to  its  ablest  defenders,  it  can  only  be  reconciled  to 
God's  perfections,  by  a  metaphysical  subtilty,  which  the 
mass  of  pe9ple  cannot  compreheod. 

If  we  were  to  speak  as  critics  of  the  style  of  this 
bool^  we  should  say,  that,  whilst  generally  clear,  and 
sometimes  striking,  it  has  the  faults  of  the  style  which 
was  very  current  not  many  years  ago;  in  this  country, 
and  which,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  giving  place  to  a  bet- 
ter. The  style  ^  which  we  refer,  and  which  threatened 
to  supplant  good  writing  in  this  country,  intended  to 
be  elegant,  but  feU  into  jejuneness  and  insipidity.  It 
delighted  ^n  words  and  arrangements  of  words,  which 
were  little  soiled  by  common  use,  and  mistook  a  spruce 
neatness  for  grace.  We  had  a  Procrustes'  bed  for  sen- 
tences, and  there  seemed  to  be  a  settled  war  between 
the  style  of  writing  and  the  free  style  of  conversation. 
Times  we  think  have  changed.  Men  have  learned  more 
to  write  as  tliey  speak,  and  are  ashamed  to  dress  up 
familiar  thoughts,  as  if  they  were  just  arrived  fix>m  a 
far  country,  and  could  not  appear  in  public  without  a 
foreign  and  studied  attire.  They  have  learned  that  com- 
mon words  are  common,  precisely  because  most  fitted  to 
express  real  feeling  and  strong  conception,  and  that  the 
circuitous,  measured  phraseology,  wluch  was  called  ele- 
gance, was  but  the  parade  of  weakness^     Tb'^y  have 
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hamed  that  words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and  worth- 
less counterfeits  without  it,  and  that  style  is  good,  when, 
mstead  of  bring  anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seems  a 
free  and  natural  expression  of  thought,  and  gives  to  us 
with  power  the  workings  of  the  author's  mind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  on  the 
style  which  in  a  degree  marks  the  book  before  us,  from 
a  persuasion,  that  this  mode  of  writing  has  been  particu* 
iariy  injurious  to  religion,  and  to  rational  religion.  It 
has  crept  into  sermons  perhaps  more  than  into  any  other 
compositions,  and  has  imbued  them  with  that  soporific 
quality,  which  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  possess 
in  an  eminent  degree.  How  many  hearers  have  been 
soothed,  by  a  smooth,  watery  flow  of  words,  a  regular 
chime  of  sentences,  and  elegantly  rocked  into  repose  ! 
We  are  aware,  that  preachers,  above  all  writers,  are 
excusable  for  this  style,  because  it  is  the  easiest ;  and, 
having  too  much  work  to  do,  they  must  do  it  of  course 
in  the  readiest  way.  But  we  mourn  the  necessity,  and 
mourn  still  more  the  effect. — It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  say,  that,  in  this  particular,  we  ihink  we  perceive  an 
improvement  taking  place  m  this  region.  Preaching  is 
becoming  more  direct,  aims  more  at  impression,  and 
seeks  the  nearest  way  to  men's  hearts  and  consciences. 
We  often  hear  from  the  pulpit  strong  thought  in  plain 
and  strong  language.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  state  of 
society,  that  we  shall  not  fly  from  one  extreme  to  anolh* 
er,  add  degenerate  into  coarseness  ;  but  perhaps  even 
this  is  a  less  evil  than  tameness  and  msipidity. 

To  return  ;  the  principal  argument  against  Calvinism, 

b  the  General  View  of  Christian  Doctrines,  is  the  mor* 

al  argument^  or  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  mconsis- 

tency4>f  the  system  with  the  divine  perfections.     It  ib 
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plain,  that  a  doctrine,  which  contradicts  our  best  ideu 
of  goodness  and  justice,  cannot  come  from  the  just  and 
;ood  God,  or  be  a  true  representation  of  liis  character. 
This  moral  aigument  has  always  been  powerful  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strong-holds  of  Calvinism.  Even 
in  the  dark  period,  when  this  system  was  shaped  and 
finished  at  Geneva,  its  advocates  often  writhed  under 
the  weight  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark  of 
the  progress  of  society,  that  Calvinists  are  more  and 
more  troubled  with  the  palpable  repugnance  of  their 
doctrines  to  God's  nature,  and  accordingly  labor  to  soft- 
en and  explain  them,  until  in  many  cases  the  name  only 
is  retained.  If  the  stem  reformer  of  Geneva  could  lift 
up  his  head,  and  hear  the  mitigated  tone,' in  which  some 
of  his  professed  followers  dispense  his  fearful  doctrines, 
we  fear,  that  be  could  not  lie  down  in  peace,  until  he 
had  poured  out  his  displeasure  on  their  cowardice  and 
degeneracy.  He  would  tell  them,  with  a  frown,  that 
moderate  Calvinism  was  a  solecism,  a  contradictioD  in 
terms,  and  would  bid  them  in  scorn  to  join  their  real 
friend,  Arminius.  Such  is  the  power  of  public  opinion 
and  of  an  improved  state  of  society  on  creeds,  that 
naked,  undisguised  Calvinism  is  not  very  fond  of  show- 
ing itself,  and  many  of  consequence  know  imperfectly 
what  it  means.  What  then  is  the  system  against  which 
the  View  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  directed  ? 

Calvinism  teaches,  that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  God  brings  into  life  all 
his  posterity  with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  so  that  they 
are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to 
all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all 
evil,  and  that  continually.  It  teaches,  that  all  man- 
kind; having  fallen  in  Adam,  are  under  God'4  wrath 
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ud  oufse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  this 
life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever. 
It  teaches,  that,  from  thb  ruined  race,  God,  out  of  bis 
mere  good  pleasure,  has  dected  a  certain  number  to 
be  saved  by  Christ,  not  induced  to  this  choice  by  any 
foresight  of  their  faith  or  good  works,  but  wholly  by 
his  free  grace  and  love ;  and  that,  having  thus  predes- 
tinated  them  to  eternal  life,  he  renews  and  sanctifies 
them  by  his  almighty  and  special  agency,  and  brings 
them  into  a  state  of  grace,  from  which  they  cannot  fall 
and  perish.  It  teaches,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is 
pleased  to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor 
and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the  honor  of  his  justice  and 
power ;  in  other  words,  he  leaves  the  rest  to  the  corrup- 
tion in  which  they  were  bom,  withholds  the  grace  which 
is  necessary  to  their  recovery^  and  condemns  tliem  to 
^^most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body  without  in- 
termission b  hell-fire  for  ever."  Such  is  Calvinism,  as 
gathered  firom  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  doc- 
Urine.  Whoever  will  consult  the  famous  Assembly's 
Catechisms  and  Confession,  will  see  the  peculiarities 
of  the  system  in  all  then:  length  and  breadth  of  deform- 
ity. A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose  spirit  has  not  been 
broken  to  this  creed  by  education  or  terror,  will  think 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  heathen  coun- 
tries, Co  learn  how  mournfully  the  human  mind  may 
nusrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  ailment  ag^st  Calvmism,  of  which  we 
bave  spdken,  must  seem  irresbtible  to  common  and  un- 
perverted  minds,  after  attending  to  the  brief  statement 
now  given.  It  will  be  asked  with  astonishment.  How 
is  it  possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doctrines  and  yet 
maintain  God's  goodness  and  equity  t    What  principles 
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can  be  more  contradictory  ? —  To  remove  the  objection 
to  Calvinism,  which  is  drawn  from  its  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  perfections,  recourse  has  been  had,  as  before  ob- 
served, to  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability,  and  to  other  like  subtiWes.  But  a  more  com- 
mon reply,  we  conceive,  has  been  drawn  from  the  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  its 
incapacity  of  comprehending  God.  Calvinists  will  tell 
us,  that,  because  a  doctrine  opposes  our  convictions  of 
rectitude,  it  is  not  necessarily  false  ;  that  apparent  are 
not  always  real  inconsistencies  ;  that  God  is  an  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  being,  and  not  to  be  tried  by  our 
ideas  of  fitness  and  morality  ;  that  we  bring  their  sys- 
tem to  an  incompetent  tribunal,  when  ^¥e  submit  it  to 
the  decision  of  human  reason  and  conscience  ;  that  we 
are  weak  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil,  in  the  Deity ;  that  the  happiness  of  the  universe 
may  require  an  administration  of  human  affairs  which 
is  very  offensive  to  limited  imderstandings  ;  that  we  must 
follow  revelation,  not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  must 
consider  doctrines,  which  shock  us  in  revelation,  as  aw- 
ful mysteries,  which  are  dark  through  our  ignorance,  and 
which  time  will  enlighten.  How  little,  it  is  added,  can 
man  explain  or  understand  God's  ways.  How  incon- 
sistent the  miseries  of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the 
Creator.  How  prone,  too,  have  men  always  been  to 
confound  good  and  evil,  to  call  the  just,  unjust.  How 
presumptuous  is  it  in  such  a  being,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  God,  and  to  question  the  rectitude  of  the  divine 
administration,  because  it  shocks  his  sense  of  rectitude. 
Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  Calvinist  frequently  meets  the  objectioi;, 
that  his  system  is  at  war  with  God's  attributes.     Such 
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die  reafioaing  by  which  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
mature  is  slifled,  and  men  are  reconciled  to  doctrines, 
which,  if  tried  by  the  established  principles  of  morality, 
would  be  rejected  with  horror.  On  this  reasoning  we 
purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  ;  and  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  to  give  our  views  of  tJie  con- 
fidence which  is  due  to  our  rational  and  moral  facultiee 
in  religion. 

That  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man  often  errs,  we 
affirm  as  strongly  as  our  Calvinistic  brethren.  We 
desire  to  lliink  humbly  of  ourselves,  and  reverently  of 
our  Creator.  In  die  strong  language  of  Scripture,  '*  We 
now  see  through  a  glass  daikly."  "We  cannot  by 
searching  find  out  God  unto  perfecuon.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him.  His  judgments  are  a 
great  deep."  God  is  great  and  good  beyond  utterance 
or  thought.  We  have  do  disposition  to  idolize  our  own 
powers,  or  to  penetrate  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  ungrateful  to  dis- 
parage the  powers  which  our  Creator  has  given  us,  or 
to  question  the  certain^  or  importance  of  the  knowl- 
edge, which  he  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reach. 
There  is  an  affected  hiunility,  we  think,  as  dangerous 
as  pride.  We  may  rate  our  faculties  too  meanly,  as 
well  as  too  boasdngly.  The  worst  error  in  religion, 
after  all,  is  that  of  the  skeptic,  who  records  triumphantly 
the  weaknesses  and  wanderings  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  noaintains,  that  no  trust  is  due  to  the  decisions  of 
this  erring  reason.  We  by  no  means  conceive,  that 
man's  greatest  danger  springs  from  pride  of  understand- 
ing, though  we  think  as  badly  of  this  vice  as  other  Chris- 
tians. The  history  of  the  church  proves,  that  men  may 
trust  their  faculties  too  little  as  well  as  too  much,  and 
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that  the  timidity,  which  shrinks  from  investigation,  has 
injured  the  mind,  and  betrayed  the  interests  of  Cliristi'' 
anity,  as  much  as  an  irreverent  boldness  of  thought. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  which,  we  apprehend,  has 
not  been  sufficiendy  developed,  that  the  ultimate  reli- 
ance of  a  human  being  is  and  must  be  on  his  own  mind. 
To  confide  in  God,  we  must  first  confide  in  the  faculties 
by  which  He  is  apprehended,  and  by  ^hieb  die  proofs 
of  his  existence  are  weighed.  A  trust  in  our  ability  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  is  implied  in 
every  act  of  belief ;  for  to  question  this  ability  would  of 
necessity  unsettle  all  belief.  We  cannot  take  a  step  in 
reasoning  or  action  without  a  secret  reliance  on  our  own 
minds.  Religion  in  particular  implies,  that  we  have 
understandings  endowed  and  qualified  for  the  highest 
employments  of  intellect.  In  affirming  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  we  suppose  and  afilirm  the  ex- 
istence in  ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond  to 
these  sublime  objects,  and  which  are  fitted  to  discern 
them,  tleligion  is  a  convicdon  and  an  act  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  so  that,  in  denying  confidence  to  the  one,  we 
subvert  the  truth  and  claims  of  the  other.  Nothing  is 
gained  to  piety  by  degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the 
competency  of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge  of  God 
all  piety  has  its  foundation.  Our  proneness  to  err  in- 
structs us  indeed  to  use  our  powers  with  great  caution, 
but  not  to  contemn  and  neglect  them.  The  occasional 
abuse  of  our  faculues,  be  it  ever  so  enormous,  does  not 
prove  them  unfit  for  their  highest  end,  which  is,  to  form 
clear  and  consistent  views  of  God.  Because  our  eyes 
sometimes  fail  or  deceive  us,  would  a  wise  man  pluck 
them  out,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and  choose  to 
walk  and  work  in  the  dark.^  or,  because  they  cannot 
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distinguish  distant  objects,  cin  they  discern  nothii^  clear- 
ly in  their  proper  sphere,  and  is  sight  to  be  pronounced 
a  fallacious  guide  ?  Men  who,  to  support  a  creed,  would 
shake  our  trust  in  the  cahn,  deliberate,  and  distinct  de* 
cisions  of  our  rational  and  moral  powers,  endanger  re- 
L'gion  more  than  its  open  foes,  and  forge  the  deadliest 
weap6n  for  the  infidel. 

It  is  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  being,  and  also  true, 
ihat  his  powers  and  perfections,  his  purposes  and  oper- 
ations, his  ends  and  means,  bemg  unlimited,  are  income 
prehemible.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  be  vfkoUy  to- 
ibeii  in  or  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  In  the  strong 
and  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  we  '^  know  noth- 
ing "  of  God's  ways ;  that  b,  we  know  very  few  of 
them.  But  this  b  just  as  true  of  the  most  advanced 
archangel  as  of  man.  In  comparison  with  the  vastness 
of  God's  system,  the  range  of  the  highest  created  in- 
tellect b  narrow ;  and,  in  this  particular,  man's  lot  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  his  elder  brethren  in  heaven. 
We  are  both  confined  in  our  observation  and  experience 
to  a  little  spot  in  the  creation.  But  are  an  angel's  fac- 
ulties worthy  of  no  trust,  or  is  hb  knowledge  uncertain, 
because  he  leaips  and  reasons  from  a  small  part  of 
God's  works  i  or  are  his  judgments  respectbg  the  Cre- 
ator to  be  charged  with  presumption,  because  his  views 
do  not  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  universe  ? 
We  grant  that  our  understandings  cannot  stretch  beyond 
a  very  narrow  sphere.  But  still  the  lessons,  which  we 
learn  within  thb  sphere,  are  just  as  sure,  as  if  it  were 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Because  much  is  unexplored,  we 
are  not  to  suspect  what  we  have  actually  discovered. 
Knowledge  is  not  the  less  real,  because  confined.  The 
man,  who  has  never  set  foot  beyond  his  native  village, 
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fcnows  its  scenerj  and  inhaUtants  as  undoubun^j,  as  if 
he  had  travelled  to  the  poles.  We  indeed  see  very  lit- 
tle ;  but  that  little  is  as  true,  as  if  every  thing  else  were 
seen ;  and  our  future  discoveries  must  agree  with  and 
support  it.  Should  the  whole  order  and  purposes  of 
the  universe  be  opened  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
would  be  disclosed,  which  would  in  any  degree  shake 
our  persuasion,  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  rational 
and  moral  beings,  who  are  authorized  to  expect  from 
their  Creator  the  most  benevolent  and  equitable  gov- 
ernment. No  extent  of  observation  can  unsettle  those 
primary  and  fundamental  principles  of  moral  truth,  which 
we  derive  from  our  highest  faculties  operating  in  the  re- 
htions  in  which  God  has  fixed  us.  In  every  region  and 
period  of  the  udlverse,  it  wiU  be  as  true  as  it  is  now  on 
the  earth,  that  knowledge  and  power  ai*e  the  measures 
of  responsibility,  and  that  natural  incapacity  absolves 
from  guilt.  These  and  other  moral  verities,  which  are 
among  our  clearest  perceptions,  would,  if  possible,  be* 
strengthened,  in  proportion  as  our  powers  should  be  en- 
larged ;  because  harmony  and  consistency  are  the  char* 
acters  of  God's  administration,  and  all  our  researches 
into  the  universe  only  serve  to  manifest  its  unity,  and  to 
show  a  wider  operation  of  the  laws  which  we  witness 
and  experience  on  earth. 

We  grant  that  God  is  ineomprehenribU^  in  the  sense 
already  given.  But  he  is  not  therefore  unUUeUigibk ; 
and  this  distinction  we  conceive  to  be  important.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  tbe  i$hole  nature  and  properties 
of  God,  but  still  we  can  fotm  some  clear  ideas  of  him, 
and  can  reason  from  these  ideas  as  justly  as  from  any 
other.  The  truth  is,  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  com- 
prehend any  being  whatever,  not  the  simplest  plant  or 
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inimal.  All  haye  hidden  properties.  Our  knowledge 
of  all  is  limited.  But  have  we  therefore  no  distinct 
ideas  of  the  objepts  around  us,  and  is  all  our  reasoning 
about  them  unworthy  of  trust  ?  Because  God  is  infi- 
nite, his  name  is  not  therefore  a  mere  sound.  It  is  a 
representative  of  some  distinct  conceptions  of  our  Cror 
ator ;  and  these  conceptions  are  as  sure,  and  important, 
and  as  proper  materials  for  tfae  reasoning  finculty,  a^ 
they  would  be  if  Qur  views  were  indefinitely  ealarged,- 
We  cannot  indeed  trace  God's  goodness  and  rectitude 
dirough  the  whole  field  of  his  operations  ;  but  we  know 
the  essential  nature  of  these  attributes,  and  therefore 
can  often*  judge  what  accord?  with  and  opposes  them. 
God's  goodness,  because  infinite,  does  not  cease  to  be 
goodness,  or  essentially  differ  from  tbe  same  attribute 
m  man ;  nor  does  justice  •change  its  nature,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  understood)  because  it  is  seated  in  an  im- 
bounded  mind.  There  have  bdeed  been  philosoph^ra, 
'^  falsely  so  called,"  who  have  argued  fi-o^oi  the  wd^nuted 
nature  of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him  justice 
and  oAer  moral  attributes,  in  any  proper  or  definite 
sense  of  those  words ;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  diat 
all  religicHi  or  worship,  wanting  w  intelligible  object^ 
must  be  a  misplaced^  wasted  o^ing<  This  floetriod 
from  the  infidel  we  reject  with  abhorrence  ;  but  some* 
thing,  not  very  differeoit,  too  often  reaches  us  from  the 
mistaken  Christian,  who,  to  $ave  his  icreed,  shrouds  the 
Creator  m  utter  darkness.  In  opposition  to  both,  we 
maintain  that  God's  attributes  are  intelligible,  and  that 
we  can  conceive  as  truly  of  his  goodness  and  justice,  as 
of  these  qualities  in  men.  In  fact,  these  qualities  are 
essentially  the  same  in  God  and  man,  though  differing 
in  degree,  in  purity,  and  in  eitent  of  operation.  We 
VOL.  I.  20 
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know  not  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  justice 
or  goodness,  than  we  learn  from  our  own  nature  ;  and 
if  God  have  not  these,  he  is  altogether  unknown  to  us 
as  a  moral  being  ;  he  offers  nothing  for  esteem  and  love 
to  rest  upon  ;  the  objection  of  the  infidel  is  just,  that 
worship  is  wasted  ;  "  We  worship  we  know  not  what." 
It  is  asked,  On  what  authority  do  we  ascribe  to  God 
goodness  and  rectitude,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  at- 
tributes belong  to  men,  or  how  can  we  judge  of  the 
nature  of  attributes  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  ?  We 
answer  by  asking,  How  is  it  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  a  fellow-creature  ?  The  last  is  as  in- 
visible, as  removed  from  immediate  inspection,  as  the 
first.  Still  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  a  neighbour  ;  and  how  do  we  gain  our 
knowledge  ?  We  answer,  by*  witnessing  the  effects,  op- 
erations, and  expressions  of  these  attributes.  It  is  a 
law  of  our  nature  to  argue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
from  the  action  to  the  agent,  from  the  ends  proposed 
and  from  the  means  of  pursuing  them,  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  being  in  whom  we  observe  them. 
By  these  processes,  we  learn  tlie  invisible  mind  and 
character  of  man ;  and  by  the  same  we  ascend  to  the 
mind  of  God,  whose  works,  effects,  operations, '  and 
ends  are  as  expressive  and  significant  of  justice  and 
goodness,  as  the  best  and  most  decisive  actions  of  men. 
If  this  reasoning  be  sound  (and  all  religion  rests  upon 
it,)  then  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  intelligible  at- 
tributes, agreeing  essentially  with  the  same  qualities  iu 
ourselves.  Their  operation  indeed  is  infinitely  wider, 
and  they  are  employed  in  accomplishing  not  only  imme- 
diate but  remote  and  unknown  ends.  Of  consequence, 
we  must  expeqt  that  «nany  parts  of  the  divine  adminis- 
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tratioD  will  be  ob$cure^  that  is,  will  not  produce  itnme* 
diate  good,  and  an  immediaU  distinction  between  virnie 
and  vice.  But  still  the  unbounded  operation  of  these 
attributes  does  not  change  their  nature.  They  are  still 
the  same,  as  if  they  acted  in  the  narrowest  sphere.  We 
can  still  determine  in  many  cases  what  does  not  accord 
with  them.  We  are  particularly  sure  that  those  essen- 
tial principles  of  justice,  which  enter  into  and  even  form 
our  conception  of  this  attribute,  must  pervade  every 
province  and  every  period  of  the  administration  of  a 
just  bemg,  and  that  to  suppose  the  Creator  in  any  in- 
stance to  forsake  them,  is  to  charge  him  directly  with  un-* 
righteousness,  however  loudly  the  lips  may  compliment 
his  equity. 

'^  But  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  maol^"  it  is  continually 
said,  ^^  to  sit  in  judgment  on  God  ?"  We  answer,  that 
to  ^^  sit  in  judgment  on  Ood  "  is  an  ambiguous  and  o^ 
fensive  phrase,  conveying  to  common  minds  the  ideas  of 
irreverence,  boldness,  familiarity.  The  question  would 
be  better  stated  thus  ; — Is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man 
to  judge  concerning  God,  and  concerning  what  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  his  attributes  ?  We  answer  confident- 
ly, No  ;  for  in  many  cases  we  are  competent  and  evea 
bound  to  judge.  And  we  plead  first  in  our  defence  the 
Scriptures.  How  continually  does  God  in  his  word 
appeal  to  the  understanding  and  moral  judgment  of  man. 
^'  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah,  judge, 
I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vinejrard.  What  could 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not 
done  in  it."  We  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  all 
religion  supposes  and  is  built  on  judgments  passed  by  us 
on  God  and  on  his  operations.  Is  it  not,  for  example, 
our  duty  and  a  leading  pa^t  of  piety  ti>  prai$e  God  : 
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And  what  is  praismg  a  being,  but  to  adjudge  and  ascribe 
CO  him  just  and  generous  deeds  and  motives  ?  And  of 
what  value  is  praise,  except  from  those,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  between  actions  which  exalt  and 
actions  which  degrade  the  character  ?  Is  it  presunip« 
tion  to  call  God  exeellerU  ?  And  what  is  this,  but  to 
refer  his  character  to  a  standard  of  excellence,  to  try  it 
by  the  established  principles  of  rectitude,  and  to  pro- 
nounce  its  conformity  to  them  ;  that  is,  to  judge  of  God 
and  his  operations  ? 

We  are  presumptuous,  we  are  told,  in  judging  of  our 
Creator.  But  he  himself  has  made  this  our  duty,  in 
giving  us  a  moral  faculty ;  and  to  decline  it,  -is  to  violate 
the  primary  law  of  our  nature.  Conscience,  the  sense 
of  right,  the  power  of  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  the 
power  of  discerning  between  justice  and  injustice,  ex» 
cellence  and  bas^ess,  is  the  highest  faculty  given  us 
by  God,  the  whole  foundation  of  our  responsibility,  aad 
our  sole  capacity  for  religion.  Now  we  are  forbidden 
by  this  faculty  to  love  a  being,  vrfio  wants,  or  who  fails 
to  discover,  moral  ^coellence.  God,  in  giving  us  con- 
science, has  implanted  a  prmoiple  within  us,  which  for- 
bids us  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  mere  power,  or  to 
oflfer  praise  where  we  do  not  discover  worth  ;  a  princi- 
ple, which  challenges  our  supreme  homage  for  supreme 
goodness,  and  which  absolves  us  frond  guilt,  when  we 
abhor  a  severe  and  unjust  administration.  Our  Crea- 
tor has  consequently  waved  his  own  claims,  on  our  ven- 
eration and  obedience,  any  farther  than  be  discovers 
himself  to  us  in  characters  of  benevolence,  equity ,  and 
righteousness.  He  rests  his  authority  on  the  perfect 
coincidence  of  his  will  and  government  with  those  great 
and  fundamental  principles  'of  morality  writtten  on  our 


souls.  He  desires  no  worship,  but  that  which  spriog) 
from  the  exercise  of  our  moral  faculties  upon  his  char- 
acter, from  our  discernment  and  persuasion  of  his  recti* 
tude  and  goodness.  He  asks,  he  accepts,  no  love  nr 
admiration  but  from  those,  who  can  understand  the  na- 
ture and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence. 

There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts,  which  show 
that  there  is  no  presumption  in  judging  of  God,  and 
of  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  attributes.  The 
first  fact  is,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  devout  men 
have  often  employed  themselves  in  proving  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  have  been  honored  for  this 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Now  we  ask,  what  if 
meant  by  the  proofs  of  a  divine  perfection  ?  They  are 
certain  acts,  operations,  and  methods  of  government, 
which  are  proper  and  natural  effects,  signs,  and  expres* 
sions  of  this  perfection,  and  from  which,  according  to 
the  established  principles  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  infer- 
red. To  prove  the  divine  attributes  is  to  collect  and 
arrange  those  works  and  ways  of  the  Creator,  which 
accord  with  these  attributes,  correspond  to  them,  flow 
Grom  them,  and  express  them.  Of  consequence,  to 
prove  them  requires  aud  implies  the  poi^er  of  judging 
of  what  agrees  toUh  them,  of  discerning  their  proper 
marks  and  expressions.  All  our  treatises  on  natural 
theology  rest  on  this  power.  Every  argument  in  sup- 
port of  a  divine  perfection  is  an  exercise  of  it«  To 
deny  it,  is  to  overthrow  all  reli^on. 

Now  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and 
justice,  and  if  we  are  capable  of  discerning  them^  then 
we  are  not  necessarily  presumptuous,  when  we  say  of 
particular  measures  ascribed  to  him,  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  his  attributes,*  and  cannot  belong  to  lum. 
20* 
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There  is  plainly  no  more  presumption  in  affirming  of 
certab  principles  of  administration,  that  they  oppose 
God's  equity  and  would  prove  him  unrighteous,  than  to 
affirm  of  odiers,  that  they  prove  him  upright  and  good. 
T.  here  are  signs  and  evidences  of  injustice  as  unequivo- 
cal as  those  of  justice  ;  and  our  faculties  are  as  adequate 
to  the  perception  of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If  they 
must  not  be  trusted  in  deciding  what  would  prove  God 
unjust,  they  are  unworthy  of  confidence  when  they  gath- 
er evidences  of  his  rectitude  ;  and  of  course,  the  whole 
structure  of  religion  must  fall. 

It  is  -no  slight  objection  to  the  mode  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  the  Calvinist,  that  it  renders  the  proof  of 
the  divine  attributes  impossible..  When  we  object  to 
his  representations  of  the  divine  government,  that  they 
shock  our  clearest  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  he 
replies,  that  still  they  may  be  true,  because  we  know 
very  little  of  God,  and  what  seems  unjust  to  man,  may 
be  in  the  Creator  the  perfection  of  rectitude.  Now 
this  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the  strongest  marks 
and  expressions  of  injustice  do  not  proVe  God  unjust, 
Aen  the  strongest  marks  of  the  opposite  character  do 
not  prove  him  righteous.  If  the  first  do  not  deserve 
confitlence,  because  of  our  narrow  views  of  God,  nei* 
ther  do  the  last.  If,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the 
first  may  be  found  consistent  with  perfect  rectitude, 
so,  when  more  shall  bie  known,  the  last  may  be  found 
consistent  with  infinite  malignity  and  oppression.  This 
reasoning  of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an  ocean  of 
awful  uncertainty.  Admit  it,  and  we  have  no  proofs 
of  God's  goodness  and  equity  to  rely  upon.  What  we 
call  proofs,  may  be  mere  appearances,  which  a  wider 
kno^dedge  of  God  may  reverse.     The  future  may  show 
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OS,  that  the  rery  laws  and  works  of  the  Creator,  from 
which  we  now  bfer  his  kindness,  are  consistent  with 
the  most  determined  purpose  to  spread  infinite  misery 
and  goilt,  and  were  intended,  by  raising  hope,  to  add 
the  agony  of  disappointment  to  our  other  woes.  Why 
may  not  these  anticipations,  horrible  as  they  are,  be 
verified  by  the  unfolding  of  God's  system,  if  our  rea« 
sonings  about  his  attributes  are  rendered  so  very  un- 
certain, as  Calvinism  teaches,  by  the  infinity  of  his 
nature  ? 

We  have  mentioned  one  fact  to  show  that  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  judge  of  God,  and  of  what  accords 
with  and  opposes  his  attributes ;  namely,  the  fact  that 
hb  attributes  are  thought  susceptible  of  proof.  Another 
fact,  very  decisire  on  this  point,  is,  that  Christians  of 
all  classes  have  concurred  in  resting  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  great  degree  on  its  itUemal  evidence,  that 
is,  on  its  accordance  with  the  perfections  of  God.  How 
common  is  it  to  hear  fir<»n  religious  teachers,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  worthy  of  a  good  and  righteous  being,  that  it 
bears  the  marks  of  a  divine  original.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  its  internal  proofs,  on  the  coincidence 
of  its  purposes  and  spirit  with  our  highest  conceptions 
of  God.  How  common  too  is  it,  to  say  of  other 
religions,  that  they  are  at  war  with  the  divine  nature, 
with  God's  rectitude  and  goodness,  and  that  we  want  no 
other  proofs  of  their  falsehood.  And  what  does  all  this 
reasaoning  imply  ?  Clearly  this^  that  we  are  capable  of 
determining,  in  many  cases,  what  is  worthy  and  what  is 
ravworthy  of  God,  what  accords  with  and  what  opposes 
his  moral  attributes.  Deny  us  this  capacity,  and  it 
would  be  no  presumption  against  a  professed  revelatioo, 
that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  the  most  detesi- 
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able  praotices.  It  might  still  be  said  m  support  of  such 
a  system,  that  it  is  arrogant  in  man  to  determine  what 
kind  of  revelation  suits  the  character  of  the  Creator. 
Christianity  then  leans,  at  least  in  part,  and  some  think 
chiefly,  on  internal  evidence,  or  on  its  agreeableness  to 
God's  moral  attributes  ;  and  is  it  probable,  that  this 
religion,  having  this  foundatipn,  contains  representations 
of  God's  government  which  shock  our  ideas  of  recti- 
tude, and  that  it  silences  our  objections  by  telling  us, 
that  we  are  no  judges  of  what  suits  or  opposes  his  in- 
finite nature  ? 

We  will  name  one  more  fact  to  show,  that  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  form  these  judgments  of  the  Creator. 
All  Christians  are  accustomed  to  reason  from  God's 
attributes,  and  to  use  tliem  as  tests  of  doctrines.  In 
their  controversies  with  one  another,  they  spare  no 
pains  to  show,  that  their  particular  views  accpird  best 
with  the  divine  perfections,  and  every  sect  labors  to 
throw  on  its  adversaries  the  odium  of  maintaining  what 
b  unworthy  of  God.  Theological  writings  are  filled 
with  such  arguments  ;  and  yet  ire,  it  seems,  are  guilty 
of  awful  presumption,  when  we  deny  of  God  principles 
of  admmistration,  against  which  every  pure  and  good 
sentiment  in  our  breasts  rises  in  abhorrence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  an  important 
inquiry.  If  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  consistent 
with  those  operations  and  modes  of  government,  which 
Calvinism  ascribes  to  him,  of  what  use  is  our  b^ef  in 
these  perfections  ?  What  expectations  can  we  found 
upon  them  f  If  it  consist  with  divine  rectitude  to  ooi^ 
sign  to  everlasting  misery,  beings  who  have  come  guilty 
and  impotent  from  his  hand,  we  beg  to  know  what  in- 
terest we  hare  ni  this  rectitude,  what  pledge  of  good 
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it  contmns,  or  wiwt  evil  can  be  imtgioed  which  may 
not  be  its  natxnral  result  i  If  justice  and  goodness,  wDt^n 
stretched  to  infinity,  take  such  strange  forms  and  appear 
in  such  unexpected  and  apparendy  inconsistent  opera- 
tions, how  are  we  sure,  that  they  will  not  give  up  the 
best  men  to  min,  and  leave  the  tmiverse  to  the  powers 
of  darkness?  Snch  restdts  indeed  seem  incompatible 
with  these  attributes,  but  not  more  so  than  the  acts  at* 
tributed  to  God  by  Calvinism.  Is  it  said,  diat  the  divine 
faithfulness  ispledged  in  the  Scriptures  to  a  happier  issue 
of  things  ?  But  why  should  not  divine  faithfulness  tran* 
scend  our  poor  understandings  as  much  as  divine  good- 
aess  and  justice,  and  why  may  not  God,  consistently 
with  tfiis  attribute,  crush  every  hope  which  his  word  has 
raised  ?  Thus  all  the  divine  perfections  are  lost  to  us 
as  grounds  of  encouragement  and  consolation,  if  We  main- 
tain, that  their  infinity  places  them  beyond  our  judg- 
ment, and  that  we  must  expect  from  them  measures  and 
operations  entirely  opposed  to  what  seems  to  us  most 
accordant  with  dieir  nattu^. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  testhnony 
of  our  rational  and  moral  faculties  ag«iinst  Calvinism  is 
worthy  of  trust.  — We  know  that  this  reasoning  will  be 
met  by  the  question.  What  th^n  becomes  of  Christian- 
ity ?  for  this  religion  plainly  teaches  the  doctrines  you 
have  condemned.  Our  answer  is  ready.  Christianity 
contains  no  such  doctrines.  Christianity,  reason,  and  con- 
science are  perfectiy  harmonious  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Our  reli^on,  fairiy  construed,  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  that  system,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
distinction  of  Evangelical.  We  cannot,  however,  enter 
this  field  at  present.  We  will  only  say,  that  the  general 
spirit  of  Christianity  affords  a  very  strong  presumption^ 
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that  its  records  teach  no  such  doctrines  as  we  have  op« 
nosed.  This  spirit  is  love,  charity,  benevolence.  Chris- 
uanit/i  we  all  agree,  is  desigaed  to  manifest  God  as  per- 
fect benevolence,  and  to  bring  men  to  love  and  imitate 
him.  Now  is.it  probable,  that  a  religion,  having  this  ob- 
ject, gives  views  of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  which  our 
moral  convictions  and  benevolent  sentiments  shrink  with 
horror,  and  which,  if  made  our  pattern,  would  convert 
us  into  monsters  !  It  is  plain,  that,  were  a  human  parent 
to  form  himself  on  the  universal  Father,  as  described 
by  Calvinism,  that  is,  were  be  to  bring  his  children  into 
hfe  totally  depraved,  and  then  to  pursue  them  with  end- 
less punishment,  we  should  charge  him  with  a  cruelty 
not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  or,  were  a  sov- 
ereigp  to  incapacitate  his  subjects  in  any  way  whatever 
for  obeying  his  laws,  and  then  to  torture  them  in  dun- 
geons of  perpetual  woe,  we  should  say,  that  history  re- 
cords no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  probable,  that  a 
religion,  which  aims  to  attract  and  assimilate  us  to  God, 
considered  as  love,  should  hold  him  up  to  us  in  these 
heart-withering  characters  ?  We  may  confidently  ex- 
pect to  find  in  such  a  system  the  brightest  views  of  the 
divine  nature  ;  and  the  same  objections  lie  agabst  in- 
terpretations of  its  records,  which  savour  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  as  lie  against  the  literal  sense  of  passages 
which  ascribe  to  God  bodily  wants  and  organs.  Let 
the  Scriptures  be  read  with  a  recollection  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  with  that  modification  of  particular 
texts  by  this  general  spirit,  which  a  just  criticism  re« 
quires,  and  Calvinism  would  no  more  enter  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  than  Popery,  we  had  almost  said,  than 
Heathenism. 
In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be  seen,  we  hope, 
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that  vre  haire  aimed  to  expose  doctrines,  not  to  condemn 
their  professors.     It  is  tnie,  that  men  are  apt  to  think 
themselves  assailed,  when  their  system  only  is  called 
to  account.     But  we  have  no  foe  but  error.     We  are 
less  and  less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety  of  others  by 
peculiarities  of  faith.     Men's  characters  are  determined, 
not  by  the  opinions  which  they  profess,  hot  by  those  on 
which  their  thoughts  habitually  fasten,  which  recur  to 
th&m  most  forcibly,  and  which  color  their  ordinary  views 
of  God  and  duty.     The  creed  of  habit,  imitation,  or 
fear,  may  be  defended  stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  prac- 
tical  influence.     The  mind,  when  compelled  by  educa^* 
tion  or  other  circumstances  to  receive  irrational  doc- 
trmes,  has  yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on 
its  surface,  of  excluding  them  from  its  depths,  of  refus- 
mg  to  incorporate  them  with  its  own  being ;  and,  when 
burdened  with  a  mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often 
discovers  a  sagacity,  which  reminds  us  of  the  instinct 
of  inferior  animals,  in  selecting  the  healthful  and  nutri* 
tious  portions,  and  in  making  them  its  daily  food^     Ac- 
cordingly the  real  faith  often  corresponds  little  with  tliat 
which  is  professed.     It  often  happens,  that,  through  the 
progress  of  the  mind  in  light  and  virtue,  opinions,  once 
aentral^  are  gradually  thrown  dBtward,  lose  their  vitality, 
and  cease  to  be  principles  of  action,  whilst  through  habit 
they  are  defended  as  articles  of  faith.     The  words  of 
the  creed  survive,  but  its  advocates  sympathize  with  it 
fittle  more  than  its  foes.     These  remarks  are  particular* 
ly  applicable  to  the  present  subject.     A  large  number, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  those,  who  surname  themselves 
mth  the  name  of  Calvin,  have  little  more  title  to  it  than 
ourselves.     They  keep  the  name,  and  drop  the  princi^ 
pies  which  it  signifies.     They  adhere  to  the  system  as 
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a  whole,  but  Bhrink  from  all  its  parts  and  distiiiguislng 
points.  This  silent  but  real  defection  from  Calvinism 
is  spreading  more  and  more  widely.  The  grim  features 
of  this  system  are  softening,  and  its  stem  spirit  yielding 
to  conciliation  and  charity.  We  beg  our  readers  to 
consult  for  themselves  the  two  Catechisms  and  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Westminster  Assembiy,  and  to  compere 
these  standards  of  Calvinism,  with  what  now  bears  its 
name.  They  will  rejoice,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  triumphs 
of  truth.  With  tliese  views,  we  have  no  disposition  to 
disparage  the  professors  of  the  system  which  we  con- 
demn, although  we  believe  that  its  influence  is  yet  so 
extensive  and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us  to  oppose  it. 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving  place  to  bet« 
ter  views.  It  has  passed  its  meridian,  and  is  sinking, 
to  rise  no  more.  It  has  to  contend  with  foes  more  for- 
midable than  theologians,  with  foes,  from  whom  it  can- 
not shield  itself  m  mystery  and  metaphysical  subtilties, 
we  mean  with  the  progress  of*  the  human  mind,  and 
with  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Society 
is  going  forward  in  intelligence  and  charity,  and  of 
course  is  leaving  tlie  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century 
behind  it.  We  hail  this  revolution  of  opinion  as  a  most 
auspicious  event  to  the  Christian  cause.  We  hear  much 
at  present  of  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel.  But  Chris- 
tianity is  gaining  more  by  the  removal  of  degrading  er- 
rors, than  it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  who  should 
carry  with  them  a  corrupted  form  of  the  religion.  We 
think  the  decline  of  Calvinism  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging facts  in  our  passing  history  ;  for  this  system,  by 
outra^ng  conscience  and  reason,  tends  to  array  tbess 
high  faculties  against  revelation.  Its  errors  are  pecu- 
liarly mournful,  because  they  relate  to  the  character  of 
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God.  It  darkens  and  stains  his  pure  nature ;  spoils  his 
character  of  its  sacredness,  loveliness,  glory  ;  and  thus 
quenches  the  central  light  of  the  universe,  makes  exis*- 
tence  a  curse,  and  the  extinction  of  it  a  consummation 
devoudy  to  be  wished.  We  now  speak  of  the  />ecttb'ar- 
UUs  of  this  system,  and  of  their  natural  influence,  when 
not  counteracted,  as  they  always  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  better  views,  derived  from  the  spirit  and 
plam  lessons  of  Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  muci)  to  do  with  our  subject,  that 
we  have  neglected  to  make  the  usual  extracts  from  the 
book  which  we  proposed  to  review.  We  earnestly  wish, 
that  a  work,  answering  to  the  title  of  this,  which  should 
give  us  ^^  a  general  view  of  Christian  doctrines,"  might 
be  undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand.  Next  to  a  good 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  the  best 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  Christian  truth. 
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REMARKS 


NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


RsTXXw  of  a  Diacoarse  concerning  the  IirFx.uBNCK  or  America 
OH  THc  Mind  ;  being  the  Annual  Oration  delivered  before  the 
American  Philoaophioal  Society,  at  the  Univenity  ia  Philadel* 
phia,  October  18«  1823.    By  C.  J.  Ingeiaoll. 

Wb  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this  article,  as  min-» 
isters  are  sometimes  said  to  use  their  texts.  We  shall 
make  it  a  point  to  start  from,  not  the  subject  of  our 
remarks.  Our  purpose  is  to  treat  of  the  importance 
and  means  of  a  National  Literature.  The  topic  seems 
to  us  a  great  one,  and  to  have  mtimate  connexions  with 
morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  with  all  our  public  inter- 
ests. Our  views  will  be  given  with  great  freedom,  and, 
if  they  s^ve  no  other  purpose  than  to  recommend  die 
subject  to  more  general  attention,  one  of  our  principal 
objects  will  be  accomplished. 

We  begin  with  stating  what  we  mean  by  national 
literature.  We  mean  the  expression  of  a  nation's  mind 
in  writing.  We  mean  the  production  among  a  people 
of  important  works  in  philosophy,  and  in  the  depart- 
ments of  ima^nadon  and  taste.     We  mean  the  contri-* 
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buttons  of  new  truths  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge* 
We  mean  the  thoughts  of  profound  and  original  minds, 
elaborated  by  the  toil  of  composition,  imd  fixed  and 
made  immortal  in  books.  We  mean  the  manifestation 
of  a  nation's  intellect  in  the  only  forms  by  which  it  can 
multiply  itself  at  home, .  and  send  itself  abroad.  We 
mean  that  a  nation  shall  take  a  place,  by  its  authors, 
among  the  lights  of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
we  include  under  literature  all  the  writings  of  superior 
minds,  be  the  subjects  what  they  may.  We- are  aware 
that  the  term  is  often  confined  to  compositions  which 
relate  to  human  nature,  and  human  life  ;  that  it  is  not 
generally  extended  to  physical  science ;  that  mind,  not 
matter,  is  regarded  as  its  main  subject  and  sglkere.  But 
the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  are  too  intimately  con- 
nected to  admit  of  exact  partition.  AU  the  objects  of 
human  thought  flow  mto  one  another.  Moral  and  phys- 
ical truths  have  many  bonds  and  analogies,  and,  whilst 
the  former  are  the  chosen  and  noblest  themes  of  litera* 
ture,  we  are  not  anxious  to  divorce  them  from  the  latter, 
or  to  shut  them  up  in  a  separate  department.  The  ex- 
pression of  superior  mind  in  writing,  we  regard,  then, 
as  a  nation's  literature.  We  regard  its  gifted  men, 
whether  devoted  to  the  exact  sciences,  to  metitdl  and 
ethical  philosophy,  to  history  and  legislation,  or  to  fic- 
tion and  poetry,  as  forming  a  noble  intellectual  brother- 
hood, and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  aH  to  join 
their  labors  for  the  public  good,  that  we  ofl!er  the  pres- 
ent plea  in  behalf  of  a  national  literature. 

To  show  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  begin  with  some  remarks  on  what  we  deem  the 
distinction  which  a  nation  should  most  earnestly  coyet. 
We  believe,  that  more  distinct  apprehensidAs  on  this 
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f)oint  are  needed,  and  that,  for  want  of  them,  tlie  work 
of  improvement  is  carried  on  with  less  energy,  con- 
sistency, and  wisdom,  than  may  and  should  be^brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  The  great  distmction  of  a  country, 
then,  is,  that  it  produces  superior  men.  Its  natural 
advantages  are  not  to  be  disdained.  But  they  are  of 
secondary  importance.  No  matter  what  races  of  ani- 
mals a  country  breeds.  The  great  question  is,  Does  it 
breed  a  noble  race  of  men  ?  No  matter  what  its  soil 
may  be.  The  great  question  is.  How  far  is  it  prolific 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power  ?  No  matter  how  stem 
its  climate  is,  if  it  nourish  force  of  thought  and  virtuous 
purpose.  These  are  the  products  by  which  a  country 
is  to  be  tried,  and  institutions  have  value  only  by  the 
impulse  which  they  giv6  to  the  mind.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said,  that  the  noblest  men  grow  where  nothing  else 

,  will  grow.  This  we  do  not  believe,  for  mind  is  not 
the  creature  of  climate  or  soil.  But  were  it  true,  we 
should  say,  that  it  were  better  to  live  among  rocks  and 
sands,  than  in  the  most  genial  and  productive  region  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  yet,  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation  on  which 
we  have  insisted,  has  been  scarcely  recognised.     The 

.  idea  of  forming  a  superior  race  of  men  has  entered  lit- 
tle into  schemes  of  policy.  Invention  and  effort  have 
been  expended  on  matter,  much  more  than  on  mind. 
Lofty  piles  have  been  reared  ;  the  earth  has  groaned 
under  pyramids  and  palaces.  The  thought  of  building 
up  a  nobler  order  of  intellect  and  character,  has  hardly 
crossed  the  most  adventurous  statesman.  We  beg  that 
we  may  not  be  misapprehended.  We  offer  these  re- 
marks to  correct  what  we  deem  a  disproportioned  at- 
tention to  physical  good,  and  not  at  aU  to  condemn  the 
21* 
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expenditure  of  ingenuity  and  strength  on  the  outward 
world.  There  is  a  harmony  between  all  our  great  m* 
terests,  between  inward  and  outward  improvements; 
and,  by  establishing  among  chem  a  wise  order,  all  will 
be  secured.  We  have  no  desire  to  shut  up  man  in  bis 
own  spiritual  nature.  The  mind  was  made  to  act  on 
matter,  and  it  grows  by  expressing  itself  in  material 
forms.  We  believe,  too,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  shaM 
gain  intellectual  and  moral  power,  it  will  exert  itself 
with  increased  energy  and  delight  on  the  outward  crea- 
tion ;  will  pour  itself  forth  more  freely  in  useful  and 
ornamental  arts  ;  will  rear  more  magnificent  structures^ 
and  will  call  forth  new  beauties  in  nature.  An  intelli* 
gent  and  resolute  spirit  in  a  community,  perpetually 
extends  its  triumphs  over  matter:  It  can  even  subject 
to  itself  the  most  unpromising  region.  Holland,  diked 
Irom  the  ocean,  —  Venice,  rising  amidst  the  waves,— 
and  New  England,  bleak  and  rock-bound  New  England^ 
converted  by  a  few  generations  from  a  wilderness  into 
smiUng  fields  and  opulent  cities,  —  point  us  to  tlie  mind 
as  the  great  source  of  physical  good,  and  teach  us,  that^ 
in  making  the  culture  of  man  our  higliest  end,  we  shall 
not  retard,  but  advance,  the  cultivation  of  nature. 

The  question  which  we  most  solicitously  ask  about 
this  country  is,  what  race  of  men  it  is  likely  to  pn> 
dtice.  We  consider  its  liberty  of  value  only  as  far  as 
it  favors  the  growth  of  men.  What  is  liberty  ?  The 
removal  of  restraint  from  human  powers.  Its  benefit 
is,  that  it  opens  new  fields  for  action,  and  a  wider  range 
for  the  mind.  The  only  freedom  worth  possessing,  is 
that  which  gives  enlargement  to  a  people^s  energy,  in- 
teileict,  and  virtues.  The  savage  makes  his  boast  of 
^beedom.     But  what  is  its  worth  ?     Free  as  he  is,  be 
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eondoues  for  ages  in  the  same  ignorance,  leads  the 
same  comfortless  life,  sees  the  same  untamed  wilderness 
spread  around  him.  He  is  indeed  free  from  what  he 
calls  the  yoke  of  civil  institutions.  But  other  and  worse 
chains  bind  him.  The  very  privation  of  civil  govern* 
ment  is  in  effect  a  chain  ;  for,  by  withholding  protec- 
tion from  j)roperty,  it  virtually  shackles  the  arm  of  in- 
dustry, and  forbids  exertion  for  the  melioration  of  his 
lot.  Progress,  the  growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and 
boon  of  liberty ;  and,  without  this,  a  people  may  have 
die  name,  but  want  the  substance  and  spirit  of  freedom. 
We  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging  on  these  views, 
because  we  feel  that  our  attachment  to  our  country 
roust  be  very  much  proportioned  to  what  we  deem  its 
tendency  to  form  a  generous  race  of  men.  We  pre- 
tend not  to  have  thrown  off  national  feeling  ;  but  we 
have  some  stronger  feelings.  We  love  our  countrj* 
much,  but  mankind  more.  As  men  and  Christians,  oui 
first  desire  is  to  see  the  improvement  of  human  nature. 
We  desire  to  see  the  soul  of  man  w^iser,  firmer,  nobler, 
more  conscious  of  its  imperishable  treasures,  more  be- 
neficent and  powerful,  more  alive  to  its  connexion  with 
God,  more  able  to  use  pleasure  and  prosperity  aright, 
and  more  victorious  over  poverty,  adversity,  and  pain- 
In  our  survey  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  the  great 
question  which  conies  to  us  is  this,  Where  and  un- 
der what  institutions  are  men  most  likely  to  advance  ? 
Where  are  the  soundest  minds  and  the  purest  hearts 
formed  ?  What  nation  possesses,  in  its  history,  its  tra- 
ditions, its  government,  its  religion,  its  manners,  its  pur^ 
suits,  its  relations  to  other  communities,  and  especiaUy 
in  its  private  and  public  means  of  education,  the  instru- 
ments and  pledges  of  a  more  resolute  virtue  and  devo-* 
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uon  to  truth,  than  we  now  witness  ?  Such  a  nation^ 
be  it  where  it  may,  will  engage  our  warmest  interest. 
We  love  our  country,  but  not  blindly.  In  aH  nations 
we  recognise  one  great  family,  and  our  chief  wish  for 
our  native  land  is,  that  it  may  take  the  first  rank  among 
the  lights  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vast  importance  which 
we  attach  to  a  national  literature.  By  this,  as  we  have 
said,  we  understand  the  expression  of  a  nation's  mind 
in  writing.  It  is  the  action  of  the  most  gifted  under- 
standings on  the  community.  It  throws  into  circulation 
through  a  wide  sphere  the  most  quickening  and  beauti* 
ful  thoughts,  which  have  grown  up  in  men  of  laborious 
study  or  creative  genius.  It  is  a  much  higher  work 
than  the  communication  of  a  gifted  intellect  in  discourse. 
It  is  the  mind  giving  to  multitudes  whom  no  voice  can 
reach,  its  compressed  and  selected  thoughts,  in  the  roost 
lucid  order  and  attractive  forms  which  it  is  capable  of 
inventing.  In  other  words,  literature  b  the  concen- 
tration of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  itself 
abroad  and  multiplying  its  energy. 

Such  beitag  the  nature  of  literature,  it  b  plainly 
among  the  most  powerful  methods  of  exalting  the  char- 
acter of  a  nation,  of  forming  a  better  race  of  men  ;  in 
truth,  we  apprehend  that  it  may  claim  the  first  rank 
among  the  means  of  improvement.  We  know  nothing 
so  fitted  to  the  advancement  of  society,  as  to  bring  its 
higher  minds  to  bear  upon  the  multitude ;  as  to  estab- 
Ibh  close  connexions  between  the  more  and  less  gifted ; 
as  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  light  which  springs  up 
in  meditative,  profound,  and  sublime  understandings. 
It  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  one  of  his  most  be- 
nevolent laws,  that  tlie  human  race  should  be  carried 


fonvftrd  by  impulseft  \v!hiefa  biiginaie  io  <  a  few  mimb, 
perhftpa  in.  an  individual;  and  in  this  way  the  most 
mii^esting. relations  and  dependencies  of  life  are  framed. 
When  a  great  truth  is  to  be  rereaied)  it  does  not  flash 
at  once  on  the  race»  but  dawns  and  brightens  on  a  supe-* 
rior  understandihg,  froni  which  it  is  to  emanate  and  to 
illumine  fatore  ages.  On  the  faithfulness  of  great  minds 
to  this  awful  function,  the  progress  and  happiness  of 
men  chiefly  depend.  The  most  illustrious  boiefactoi-a 
of  the  race  have  been  men,  who,  having  risen  to  great 
truths,  have  held  them  as<  a  sacred  trust  for  their  kind, 
and  have. bofne  witness  to  them  amidst  general  darkness, 
under  scorn  and  persecution,  perhaps  in  the  face  of 
d^itb.  Such  men^  bdeed,  have  not  always  made  con 
tributions  to  literature,  for  their  condition  has  not  aOow- 
ed  them  to  be  authors;  but  we  owe  the  transmission, 
perpetuity,  and  immortal  power  of  thoir  new  and  high 
thoi^ts,  to  kmdred  spirits,  which  have  concentrated 
and  fixed  them  in  books. 

The  quuckeniog  uifluences  of  literature  need  not  be 
urged  on  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
modem  Europe,  and  who  of  counse  know  the  spring 
^ven  to  the  human  mind  by  the  revival  of  ancient  learn-* 
ing*  Through  thw  writings,  the  great  men  of  antiqinty 
hav^  exercised  a  sovereignty  over  these  later  ages,  not 
enjoyed  in  their  own.  It  is  tnore  important  to  observe, 
that  Uie  influence  of  literature  is  perpetually  increasing  ; 
for,  through  the  press  and  the  spread  of  educatkm,  its 
sphere  is  indefinitely  enhu^ed.  Reading,  once  the 
privilege  of  a  few,  is  now  the  occupation  of  multitudes, 
and  is  to  become  one  of  the  chief  gratifications  of  all. 
Books  penetrate  everywhere,  and  some  of  the  works  of  . 
genius  find  theor  way  to  obscure  dwellings,  which,  a 
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little  while  i^o,  seemed  barred  against  all  intellectual 
light.  Writing  b  now  the  mightiest  instrument  on  earth. 
Through  this,  the  mind  has  acquired  a  kind  of  omm- 
presence.  To  literature  we  then  look,  as  the  chief 
means  of  forming  a  better  race  of  human  beings.  To 
superior  minds,  which  maj  act  through  this,  we  look 
for  the  impulses,  by  which  their  country  is  to  be  carried 
forward.  We  would  teach  them,  that  they  are  the  de« 
positaries  of  the  highest  power  on  earth,  and  that  on 
them  the  best  hopes  of  society  rest. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  think,  that  we  are  ex- 
alting intellectual  above  moral  and  religious  influence* 
They  may  tell  us  that  the  teaching  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth,  not  by  philosophers  and  boasters  of  wisdom, 
but  by  the  comparatively  weak  and  foolish,  is  the  great 
means  of  renovating  the  world.  This  truth  we  indeed 
regard  as  '^tiie  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  But 
let  none  imagine  that  its  chosen  temple  is  an  uncultivat- 
ed mind,  and  that  it  selects,  as  its  chief  organs,  the  lips 
of  the  unlearned.  Religious  and  moral  truth  is  indeed 
appointed  to  carry  forward  mankind;  but  not  as  con- 
ceived and  expounded  fay  narrow  minds,  not  as  dark- 
ened  by  the  ignorant,  not  as  debased  by  the  superstitious, 
not  as  subtilized  by  the  visionary,  not  as  thundered  oat 
by  the  intolerant  fanatic,  not  as  turned  into  a  drivelling 
cant  by  the  hypocrite.  Like  ail  other  truths,  it  requires 
for  its  full  reception  and  powerful  communication,  a  free 
and  vigorous  intellect.  Indeed,  its  grandeur  and  infi- 
nite connexions  demand  a  more  earnest  and  various  use 
of  our  faculties  than  any  other  subject.  As  a  sii^e 
illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  all 
moral  and  religious  truth  may  be  reduced  to  one  great 
and  central  thought.  Perfection  of  Mind;  a  thought 
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which  comprehends  aU  that  is  g^rious  in  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  which  reveals  to  us  the  end  and  happiness  of 
our  own  existence.  This  perfection  has  as  yet  only 
dawned  on  the  most  gifted  human  beings,  and  the  great 
purpose  of  our  present  and  future  existence  is,  to  en* 
large  our  conceptions  of  it  without  end,  and  to  embody 
and  make  them  manifest  m  character  and  life*  And  is 
this  sublime  thought  to  grow  within  us,  to  refine  itself 
from  error  and  impure  mixture,  to  receive  perpetual  ac- 
cessions of  brightness  from  the  study  of  God,  man,  and 
nature,  and  especially  to  be  communicated  powerfully  to 
others,  without  the  vigorous  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
nature  ?  Religion  has  been  wronged  by  nothing  more, 
than  by  being  separated  from  intellect ;  than  by  being 
removed  from  the  province  of  reason  and  free  research, 
bto  that  of  mystery  and  authority,  of  impulse  and  feeU 
ing.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  prevalent  forms  or  exhibit* 
tions  of  Christianity  are  comparatively  inert,  and  that 
most  which  is  written  on  the  subject  is  of  little  or  no 
worth.  Christianity  was  given,  not  to  contradict  and 
degrade  the  rational  nature,  but  to  call  it  forth,  to  en* 
large  its  range  and  its  powers.  It  admits  of  endless  de» 
velopement.  It  is  the  last  truth  which  should  remain 
stationary.  It  ought  to  be  so  explored  and  so  express* 
ed,  as  to  take  the  highest  place  in  a  nation's  literature, 
as  te  exalt  and  purify  aD  other  literature.  From  these 
remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  efficacy  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  iiteraiy  or  intellectual  influence  in  the  work 
of  human  improvement,  is  consistent  with  the  supreme 
importance  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impressions 
which  we  have  aimed  to  make,  our  readers  are  now 
prepared  to  inquire  with  interest  into  the  condition  and 
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prospects  of  literature  among  ourselres.  Do  we  pos- 
sess, indeed,  what  may  be  called  a  national  literature  ( 
Have  we  produced  eminent  writers  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  intellectual  effort  ?  Are  our  chief  resources 
of  instruction  and  literary  enjoyment  furnished  from  our- 
selves ?  *We  regret  that  the  reply  to  these  questions  b 
BO  obvious.  The  few  standard  works  which  we  have 
produced,  and  which  promise  to  five,  can  hardly,  by 
any  courtesy,  be  denominated  a  national  literature.  On 
this  point,  if  mailcs  and  proofs  of  our  real  condition  were 
needed,  we  should  find  them  in  the  current  apologies 
for  our  deficiencies.  Our  writers  are  accustomed  to 
plead*  in  our  excuse,  oar  yotrth^  the  necessities  of  a 
newly  settled  country,  and  the  direction  of  our  best 
talents  to  practical  fife.  Be  the  pleas  sufficient  or  not, 
one  thing  they  prove,  and  that  is,  our  consciousness  of 
having  failed  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  in- 
Itfests  of  the  intellect.  We  have  few  names  to  place 
by  the  side  of  the  great  names  in  science  and  literature 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  We  want  those  lights 
wMch  make  a  country  conspicuous  at  a  distance.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  that  European  envy -denies  our  just  claims. 
In  an  age  like  this,  when  die  literary  World  forms  a  great 
family,  and  the  products  of  mind  are  circulated  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  machinery,  it  is  a  nadon's  own 
fault,  if  its  name  be  not  pronounced  with  honor  beyond 
itself.  We  have  ourselves  heard,  and  delighted  to  hear, 
beyond  the  Alps,  our  country  designated  as  the  land  of 
Franklin.  This  name  had  scaled  that  mighty  barrier, 
and  made  us  known  where  our  institudons  and  modes 
of  life  were  hardly  better  understood  than  those  of  the 
natives  of  our  forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  ourselves  for  the  ab- 
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aence  of  a  commanding  literature^  by  urging  our  supe- 
rbrity  to  other  nations  in  our  institutions  for  the  dif 
fusion  of  elementary  knowledge  dirough  all  classes  of 
the  community.  We  have  here  just  cause  for  boasting, 
though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine.  That  there  are 
gross  deficiencies  in  our  common  schools,  and  that  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  they  communicate,  when 
compared  with*  the  time  spent  b  its  acquisition,  is  lam- 
entably small,  the  community  begin  to  feel.  There  is 
a  crying  need  for  a  higher  and  more  quickening  kihd  of 
instruction  than  the  laboring  part  of  society  have  yet 
received,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  cry  begins  to  be  heard. 
But,  allowing  our  elementary  institutions  to  be  ever  so 
perfect,  we  confess  that  they  do  not  sadsfy  us.  We 
want  something  niore.  A  dead  level  of  intellect,  even 
if  it  should  rise  above  what  is  common  in  other  nations, 
would  not  answer  our  wishes  and  hopes  for  our  country. 
We  want  great  minds  to  be  formed  among  us,  minds 
which  shall  be  felt  afar,  and  through  which  we  may  act 
on  tlie  world.  We  want  the  human  intellect  to  do  its 
utmost  here.  We  want  this  people  to  obtain  a  claim 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  by  adding  strength 
to  the  foundation,  and  fulness  and  splendor  to  tlie  devel- 
opement  of  moral  and  religious  truth  ;  by  originality  of 
thought,  by  discoveries  of  science,  and  by  contributions 
to  the  refining  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination. 

With  these  views  we  do  and  must  lament,  that,  howev- 
er we  surpass  other  nations  in  providing  for,  and  spread- 
ing elementaiy  instruction,  we  fall  behind  many  in  pro- 
vision for  the  liberal  training  of  the  intellect,  for  forming 
great  scholars,  for  communicating  that  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths,  which  can  alone 
originate  a  commanding  literature.     The  truth  ought  to 
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be  known.  There  is  among  us  much  superficial  koowl* 
edge,  but  little  severe,  persevering  research ;  little  of 
that  consuming  passion  for  new  truth,  which  makes  out- 
ward tilings  worthless ;  little  resolute  devodon  to  a  high 
intellectual  culture.  There  is  nowhere  a  literary  atmo- 
sphere, or  such  an  accumulation  of  literary  influence,  as 
determines  the  whole  strength  of  the  mind  to  its  own 
enlargement,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  itself  m  endur- 
ing forms.  Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  followed 
out  any  great  subject  of  thought  patiently,  laboriously, 
so  as  to  know  dioroughly  what  others  have  discovered 
and  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  occupy  a  ground 
from  which  new  views  may  be  gained.  Of  course,  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  found.  This  country  has  produced 
original  and  profound  thinkers.  We  have  named  Frank- 
lin, and  we  may  name  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age,  though  unhappily  his  mind  was  lost,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  literature,  and  we  fear  to  religion,  by 
vassalage  to  a  false  theology.  His  work  on  the  Will 
throws,  indeed,  no  light  on  human  nature,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  nobleness  of  the  subject,  gives  no  great  or 
elevated  thoughts ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  logical  acute- 
ncbS  and  controversial  power,  it  certainly  ranks  in  the 
very  highest  class  of  metaphysical  writings.  We  might 
also  name  living  authors  who  do  honor  to  their  country. 
Still,  we  may  say,  we  chiefly  prize  what  has  been  done 
among  us,  as  a  promise  of  higher  and  more  extensive 
efibn.  Patriotism,  as  well  as  virtue,  forbids  us  to  bum 
incense  to  national  vanity.  The  truth  should  be  seen 
and  feh.  In  an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity,,  we 
rely  chiefly  for  intellectual  excitement  and  enjoyment  on 
foreign  minds,  nor  is  our  own  mind  felt  abroad.  Whilst 
clamoring  against  dependeqce  on  European   manufac- 
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tures>  we  contentedly  rely  on  Europe  for  the  nobler 
and  more  important  fabrics  of  the  intellect.  We  boast 
of  our  political  institutions,  and  receive  our  chief  teach* 
ings,  books,  impressions,  from  the  school  of  monarchy. 
True,  we  labor  under  disadvantages.  But,  if  our  liber- 
ty deserves  the  praise  which  it  receives,  it  is  ^ore  than 
a  balance  for  these.  We  believe  that  it  is.  We  be« 
lieve  that  it  does  open  to  us  an  indefinite  intellectual 
progress.  Did  we  not  so  regard  it,  we  should  value  it 
litde.  If  hereditary  governments  minister  most  to  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  it  were  better  to  restore  them  than 
to  cling  to  a  barren  freedom.  Let  us  not  expose  liberty 
to  this  reproach.  Let  us  prove,  by  more  generous 
provisions  for  the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge^ 
for  the  training  of  great  minds,  and  for  the  joint  culture 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  that  we  are  more 
and  more  instructed,  by  freedom,  m  the  worth  and 
greatness  of  human  natiure,  and  in  the  obligation  of  con- 
tributii^  to  its  strength  and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  our  literature. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  obstruct  its  advancement ;  and  we  are  immedi- 
ately struck  by  one  so  prevalent,  as  to  deserve  distinct 
notice.  We  refer  to  the  common  doctrine,  that  we 
need,  in  this  country,  useful  knowledge,  rather  than 
profound,  extensive,  and  elegant  literature,  and  that  this 
last,  if  we  covet  it,  may  be  imported  from  abroad  in 
such  variety  and  abundance,  as  to  save  us  the  necessity 
of  producing  it  among  ourselves.  How  far  are  these 
opinions  just  ?     This  question  we  purpose  to  answer. 

That  useful  knowledge  should  receive  our  first  and 
chief  care,  we  mean  not  to  dispute.  But  in  our  views 
of  uulity,  we  may  differ  fmm  some  who  take  this  po* 
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sitiOD.  There  are  those  who  confine  this  term  to  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  means  of 
producing  them.  And  is  it  true,  that  we  need  no 
knowledge,  but  that  which  clothes  and  feeds  us  ?  Is 
it  true,  that  all  studies  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  such 
as  teach  us  to  act  on  matter,  and  to  turn  it  to  our  use  ? 
Happily,  human  nature  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this 
narrow  utility.  It  is  bteresting  to  observe  how  the 
very  mechanical  arts,  which  are  especially  designed  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  are  per- 
petually passing  these  limits ;  bow  they  disdain  to  stop 
ait  mere  convenience.  A  large  and  increasmg  propor- 
doQ  of  mechanical  labor  is  given  to  the  gratification  of 
an  elegant  taste.  How  simple  would  be  the  art  of  build- 
ings if  it  lihiited  itself  to  the  constrivction  of  a  comfort- 
able shelter  I  How  many  ships  should  we  dismantle, 
and  how  many  basy  trades  put  to  rest,  were  dress  and 
fiimiture  reduced  to  the  standard  of  convenience  !  This 
^'  utility  "  would  work  a  great  change  in  town  and  coun- 
try, would  level  to  the  dust  the  wonders  of  architecture, 
would  annihilate  the  fine  arts,  and  blot  out  innumerable 
beauties,  which  the  hand  of  taste  has  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Happily,  human  nature  is  too  strong 
for  the  utilitarian.  It  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  the  con- 
venient. No  passion  unfolds  itself  sooner  than  the  love 
of  the  ornamental.  The  savage  decorates  his  person, 
and  the  child  is  more  struck  with  the  beauty  than  the 
uses  of  its  raiment.  So  far  from  limiting  ourselves  to 
convenient  food  and  raiment,  we  enjoy  but  litde  a  repast 
which  is  not  arranged  with  soni^  degree  of  order  and 
taste  ;  and  a  man  who  should  consult  comfort  alone  in 
his  wardrobe,  would  find  himself  an  unwelcome  guest 
in  circles  which  he  would  ve^  reluctantly  forego.     We 
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are  aware  that  the  propensity  to  which  we  have  referred, 
often  breaks  out  in  extravagance  and  ruinous  luxury. 
We  know  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  often  vitiated  by 
vanity,  and  that,  when  so  perverted,  it  impairs,  some- 
times destroys,  the  soundness  and  simplicity  of  the  mind 
and  the  relish  for  true  glory.  Still  it  teaches,  even  in  its 
excesses,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  an  indestructible 
principle  of  our  nature,  and  this  single  truth  is  enough 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar  notions  of  utility. 

We  have  said  that  we  prize,  as  highly  as  any,  useful 
knowledge.  But  by  this  we  mean  knowledge  which 
answers  and  ministers  to  our  complex  and  various  na- 
ture ;  we  mean  that  which  is  useful,  not  only  to  the 
animal  man,  but  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
man  ;  useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  faculties,  whose  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  m  their  free  and  harmonious  ex- 
ercise. We  grants  that  there  is  primary  necessity  for 
that  mformation  and  skill  by  which  subsistence  is  earned, 
and  life  is  preserved  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live, 
in  order  to  act  and  improve.  But  life  is  the  means ; 
action  and  improvement  the  end  ;  and  who  will  deny 
that  the  noblest  utility  belongs  to  that  knowledge,  by 
which  the  chief  purpose  of  our  creation  is  accomplished  f 
According  to  these  views,  a  people  should  honor  and 
cultivate,  as  unspeakably  useful,  that  literature  which 
corresponds  to,  and  calls  forth,  the  highest  faculties  ; 
which  expresses  and  communicates  energy  of  thought, 
fruitfulness  of  invention,  force  of  moral  purpose,  a  thirst 
for  the  true,  and  a  delight  in  the  beauuful.  According 
to  these  views,  we  attach  special  importance  to  those 
branches  of  literature  which  relate  to  human  nature,  and 
which  give  it  a  consciousness  of  its  own  powers.  His- 
tory has  a  noble  use,  for  it  shows  us  human  beings  m 
22* 
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various  and  opposite  conditions,  in  their  strength  and 
weakness,  in  their  progress  and  relapses^  and  thus  re- 
veals tlie  causes  and  means  by  which  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  the  race  may  be  enlarged.  Poetry  is  useful, 
by  touching  deep  springs  in  the  human  soul ;  by  giving 
voice  to  its  more  delicate  feelings  ;  by  breathing  out,  and 
making  more  intelligible,  the  sympathy  which  subsists 
between  tlie  mind  and  the  outward  universe ;  by  creating 
beautiful  forms  of  manifestations  for  great  moral  truths. 
Above  all,  that  higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  of  the  foun- 
dation of  knowledge,  of  duty,  of  perfection,  of  our  re- 
lations to  the  spiritual  world,  and  especially  to  God; 
this  has  a  usefulness  so  peculiar  as  to  throw  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge  into  obscurity ;  and  a  people, 
among  whom  this  does  not  find  honor,  has  liitle  ground 
to  boast  of  Its  superiority  to  nncivili;&ed  tribes.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  utility,  with  us,  has  a 
broad  meaning.  In  truth,  we  are  slow  to  condemn  as 
useless,  any  researches  or  discoveries  of  original  and 
strong  minds,  even  when  we  discern  in  them  no  bearing 
on  any  interests  of  mankind ;  for  all  truth  is  of  a  prolific 
nature,  and  has  connexions  not  immediately  perceived ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  what  we  call  vain  speculations,  may, 
at  no  distant  period,  link  themselves  with  some  new 
facts  or  theories,  and  guide  a  profound  thinker  to  the 
most  important  results.  The  ancient  mathematician, 
when  absorbed  in  solitary  diought,  little  imagined  that 
his  theorems,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be  applied 
by  the  mind  of  Newton  to  the  solution  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  and  not  only  to  guide  the  astronomer 
through  the  heavens,  but  the  navigator  through  tlie  path- 
less ocean.     For  ourselves,  we  incline  to  hope  much 
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Grom  tnidis,  wfaicik  are  pardcnlarty  decried  as  usdess ; 
for  the  noblest  and  most  useful  truth  is  of  an  abstract 
or  universal  nature  ;  and  yet  the  abstract,  though  sus- 
ceptible of  mfinite  application,  is  generally,  as  we  know, 
opposed  to  the  practical. 

We  maintain,  that  a  people,  which  has  any  serious 
purpose  of  takmg  a  place  among  improved  communities, 
should  studiously  promote  within  itself  every  variety  of 
intellectual  exertion.  It  should  resolve  strenuotisly  to 
be  surpassed  by  none.  It  should  feel  that  mind  is  the 
creative  power,  through  which  all  the  resources  of  na- 
ture are  to  be  turned  to  account,  and  by  which  a  people 
is  to  spread  its  influence,  and  establish  the  noblest  form 
of  empire.  It  should  train  within  itself  men  able  to 
understand  and  to  use  whatever  is  thought  and  discov 
ered  over  the  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass  of  human 
knowledge  should  exist  among  a  people,  not  in  neg« 
lected  libraries,  but  in  its  higher  minds.  Among  its 
most  cherished  institutions,  should  be  those,  which  will 
ensure  to  it  ripe  scholars,  explorers  of  ancient  learning, 
profound  historians  and  mathematicians,  intellectual  la- 
borers devoted  to  physical  and  moral  science,  and  to 
the  creation  of  a  refined  and  beautiful  literature. 

Let  us  not  be  misimderstood.  We  have  no  desire 
to  rear  in  our  country  a  race  of  pedants,  of  solemn 
triflers,  of  laborious  commentators  on  the  mysteries  of 
a  Greek  accent  or  a  rusty  coin.  We  would  have  men 
explore  antiquity,  not  to  bury  themselves  in  its  dust, 
but  to  learn  its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune  with  its  su- 
perior minds,  as  to  accumulate  on  the  present  age,  the 
influences  of  whatever  was  great  and  wise  in  former 
times.  What  we  want  is,  that  those  among  us,  whom 
God  has  gifted  to  com|Hrehend  whatever  b  now  known, 
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and  to  rise  to  new  truths,  may  find  aids  and  institutions 
to  fit  them  for  their  high  callmg,  and  may  become  at 
once  springs  of  a  higher  intellectual  life  to  their  own 
country,  and  joint  workers  with  the  great  of  all  nations 
and  times  in  carrying  forward  their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said,  that  foreign  scholars, 
bred  under  institutions  which  this  country  cannot  sup- 
port, may  do  our  intellectual  work,  and  send  us  books 
and  learning  to  meet  our  wants.  To  this  we  have  much 
to  answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  reply,  that,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  higher  literature  of  other  nations,  we 
must  place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  them.  The  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  machmery  we  can  use,  without  any 
portion  of  the  skill  that  produced  them.  But  works  of 
taste  and  genius,  and  profound  investigations  of  phi- 
losophy, can  only  be  estimated  and  enjoyed  through 
a  culture  and  power  corresponding  to  that  from  which 
they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  an  immense 
gain  to  a  people,  to  have  in  its  own  bosom,  among  its 
own  sons,  men  of  distinguished  intellect.  Such  men 
give  a  spring  and  life  to  a  community  by  their  presence, 
their  society,  their  fame  ;  and  what  ()^serves  remark, 
such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  b  a  republic  like  our 
own  ;  for  here  the  different  classes  of  society  flow  to- 
gether and  act  powerfully  on  each  other,  and  a  free 
communication,  elsewhere  unknown,  is  established  be- 
tween the  gifted  few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  good  fruits  of  liberty,  that  it  increases  the  diffii* 
siveness  of  intellect ;  and  accordingly  a  free  country  is, 
above  all  others,  false  to  itself,  in  withholding  from  its 
superior  minds  the  means  of  enlargement. 

We  next  observe,  and  we  think  the  observation  iro* 
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portant,  that  the  facility  with  which  we  receive  the  lit- 
erature of  foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a  reason 
for  neglecting  our  own,  is  a  strong  motive  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. We  mean  not  to  be  paradoxical,  but  we  believe 
tliat  it  would  be  better  to  admit  no  books  from  abroad, 
than  to  make  them  substitutes  for  our  own  intellectual 
activity.  The  more  we  receive  from  other  countries, 
the  greater  the  need  of  an  original  literature.  A  peo- 
ple, into  whose  minds  tlie  thoughts  of  foreigners  are 
poured  perpetually,  needs  an  energy  within  itself  to  re- 
sist, to  modify  this  mighty  influence,  and,  without  it,  will 
inevitably  sink  under  the  worst  bondage,  will  become 
intellectually  tame  and  enslaved.  We  have  certainly  no 
desire  to  complete  our  restrictive  system,  by  adding  to 
it  a  literary  non-intercourse  law.  We  rejoice  in  the 
increasing  intellectual  connexion  between  this  country 
and  the  old  world.  But  sooner  would  we  rupture  it, 
than  see  our  country  sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  for- 
eign teachers.  It  were  better  to  have  no  literature, 
than  form  ourselves  unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one.  The 
true  sovereigns  of  a  country  are  those  who  determine 
its  mind,  its  modes  of  thinking,  its  tastes,  its  principles  ; 
and  we  cannot  consent  to  lodge  this  sovereignty  in  the 
hands  of  stranger^.  A  country,  like  an  individual,  has 
dignity  and  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  self-formed. 
There  is  a  great  stir  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  manu-* 
bcturing  of  our  own  clothing.  We  say,  let  others  spin 
and  weave  for  us,  but  let  them  not  think  for  us.  A 
people,  whose  government  and  laws  are  nothing  but  the 
embodying  of  public  opinion,  should  jealously  guard  this 
opinion  against  foreign  dictation.  We  need  a  literature 
to  counteract,  and  to  use  wisely  the  literature  which 
we  import.     We  need  an  inward  power  proportionate 
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to  that  which  is  exa-ted  on  us,  as  the  means  of  self- 
subsistence.  It  is  particularly  true  of  a  people,  whose 
institutions  demand  for  their  support  a  free  and  bold 
spirit,  that  they  should  be  able  to  subject  to  a  manly 
and  independent  criticism,  whatever  comes  from  abroad. 
These  views  seem  to  us  to  deserve  serious  attention. 
We  are  more  and  more  a  reading  people.  Books  are 
already  among  the  most  powerful  influences  here.  The 
question  is,  shall  Europe,  through  these,  fashion  us  after 
its  pleasure  i  Shall  America  be  only  an  echo  of  what 
is  thought  and  written  under  the  aristocracies  beyond 
the  ocean  ? 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  this.  A  foreign  lit- 
erature will  always,  m  a  measure,  be  foreign.  It  has 
sprung  from  the  soul  of  another  people,  which,  however 
like,  is  still  not  our  own  soul.  Every  people  has  much 
in  its  own  character  and  feelings,  which  can  only  be 
embodied  by  its  own  writers,  and  which,  when  trans- 
fused through  literature,  makes  it  touchbg  and  true, 
like  the  voice  of  our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  in  favor  of  native 
literature,  which,  if  less  obvious,  is,  we  believe,  not 
less  sound  than  those  now  already  adduced.  We  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  Uterature  as  the  expression,  the  com- 
munication, of  the  higher  minds  in  a  community.  We 
now  add,  that  it  does  much  more  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  form  such  minds,  so  that,  without  it,  a  people 
wants  one  of  the  chief  means  of  educating  or  perfect; 
bg  talent  and  genius.  One  of  the  great  laws  of  our 
nature,  and  a  law  singularly  important  to  social  beings, 
is,  that  the  intellect  enlarges  and  strengthens  itself  by 
expressing  worthily  its  best  views.  In  this,  as  in  otlier 
respects,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive 
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Superior  minds  are  formed,  not  merely  by  solitary 
diought,  but  almost  as  much  by  communication.  Great 
thoughts  are  never  fully  possessed,  till  be  who  has  con- 
ceived them  has  given  them  fit  utterance.  One  of  the 
noblest  and  most  invigorating  labors  of  genius  is,  to 
clothe  its  conceptions  in  clear  and  glorious  forms,  to 
give  them  existence  in  other  souls.  Thus  literature 
creates,  as  well  as  manifests,  intellectual  power,  and, 
without  it,  the  highest  minds  will  never  be  summoned 
to  the  most  mvigorating  action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brings  his  faculties  to 
bear  with  their  whole  force  on  a  subject,  until  he  writes 
upon  it  for  the  instruction  or  gratification  of  others. 
To  place  it  clearly  before  others,  he  feels  the  necessity 
of  viewing  it  more  vividly  himself.  By  attempting  to 
seize  his  thoughts,  and  fix  ttiem  in  an  enduring  form, 
he  finds  them  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  to  a  degree 
which  be  did  not  suspect,  and  toils  for  a  precision  and 
harmony  of  views,  of  which  he  never  before  felt  the 
need.  He  places  his  subject  in  new  lights ;  submits  it 
to  a  searching  analysis  ;  compares  and  connects  with  it 
his  various  knowledge  ;  seeks  for  it  new  illustrations  and 
analogies  ;  weighs  objections  ;  and,  through  these  pro- 
cesses, often  arrives  at  higher  truths  thaii  he  at  first 
aimed  to  illustrate.  Dim  conceptions  grow  bright.  Glo- 
rious thoughts,  which  had  darted  as  meteors  through 
the  mind,  are  arrested,  and  gradually  shine  with  a  sun- 
Itke  splendor,  with  prolific  energy,  on  the  inteUect  and 
heart.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  a  great 
mind,  that  it  is  prone  to  rush  into  twilight  regions,  and 
to  catch  faint  glimmerings  of  distant  and  unbounded 
prospects ;  and  nothing  perhaps  aids  it  more  to  pierce 
the  shadows  which  surround  it,  than  the  labor  to  un- 
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fold  to  Other  minds  the  indistinct  conceptions  which  have 
dawned  on  its  own.  Even  where  composition  yields 
no  such  fruits,  it  is  still  a  great  intellectual  help.  It 
always  favors  comprehensive  and  systematical  views 
The  laborious  distribution  of  a  great  subject,  so  as  to 
assign  to  each  part  or  topic  its  just  position  and  due 
proportion,  is  singularly  fitted  to  give  compass  and  per- 
severing force  of  thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  consideration 
of  style,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think  that  a  people 
among  whom  this  is  neglected,  wants  one  important  in- 
tellectual aid.  In  this,  great  power  is  exerted,  and  by 
exertion  mcreased.  To  the  multitude,  indeed,  language 
seems  so  natural  an  instrument,  that  to  use  it  with  clear- 
ness and  energy  seems  no  great  effort.  It  is  framed, 
they  think,  to  the  writer's  hand,  and  so  continually  em- 
ployed as  to  need  little  thought  or  skill.  But  in  nothing 
b  the  creative  power  of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  lliai^ 
in  his  style.  True,  his  words  may  be  found  in  the 
dictionary.  But  there  they  lie  disjointed  and  dead. 
What  a  wonderful  life  does  he  breathe  into  them  by 
compactmg  them  into  his  sentences  !  Perhaps  he  uses 
no  term  which  has  not  been  hackneyed  by  ordinaiy  wTi- 
ters ;  and  yet  with  these  vulgar  materials  what  miracles 
does  he  achieve !  What  a  world  of  thought  does  he 
condense  into  a  phrase  !  By  new  combinations  of  com- 
mon words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what  a  blaze  of  light 
does  he  pour  over  his  subject !  Power  of  style  de- 
pends very  little  on  the  structure  or  copiousness  of  the 
language  which  the  writer  of  genius  employs,  but  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  his  own  mind.  The  words,  arranged  in 
bis  dictionary,  are  no  more  fitted  to  depict  his  thoi^hts, 
th{ui  the  blpck  of  marble  in  the  sculptor's   shop,  to 
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show  forth  tbe  conceptions  which  are  dawning  in  his 
aund.  Both  are  inert  materials.  The  power,  which 
pervades  thena,  comes  from  the  soul ;  and  the  same 
creative  energy  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  a 
noble  style,  as  in  extracting  beautiful  forms  from  lifeless 
stone.  How  unfaithful,  then,  is  a  nation  to  its  own  intel- 
•  lect,  in  which  gtace  and  force  of  style  receive  no  culture. 
The  remarks  now  made  on  the  importance  of  litera- 
ture as  a  means  of  educating  talent  and  genius,  we  are 
aware,  do  not  apply  equally  to  all  subjects  or  kinds  of 
knowledge.  In  the  exact  or  physical  sciences,  a  man 
may  acquire  much  without  composition,  and  may  make 
discoveries  without  registering  them.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  that,  by  a  systematic  developement  of 
his  views  in  a  luminous  style,  he  will  bring  great  aid 
to  his  own  faculties,  as  well  as  to  others\  It  is  on  the 
vast  subjects  of  morals  and  human  nature,  that  the  mind 
especially  strengthens  itself  by  elaborate  composition  ; 
and  these,  let  it  be  remembered,  form  the  staple  of  the 
highest  literature.  Moral  truth,  under  which  we  include 
every  thing  relating  to  mind  and  character,  is  of  a  re- 
fined and  subtile,  as  well  as  elevated  nature,  and  requires 
the  joint  and  full  exercise  of  discrimination,  invention, 
imagination,  and  sensibility,  to  give  it  'effectual  utter- 
ance. A  writer,  who  would  make  it  visible  and  power- 
ful, must  strive  to  join  an  austere  logic  to  a  fervent  elo- 
quence ;  must  place  it  in  various  lights  ;  must  create  for 
it  interesting  forms  ;  must  wed  it  to  beauty  ;  must  illu- 
minate it  by  similitudes  and  contrasts  ;  must  show  its 
correspondence  with  the  outward  world  ;  perhaps  must 
frantie  for  it  a  vast  machinery  of  fiction.  How  mvigor- 
ating  are  these  efforts  I  Yet  it  is  only  in  writing,  in 
ekbonite  composition,  that  they  are  deliberately  called 
VOL.  I.  23 
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forth  and  sustained,  and  without  literature,  they  would 
almost  cease.  It  may  be  said  of  many  truths,  that  greats 
er  intellectual  energy  is  required  to  express  them  with 
effect,  than  to  conceive  them ;  so  that  a  nation,  which 
does  not  encourage  this  expression,  impoverishes  so  br 
its  own  mind.  Take,  for  example,  Shakspeare's  Ham- 
let. This  is  a  developement  of  a  singularly  interesting 
view  of  human  nature.  It  shows  us  a  mind,  to  which 
life  is  a  burden  ;  in  which  the  powers  of  meditation  and 
feeling  are  disproportioned  to  the  active  powers  ;  which 
sinks  imder  its  own  weight,  under  the  consciousness  of 
wanting  energies  commensurate  with  its  visions  of  good, 
with  its  sore  trials,  and  with  the  solemn  task  which  is 
laid  upon  it.  To  conceive  clearly  tliis  form  of  human 
nature,  shows  mdeed  the  genius  of  the  writer.  But 
what  a  new  power  is  required  to  bring  it  out  in  such 
a  drama  as  Shakspeare's  ;  to  give  it  life  and  action  ; 
to  invent  for  it  circumstances  and  subordinate  charac- 
ters, fitted  to  call  it  forth  ;  to  give  it  tones  of  truth  and 
nature  ;  to  show  the  hues  which  it  casts  over  all  the 
objects  of  thought !  This  intellectual  energy  we  all 
perceive  ;  and  this  was  not  merely  manifested  in  Shak- 
speare's work,  but,  without  such  a  work,  it  would  not 
have  been  awakened.  His  invention  would  have  slum- 
bered, had  he  not  desired  to  give  forth  his  mind,  in  a 
visible  and  enduring  form.  Thus  literature  is  the  nurse 
of  genius.  Through  this,  genius  learns  its  own  strength, 
and  continually  accumulates  it ;  and  of  course,  in  a 
country  without  literature,  genius,  however  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  Creator,  will  languish,  and  will  fail  to  ful- 
fil its  great  duty  of  quickening  the  mass  amidst  which  it 
lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last,  and  what  we  deem  a 
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weighty  aigument  in  favor  of  a  native  literature.  We 
desire  and  would  cherish  it,  because  we  hope* from  it 
unportant  aids  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  nature. 
We  believe,  daat  a  literature,  springing  up  in  this  new 
soil,  would  bear  new  fruits,  and,  in  some  respects,  more 
precious  fruits,  than  are  elsewhere  produced.  We  know 
that  our  hopes  may  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  diat 
national  vanity,  which,  with  too  much  reason,  is  placed 
by  foreigners  among  our  besetting  sins.  But  we  speak 
firom  calm  and  deliberate  conviction.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that,  as  a  people,  we  occupy  a  position,  from 
which  the  great  subjects  of  literature  may  be  viewed 
more  justly  than  from  those  which  most  other  nations 
bold.  Undoubtedly  we  labor  under  disadvantages.  We 
want  the  literary  apparatus  of  Europe  ;  her  libraries,  her 
universities,  her  learned  institutions,  her  race  of  pro* 
fessed  scholars,  her  spots  consecrated  by  the  meniory 
of  sages,  and  a  thousand  stirring  associations  which  hov- 
er over  ancient  nurseries  of  learning.  But  the  mind  is 
not  a  local  power.  Its  spring  b  widiin  itself,  and,  un» 
der  the  insphration  of  liberal  and  high  feeling,  it  may  at- 
tain and  worthily  express  nobler  truth  than  outward  helps 
could  reveal. 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country  is,  that  we  en* 
joy  some  peculiar  advantages  for  understanding  our  own 
nature.  Man  is  the  great  subject  of  literature,  and  just- 
er  and  profounder  views  of  man  may  be  expected  here, 
than  elsewhere.  In  Europe,  political  and  artificial  dis-* 
tinctions  have,  more  or  less,  triumphed  over  and  ob« 
scured  our  common  nature.  In  Europe,  we  meet  kings, 
nobles^  priests,  peasants.  How  much  rarer  is  it  to  meet 
men ;  by  which  we  mean,  human  beings  conscious  of 
dieir  own  nature,  and  conscious  of  the  utter  worthless* 
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D6SS  of  all  outward  distinctionsy  complured  with  what  is 
treasured  up  in  their  own  souls.  Man  does  not  value 
himself  as  man.  It  is  for  his  blood,  his  rank,  or  some 
artificial  distinction,  and  not  for  the  attributes  of  human- 
ity, that  he  holds  himself  in  respect.  The  institutions 
of  the  old  world  all  tend  to  throw  obscurity  over  what 
we  most  need  to  know,  and  that  is,  the  worth  and  claims 
of  a  human  being.  We  know  that  great  improvements 
in  this  respect  are  going  on  abroad.  Still  the  many  are 
too  often  postponed  to  the  few.  The  mass  o(  men  are 
regarded  as  instruments  to  work  with,  as  materiab  to  be 
shaped  for  the  use  of  their  superiors.  That  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  nature,  which  contains,  as  a  germ,  all 
nobler  thoughts,  which  teaches  us  at  once  self-respect 
and  respect  for  others,  and  which  binds  us  to  God  by 
filial  sentiment  and  hope,  this  has  been  repressed,  kept 
down  by  establishments  founded  in  force  ;  and  literature, 
in  all  its  departments,  bears,  we  think,  the  traces  of  this 
inward  degradation.  We  conceive  that  our  position*fie 
vors  a  juster  and  profounder  estimate  of  human  nature. 
We  mean  not  to  boast,  but  there  are  fewer  obstnicUons 
to  that  moral  consciousness,  that  consciousness  of  hu- 
manity, of  which  we  have  spoken.  Man  is  not  hidden 
from  us  by  so  many  disguises  as  in  the  old  world.  The 
essential  equality  of  all  hmnan  beings,  founded  on  the 
possession  of  a  spiritual,  progressive,  immortal  niature, 
is,  we  hope,  better  understood ;  and  nothing  more  dian 
this  single  conviction  is  needed,  to  work  the  mildest 
changes  in  every  province  of  human  life  and  of  human 
thought. 

We  have  stated  what  seems  to  us  our  most  important 
distinction.  But  our  position  has  other  advantages.  The 
mere  circimistance  of  its  bemg  a  new  one,  ^ves  reason 
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to  hope  for  some  new  inteHectual  activity,  some  fresh- 
er views  of  nature  and  life.  We  are  not  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  antiquated  institutions,  time-hallowed 
abuses,  and  the  remnants  of  feudal  barbarism.  The  ab« 
sence  of  a  religious  establishment  is  an  immense  gain, 
as  far  as  originality  of  mind  is  in  question  ;  for  an  es« 
tablishment,  however  advantageous  in  other  respects,  is, 
by  its  nature,  hostile  to  discovery  and  progress.  To 
keep  the  mind  where  it  is,  to  fasten  the  notions  of  o^e 
age  on  all  future  time,  is  its  aim  and  proper  business  ; 
and  if  it  happened,  as  has  generally  been  the  case,  to 
grow  up  in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion,  when,  as  his- 
tory demonstrates,  the  church  was  overrun  with  error, 
it  cannot  but  perpetuate  darkness  and  mental  bondage. 
Among  us,  intellect,  though  far  from  being  free,  has 
broken  some  of  the  chains  *  of  other  countries,  and  is 
noore  likely,  we  conceive,  to  propose  to  itself  its  legiti- 
naate  okject,  truth,  —  everlasting  and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  literature  of  the  old  world.  It  is  our  daily  nutri- 
ment. We  feel  our  debt  to  be  immense  to  the  glorious 
company  of  pure  and  wise  minds,  which  in  foreign  lands 
have  bequeathed  us  in  writing  their  choicest  thoughts 
and  holiest  feelings.  Still  we  feel,  that  all  existing  lit* 
erature  has  been  produced  under  influences,  which  have 
necessarily  mixed  with  it  much  error  and  corruption  ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  pass,  and  must  pass, 
ond^r  rigorous  review.  For  example,  we  think  that  the 
history  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  re-written.  Men  im- 
bued with  the  prejudices  which  thrive  under  aristocracies 
and  state  religions,  cannot  understand  it.  Past  ages, 
with  their  great  events,  and  great  men,  are  to  undergo, 
we  think,  a  new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.  It  is 
23* 
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plaio,  that  history  is  already  viewed  undor  new  aspects, 
and  we  believe,  that  the  true  principles  for  studying  and 
writing  it  are  to  be  unfolded  here,  at  least  as -rapidly  as 
in  other  countries.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  literatture  an 
immense  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  most  interesting 
questions  to  mankind  are  yet  in  debate.  Great  princi- 
ples are  yet  to  be  settled  in  criticism,  in  morals,  in  pol- 
itics ;  and,  above  all,  the  true  character  of  religion  is  to 
b^  rescued  from  the  disguises  and  corruptions  of  ages. 
We  want  a  reformation.  We  want  a  literature,  in  which 
genius  will  pay  supreme,  if  not  undivided  homage,  to 
truth  and  virtue  ;  in  which  the  childish  admiration  of 
what  has  been  called  greatness,  will  give  place  to  a  wise 
moral  judgment ;  which  will  breathe  reverrace  for  the 
mind,  and  elevating  thoughts  of  God.  The  part  which 
this  country  is  to  bear  in  this  great  intellectual  reform, 
we  presume  not  to  predict.  We  feel,  however,  that,  if 
true  to  itself,  it  will  have  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
giving  new  impulses  to  the  human  mind.  This  is  our 
cherished  hope.  We  should  have  no  heart  to  encourage 
native  literature,  did  we  not  hope  that  it  would  become 
instinct  with  a  new  spirit.  We  cannot  admit  the  thought, 
that  this  country  is  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  old 
world.  We  delight  to  believe  that  God,  in  tlie  fubess 
of  time,  has  brought  a  new  continent  to  light,  in  order 
that  the  human  mind  should  move  here  with  a  new  free- 
dom, should  franoi^  new  social  institutions,  should  ex- 
plore new  paths,  and  reap  new  harvests.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  estimate  nations  by  their  creative  energies, 
and  we  shall  blush  for  our  country,  if,  in  circumstances 
so  peculiar,  original,  and  creative,  it  shall  satisfy  itself 
with  a  passive  reception  and  mechanical  reiteration  of 
the  thou^ts  o(  strangers. 
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We  have  now  completed  our  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  a  native  literature.  The  next  great  topic  is, 
the  means  of  producing  it ;  and  here  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  enlarge;  yet  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
A  primary  and  essential  means  of  the  improTement  of 
our  literature,  is,  that,  as  a  people,  we  should  feel  its 
▼alue,  shoiild  desire  it,  should  demand  it,  should  en* 
courage  it,  and  should  give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  It 
will  come  if  called  for ;  and,  under  this  conviction,  we 
liave  now  labored  to  create  a  want  for  it  in  the  com- 
munity. We  say,  that  we  must  call  for  it;  by  which 
we  mean,  not  merely  that  we  must  invite  it  by  good 
wishes  and  kind  words,  but  must  make  liberal  provision 
fcr  itJtellectual  education.  We  must  enlarge  our  literary 
institutions,  secure  more  extensive  and  profound  teacli- 
ing,  and  furnish  helps  and  resources  to  men  of  superior 
talent  for  continued,  laborious  research.  As  yet,  intei' 
loctual  labor,  devoted  to  a  thorough  investigation  and 
a  full  devolopement  of  great  subjects,  is  almost  unknown 
among  us ;  and,  without  it,  we  shall  certainly  rear  few 
lasting  monuments  of  thought.  We  boast  of  oiu*  pri- 
nuiry  schools.  We  want  universities  worthy  of  the 
name,  where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary  zeal  may  pos- 
sess himself  of  all  that  is  yet  known,  and  may  strength- 
en himself  by  intercourse  with  kindred  minds.  We 
know  it  will  be  said,  that  we  cannot  afford  these.  But 
it  is  not  so.  We  are  rich  enough  for  ostentation,  for 
intemperance,  for  luxury.  We  can  lavish  millions  on 
fashion,  on  furniture,  on  dress,  on  our  palaces,  on  our 
pleasures  ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  spend  for  the  mind. 
Where  lies  our.  poverty  ?     In  the  purse,  or  in  the  soul  f 

We  have  spoken  of  improved  institutions  as  essential 
to  an  improved  literature.    We  beg,  however,  not  to  be 
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misunderstood,  as  if  these  were  invested  with  a  creat* 
ing  power,  or  would  necessariiy  yield  the  results  which 
we  desire.  They  are  the  means,  not  causes,  of  ad« 
vancement.  Literature  depends  on  individual  genius, 
and  this,  though  fostered,  cannot  be  created  by  outward 
helps.  No  human  mechanism  can  produce  original 
thought.  After  all  the  attempts  to  explain  by  educa* 
tion  the  varieties  of  intellect,  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  minds,  like  all  the  other  products  of  nature, 
have  original  and  indestructible  differences  ;  that  they 
are  not  exempted  from  that  great  and  beautiful  law, 
which  joins  with  strong  resemblances  as  strong  diver- 
sities ;  and,  of  consequence,  we  believe,  that  the  men 
who  are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  bring  with  them 
their  commission  and  power  from  God.  Still,  whilst 
institutions  cannot  create,  they  may  and  do  unfold  geni- 
us ;  and,  for  want  of  them,  great  minds  often  slumber 
or  run  to  waste,  whilst  a  still  larger  class,  who  want 
genius,  but  possess  admirable  powers,  fail  of  that  cul* 
ture,  through  which  they  might  enjoy  and  approach  their 
more  gifted  brethren. 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give  aid  to  litera- 
ture, by  founding  wise  and  enlarged  institutions.  They 
may  do  much  more.  They  may  exert  a  nobler  patron- 
age. By  cherishing  in  their  own  breasts  the  love  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  freedom,  they  may. do  much  to  nurse 
and  kindle  genius  in  its  favored  possessors.  There  is 
a  constant  reaction  between  a  community  and  the  great 
minds  which  spring  up  within  it,  and  they  fonn  one 
another.  In  truth,  great  minds  are  developed  more  by 
the  spirit  and  character  of  tlie  people  to  which  they  be* 
long,  than  by  all  other  causes.  Thus,  a  free  spirit,  a 
thirst  for  new  and  higher  knowledge  in  a  community. 
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floes  infinitcdj  more,  for -literatiire,  than  the  most  6|llen» 
did  bene&Dtions'  under  despotism.  A  nation  under  anjr 
poweiful  excitement,  becomes  fruitfn]  of  talent.  Among 
a  people  caHed  to  discuss  great  questions,  to  contend 
for  great  interests,  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  pub* 
lie  weal,  we  always  find  new  and  unsuspected  energies 
of  thought  brou^t  out«  A  mercenary,  selfish,  luxuri- 
ous, sensual  people,  toiling  only  to  secure  the  pleasures 
of  .sloth,  will  often  communicate  their  own  softness  and 
baseness  to  the  superior  minds  which  dwell  among  them« 
In  this  impure  Atmosphere,  the  celestial  spark  bums 
dim,  and  well  will  it  be,  if  Grod's  great  gift  of  genius  be 
not  impiously  prosdtuted  to  lust  and  crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  now  stated,  we  believe 
that  literature  is  to  be  carried  forward,  here  and  else- 
where, chiefly  by  some  new  and  powerful  impulses  com- 
municated to  society  ;  and  it  is  a  question  naturally  sug- 
gested by  this  discussion,  firom  what  impulse,  principle, 
exdtement,  the  highest  action  of  the  mind  may  now  be 
expected.  When  we  look  back,  we  see  that  literature 
has  been  originated  and  modified  by  a  variety  of  prin- 
ciples ;  by  patriotism  and  national  feeling,  by  reverence 
for  antiquity,  by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  by  enthusiasm, 
by  skepticism,  by  the  passion  for  fame,  by  romantic 
love^  and  by  political  and  reli^ous  convulsions.  Now 
we  do  not  expect  firom  these  causes  any  higher  action  of 
ibe  mbd^  than  they  have  yet  produced.  Perhaps  most 
of  them  have  qpent  their  force.  The  very  hnprovements 
of  society  seem  to  forbid  the  manifestation  of  their  for- 
mer energy.  For  example,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity 
and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages,  which  inspired 
so  much  of  the  old  literature,  are  now  seen  to  be  fever- 
iab  and  vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles,  and  have 
gone,  we  trust,  never  to  return. 
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Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  unpulse  or  power,  we 
look  for  a  higher  literature  than  has  yet  existed  ?  We 
answer,  to  a  new  action  or  developement  of  the  reli- 
gious principle.  This  remark  will  probably  surprise  not 
a  few  of  our  readers.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  energy 
with  which  this  principle  is  to  act  on  the  intellect,  is 
hardly  suspected.  Men  identify  religion  with  supers 
stition,  with  fanaticism,  with  the  common  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  against  intellect,  leagued 
with  oppression,  fettering  inquiry,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing blended  with  the  sacred  dictates  of  reason  and  con- 
science, they  see  in  its  progress  only  new  encroach- 
ments on  free  and  enlightened  thinking.  Still,  man's 
relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening  truth,  throwing 
all  other  truths  into  insignificance,  and  a  truth  which, 
however  obscured  and  paralyzed  by  the  many  errors 
which  ignorance  and  fraud  have  hitherto  linked  with  it, 
has  ever  been  a  chief  spring  of  human  improvement. 
We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the  intellect.  No  man 
pan  be  just  to  himself,  can  comprehend  his  own  ex- 
istence, can  put  forth  all  Us  powers  with  an  heroic  con- 
fidence, can  deserve  to  be  the  guide  and  mspirer  of 
other  minds,  till  he  has  risen  to  comnumion  with  the 
Supreme  Mmd;  till  he  feels  his  filial  connexion  with 
the  Universal  Parent ;  till  he  regards  himself  as  the  re- 
cipient and  minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  till  he  feeb 
his  consecration  to  the  ends  which  religion  unfolds  ;  tiU 
he  rises  above  human  opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  high* 
er  impulse  than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  chief 
hopes  of  an  improved  literature  rest  on  our  hopes  of  an 
improved  religion.  From  the  prevalent  theology,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  die  dark  ages,  we  hope 
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nothing.  It  has  done  its  best.  All  that  can  grow  up 
under  its  sad  shade  has  already  been  brought  forth.  It 
wraps  the  Divine  nature  and  human  nature  in  impen- 
etrable gloom.  It  overlays  Christianity  with  technical, 
arbitrary  dogmas.  True  faith  b  of  another  lineage.  It 
comes  from  the  same  source  with  reason,  conscience, 
and  our  best  affections,  and  is  in  harmony  with  them 
all.  True  faith  is  essentially  a  moral  conviction  ;  a 
confidence  in  the  reality  and  immutableness  of  moral 
distinctions ;  a  confidence  in  disinterested  virtue  or  in 
spiritual  excellence  as  the  supreme  good ;  a  confidence 
in  God  as  its  fountain  and  almighty  friend,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  having  lived  and  died  to  breathe  it  into  the 
soul ;  a  confidence  in  its  power,  triumphs,  and  immortal- 
ly ;  a  confidence,  through  which  outward  changes,  ob- 
structions, disasters,  sufiferings,  are  overcome,  or  rather 
made  instruments  of  perfection.  Such  a  faith,  unfold- 
ed fireely  and  powerfully,  must  '^  work  mighdly "'  on  the 
intellect  as  well  as  on  practice.  By  revealbg  to  us 
the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Creator,  it  places  us,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which  the 
harmonies,  true  relations,  and  brightest  aspects  of  things 
are  discerned.  It  imites  calmness  and  enttnisiasm,  and 
the  concord  of  these  seemingly  hostile  elements  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  and  healthy  action  of  the  creative  powers 
of  the  soul.  It  opens  the  eye  to  beauty  and  the  heart 
to  love.  Literature,  under  this  influence,  will  become 
more  ingenuous  and  single-hearted  ;  will  penetrate  far- 
ther  into  the  soul ;  will  find  new  interpretations  of  na- 
ture and  life  ;  will  breathe  a  martyr's  love  of  truth,  tem- 
pered with  a  never-failing  charity ;  and,  whilst  sympa- 
thizing with  all  human  sufifering,  will  still  be  pervaded 
by  a  healthful  clieerfubess,  and  will  often  break  forth 
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in  tones  of  irrepressible  joy,  responsive  to  that  happi* 
ness  which  fiUs  God's  universe. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the  means  of  an 
improved  literature,  without  offerbg  one  suggestion. 
We  eamestlj  recommend  to  oar  educated  men  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  labors  of 
continental  £urope.  Our  ireading  is  confined  too  much 
to  English  books,  and  especially  to  the  more  recent 
publications  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  we  err.  We 
ought  to  know  the  different  modes  of  viewing  and  dis* 
cussing  great  subjects  in  different  nations.  We  should 
be  able  to  compare  the  writings  of  the  highest  minds 
in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Nothing  can  favor 
more  our  own  intellectual  independence  and  activity. 
Let  Elfish  literature  be  ever  so  fruitful  and  profound, 
we  should  still  impoverish  ourselves  by  making  it  our 
sole  nutriment.  We  fear,  however,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  English  books  want  much  which  we  need. 
The  intellect  of  that  nation  is  turned  now  to  what  are 
called  practical  and  useful  subjects.  Physical  science 
goes  forward,  and  what  is  very  encouraging,  it  is  spread 
with  unexampled  zeal  through  all  clisisses  of  the  com- 
munity. Abuses  of  government,  of  the  police,  of  the 
penal  code,  of  charity,  of  poor  laws,  and  com  laws,  are 
laboriously  explored.  General  education  is  improved. 
Science  is  applied  to  the  arts  with  brilliant  success. 
We  see  much  good  m  progress.  But  we  find  litde  pro- 
found or  fervid  thinking,  expressed  in  the  higher  forms 
of  literature.  The  noblest  subjects  of  the  intellect  re- 
ceive little  attention.  We  see  an  almost  total  indif- 
ference to  intellectual  and  moral  science.  In  England 
there  is  a  great  want  of  philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.     If  we  examine  her  reviews,  in  which  much 
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cS  the  intdlectual  power  of  the  Dation  is  expended,  we 
meet  perpetually  a  jargon  of  cridcism,  which  shows  a 
singular  want  of  great  and  general  principles  in  esti- 
mating works  of  art.  We  have  no  ethical'  work  of 
anj  Uving  Englidii  writer  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
DegerandO)  entitledy  ^^Dm  PerfecHamnement  Moral ;  " 
and,  although  we  have  little  respect  for  the  rash  general* 
ioations  of  the  bold  and  eloquent  Cousin,  jet  the  interest 
which  his  metaphysics  awaken  b  Paris,  is  in  our  esti- 
mation a  better  presage  than  the  lethargy  which  prevails 
on  such  topics  in  Ei^and.  In  these  remarks  we  have 
no  desire  to  depredate  the  literature  of  England,  vftich^ 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  regard  as  the  noblest  monument 
of  the  human  mind.  We  rejoice  m  our  descent  from 
England,  and  esteem  our  free  access  to  her  works  of 
tdeoce  and  genius,  as  among  our  high  privileges.  Nor 
do  we  feel  as  if  her  strength  were  spent.  We  see  no 
wrinkles  on  her  brow,  no  decrepitude  in  her  step.  At 
tbis*  moment  she  has  authors,  especially  in  poetry  and 
fiction,  whose  names  are  ^^  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words,"  and  who  can.  never  perish  but  with 
her  language.  Still  we  think,  that  at  present  her  intel-^ 
lect  is  laboring  more  for  herself  than  for  mankind,  and 
that  our  scholars,  if  they  would  improve  our  literature, 
should  cultivate  an  intimacy  not  only  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  continental  Europe. 

.  We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  the  importance 
and  means  of  an  improved  literature  among  ourselves. 
Are  we  asked  what  we  hope  in  this  particular  ?  We 
answer,  much.  .  We  see  reasons  for  anticipating  an  in- 
creased and  more  efiictent  direction  of  talent  to  this 
object.  But  on  these  we  cannot  enlarge.  There  is, 
however,  one  ground  of  expectation,  to  which  we  wiU 
VOL.  I.  24 
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call  a  moment's  att^tion.     We  apprehend  that  litaia- 
ture  is  to  make  progress  through  an  important  change 
in  society,  which  civilization  and  good  institutions  are 
making  more  and  more  apparent.     It  seems  to  us,  that, 
through  these  causes,  political  life  is  less  and  less  re- 
garded as  the  only  or  cliief  sphere  for  superior  minds, 
and  that  influence  and  honor  are  more  and  more  ac« 
cumulated  in  the  hands  of  literary  and  thinkmg  men. 
Of  consequence,  more  and  more  of  the  intellect  of 
communities  is  to  be  drawn  to  literature.     The  distinc- 
tion between  antiquity  and  the  present  times,  in  respect 
to  the  importance  attached  to  polidcal  life,   seems  to 
us  striking  ;  and  it  is  not  an  accidental  difference,  but 
founded  on  permanent  causes  which  are  to  operate  with 
increased  power.    In  ancient  times,  every  thing,  abroad 
and  at  home,  threw  men  upon  the  public,  and  generated 
an  intense  thirst  for  political  power.     On  the  contrary, 
the  improvement  of  later  periods  inclines  men  to  give 
importance  to  literature.     For  example,  the  instability 
of  the  ancient  republics,  the  unsettled  relations  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  power  of  demagogues  and 
orators,  the  intensity  of  factions,  the  want  of  moral  and 
religious  restraints,  the  want  of  some  regular  organ  for 
expressing  the  public  mind,  the  want  of  precedents  and 
precise  laws  for  the  courts  of  justice,  these  and  ether 
circumstances  gave  to  the  ancient  cidien  a  feeling  as  if 
revolutions  and  convulsions  were  inseparable  from  so- 
ciety, turned  his  mind  with  unremitting  anxiety  to  public 
affairs,  and  made  a  participation  of  polidcal  power  aa 
important,  if  not  an  essential,  means  of  personal  safety. 
—  Again,  the  ancient  citizen  had  no  home,  in  our  senae 
of  the  word.     He  lived  in  the  market,  the  forum,  the 
place  of  general  resort,  and  of  course  his  attention  was 
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very  much  engrossed  by  affairs  of  state. — Again,  re- 
Kgion,  which  now  more  than  all  things  throws  a  man 
upon  himself,  was  in  ancient  times  a  public  concern, 
and  turned  men  to  political  life.  The  religion  of  the 
heart  and  closet  was  unknown.  The  relation  of  the 
gods  to  particular  states,  was  their  most  prominent  at- 
tribute ;  and  to  conciliate  their  favor  to  the  community, 
the  chief  end  of  worship.  Accordingly,  religion  con- 
nsted  chiefly  in  public  and  national  rites.  In  Rome, 
the  highest  men  in  the  state  presided  at  the  altar,  and, 
adding  to  their  other  titles  that  of  Supreme  Pontiff, 
performed  the  most  solemn  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
Thus  the  whole  strength  of  the  religious  principle  was 
turned  into  political  channels.  The  gods  were  thought 
to  sustain  no  higher  ofiice  than  a  political  one,  and  of 
eonsequence  this  was  esteemed  the  most  glorious  for 
men.  —  Once  more,  in  ancient  times  political  rank  was 
vastly  more  efficient,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than 
at  present,  and  of  consequence  was  the  object  of  a  more 
insatiable  ambition.  It  was  almost  the  only  way  of  ac- 
cess to  the  mulutude.  The  public  man  held  a  sway 
over  opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaps  over  foreign 
stateS)  now  imknown.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  press 
and  of  good  institutions  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the 
noan  of  office.  In  proportion  as  private  individuab  can 
act  on  the  public  mind  ;  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
|hink,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing  and  enforcing 
tbeir  opinions  ;  in  proportion  as  laws  become  fixed, 
known,  and  sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity ;  in  proportion  as  the  interests  of  the  state,  the 
principles  of  administration,  and  all  public  measures,  are 
subjected  to  free  and  famQiar  discussion,  government 
b^Gomes  a  secondary  influence.     The  power  passes  into 
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the  hands  of  those  who  think,  write,  and  spread  their 
minds  far  and  wide.  Accordingly,  literature  is  to  be* 
come  more  and  more  the  instrument  of  swaying  men, 
of  doing  good,  of  achieving  fame.  The  contrast  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  times,  in  the  particulars  now 
stated,  is  too  obvious  to  need  iUustration,  and  our  great 
mference  is  equally  clear.  The  vast  improvemeots, 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  taken  place  in  social 
order,  in  domestic  life,  m  religion,  b  knowledge,  ail 
conspire  to  one  result,  all  tend  to  mtroduce  other  and 
higher  influences  than  political  power,  and  to  give  to 
that  form  of  intellectual  effort,  which  we  call  literature, 
dominion  over  human  afiaurs.  Thus  truth,  w^  appre- 
hend, is  more  and  more  felt;  and  from  its  influence, 
joined  with  our  peculiar  condition  and  free  institutions, 
we  hope  for  our  country  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a 
pure,  deep^  rich,  beautiful,  and  ennobling  literature. 
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1.  Fourth  Annuai.  Rxpo&t  to  the  Americait  Unxtakian 
AsfociATioN,  read  and  accepted  May  26,  1839,  with  the  Ad" 
DKX8SE8  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

8.  The  Second  Avnual  Report  of  the  ExecutiTo  Committee 
of  the  Ambrican  Socibtt  for  the  Promotion  of  Txmper- 
Aires,  presented  January  28,  1829. 

3.  First  Annuai.  Report  of  the  General  Union  for  Pro- 
moting the  Obsertance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  adopt- 
ed May  IS,  I8S9. 

Wfi  have  affixed  to  this  article  the  titles  of  several  re- 
ports of  societies,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  several  institutioiis  whose  la- 
bors they  celebrate,  as  with  the  more  general  design  of 
offering  some  remarks  on  the  disposition  which  now 
prev^ls  to  form  associations,  and  to  accomplish  all  ob- 
jects by  organized  masses.  A  difference  of  opuiion  on 
this  point  has  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  murmurs 
against  the  countless  societies  which  modestly  solicit 
or  authoriuttively  claim  our  aid,*  which  now  assail  us 
with  fiiir  promises  of  the  good  which  they  purpose,  and 
DOW  with  rhetorical  encomiums  on  the  good  they  have 
24* 
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d<»ie,  begm  to  break  forth  from  the  judicious  and  well 
disposed,  as  well  as  from  the  querulous  and  selfish* 
These  doubts  and  complaints,  however,  are  most  fre- 
quently excited  by  particular  cases  of  unfair  or  injuri* 
ous  operations  in  societies.  As  yet  no  general  prin- 
ciples have  been  established,  by  which  the  value  of 
this  mode  of  action  may  be  determined,  or  the  relative 
claims  of  different  associations  may  be  weighed.  We 
will  not  promise  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  we  hope 
to  furnish  some  help  to  a  sounder  judgment  than  yet 
prevails  on  the  subject. 

That  the  subject  deserves  attention,  no  man  who  ob- 
serves the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt.  Its  impor- 
tance forces  itself  on  the  reflecting.  In  truth,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  or  features  of  our 
age,  is  the  energy  with  which  the  principle  of  cbmbina'* 
tion,  or  of  action  by  joint  forces,  by  associi^ted  numbers, 
is  manifesting  itself.  It  may  be  said,  without  much  ex- 
aggeration, that  every  thing  is  done  now  by  societies. 
Men  have  learned  what  wonders  can  be  accomplished 
in  certain  cases  by  union,  and  seem  to  think  that  union 
is  competent  to  every  thing.  You  can  scarcely  name  an 
object  for  which  some  institution  has  not  been  formed. 
Would  men  spread  one  set  of  opinions,  or  crush  an- 
other ?  They  make  a  society.  Would  they  improve 
the  penal  code^  or  reEeve  poor  debtors  ?  They  make 
societies.  Would  they  encourage  agriculture,  or  m.aQu- 
factures,  or  science  ?  They  make  societies.  Would 
one  class  encouri^  horse^rasing,  and  another  discourage 
travelfing  on  Sunday  ?^}  They  form  societies.  We  have 
imm^se  institutions  s'preadiitg  over  the  country,  com- 
bining hosts  for  particular  objects.  We  have  miaute 
ramifications  of  these  soctelBes>  penetrating  everywhere 


except  thfou^  the  poor-house,  and  coDTeTing  retourees 
from  the  domettic,  the  laborer,  and  even  the  child,  to 
the  central  treasury.  This  principle  of  association  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  philosopher,  who  simply  aims 
to  understand  society,  and  its  most  powerfiil  springs* 
To  the  i^ilanthroput  and  the  Christian  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and  must  act  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  an  extent  which  no  man  can 
foresee  or  comprehend. 

It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  to'explam  this  great 
developement  of  the  principle  of  cooperation.  The 
mun  cause  is,  the  unmense  facility  ^ven  to  intercourse 
by  modem  improvements,  by  increased  commerce  and 
travelling,  by  the  post-office,  by  the  steam-boat,  and 
especially  by  the  press,  —  by  newspapers,  periodicals, 
tracts,  and  other  publications.  Through  these  means, 
men  of  one  mind,  through  a  whole  country,  easily  un« 
derstand  one  another,  and  easily  act  together.  The 
grand  manoeuvre  to  which  Napoleon  owed  his  victories, 
we  mean  the  concentration  of  great  numbers  on  a  single 
point,  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  parties  and 
sects.  It  may  be  said,  that,  by  facilities  of  intercourse, 
men  are  bron^t  within  one  anodier's  attraction,  and 
become  arranged  according  to  their  respective  affinities. 
Those  who  have  one  great  object,  find  one  another  out 
dirougb  a  vast  extent  of  country,  join  their  forces,  settle 
their  mode  of  operation,  and  act  together  with  the  uni- 
fi>rmity  of  a  disciplined  army.  So  extensive  have  coali- 
tions become,  through  the  facilities  now  described,  and 
so  various  and  rapid  are  the  means  of  communicatioo, 
tet,  when  a  few  leaders  have  agreed  on  an  object,  an 
impulse  may  be  given  in  a  month  to  the  whole  country, 
whole  states  may  be  deluged  widi  tracts  and  other  pub- 
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licaUoDS,  and  a  roice  like  that  of  many  waters,  be  called 
forth  from  immense  and  widely  separated  multitudes. 
Here  is  a  new  power  brought  to  bear  on  society,  and  it 
is  a  great  moral  question,  how  it  ought  to  be  viewed, 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  advantages  and  recom- 
mendations, is  very  obvious.  The  principal  ai^umeiits 
in  its  favor  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Men,  it  is 
justly  said,  can  do  jointly,  what  they  cannot  do  singly. 
The  union  of  minds  and  hands  works  wonders.  Men 
grow  efficient  by  concentratmg  their  powers.  Joint  ef- 
fort conquers  nature,  hews  through  mountains,  rears 
pyramids,  dikes  out  the  ocean.  Man,  left  to  himself, 
living  without  a  fellow,  if  he  could  mdeed  so  live,  would 
be  one  of  the  weakest  of  creatures.  Associated  with 
his  kind,  he  gains  dominion  over  the  strongest  animals, 
over  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and,  by  his  growing  knowl- 
edge, may  be  said  to  obtain  a  kind  of  property  in  the 
universe. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Men  not  only  accumulate  power  by 
union,  but  gain  warmth  and  earnestness.  The  heart  is 
kindled.  An  electric  communication  is  established  be- 
tween those  who  are  brought  nigh,  and  bound  to  each 
other,  in  common  labors.  Man  droops  in  solitude.  No 
sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of  his  feUow-creature. 
The  mere  sigiit  of  a  human  countenance,  brightened  with 
strong  and  generous  emotion,  gives  new  strength  to  act 
or  suffer.  Union  not  only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which 
before  existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual  through  sep- 
aration, but,  by  the  feeling  and  interest  which  it  rouses, 
it  becomes  a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new  forces, 
and  gives  the  mind  a  consciousness  of  powers,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown. 


We  have  here  grren  tbe  common  arguments  by  wUdi 
the  disposition  to  aBSOciatioo  is  justified  and  reoommend* 
ed.  Thejr  may  be  summed  op  in  a  few  words  ;  name- 
ly, that  our  social  principles  and  relations  are  the  great 
springs  of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and  efficient 
exertion.  That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  rep;resenta- 
don  of  the  influences  of  society,  we  at  once  feel.  That, 
without  impulses  and  excitements  from  abroad,  without 
sympathies  and  communication  with  our  feUow-creatures, 
we  should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  nothing,  we  mean 
not  to  deny.  Still  we  apprehend,  that  on  this  subject 
there  is  a  want  of  accurate  views  and  just  disorimimH 
tion.  We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  society  is  not 
sofficiendy  understood ;  that  the  chief  bene6t  which  it  is 
intended  to  confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which  it  ex* 
poses  us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and  that  errcMrs  or  crude 
opinions  on  these  points  deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of 
<air  social  connexions.  These  topics  have  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is  jJain  that 
the  better  we  understand  the  true  use,  the  chief  benefit, 
and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social  pmciples  and  relations, 
the  better  we  shall  be  prepared  to  judge  of  associations 
whicb  are  offered  to  our  patronage.  On  these  topics, 
then,  we  propose  &st  to  pre  our  views  ;  and  in  so  do- 
ing, we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable  latitude, 
because,  m  our  judgment,  the  influences  of  society  at 
present  tend  strong  to  excess,  and  especially  menace 
that  individuality  of  character,  for  which  they  can  yield 
no  adequate  compensation. 

The  great  principle,  from  which  we  start  in  this  pre* 
Uminary  discussion,  and  m  which  all  our  views  of  the 
topics  above  proposed  are  involved,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed.    It  is  tlib; — Society  is  chiefly  important,  as 
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it  miDisters  to,  and  caUs  forth,  uitellectual  and  moral 
energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  tbe  individual  » 
beneficial,  in  proportion  as  it  awakens  in  him  a  pow^  to 
act  on  himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand  the  social  in- 
fluences  to  which  he  is  at  first  subjected.  Society  senres 
us,  by  furnishing  objects,  occasions,  materials,  excite- 
ments, through  which  the  whole  soul  may  be  brought  in- 
to vigorous  exercise,  may  acquire  a  consciousness  of  its 
free  and  responsible  nature,  may  become  a  law  to  Ftself, 
and  may  rise  to  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  framing 
and  improving  itself  without  limit  or  end.  Inward,  crea^ 
tive  energy,  is  the  highest  good  which  accrues  to  us 
from  our  social  principles  and  connexions.  The  mind 
b  enriched,  not  by  what  it  passivdy  receives  irom  oth- 
ers, bat  by  its  own  action  on  what  it  receives.  We 
would  especially  affirm  of  virtue,  that  it  does  not  con- 
sist in  wliat  we  inherit,  or  what  comes  to  us  from  abroad. 
It  is  of  inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by  nothing  so  much 
Bs  by  resistance  of  foreign  influences,  by  acting  from 
our  deliberate  convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  sympathy  and  imitation.  According  to  these 
views,  our  social  nature  and  connexions  are  means.  In* 
ward  power  is  the  end ;  a  power  which  is  to  tritmiph 
over,  and  control,  the  influence  of  society. 

We  are  told,  that  we  owe  to  society  our  most  valoft* 
ble  knowledge.  And  true  it  is,  that,  were  we  cast  from 
birth  into  solitude,  we  should  grow  up  in  brutal  ^o- 
rance.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  knowledge  which 
we  receive  is  of  little  value,  any  farther  than  it  is  food 
and  excitement  to  intellectual  action.  Its  worth  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  energy  with  which  it  is  sought  and 
employed.  Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
prolific;  in  proportion  as  it  quickens  the  mind  to  tlie 
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acquisitioD  of  higher  truth.  Let  it  be  rested  in  passive- 
ly, and  it  profits  us  nothiog.  Let  the  judgment  of  oth* 
ers  be  our  trust,  so  that  we  cease  to  judge  for  ourselves, 
and  the  intellect  is  degraded  into  a  worthless  machine. 
The  dignity  of  the  mind  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  ener- 
gy of  its  efforts  for  its  own  enlargement.  It  becomes 
h»t)ic,  when  it  reverences  itself  and  asserts  its  freedom 
in  a  cowardly  and  servile  age ;  when  it  withstands  socie- 
ty  through  a  calm,  but  invmcible  love  of  truth,  and  a 
ccmsciousness  of  the  dignity  and  progressiveness  of  its 
powers. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  instniction  from  our 
fellow-creatures,  we  in  no  degree  question.  But  per- 
haps few  are  aware  how  imperfect  are  the  conceptions 
received  from  the  best  instructor,  and  bow  much  must 
be  done  by  our  own  solitary  thinking,  to  give  them  con- 
sistency and  vividness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
fellow-creature  can  ever  imparl  to  us  apprehensions  of 
a  complex  subject,  which  are  altogether  just.  Be  the 
teacher  ever  so  unerring,  bis  language  can  hardly  com- 
municate his  mind  with  entire  precision ;  for  few  words 
awaken  exactly  the  same  thoughts  in  different  men. 
The  views  which  we  receive  from  tlie  most  gifted  be- 
ings, are  at  best  an  approximation  to  truth.  We  have 
spoken  of  unerring  teachers  ;  but  where  are  these  to  be 
found  ?  Our  daily  intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings, 
most  of  whom  are  undisciplined  in  intellect,  the  slaves 
of  prejudice,  and  unconscious  of  their  own  spiritual  en* 
ergies.  The  essential  condition  of  intellectual  progress 
b  such  a  world,  is  the  lusistance  of  social  influences,  or 
of  impressions  from  our  fellow-beings. 

What  we  have  said  of  intellectual,  is  still  more  true 
ef  moral  progress.    No  human  being  exists,  whose  char- 
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acter  can  be  proposed  as  a  faultless  model.  But,  cooM 
a  perfect  individual  be  found,  we  should  only  injure  our- 
selves by  indiscriminate,  servile  imitation  ;  for  mucb 
which  is  good  in  another,  is  good  in  him  alone,  belongs 
to  his  peculiar  constitution,  has  been  the  growth  of  his 
peculiar  experience,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful  only  in 
combination  with  his  other  attributes,  and  would  be  un- 
natural, awkward,  and  forced  in  a  servile  imitator.  The 
very  strength  of  emotion,  which  in  one  man  is  virtue,  b 
another  would  be  defect ;  for  virtue  depends  on  the  bal* 
ance  which  exists  between  the  various  principles  of  the 
soul ;  and  that  intenseness  of  feeling,  which,  when  join- 
ed with  force  of  thought  and  purpose,  is  healthful  and 
invigorating,  would  prove  a  disease,  or  might  approach 
insanity,  in  a  weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man  should 
part  with  his  individuality,  and  aim  to  become  another^ 
No  process  is  so  fatal  as  that  which  wouM  cast  all  men 
into  one  mould.  Every  human  being  is  intended  to  have 
a  character  of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to  do 
what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common  nature  is  to  be 
unfolded  in  unbounded  diversities.  It  is  rich  enough  for 
infinite  manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  innumerable  forms 
of  beauty  and  glory.  Every  human  being  has  a  work 
to  carry  on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  inflaences 
to  exert,  which  are  peculiarly  his,  and  which  no  con* 
science  but  his  own  can  teach.  Let  him  not,  then,  en* 
slave  his  conscience  to  others,  but  act  with  the  freedom, 
strength,  and  dignity  of  one,  whose  highest  law  is  in  his 
own  breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to  us,  that  Provi- 
dence, by  placing  us  at  birth  in  entire  subjection  to  so- 
cial influences,  has  marked  out  society  as  the  great  in- 
strument of  determining  the  himian  mind.     The  chiid,  it 
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is  said,  i»  plainly  deseed  to  receive  passiyely  aad  with 
onresistiDg  simplioi^,  a  host  of  impressions,  tboug|itS) 
and  feelings,  from  those  around  lum.  This  we  know* 
But  we  know,  too^  that  childhood  is  not  to  endure  for 
ever.  We  know  that  the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains, 
which  throng  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are  intended 
to  awaken  in  it  an  energy,  by  which  it  is  to  subject 
them  to  itself;  by  which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crude 
mass  what  is  tme  and  pure  ;  by  which  it  is  to  act  upon^ 
and  modify,  and  throw  into  new  combinations,  the  mfr< 
terials. forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation  and  socie^« 
It  is  only  by  putting  forth  this  bward  and  self-forming 
power,  that  we  emerge  from  childhood.  He  who  con« 
times  to  be  passively  moulded,  prolongs  his  infancy  to 
the  tomb.  There  is  deep  wisdom  in  the  declaration  of 
Jesus,  that  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must  ^^  hate  father  and 
mother  " ;  or,  m  other  words,  that  we  must  surrender 
the  prejudices  of  education  to  the  new  lights  which  God 
gives  us  ;  that  the  love  of  truth  must  triumph  over  the 
influences  of  our  best  and  earliest  friends ;  that,  forsak- 
ing the  maxims  of  society,  we  nnist  frame  ourselves  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before 
us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and  teachii^s  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Creator,  who  has  snb- 
jectad  the  child  at  first  to  social  influences,  has,  even  at 
diat  age,  provided  for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring 
it  with  an  overflowing  animation,  an  inexpressible  joy, 
an  impatience  of  limits,  a  thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in 
adventure,  an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to  balance  the  au« 
thority  of  the  old,  and  gradually  mingltng  with  the  ere* 
duUty  of  idancy  that  ques^ning,  doubting  spirit,  on 
which  intelleotual  progress  chiefly  depends. 

Tlie  common  opinion  is,  thai  our  danger  from  sooie^ 
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arises  wholly  from  its  bad  memberSf  and  that  we  cannot 
easily  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  good.  But,  to 
our  apprehension,  there  is  a  peril  in  the  mfluence  both 
of  good  and  bad*  What  many  of  us  have  chiefly  to 
dread  from  society,  is,  not  that  we  shall  acquire  a  posi- 
tive character  of  vice,  but  that  it  will  impoae  on  us  a 
negative  character,  that  We  shall  live  and  die  passive 
beings,  that  the  creative  and  self-forming  energy  of  the 
soul  will  not  be  called  forth  in  the  work  of  our  improve- 
ment. Our  danger  is,  that  we  shall  substitute  the  con- 
sciences of  others  for  our  own,  that  we  shall  paralyse 
our  faculties  through  dependence  on  forogn  guides,  that 
we  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad  instead  of  determining 
ourselves.  The  pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant, 
and  almost  immeasurable ;  now  open  and  direct  in  the 
form  of  authority  and  menace,  now  subtile  and  silent  in 
the  guise  of  blandishment  and  promise.  What  mighty 
power  is  lodged  in  a  frown  os  a  smile,  in  the  voice  of 
praise  and  flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public  opin* 
ion,  in  domestic  habits  and  prejudices,  in  the  state  and 
spirit  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong  !  Nothing 
escapes  the  cognizance  of  society.  Its  legislation  ex- 
tends even  to  our  dress,  movements,  features  ;  and  the 
individual  bears  the  traces,  even  in  countenance,  air, 
and  voice,  of  the  social  influences  amidst  which  he  has 
been  pltmged.  We  are  m  great  peril  of  growing  up 
slaves  to  this  exacting,  arbitrary  sovereign ;  of  forget- 
ting, or  never  learning,  our  true  responsibili^ ;  of  living 
in  unconsciousness  of  that  divme  power  with  which  we 
are  invested  over  ourselves,  and  in  which  all  the  dignity 
of  our  nature  is  concentred  ;  of  overlooking  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  minds,  and  layii^  them  open  to  impressionB 
from  any  and  all  who  surround  us.     Resistttiee  of  this 
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foreign  pressure  is  our  only  safeguard,  and  is  essential 
to  Tirtue.  All  virtue  lies  in  individual  action,  b  inward 
energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is  no  moral  worth 
in  being  swept  away  by  a  crowd,  even  towards  the  best 
objects.  We  must  act  from  an  inward  spring.  The 
good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  may  injure  us,  if,  through  that 
intolerance  which  is  a  common  infirmity  of  the  good, 
they  impose  on  us  authoritatively  their  own  convictions, 
and  obstruct  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  activity* 
A  state  of  society,  in  which  correct  habits  prevail,  may 
produce  in  many,  a  mechanical  regularity  and  religion, 
which  is  any  thing  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally  great 
or  good  springs  from  mere  sympathy  and  imitation. 
These  principles  will  only  foi^e  chains  for  us,  and  per- 
petuate our  infancy,  unless  more  and  more  controlled 
and  subdued  by  that  inward  lawgiver  and  judge,  whose 
authority  is  from  Ood,  and  whose  sway  over  our  whole 
nature,  alone  secures  its  free,  glorious,  and  everlasting 
expansion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it  most  deeply,  that 
oar  connexion  with  society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid, 
so  it  is  our  greatest  peril.  We  are  m  constant  danger 
of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral  judgment,  and  of  our 
power  over  ourselves  ;  and,  in  losing  these,  we  lose  the 
eUef  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings.  We  sink,  as  far 
as  mind  can  sink,  into  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief 
distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants  self-motion,  or 
moves  only  firom  foreign  impulse.  The  propensity  in 
our  fellow-creatures,  which  we  have  most  to  dread,  is 
that,  which,  though  most  severely  condemned  by  Jesus, 
is  yet  the  most  frequent  infirmity  of  his  followers  ;  we 
mean,  the  propensity  to  rule,  to  tyrannize,  to  war  with 
the  fteed<Mn  of  their  equals,  to  make  themselves  stand- 
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ards  for.  other  minds,  to  be  Jawgirers,  iastead  of  brttb^ 
ren  aod  friends,  to  their  race.  Our  great  and  most  dif- 
ficult duty,  as  social  beings,  is,  to  derive  constant  aid 
firom  society  without  taking  its  yoke  ;  to  open  our  mindB 
to  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  persuasions  of  others, 
and  yet  to  hold  fast  the  sacred  right  of  private  judg* 
ment ;  to  receive  impulses  from  our  fellow-beii^,  and 
yet  to  act  from  our  own  soub  ;  to  sympathise  with 
others,  and  yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings  ;  to  act 
with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our  own  consciences  ;  to 
unite  social  de(&reoce  and  self-domioion ;  to  join  mor- 
al self-subsistence  with  social  dependence  ;  to  reaped 
others  without  losing  self-respect ;  to  love  our  friends, 
and  to  reverence  our  superiors,  whilst  our  supreme 
homage  is  given  to  that  moral  perfection  whicfa  bo 
friend  and  no  superior  has  realized,  and  which,  if  faith- 
fully pursued,  will  often  demand  separatbn  iirom.  all 
around  us.  S^qh  is  our  great  work  as  sooial  beings, 
and,  to  perform  it,  we  should  look  habitually  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  distinguished  by  nothing  i|iq^  than  by 
moral  mdependence,  dian  by  resisting. and, oyeroomiiC 
the  world.  ., 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moral  flMWure,  on  which 
we  have  now  inristed,  qeeds  earnest  and  perpetual  in- 
culcation. This  vb'tue  finds  few  aida  firom  abroad.  All 
religions  and  governments  have  more  or  leas  warred 
with  it.  Even  that  religion,  which  came  from  God  to 
raise  man  to  a  moral  enapire  over  hiips^lf,  has  been 
seized  on  by  the  selfish  and  intolerant  principles  of  hu- 
man nattffe^  and  all  its  sanctions  have  been  brought  lo 
bear  against  that  free,  independent  action  of  thought  and 
conscience,  which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  promote* 
In  truthf  men  need  to  be  instructed  m  not)iiiig  move 
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than  in  what  thejr  owe  to  thdr  own  spiritual  faculties. 
The  sacredness  of  the  moral  principle  in  every  human 
breast ;  its  divine  right  of  dominion  ;  the  jeabusy  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  protected  against  our  own  passions, 
and  the  usurpations  of  society  ;  the  watchful  care  with 
which  it  should  be  unfolded,  refined,  and  fortified,  by 
communion  with  ourselves,  with  great  and  good  mindsi 
with  that  brightest  manifestation  of  God,  Jesus  Chrbt^ 
and  with  God  himself ;  the  awe  with  which  its  deliber« 
ate  dictates  should  be  heard ;  the  energy  which  it  may 
and  should  put  forth  in  opposition  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
to  human  frowns  or  smiles  ;  the  sublime  tranquillity 
to  which  it  may  ascend  ;  the  conscious  union  with  God 
which  it  may  attain,  and  through  which  it  seems  to  par- 
take  <^  bis  omnipotence  ;  these  prerogatives  of  the  mor- 
al  nature,  of  that  element  and  spaik  of  Divinity  b  the 
soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  condition  of  servitude 
to  which  the  multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint  tyranny 
of  the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  observe,  that  the 
enslavmg  power  of  society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing, 
dut>ugh  what  would  seem  at  first  to  threaten  its  eidaxge- 
ment ;  we  mean,  through  the  extension  of  social  inter- 
course. This  is  a  distinction  of  our  age,  and  one  of  its 
chief  means  of  improvement.  Men  are  widening  their 
bounds,  exchanging  thoughts  and  feelings  with  fellow- 
beings  far  and  wide,  with  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
with  subjects  of  other  governments,  with  professors  of 
odier  modes  of  faith.  Distant  nations  are  brought  near, 
ttid  are  acting  on  one  another  with  a  new  power  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  these  differing  and  often  hostile  influ- 
ences balance  or  neutralize  one  another,  and  almost 
compel  the  intellect  to  act,  to. compare,  to  judge,  to 
25* 
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frame  itself.  This  we  deem  an  imiDeiise.  benefit  of  the 
multiplication  of  books  at  the  present  day,  Tbe  best 
books  contain  errors,  and  deserve  a  very  Uinited  trust. 
Sut,  wherever  men  of  thought  and  geoius  puUisb  free- 
ly, they  will  perpetually  send  forth  new  views,  to  keep 
alive  the  intellectual  acttoif  of  the  world;  will  give  a 
frequent  shock  to  received,  opinions  ;  will  lead  men  to 
contonplate  great  subjects : from  new  positions,  and,  bj 
thus  awakening  individual  and  indepeadept  eneigy,  will 
work  higher  good  than  by  tbe  knowledge  which  they 
spread.  The  same  effect  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
study  of  different  languages,  which  occupies  more  and 
more  space  in  our  systems  of  education ;  and  we  be- 
lieve diis  to  be  the  happiest  effect.  A  great  num  uded 
to  say,  that,  in  learning  a  new  language,  he  had  gained 
a  new  s^ul,  so  fresh  and  original  were  the  views  which 
it  opened  to  him.  A  new  language,  considered  in  itself, 
or  without  reference  to  the  writings  which  it  contains, 
seems  to  us  a  valuable  possession,  on  account  of  the  new 
combinations  of  thought  which  its  vocabulary  presents ; 
and  when  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  minds  of  a  people, 
whose  institutions,  education,  climate,  temperament,  re- 
ligion, and  history  differ  from  our  own,  and  in  whomi 
of  consequence,  our  common  natiire  is  taking  a  new 
form,  it  is,  to  one  who  has  power  to.  understand  its  use, 
an  invaluaUe  acquisition.  In  truth,  we  cannot  express 
too  strongly  the  importance  we  attach  to  an  enlarged 
intercourse  with  other  minds,  considered  as  the  means 
of  freeing  and  quickening  our  own.  Thb  is  the  chief 
good  of  extensive  institutions  for  education.  They  place 
us  under  diversified  social  influences ;  connect  us  widi 
the  dead  as  well  as  with  the  Uving ;  accumulate  for  us 
the  4bou^t8  of  all^  ages  and  nations  ;  take  us  out  of  the 
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aaiTow  circie  of  a  neig^iboarfaood,  or  choreh,  or  com* 
mimitj;  make  us  feUow-citizeiis  with  the  friends  of 
mith  under  the  whole  heaven,  and,  through  these  vari- 
ous and  often  hostile  influences,  aid  and  encourage  us  to 
that  independent  moral  judgment,  and  intellectual  dis- 
erimination,  by  which  our  views  are  more  and  mora 
purt&ed  and  enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done  more  to  promote 
this  enlarged  intercourse  of  mbds,  the  great  means,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids  with  persond 
mdependence.  As  yet,  religion  has  generally  assumed 
a  sectarian  form,  and  its  disciples,  making  narrowness  a 
matter  of  conscience,  have  too  often  shunned  connex- 
ion with  men  of  diflferent  views  as  a  pestilence,  and 
yielded  their  minds  to  the  exclusive  influences  of  the 
leaders  and  teachers  of  their  separate  factions.  Indeed, 
we  fear  that  in  no  department  of  life  has  the  social  prin- 
ciple been  perverted  more  mto  an  instrument  of  intet- 
iectual  thraldom,  than  in  religion.  We  could  multiply 
proofs  without  end,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  a 
sin^e  illustration  drawn  from  what  are  called  ^^  revivals 
of  religion."  We  have  many  objections  to  these  as 
commonly  conducted ;  but  nothing  oftnds  us  more,  than 
theur  direct  and  striking  tendency  to  overwhelm  the  mind 
with  foreign  influences,  and  to  strip  it  of  all  self-direc- 
tion. In  these  feverish  seasons,  religion,  or  what  bears 
die  name,  is  spread,  as  by  contagion,  and  to  escape  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  to  avoid  a  raging  epidemic.  Who- 
ever knows  any  thing  of  human  nature,  knows  the  effect 
of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  When  systematically  pro- 
longed and  urged  onward,  it  subverts  deliberation  and 
self*control.  The  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and 
borne  away  as  in  a  whirlwind.     The  prevalent  emotion, 
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be  it  love  or  hatred,  terrcv  or  enthusiasm,  masters  every 
mind,  which  is  not  fortified  by  a  rare  energy,  or  secured 
by  a  rare  insensibility.  In  revivab,  a  multitude  are 
subjected  at  once  to  strong  emotions,  which  are  swelled 
and  perpetuated  by  the  most  skilful  management.  The 
individual  is  never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the 
leading  or  subordinate  agents  in  the  work.*  A  ma- 
chinery of  social  influences,  of  *•*"  inquiry  meetings,''  of 
^^  anxious  meetings,"  of  conferences,  of  prayer  meet- 
ings, of  perpetual  private  or  public  impulses,  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  diseased  subject,  until,  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive,  powerless  recipient 
of  whatever  form  or  impressions  it  may  be  thought  fit  to 
give  him.  Happily  for  mankind,  our  nature  loses  its 
sensibility  to  perpetual  stimulants,  and  of  consequence  a 
revival  is  succeeded  by  what  is  called  ^'  a  duU,  dead, 
stupid  season."  This  dull  time  is  a  merciful  repose 
granted  by  Providence  to  the  overwrought  and  oppress- 
ed mind,  and  gives  some  chance  for  calm,  deliberate, 
individual  thought  and  action.  Thus  the  kindness  of 
nature  is  perpetually  counterworking  the  excesses  of 
men,  and  a  religion,  which  begins  in  partial  insanity,  is 
often  seen  to  attam  by  degrees  to  the  cahnness  and  dig^ 
nity  of  reason. 

In  the  precedii^  remarks  we  have  stated,  at  greater 
length  than  we  intended,  our  views  of  the  true  and 
highest  benefits  of  society.     These  seem  to  us  great, 

*  We  recollect  seeiog  the  following  direction  grarely  giren  for  mut- 
aging  rerivals,  in  the  book  of  a  minister  experienced  in  this  work ; — "  Be 
careful  never  to  kindle  more  fires  than  you  cnn  tend."  In  other  woidt, 
Do  BOt  BWiken  and  alarm  more  persona  than  yon  can  place  aoder  eomlaat 
inspection,  and  beset  with  perpetual  ezcitemenU.  What  a  strange  rule  for 
persons  who  profess  to  believe  that  these  <'  fires''  are  ''  kindled"  supemst^ 
onll  J  by  Uie  Holy  Spirit ! 
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imspeatadiljr  great.  At  the  same  time,  like  all  other 
{Qoods,  they  are  accompanied  with  serious  perils.  So* 
clety  too  often  oppresses  the  energy  which  it  was  meant 
lo  qcrieken  and  exalte  We  now  pass  to  oar  prineipal 
subject ;  to  the  associations  for  pubUc  purposes,  whether 
benevolent,  moral,  or  religioos,  wUch  are  so  multspfied 
in  the  present  age.  And  here  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  two  remarks  ;  the  first  intended  to  assign  to  such  as* 
eodations  their  proper  place  or  rank,  and  the  second, 
to  surest  a  principle,  by  ^riiioh  usefiil  societies  may  be 
distinguished  from  sudi  as  are  pernicious,  and  by  which 
we  may  be  aided  in  distributing  among  them  our  favor 
and  patronage. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  we  should  beware  of  con* 
founding  together,  as  of  equal  importance,  those  asso* 
eiations  which  are  formed  by  our  Creator,  wUcb  spring 
firom  our  very  constitution,  and  are  inseparable  from  our 
being,  and  those  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  which 
man  invents  for  particular  tinaes  and  exigencies.  Let 
us  never  place  our  weak,  short-d^ted  contrivances  on 
a  level  with  the  arrangemenls  of  God.  We  have  ^c* 
knowledged  the  infinite  importance  of  society  to  the 
developement  of  human  powers  and  a&ctions.  But 
when  we  speak  thus  of  society,  we  mean  chiefly  the 
relations  in  which  God  has  placed  us;  we  mean  the 
connexions  of  family,  of  neig^hbourhood,  of  country,  and 
die  great  bond  of  humanity,  uniting  us  with  our  whole 
kind,  and  not  Missionary  societies,  Peace  societies,  or 
Charitable  societies,  which  men  have  contrived.  These 
last  have  their  uses,  and  some  do  great  good ;  but  they 
are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the  societies  in  which 
nature  places  us,  than  the  torches  which  we  Idndle  on 
earth  in  the  darkness  of  night,  are  to  be  pardMed  with 
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the  all-penradbg  and  all-gloryyiqg  light  of  the  sun.  We 
make  these  remarks,  because  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  men  to  forget  the  value  of  what  b  familiar^ 
natural,  and  universal,  and  to  ascribe  undue  importance 
to  what  is  extraordinary,  forced,  and  rare,  and  therefore 
striking.  Artificial  associations  have  their  use,  but  are 
not  to  be  named  with  those  of  nature ;  and  to  these  last, 
therefore,  we  are  to  give  our  chief  regard. 

We  can  easily  illustrate,  by  examples,  the  inferi<mty 
of  human  associations.  In  Boston,  there  are  two  Asy-* 
lums  for  children,  which  deserve,  we  think,  a  hi^  place 
among  usefiil  institutions.  Not  a  little  time  is  spent 
upon  them.  Hundreds  conspire  to  carry  them  on^  and 
we  have  anniversaries  to  collect  crowds  for  their  sup- 
port. And  what  is  the  aoKHmt  of  good  acoomplisbed  ? 
Between  one  and  two  hundred  children  are  provided 
for,  a  number  worthy  of  all  the  care  bestowed  on  these 
charities.  But  compare  this  number  with  aU  the  children 
of  this  city,  with  the  thousands  who  throng  our  streets 
and  our  schools.  And  how  are  these  fed,  clothed^ 
educated  ?  We  hear  of  no  subscriptions,  no  anniver- 
saries for  their  benefit ;  yet  how  they  flourish  compared 
with  the  subjects  of  Asylums  !  These  are  provided  for 
by  that  unostentatious  and  impraised  society,  which  God 
has  instituted, — a  family.  That  shelter,  home,  which 
nature  rears,  protects  them,  and  it  is  an  establishment 
wortli  infinitely  more  than  all  the  institutions,  great  or 
small,  which  man  has  devised.  In  truth,  just  as  far  as 
this  is  iinproved,  as  its  duties  are  performed,  and  its 
blessings  prized,  all  artificial  institutions  are  superseded. 
Here  then  is  the  sphere  for  the  i^ency  of  the  wise  and 
good.  Improve  the  family,  strengthen  and  purify  the 
rehtions  of  domestic  Ufe,  and  more  is  done  (o»  the  hap- 
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piness  and  progress  of  the  race  tban  by  the  most  splendid 
chariiaes.  —  Let  us  take  another  example,  the  Hospital 
in  the  same  metropolis ;  a  noble  institution,  worthy  of 
Ugh  praise.  But  where  is  it  that  the  sick  of  our  city 
are  healed  ?  Must  you  k>ok  for  them  in  the  Hospital  ? 
You  may  find  there,  perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  to  find 
there,  fifty  or  sixty  beds  for  the  poor.  The  thousands 
who  sicken  and  die  among  us  are  to  be  found  in  their 
homes,  watched  over  by  the  nursing  care  of  mothers 
and  sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness  which  grows 
up  only  at  home. — Let  us  take  another  example,  Mis- 
sionary  societies.  Thb  whole  country  is  tlurown  into 
excitement  to  support  mbsions.  The  rich  are  taxed, 
and  the  poor  burdened.  We  do  not  say  that  tliey  are 
burdened  without  object ;  for  Christianity  is  so  infinite 
a  blessing,  that  we  consent  to  any  honest  methods  of 
sending  it  abroad.  But  what  is  the  amount  of  good  ef- 
fected i  A  few  missionaries,  we  know  not  the  precise 
number,  are  supported,  of  whom  most  have  hitherto 
hrou^t  little  to  pass.  Who  can  compare  associations 
for  this  object,  with  churches,  or  those  congregations 
of  neighbours  for  regular  worship,  which  Christianity 
has  instituted,  and  to  which  nature  has  always  prompted 
the  professors  of  the  same  faith  ?  Through  these,  in- 
calculable aid  is  given  to  the  support  and  diiFusion  of 
Christianity  ;  and  yet,  through  the  propensity  of  human 
nature  to  exi^gerate  what  is  forced  and  artificial,  one 
missionary  at  a  distance  is  thought  of  more  importance 
than  a  hundred  ministers  near,  and  the  sending  of  him 
abroad  is  extolled  as  an  incomparably  greater  exploit 
of  piety,  than  the  support  of  our  own  places  of  worship. 
We  mean  not  to'discotu'age  MisskHiary  societies ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  diffused  incom- 
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parably  iDore  by  caring  for  and  promoting  it  in  our  oatu- 
ral  relaticos,  in  our  homes,  in  our  conunon  circles  and 
churches,  tlmn  by  institutions  endowed  with  the  reve- 
nues of  nations  for  sending  it  to  distant  lands.  The 
great  obstruction  to  Christianity  amoDg  foreign  nations 
is,  its  inoperativeness  among  the  nations  which  profess 
it.  We  offer  others  a  religion,  which,  in  their  appre* 
hension,  has  done  the  givers  no  great  good.  The  true 
course  is,  to  rely  less  on  our  machinery  of  Cent  socie- 
ties, and  National  sociedes,  and  to  rely  more  on  the 
connexions  and  arrangements  of  nature  or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  wocdd  on  no 
account  discourage  the  Asylum,  the  Hospital,  the  Mis* 
sionary  society.  All  receive  our  cheerful  svapport.  We 
only  mean  to  say,  that  bur  great  sources  of  improve- 
ment and  happiness  are  our  natural  reladons  and  as- 
sociations, and  that  to  understand  these  better,  and  to 
attach  ourselves  more  faithfully  to  their  duties,  are  the 
great  social  means  of  carrying  forward  the  world.  A 
striking  confirmation  of  these  remarks  may  be  found 
in  the  Romish  Clmrch.  The  probability  is,  that,  un- 
der the  Catholic  religion  in  the  dark  ages,  there  were 
larger  contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  communities,  than  at  present, 
and  coniribudons  by  associations  which  regarded  alms* 
giving  as  one  of  their  main  duties ;  we  mean  the  monas- 
teries. But  the  monks,  who  quitted  the  reladons  of 
nature,  the  society  which  God  had  instituted,  in  order 
to  form  new  and  artificial  bonds,  more  favorable,  as 
they  thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad  mistake.  Thdr 
own  characters  were  injured,  and  the  very  charities 
doled  out  from  convents,  increased  the  b^gary  whieh 
they  hoped  to  relieve.     60  sacred  is  nature,  that  it  can* 
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Dot  be  tBBniptpd  on  with  impimi^.  We  fetr  tbat  some* 
thing  similftr  to  the  error,  just  Doticed  among  Catholics, 
is  spreadiAg  among  Protestants ;  the  error  of  exalting 
societies  of  human  device  above  our  natural  relations. 
We  have  been  told  that  cases  occiv  among  us,  and  are 
not  rare,  in  which  domestic  claims  .on  kindness  are  set 
aside  for  the  sake  of  making  contributions  to  our  great 
societies,  and  especially  to  foreign  OMasions.  80  pos- 
sessed are  the  minds  of  multitudes  with  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  this  object  y  that  there  seems  to  them  a  piety 
m  withholding  what  would  otherwise  have  been  tbougbc 
due  to  a  poor  relative,  that  it  may  be  sent  across  oceans 
to  Pagan  lands^  We  have  heard  that  ddicate  kmd* 
nesses,  which  once  flowed  from  the  moie  prosperous 
to  the  less  prosperous  members  of  a  kige  &mily>  and 
which  bound  socie^  tc^ether  by  that  love,  which  is 
worth  all  bonds,  are  diminished  since  the  lade  excite- 
ment in  favor  of  the  heathen.  And  this  we  do  not 
wonder  at.  In  truth,  we  rather  wonder  thlit  any  thing 
is  done  for  the  temporal  comfort  of  friends^  where  tfaa 
doctrine,  on  which  modem  missions  chiefly  rest,  is  be* 
lieved.  We  refer  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  whole,  heath* 
en  world  are  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  and  endless 
hell ;  that  thousands  every  day,  and  millions  every  year, 
are  sinking  into  this  abyss  of  torture  and  woe ;  and 
that  nothing  can  save  them  but  sending  them  our  re- 
ligion. We  see  not  bow  they,  who  so  believe,  can 
give  their  faniilies  or  friends  a  single  comfort,  much  less 
an  ornament  of  life.  Tliey  must  be  stronf^y  tempted, 
one  would  tliink,  to  stint  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents to  necessaries,  and  to  cast  their  whole  remaining 
Bubstance  into  the  treasury  of  missionary  societies. 

We  repeat  it,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.     MissacHi^ 
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ary  societies,  established  on  just  principles,  do  boner 
to  a  Christian  community.  We  regard  them  with  aoj 
feeling  but  that  of  hostility.  The  readers  of  this  wori[ 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  earnestness,  vrith  which  we 
recommended  the  support  of  a  mission  m  India,  at  a 
time  when  we  thought  that  peculiar  circumstances  in- 
vited exertion  in  that  quarter.  We  only  oppose  the 
preference  of  these  institutions  to  the  natural  associar 
tions  and  connexions  of  life.  An  individual  who  thinks 
that  he  is  doing  a  more  religious  act  in  contributing  to 
a  missionary  society,  tlian  in  doing  a  needful  act  of  kind- 
ness to  a  relative,  friend,  or  neighbour,  is  leaving  a 
society  of  God's  institution,  for  one  of  man's  making. 
He  shows  a  perverted  judgment  in  regard  to  the  dudes 
of  his  religion  and  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  spread- 
bg  it.  All  that  has  been  done,  or  ever  will  or  can 
be  done,  by  associations  for  diffusing  Christianity,  is  a 
mere  drop  of  the  bucket,  compared  with  what  is  done 
silently,  and  secretly,  by  the  common  daily  duties  of 
Christians  in  their  families,  neighbourhoods,  and  busi- 
uess.  The  surest  way  of  spreading  Chrisdanity  is,  to 
improve  Christian  communides ;  and  accordingly,  he 
who  frees  this  religion  from  con-uption,  and  makes  it  a 
more  powerful  instrument  of  virtue  where  it  is  already 
professed,  is  the  most  effectual  contributor  to  the  great 
work  of  its  diffusion  through  the  worid. 

We  uow  proceed  to  our  second  remark,  in  which  we 
proposed  to  suggest  a  principle,  by  which  the  claims  of 
different  associations  may  be  estimated.  It  is  this;-^ 
The  value  of  associations  is  to  be  measured  by  the  en- 
ergy, the  freedom,  the  activity,  the  moral  power,  which 
tliey  encourage  and  diffuse.  In  truth,  the  great  object 
of  all  benevolence  is,  to  give  power,  activity,  and  free- 
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dom  to  otfaen.  We  canaot,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tfas 
wKvd,  maibe  any  being  bappjr.  We  can  give  others  the 
meiMis  of  happiness,  togeib«  with  motives  to  the  faith- 
ful use  of  them  ;  but  on  this  faithfulness,  on  the  free  and 
full  exercise  of  their  own  powers,  their  happiness  d^ 
pends.  There  is  thus  a  fixed,  impassable  limit  to  hu- 
man benevolence.  It  can  only  make  men  happy  through 
thmnselves,  through  their  own  freedom,  and  energy. 
We  go  fiirtber.  We  believe  that  God  has  set  the  same 
limit  to  hb  own  benevoleece.  He  makes  no  being 
huppYf  in  any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  giving  him 
means,  powers,  motives,  and  a  field  for  exertion.  We 
have  here,  we  thbk,  the  great  oonsideradon  to  guide  us 
in  judging  of  associations.  Those  are  good  which  com- 
municate power,  moral  and  intellectual  action,  and  the 
capacity  of  useful  efiforts  to  the  persons  who  form  them, 
or  to  the  persons  on  whom  they  act.  On  the  other 
band,  associations  which  in  any  degree  impair  or  re- 
press the  free  and  full  action  <^  men's  powers,  are  so 
fiur  hurt&d.  On  this  principle,  associations  for  restor* 
mg  to  men  health,  strength,  the  use  of  thek  limbs,  the 
use  of  dieir  senses,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing,  are 
higbty  to  be  approved,  for  such  enlarge  men's  powers  ; 
whilst  charitable  asaociadons,  wUch  weaken  in  men  the 
motives  to  exertion,  which  oflfer  a  bounty  to  idleness, 
or  make  beggary  as  profitable  as  labor,  are  great  ca- 
lamities to  society,  and  peculiarly  calamitous  to  those 
whom  they  rdieve.  On  the  same  principle,  associations 
which  are  designed  to  awaken  the  human  mind,  to  give 
to  men  of  all  classes  a  consciousness  of  their  intellec- 
tual powers,  to  communicate  knowledge  of  a  useful  and 
qmckening  character,  to  encourage  men  m  thinking  with 
fireedom  and  vigor,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and  pur« 
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suit  of  truth, — are  most  winrthj  of  patronage ;  wUlst 
such  as  are  desigoed  or  adapted  Co  depress  the  humm 
intellect,  to  make  it  dependent  and  s^-vile,  to  keep  it 
where  it  is,  to  give  a  liimied  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
not  to  give  impdse  and  an  onwsffd  motion  to  men's 
thoughts, —-all  such  associations,  however  benevolent 
their  professions,  should  be  regarded  as  among  the  foes 
and  obstructions  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  On 
the  same  principle,  associations  •  aiming  to  purifjr  and 
ennoble  the  character  of  a  people,  to  promote  true  <  vir* 
tue,  a  rational  piety,  a  disinterested  charity,  a  wise 
temperance,  and  eAspecially  aiming  to  accompK$h  these 
ends  by  the  only  effectual  meansy  that  is,  by  dAKng  fonfa 
men's  own  exertions  for  a  higher  knowledge  of  Ood 
and  duty,  and  for  a  new  and  growing  .control  of  them* 
selves, — such  institutions  are  among  the'  nobl^t ;  wtiiht 
no  encouragement  is  due  to  such  as  aim  to*  mdte  men 
rehgious  and  virtuous  by  paralyzing  their  ikiiods  durou^ 
terror,  by  fastening  on  them  li  yoke  of  opinions -or  prae* 
tices,  by  pouring  upon  them  influences-  from<  abroad 
which  virtually  annihilate  their  power  over  diemsdves^ 
and  make  them  instruments  for  othess  to  apeidti'thwii^^ 
and  to  wield  at  }rfeasure.  We  beg  our  readci's  to  caxry 
with  them  the  firinelple  now  laid  down  in 'judging  of 
associations  ;  to  inquirey  how  iar  they  are  fitted-  Co  call 
forth  energy,  active  talent,  religious  inquiry^ -a  free  and 
manly  virtue.  We  insist  on  these  remarks,  becaose not 
a  few  associations  seem  to  us  etceedii^Iy  exception* 
able,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  fetter  men,  tore* 
press  energy,  to  injure  the  free  action-  of  individuals  and 
society,  and  because  this  tendency  lurks,  and  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  even  in  good  mstitudooB*  '  On  this 
point  we  cannot  but  enlarge ;  for  we  deem  it  of  the  high* 
est  importance. 
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Associatkma  often  injure  free  action  by  a  very  phin 
■nd  obvious  operation.  They  accumulaie  power  in  a 
few  hands,  and  this  takes  place  just  in  proportion  to  the 
aorface  over  which  they  spread*  In  a  large  institutioni 
a  few  men  rule,  a  few  do  every  thing  ;  and,  if  the  insti- 
tution liappens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about  which 
conflict  and  controversy  oust,  a  few  are  able  to  excite 
in  the  mass  strong  and  bitter  passions,  and  by  these  to 
obtain  an  immense  ascendency.  Through  such  an  as- 
sociation, widely  spread,  yet  closely  connected  by  party 
feeling,  a  few  leaders  can  send  their  voices  and  spirit 
far  and  wide,  and,  where  great  funds  are  accumulated, 
can  league  a  host  of  instruments,  and  by  menace  and 
appeals  to  interest  can  silence  opposition.  According- 
ly,  we  fear  that  in  this  country,  an  influence  is  growing 
op,  through  widely  spread  societies,  altogether  at  war 
with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  which,  unless  jeal- 
ously watched,  will  gradually  but  surely  encroach  on 
freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press.  It  is 
very  striking  to  observe,  how,  by  such  combinations, 
the  very  means  of  encouraging  a  free  action  of  men's 
minds  may  be  turned  against  it.  We  all  esteem  the 
press  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  as  the  power 
which  is  to  quicken  intellect  by  giving  to  all  minds  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  all.  Now,  by  means  of  Tract 
societies,  spread  over  a  whole  community,  and  acting 
under  a  central  body,  a  few  individuals,  perhaps  not 
more  than  twenty,  may  determine  the  chief  reading  for 
a  great  part  of  the  children  of  the  community,  and  for 
a  majority  of  die  adults,  and  may  deluge  our  country 
with  worthless  sectarian  writmgs,  fitted  only  to  pervert 
its  taste,  degrade  its  intellect,  and  madden  it  with  intol- 
erance. Let  associations  devoted  to  any  objects  which 
26* 
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excite  the  passions,  be  everywhere  spread  and  leagued 
together  for  mutual  support,  and  nothing  is  caster  tfam 
to  establish  a  control  over  newspapers.  We  are  per- 
suaded, that,  by  an  artful  multiplication  of  societies,  de* 
voted  apparently  to  different  objects,  but  all  swayed  by 
the  same  leaders,  and  all  intended  to  bear  against  a 
hated  party,  as  cruel  a  persecution  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  free  country  as  in  a  despotism.  Public  opinion  may 
be  so  combined,  and  inflamed,  and  brought  to  bear  on 
odious  individuals  or  opinions,  that  it  will  be  as  perilous 
to  think  and  speak  with  manly  freedom,  as  if  an  inqui« 
sition  were  open  before  us.  It  is  now  discovered,  that 
the  way  to  rule  in  this  country  is  by  an  array  of  num- 
bers, which  a  prudent  man  will  not  like  to  face.  Of 
consequence,  all  associations  aiming  or  tending  to  es- 
tablish sway  by  numbers,  ought  to  be  opposed.  They 
create  tyrants  as  effectually  as  standing  armies.  Let 
them  be  withstood  from  the  beginning.  No  matter  wheth- 
er the  opinions  which  they  intend  to  put  down  be  true 
or  false.  Let  no  opinion  be  put  down  by  such  means. 
Let  no  error  be  suppressed  by  an  instrument,  which  will 
be  equally  powerful  against  tnith,  and  which  must  stib- 
vert  that  freedom  of  thought  on  which  all  truth  depends. 
Let  the  best  end  fail  if  it  cannot  be  accompli^ed  by 
right  and  just  means.  For  example,  we  would  have 
criminals  punished,  but  punished  in  the  proper  way,  and 
by  a  proper  authority.  It  were  better  that  they  sfaouM 
escape,  than  be  imprisoned  or  executed  by  any  man 
who  may  think  fit  to  assume  the  office  ;  for  sure  we  are, 
that,  by  this  summary  justice,  the  innocent  would  soon 
suffer  more  than  the  guilty  ;  and,  on  the  same  principle, 
we  cannot  consent  that  what  we  deem  error  should  be 
crushed  by  the  joint  cries  and  denunciations  of  vast  so* 
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eiedes  directed  bf  the  tyranny  of  a  few ;  for  truth  ham 
more  to  dread  from  such  weapons  than  falsehood,  and 
we  know  no  truth  against  which  they  may  not  be  sue* 
cessfidly  turned.  In  this  country,  few  things  are  more  to 
be  dreaded,  tlian  organisations  or  institutions  by  which 
public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  tyrannically  against 
individuals  or  sects.  From  the  nature  of  thiagS)  public 
opinion  is  often  unjust ;  but,  when  it  is  not  embodied  and 
fixed  by  pledged  societies,  it  easily  relents,  it  may  re- 
ceive new  impulses,  it  is  open  to  influences  from  the 
injured.  On  the  contrary,  when  shackled  and  stimulat- 
ed by  Vast  associations,  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
steady,  unrdenting  tyrant,  brow*beating  the  timid,  pro* 
scribing  the  resolute,  silencing  free  speech,  and  virtually 
denying  the  dearest  religious  and  civil  rights.  We  say 
not  that  all  great  associations  muH  be  thus  abused.  We 
know  that  some  are  useful.  We  know,  too,  diat  there 
are  cases,  in  which  it  is  important  that  public  opinion 
should  be  condensed,  or  act  in  a  mass.  We  feel,  how<* 
ever,  that  the  danger  of  great  associations  is  increased 
by  the  very  fact,  that  they  are  sometimes  useful.  They 
are  perilous  instruments.  They  ought  to  be  suspected. 
Tfa^  are  a  kind  of  irregular  government  created  within 
our  constitutional  government.  Let  them  be  watched 
closely.  As  soon  as  we  find  them  resolved  or  disposed 
to  bear  down  a  respectable  man  or  set  of  men,  or  to 
force  on  the  community  measures  about  which  wise  and 
good  men  differ,  let  us  feel  that  a  dangerous  engine  is  at 
work  among  us,  and  oppose  to  it  our  steady  and  stem 
disapprobation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of  great  institutions 
to  accumulate  power  m  a  few  hands.  These  few  they 
make  more  active;  but  they  tend  to  produce  depeadr 
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ence,  and  to  destroy  self-originated  action  in  the  vaM 
multitudes  who  compose  diero,  and  this  is  a  serious  iu* 
)uiy.  Few  comprehend  the  extent  of  this  evU.  Indi- 
vidual action  is  the  highest  good.  What  we  want  is, 
that  men  should  do  right  more  and  more  from  their  own 
mindsi  and  less  and  less  from  imitation,  from  a  foreign 
impulse,  from  sympathy  with  a  crotvd.  This  is  the 
kind  of  action  which  we  recommend.  Would  you  do 
good  according  to  the  Gospel  ?  Do  it  secretly,  silent<» 
ly  ;  so  silently,  that  the  left  hand  will  not  know  what  the 
right  hand  doeth.  This  precept  does  not  favor  the 
clamorous  and  far-published  efforts  of  a  leagued  multi* 
tude.  We  mean  not  to  sever  men  from  others  in  well- 
doing, for  we  have  said,  there  are  many  good  objects 
which  can  only  be  accomplbhed  by  numbers.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  we  can  do  most  good  by  individual  ac- 
tion, and  our  own  virtue  is  incomparably  more  improved 
by  it.  It  is  vastly  better,  for  example,  that  we  should 
give  our  own  money  with  our  own  hands,  from  our  own 
judgment,  and  through  personal  interest  in  the  distresses 
of  others,  than  that  we  should  send  it  by  a  substitute. 
Second-hand  charity  is  not  as  good  to  the  giver  or  re* 
.  ceiver  as  immediate.  There  are,  indeed,  urgent  cases 
where  we  cannot  act  immediately,  or  cannot  alone  do 
the  good  required.  There  let  us  join  with  others  ;  but 
where  we  can  do  good  secretly,  and  separately,  or  on- 
ly with  some  dear  friend,  we  shall  almost  certainly  put 
forth  in  this  way  more  of  intellect  and  heart,  more 
of  sympathy  and  strenuous  purpose,  and  shaU  awaken 
more  of  virtuous  sensibility  in  those  whom  w^e  rdieve, 
than  if  we  were  to  be  parts  of  a  multitu^.e  in  accom- 
plishing the  same  end.  Individual  action  is  the  great 
foiai  to  be  secured.     That  man  abne  understands  the 


tiiie  use  of  Weiqtj^  who*  leimsfiiDin  h  to  act  iMre  ftnd 
more  from  bid  own>«deiiberBt»  convibtion,  to  think  mora 
fm  htihself)  to  be  less  swa^^ed  'l^  nmnbers^  to  rely  nooro 
on  his  own  -pemrers.'  One  good  action,  springing  from 
our  own  minds,  peiformed  from  a  principle  within,  per* 
fonned  witbottt  tfie  excitement  of  an  urging  and  approve 
ihg  Toice  from  abroad,  is  worth  more  than  bundreda 
wirieh  grow  from  mechanical  imitation^  or  from  the  heat 
and  impulse  which  numbers  give  us.  In  truth,  all  great 
aodona  are  solitary  ones.  kU  the  great  works  of  genius 
come  fi^m  >  deep,  lonely  thoiq;ht.  The  writings  which 
hare  qoickened,  ^cirified,  regenerated  the  human  mindf 
did  not  spring  from  associatioiM.  That  is  most  valuable 
which  is  individiial;  which  is  marked  by  what  is  pecu« 
Ear  and  characteristic  in  him  who  accomplishes  it.  In 
laruth,  associafions  are  chiefly  tiseAd  by  giving  means  and 
opportunities  to  giAed  individuals  to  act  out  their  own 
tiniids.  Jit  Missionary  society  achieves  litde  good,  ex* 
eept  when  it  can  send  forth  an  individual  who  wants  no 
aaaching  or  training  from  the  society,  but  who  carries 
Ma  commissioti  and  chief  power  in  his  own  soul.  We 
wge  this,  for  we  ftel'  tiiat  we  are  all  in  danger  of  sac* 
iMcing'Our  individuality  and  mdependence  to  our  social 
centteidons.  We  dr^vd  new  social  trammels.  They 
are  too  numerous  already.  From  these  views  we  leam^ 
that'  there  is  cause  to  fear  and  to  withstand  great  asso' 
etatioos,  as  far  a9  they  interfere  with,  or  restrain,  indi- 
vkfaMd  ae(tion,  per^nal  independence,  private  judgment^ 
free,  self*origtiiated  efibrt.  We  do  fear,  from  not  a  few 
associations  which  exist,  that  power  is  to  be  accumulate 
ed  in  the  bands  of  a  few,  and  a  servile,  tame,  depend* 
ent  spirit,  to  be  generated  in  the  many.  Such  is  the 
danger  of  our  times,  and  we  are  bound  as  Christians 
and  freemen  to  withstand  it. 
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We  have  now  kid  down  the  general  priaeipies^  wluchf 
as  we  think,  are  to  be  applied  to  associationB  for  public 
objects.  Another  part  of  our  work  remains.  We  pro* 
pose  to  offer  some  remarks  on  a  few  societies,  which  at 
this  time  demand  our  patronage,  or  excite  particular  at- 
tention. In  doii^  this,  we  shall  speak  with  our  custom- 
ary freedom ;  but  we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  understood 
as  censuring  the  motives  of  those  whose  plans  and  modes 
of  operation  we  condemn. 

The  associations  for  suppressing  Intemperance  totm 
an  interesting  feature  of  our  times.  Their  object  is  of 
undoubted  utility,  and  unites  the  hearts  of  all  good  men. 
They  aim  to  suppress  an  undoubted  and  gross  vioe,  to 
free  its  victims  from  the  worst  bondiq;e,  to  raise  them 
from  brutal  degradation  to  the  liberty  and  ha}^i&ess  of 
men.  There  is  one  stroi^  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
means  which  they  have  used.  We  have  never  heard  of 
their  awakening  enmity  and  counteraction,  in  one  par- 
ticular, some  of  them  may  have  erred.  We  refer  to  the 
compact  formed  by  their  members  for  abstaining  from 
wine.  When  we  consider,  that  wine  b  universally  ao« 
knowledged  to  be  an  innocent,  and  often  salutary  beyei^ 
age,  that  Jesus  sanctioned  its  use  by  miraculously  in- 
creasing it  at  the  marriage  feast,  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  to  thank  God  for  it  as  a  good  gift,  intended 
to  ^^  gladden  the  heart  of  man,"  and  when  to  these  coo* 
siderations  we  add,  that  vrine  countries  are  distinguished 
for  temperance,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  this  pledgo  te 
injudicious  ;  and  we  regret  it,  because  it  may  bring  dia* 
trust  and  contempt  on  an  excellent  institution,  and  be- 
cause its  abandonment,  for  it  cannot  long  continue,  may 
be  construed  by  some  as  a  warrant  for  retummg  to  ine- 
briating liquors*     In  one  view,  the  success  <oi  the  efforls 
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9igainsi  imempejranee  affords  us  peculiar  satisfactioo.  It 
demonstirates  a  truth,  little  felt,  but  infioiteljr  precious  ; 
namely,  the  recoverableness  of  human  nature  from  the 
fewest  depths  of  vice.  It  teaches  us  never  to  despair 
of  a  human  being.  It  teaches  us,  that  there  is  always 
something  to  wcnrk  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded,  a  spark 
which  may  be  cherished,  in  the  human  soul.  Intern* 
perance  is  the  most  hc^>ele$B  state  into  wluch  a  man 
can  fall ;  and  yet,  instances  of  recovery  from  this  vice 
h^ve  rewarded  the  recent  labors  of  the  philanthropist. 
Let  philanthropy  then  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  the  ca* 
pacity  of  improvement  is  never  lost,  and  let  it  convert 
this  conviction  into  new  and  more  strenuous  efforts  for 
thn  recovery  of  the  most  depraved. 

We  proced  now  to  Bible  societies.  These  need  no 
advocates.  Their  object  is  so  simple,  unexceptionable, 
bfsneficent,  that  all  Protestants,  at  least,  concur  in  their 
support.  By  spreacUng  the  Bible  without  note  or  com- 
ment, they  especially  assert  the  right  of  private  judg« 
ment,  and  are  thus  free  from  the  great  reproach  of 
trenching  on  Christian  freedom.  Pwhaps  they  have 
not  always  been  conducted  with  sufficient  prudence. 
We  have  particularly  feared,  that  they  might  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  indiscreet  proAision.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  good  rule,  that  where  the  poor  can  give  any 
thing  for  a  Bible,  no  matter  bow  little,  they  should  be 
encouraged  and  incited  to  pay  this  part  of  the  price. 
We  believe,  that  it  will  be  more  valued,  and  more 
carefully  preserved,  where  it  has  cost  something.  We 
do  not  think  of  the  Bible,  as  the  superstitious  among 
Catholics  and  heathens  do  of  relics  and  charms,  as  if 
Its  mere  presence  in  a  family  were  a  necessar}'  good. 
We  wish  some  pledge  that  it  wiU  be  treated  with  re« 
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q)ect,  and  we  fear  that  thb  rissped  has  been  dimiwiAed 
by  the  lavishoess  with  which  it  has  been  bestowed. 
Oae  cause  of  the  evil  is,  that  societies^  like  individuals^ 
have  9  spice  oi  vanity,  and  love  to.  make  a  fair  show 
b  their  annual  reports ;  and  accordingly  thfy  are  apt 
to  feel  as  if  a  favor  were  conferred,  when  their  books 
are  taken  off  their  hands.  We  think  that  to  secure  re- 
spect to  the  Bible  is  even  more  important  than  to  dis- 
tribute it  widely.  For  this  purpose,.its  exterior  should 
be  attractive.  It  should  be  printed  in  a  fair,  large  type, 
should  be  well  bound,  and  .be  provided  with  a  firm  case* 
This  last  provision  seems  to  us  especially  irbportant. 
The  poor  h«.ve  no  book-cases*  .  Their  Bibles  too  often 
lie  on  the  same  shelves  with  their  domestic  utensils : 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that^  when  soiled,  torn,  dishon- 
ored by  this  exposure,  they  aie  regarded .  with  less  re- 
spect, than  if  protected  with  peculiar  care* 
.  We  have  a  still  more.- important  remark  to  make  in 
reference  to  Bible  societies.  In  our  last  number,  we 
noticed  an  edition  of  the. New  Testament  recently  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  diffiring  from  those  in  common 
yse,  by  a  new  translation  of  those  passages  of  the  Greek 
original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was  lost  or  neglected 
when  the  received  English  version  was  made.  This 
edition  of  the  New  Testametit'  we  stated  to  be  undoubt* 
edly  more  correct,  more  conformed  to  the  original,  tinn 
our  compion  editions.  On  this  point  we  speak  strongly, 
because  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  Bible 
societies,  and  of  all  conscientious  Christians.  To  such 
we  say,  —  Here  is  a  translation,  undoubtedly  more  faith* 
ful  to  the  original  than  that  in  common  use.  You  have 
here  in  greater  purity  what  Jesus  Christ  sud,  and  what 
his  Apostles  wrote ;  and  if  so,  you.  are  bound  by  your 
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ali^aiice  to  Chrnt  to  sabstitute  tUs  for  the  eominon 
translation.  We  know,  that  ubedacated  Christiana  can- 
not  settle  this  question.  We  therefore  respectfully,  and 
with  solemnity,  solicit  for  it  the  attention  of  learned 
men,  of  Christian  ministers,  of  professors  of  theology 
of  erery  sect  and  name.  We  ask  for  the  cahnest  and 
most  deliberate  investigation,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  there 
shall  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  the  version 
which  we  have  recommended  ;  if  all  must  acknowledge 
that  it  renders  more  faithfully  the  words  of  the  inspired 
and  autborhsed  teachers  of  Christianity,  then  we  see  not 
how  it  can  be  denied  the  reception  and  diffusion  which 
it  deserves.  We  conceive,  that,  to  Bible  societies, 
fUs  is  a  great  question,  and  not  to  be  evaded  without 
unfaithfulness  to  our  common  Master,  and  without  dis-* 
respect  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  We  fear,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  conscientiousness  on  this  subject.  We  fear 
that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  forfeited, 
in  a  measure,  its  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  the  church,  by  neglecting  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  new  translations  which 
they  have  set  forth.  We  hear  continual  expressions 
of  reverence  for  the  Bible ;  but  the'  most  unambiguous 
proofs  of  it,  we  mean,  unwearied  efforts  to  purify  it  from 
human  additions,  mutihtions,  and  corruptions,  remain  to 
be  given. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  Bible  societies, 
we  cannot  but  refer  to  a  very  singular  transaction  in 
relation  to  the  Scriptures,  in'  which  some  of  tliem  are 
thought  to  be  implicated.  In  some  of  our  cities  and 
villages,  we  are  told,  that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
have  been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
Aey  own  the  Bible.     The  object  of  this  domiciliary 
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investigation  we  profess  not  to  understtnd.  We  can- 
not suppose,  that  it  was  intended  to  lavish  on  the  rieb 
the  funds  which  were  contrihuted  for  spreading  the 
Scriptures  among  the  poor.  One  thing  we  know,  that 
a  measure  more  likely  to  irritate  and  to  bQ  construed 
into  an  insult,  could  not  easily  be  contrived.  As  a  sign 
of  the  times  it  deserves  our  notice.  After  this  step,  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  us  should  an  Inquisition  be  estab- 
lished, to  ascertain,  who  among  us  observe,  and  who 
neglect,  the  duties  of  private  and  family  prayer.  We 
might  smile  at  this  spirit,  could  we  tell  where  it  wouU 
stop.  But  it  is  essentially  prying,  restless,  and  en- 
croaching, and  its  first  movements  ought  to  be  withstood. 
We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of  associations ; 
those  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  motives  which  gave  birth  to  these, 
we  respect.  But  we  doubt  the  rectitude  and  usefulness 
of  the  object,  and  we  fear,  that  what  has  begun  in  con- 
scientiousness may  end  in  intolerance  and  oppression. 
We  cannot  say  of  these  associations,  as  of  those  which 
we  have  just  noticed,  that  they  aim  at  an  unquestionable 
good,  about  which  all  good  men  agree.  Not  a  few  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  di3$ent  from  the  princiide  on 
which  these  societies  are  built,  namely,  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  binding  on  Christians.  Not  a  few  of  the 
profoundest  divines  and  most  exemplary  followers  of 
Christ  have  believed  and  still  believe,  that  the  Sabbath 
enjoined  in  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  part  of  Juda- 
ism, and  not  of  the  Gospel  ;  that  it  is  essentially  di^ 
ferent  from  the  Lord's-day,  and  that  to  enforce  it  on 
Christians  is  to  fall  into  that  error  which  Paul  withstood 
even  unto  death,  the  error  of  adulterating  Christianity 
by  mixtures  of  a  preparatory  and  very  mferior  religioD. 


We  beg  to  be  understood.  All  Christians,  whom  we 
know,  coQcar  ii|  the  opinion  and  the  desire,  that  the 
Lord's-day,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  should  be  sep- 
arated to  the  conunemonticHi  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
to  public  \forship,  to  public  Christian  instruction,  and 
io  scleral  to  what  are  called  the  means  of  religion. 
This  we  gratefully  accept  and  honor  as  a  Chrisdan  rite. 
But  not  a  few  believe,  that  the  Lord's-^y  and  the  an- 
cient Sabbath  are  not  the  same  institution,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded ;  that  the  former  is  of  a  nobler 
character,  and  more  impcurtant  than  the  latter,  and  that 
the  mode  of  observing  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  Christianity,  and  not  by  any  pre* 
ceding  law.  This  is  a  question  about  which  Christians 
have  differed  for  ages.  We  certainly  wish  that  it  may 
be  debated  till  it  is  settled.  But  we  grieve  to  see  a 
questionable  doctrine  made  the  fouodadon  ot  large  soci- 
eties, and  to  see  Christians  leagued  to  pass  the  sentence 
of  irrehgion  on  men  equally  virtuous  with  themselves, 
and  who  periiaps  better  understand  the  mind  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 

We  know  that  it  is  confidendy  affirmed,  that  God, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  die  Jewish  law,  enjomed  the 
Sabbath  as  a  perpetual,  universal,  irrepealable  law  for 
the  whole  human  race.  But  can  this  posidon  be  sus- 
tained ?  For  ourselves  we  cannot  see  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures,  those  only  sure  records  of  God's  reve- 
lation to  mankind.  We  do  indeed  incline  to  believe, 
what  many  wise  men  have  questioned,  that  there  are 
appearances  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race.  We  know  that  these 
are  faint  and  few  ;  yet  we  attach  importance  to  them, 
because  nature  and  reason  &vor  the  supposition  of  a 
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fane  having  been  set  apart  irnm  the  first  as  a  relipoas 
meYnorial.  Whilst)  however^  we  incline  to  this  view 
as  most  probable,  we  see  oo  proofs  of  the  perpetoity  of 
the  institution  in  the  circumstance  of  its  earljr  ongsk* 
On  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  or  lite,  given  in  the  ia« 
iancy  of  the  human  race,  may  be  pcesumed  to  be  tem* 
porary,  unless  its  unohangeaUeness  is  expreasiy  taught, 
or  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  very  nature.  The  posi* 
tive  or  ritual  rc^i^on  9  which  was  adapted  to  the  earlier, 
can  hardly  suit  the  maturer  perbds  of  the  face.  Maa 
is  a  progressive  being,  and  needs  a  p-ogreisive  religion. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  features 
ef  die/  Sacred  Waitings,  aad  one  of  the  strong  evidences 
of  theiri  truth,  that  diey  reveal  religion  as  a  growiog 
Iq^,  and '  mamfest  the  Divioe  Legislator  as  adapting 
himself  to:  the  varions  and  successive  conditiQiis  ct  the 
world.  Allowing  then  the i Sabbath  to  have  been  given 
to  Adam,  we  could  no  more  idfer  its:  perpetuity,  thai 
we  cani  mfer  the  perpetui^  of  capital  punishoient,  as  an 
csdinance  of  Ood,  becaose  he -said'  to  Noah,  the  second 
parent  of  the  human  race,  ^^  Whoso  sheddedi  man's 
blood,  by  man  shaU  hi^  blood  be  shed." 

Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  earfy  in* 
stituticMi  of  the  Sabbath;  but  we  repeat  it,  the  pre* 
sumptions  on  which  our  judgments  rest  are  too  uncer* 
tain  to  authorize  confidence,  much  less  denunciatioB. 
The  greater  part  of  the  early  Fatherd  of  the  Church, 
according  toCalmet,  believed  that  the  hw  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  given  before  Moses  ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  judicious 
and  pious  Christians  of  later  times.  Whilst  disposed 
to  differ  firom  these,  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  to  be 
left  to  the  cahn  decision  of  individuah.     We  want  no 
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amy  of  numbers  to  settle  a  doubtful  question.  One 
dmig  is  phin,  that,  before  Moses,  not  one  precept  b 
given  m  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  a  hint  of  its  un* 
changeableness  to  the  end  of  the  world.  One  thing  b 
|dain,  that  the  question  of  the  perpetu'ty  of  this  insti- 
tution »  to  be  setded  bj  the  teachmgs  of  Jesus  Clirist, 
the  great  prophet,  who  alone  is  authorized  to  determine 
bow  far  the  institutions  of  religion  which  preceded  him, 
are  binding  on  his  followers.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
feUowers  of  Christ,  and  not  of  Moses,  or  Noah,  or 
Adam.  We  call  ourselves  Christians,  and  the  Gospel 
b  our  only  rule.  Nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  binds 
OS,  any  further  than  it  b  recognised  by,  or  incorporated 
into,  the  New.  The  great  and  only  question,  then,  is, 
Does  the  New  Testament,  does  Christianity,  impose 
on  us  the  ancient  Sabbath  ? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  this  question,  we  may  first  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  design  of  thb  institution  ;  and 
Dotiung  can  be  plainer.  Words  cannot  make  it  clearer. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last 
day  of  the  week,  was  to  be  set  apart,  or  sanctified,  as 
a  day  of  rest,  in  commemoration  of  God's  having  rested 
an  that  day  firom  the  work  of  creation.*     The  dis- 

*  We  beg  our  readers  to  obsenre,  that  we  are  now  aimplj  stating  the 
account  of  the  Sabbath  which  it  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  How  this 
•ecoaot  is  to  be  interpreted,  is  m  qoflstioo  not  involved  in  our  present 
rabject.  We  would,  however,  observe,  that  the  rest  here  ascribed  to  God 
must  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense.  Properly  speaking,  God,  who 
is  incapable  of  fatigue,  and  whose  almighty  agency  is  unceasing,  never 
reels.  In  ftaisbiog  the  work  of  ereation,  he  did  not  sink  into  repose,  or 
for  a  moment  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  omnipotence.  A  particular 
mode  of  his  agency  was  discontinued ;  and,  in  accommodation  to  an  un- 
cultivated age,  this  discontinuance  was  called  rest  It  seems  to  us,  that 
the  Sabbath  bears  one  mark  of  a  tempoiary  institation,  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  founded  on  a  representation  of  God,  which  is  true  only  in  a  figura* 
tive  or  popular  sense,  and  which  gives  something  like  a  shock  to  a  mind, 
27* 
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tinguishing  festore  of  die  iratitiition,  is  reai.  The  word 
Sabbath  means  rest.  The  event  to  be  commeniorated 
liv^s  rest.  The  reason  for  selecting  the  seventh,  was, 
that  this  had  been  to  the  Creator  a  day  of  rest.  Tho 
ehief  method  prescribed  for  sanctifying  the  day  was 
rest.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  institution  couid 
not  have  been  more  clearly  expressed.  Whoever  reads 
the  fourth  commandment,  will  see,  that  no  mode  of  s^ 
ting  apart  the  day  to  God  is  there  prescribed)  except 
in  imitation  of  his  rest.  How  far  this  constituted  the 
sanctificatton  of  the  Sabbath,  will  be  seen  from  such 
passages  as  the  following ;  —  ^^  You  shall  keep  the  Sab* 
bath,  for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every  one  that  defileth 
it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  For  whosoever  doedi 
any  work  tlierein,  that  soul  shaU  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people."*  A  still  more  remarkable  proof,  that  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  consisted  in  resting  after 
the  example  of  God,  is  famished  by  Christ,  who  says, 
that  '^  on  the  Sabbath-days  the  priests  in  the  Temjde 
profane  the  Sabbath,  "f  So  essential  was  rest  to  the 
hallowing  of  that  day,  that  the  work  of  offering  victims, 
though  prescribed  by  God  himself,  is  said  to  pro&ne 
it.  There  are  indeed  some  expressions  of  Moses,  iar 
dicating  other  methods  of  observing  the  day,  for  he  calls 
it  "  a  holy  convocation '' ;  but  whether  this  phrase  ap- 
plies to  other  places  beside  the  Temple,  is  uncertain. 
It  Is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  people  resorted 
to  the  Levites  and  Prophets  on  the  Sabbath  rather  than 
other  days  ;  but  we  find  no  precept  to  this  effect ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  no  synagogues  or  places  of  wor* 

which  hat  exalted  its  conceptions  of  the  Divinity.    Such  an  Instilntioa 
does  uot  carry  the  impress  of  a  perpetual  and  uniTersol  law. 
«  £xod.  xxxi.  14 ;  also  Jer.  xvii.  22.  t  Matt.  xii.  5. 


ship  were  buih  through  Jiidea,  ootB  ifter  die  csaptsrity. 
Rest,  then,  was  the  great  distinction  of  the  dajr.  This 
constituted  it  a  memorhd,  and  give  it  its  name  ;  and  we 
conceive,  that  the  chief  stress  was  kid  on  this  circum* 
stance,  because  the  Sabbath  was  intended  to  answer  a 
humane,  as  well  as  religious  end  ;  that  is,  to  give  relief 
to  persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  animab,  a  pro« 
vision  very  much  needed  in  an  unrefined  and  semi-bar* 
barous  age,  when  slavery  had  too  acknowledged  rights, 
and  iviien  little  mercy  was  shown  to  man  or  beast.  In 
conformity  to  these  views,  we  find  the  Jewish  natien 
always  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  joyful  diqr,  a  festival, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  we  find  him  bidden  to  a  feast  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  accepting  the  invitation ;  *  and  our 
impression  is,  that  now,  as  in  past  times,  the  Jews  di- 
vide the  day  between  the  s3magogue  and  social  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath  cannot  be  easify- 
misunderstood.  It  was  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the 
week,  set  apart  by  God  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  imitatkNi 
and  in  conmiemoration  of  his  havmg  rested  on  that  dqr 
from  the  creation.  That  other  religious  observances 
were  with  great  propriety  introduced  into  the  day,  and 
that  they  were  multiplied  with  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion, we  do  not  doubt.  But  the  distinctive  observance, 
and  the  only  one  expressly  enjoined  on  die  whole  peo* 
pie,  was  rest.  Now  we  ask.  Is  the  dedication  of  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  to  rest,  m  remembrance 
of  God's  resting  on  that  day,  a  part  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  The  answer  seems  to  us  plain.  We  affirm, 
in  the  first  place,  what  none  will  contradict,  that  this  in- 
stitudon  is  not  enjoined  in  the  New  TeMment,  even  by 

•  LQk«  tlT. 
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the  faintest  hint  or  implication  ;  and  in  the  next  placet 
we  maintain,  that  the  Christian  world,  so  far  from  finding 
it  there,  have  by  their  practice  disowned  its  authority. 

This  last  position  may  startle  some  of  oar  readers. 
But  it  is  not  therefore  less  true.  We  maintain,  that  the 
Christian  world  have  in  practice  disowned  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  established  by  the  fourth  command- 
ment. There  is,  indeed,  a  body  of  Christians  called 
Sabbatarians,  who  strictly  and  religiously  observe  the 
fourth  commandment.  But  they  are  a  handful ;  they  are 
lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  immense  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, who  have  for  ages  ceased  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
prescribed  from  Sinu.  True,  Christians  have  their  sa- 
cred day,  which  they  call  a  Sabbath.  But  b  it  in  truth 
the  ancient'  Sabbath  ?  We  say,  no  ;  and  we  call  atten- 
tion to  thb  point.  The  ancient  Sabbath,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  for  rest,  in 
commemoration  of  Ood's  resting  on  that  day.  And  is 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  day  observed  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  same 
institution  with  this  ?  Can  broader  marks  between  two 
ordinances  be  conceived  f  Is  it  possible  that  thev  can 
be  confounded  t  Is  not  the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced 
by  the  Christian  world  ?  Have  we  not  thus  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Christian  world  to  its  having  passed  away  i 
Who  of  us  can  consistendy  plead  for  it  as  a  universal 
and  perpetual  law  ? 

We  know,  that  it  is  said,  that  the  ancient  Sabbath  re- 
mains untouched  ;  that  Christianity  has  only  removed  it 
firom  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that  this 
is  a  slight,  unessential  change,  leaving  the  old  institution 
whole  and  unbroken.  To  this  we  have  several  replies. 
In  the  first  place,  this  change  of  days,  which  Christiani- 
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tj  is  supposed  to  make,  is  not  cmesseotial,  but  tital, 
and  subversive  of  the  ancient  institution.  The  end  of 
the  ancient  Sabbath  was  the  commemoration  of  God's 
resting  from  his  works,  and,  for  this  end,  the  very  day 
of  the  week  on  which  he  rested  was  most  wiseljr  se* 
lected.  Now  we  maintain,  that  to  select  the  first  dajr 
of  the  week,  the  r&rj  day  on  which  he  began  hb  works, 
and  to  select  and  separate  this  in  commemoration  of 
another  event,  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  wholly  to  set 
aside  the  ancient  Sabbath.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  essential  departure  from  the  original  ordinance: 
This  substitution,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  literal  as  well  as 
virtual  abolition.  Such  is  our  first  remark.  —  We  say,' 
secondly,  that  not  a  word  is  uttered  in  the  New  Testa« 
ment  of  the  first  day  being  substituted  for  the  seventh. 
Surely  so  striking  a  change  would  not  have  been  m«ie 
in  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  of  God,  without  some 
warning.  We  ask  for  some  hint  of  this  modifieadon  of* 
the  fourth  cbnimandment.  We  find  not  a  syllable.  •*-< 
We  say,  thirdly,  that  the  first  Christians  knew  nothing 
of  this  substitution.  Our  evidence  here  is  complete. 
The  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews,  and  these 
converts  had  at  first  no  conception  of  the  design  of - 
Christianity  to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses.  This  law 
they  continued  to  observe  for  years,  and  to  observe  it 
as  rigorously  as  ever.  When  Paul  visited  Jerusalem,' 
after  many  labors  among  the  Gentiles,  the  elders  said 
unto  him,  ^*  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands 
of  Jews  there  are  which  befieve,  and  they  are  all  zeal* 
ous  of  the  law."  *  Of  course  they  all  dbseired  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  rest,  the  greatest  of 
Jewish  festivals,  whilst,  as  we  all  believe,  they  honored 

•  Acts  in.  SO. 
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also  the  first  day,  the  remembrancer  of  Christ^s  resur* 
ruction.     This  state  of  things  existed  for  years  in  the 
primitive  church*   The  two  days  were  observed  together. 
Nothing  more  seems  necessary  to  disprove  unanswera- 
bly the  common  doctrine,  that  the  Apostles  enjoined 
the  substitution  of  the  first  for  tlie  seventh  day.  —  We 
will  add  one  more  argument.     Paul  commands  the  Co- 
lossian  Christians  to  disregard  the  censures  of  those  who 
judged  or  condenmed  them  for  not  observing  the  Sab- 
bath.    ^^  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days."*     This  passage  is  very  plain.     It  is 
evaded,  however,  by  the  plea,  tluit  the  word  ^^  Sab- 
bath "  was  used  to  express  not  only  the  seventh  day, 
but  other  festivals  or  days  of  rest.     But  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  in  this  place  widi- 
out  any  exception  or  limitation,  and  that  it  was  employed 
at  that  time,  most  frequently  and  almost  wholly,  to  ex- 
press the  seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbath,  we  shall  see, 
that  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  supposing  this  in- 
stitution to  be  intended  by  the  Apostle.     That  a  Chris- 
tian, after  reading  this  passage,  should  ^^  judge,"  or  con- 
demn his  brethren,  for  questioning  or  rejecting  his  par- 
ticular notion  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
slow  progress  of  tolerant  and  liberal  principles  among 
men.     We  need  not  add,  after  these  remarks,  how  un- 
justifiable we  deem  it  to  enforce  particular  modes  of 
observing  this  day,  by  an  array  of  associations. 

Having  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us  strong  reasons 
ag^nst  the  perpetuity  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  our  views  of  the 
Lord's-day,  and,  although  the  subject  may  seem  foreign 

•  Col.  ii.  16. 
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to  the  present  article,  we  will  give  our  opinion  b  a  few 
words.  We  believe,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  and' practice  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  that  it  was  selected  for  this  end  in  honor  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  To  this  view  we  are  led  by 
the  following  considerations: — Wherever  the  Gospel 
was  preached,  its  professors  were  formed  into  churches 
or  congregadons,  and  nunisters  were  appointed  for  theif 
instruction  or  edification.  Wherever  Christianity  was 
planted,  societies  for  joint  religious  acts  and  improve* 
ment  were  instituted,  as  the  chief  means  of  establishing 
and  diffusing  it.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  for  these  purposes 
regular  times  must  have  been  prescribed  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  find,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Christians  to  hold  their  religbus  assemblies  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrectbn.  This 
we  learn  from  *the  New  Testamient,  and  from  the  imi- 
versa!  testimony  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church* 
Wherever  Christianity  was  spread,  the  first  day  was  es** 
tablishedas  the  season  of  Christian  worship  and  instruc- 
tion. Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  mstitutioa 
rests.  We  regard  it  as  altogether  a  ChruHan  ineUti^ 
Hon,  —  as  having  its  origin  in  the  Gospel, — as  peculiar 
to  the  new  dispensation ;  and  we  conceive,  that  the  prop- 
er observation  of  it  is  to  be  determbed  wholly  by  the 
spirit  of  ChrisUanity.  We  meet  in  the  New  Testament 
no  precise  rules  as  to  the  mode  of  spendbg  the  LordV 
day,  as  to  the  mode  of  worship  and  teachbg,  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  time  not  given  to  public  services. 
A.nd  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected ;  for  the  Gos- 
pel is  not  a  religion  of  precise  rules.  It  differs  from 
Judaism  b  nothbg  more  than  b  its  free  character.     It 
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gives  great  principles,  broad  views,  general,  prolific,  all* 
comprehensive  precepts,  and  intrusts  the  application  of 
them  to  the  individual.  It  sets  before  us  the  perfection 
of  our  nature,  the  spirit  which  we  should  cherish,  the 
virtues  which  constitute  '^the  kingdom  of  heaven  within 
us,"  and  leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  discipline  by  which  these  noble  ends  are 
to  be  secured.  Let  no  man,  then,  bi^d  what  Christ  has 
left  free.  The  modes  of  worship  and  teaching  on  the 
Lord's-day  are  not  prescribed,  and  who  will  say  that 
they  cannot  be  improved  ?  One.  reason  of  the  neglect 
and  limited  influence  of  this  institution  is,  that,  as  now 
observed,  it  does  not  correspond  sufficiently  to  the  wants 
of  our  times  ;  and  we  fear,  that  it  might  even  fall  into 
contempt  among  the  cultivated,  should  attempts  be  pros- 
ecuted  to  carry  it  back  to  the  superstitious  rigor  by 
which  it  was  degraded  in  a  former  age. 

The  associations  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  propose  several  objects,  in  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  heartily  concur,  but  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition  or  regulation, 
and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left,  where  Christian!*- 
ty  has  left  them,  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.  Tliey 
undoubtedly  intend  to  discountenance  labor  on  Sunday 
Now,  generally  speaking,  abstinence  from  labor  seems 
to  us  a  plain  duty  of  the  day ;  for  we  see  not  how  its 
ends  can  otherwise  be  accomplished  to  any  considera- 
ble extent.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  ab* 
stinence  was  rigidly  practised  by  the  first  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  up  the  seventh 
day  to  entire  rest,  and  whose  social  duties  could  hardly 
hnvo  admitted  the  same  appropriation  of  die  following 
ilay.     Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  converts,  who 
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vrere  made  among  the  class  of  slaves  in  heathen,  coun- 
tries, abstained  from  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week , 
for,  in  so  dobg,  they  would  have  exposed  themselves  to 
the  severest  punishments,  even  to  death,  and  we  have 
no  intimation  that  this  portion  of  believers  were  regular- 
ly cut  off  by  martyrdom.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
early  Christians,  in  proportion  as  they  were  relieved  from 
the  restrictions  of  Heathenism  and  Judaism,  made  the 
Lord's-day  a  season  of  abstinence  from  labor ;  and  the 
arguments  for  so  doing  are  so  obvious  and  strong,  that 
later  Christians  have  concurred  with  them  with  hardly  a 
dissenting  voice.  On  this  point  there  is,  and  can  be, 
DO  difference.  The  change  of  Sunday  into  a  working 
day,  we  should  condemn  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our 
brethren.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel,  that,  in  this  partic- 
ular, a  Jewbh  rigor  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  Christians, 
and  that  there  are  exigencies  justifying  toil  on  the  first 
day,  which  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment.  The 
gjreat  purposes  of  this  festival  may  certainly  be  accom- 
plished, without  that  scrupulous,  anxious  shunning  of 
every  kind  of  work,  which  marked  a  Jewish  Babbath, 
and  which,  however  proper  under  a  servile  dispensation, 
and  in  an  age  of  darkness,  would  be  in  us  superstition.- 
We  do  not,  for  example,  think  Christians  bound  to  pre- 
pare on  Saturday  every  meal  for  tlie  following  day,  or 
to  study  through  the  week  how  to  remove  the  necessity 
of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the  approaching  Sunday. 
We  think,  too,  that  cases  may  occur,  which  justify  se- 
vere toil  on  this  day ;  and  we  should  judge  a  man  un- 
faithful to  himself  and  his  family,  ungrateful  to  Provi- 
dence, and  superstitious,  who  should  lo6e  a  crop  rather 
than  harvest  it  during  the  portion  of  time  ordinarily  set 
apart  for  Christian  worship.  On  these  pouits,  Christiani* 
VOL.  I.  28 
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ty  has^left  us  free.  The  individual  must  be  his  own 
judge,  and  we  deprecate  the  attempts  of  societies  to 
legislate  on  this  indefinite  subject  for  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians. 

Another  purpose  of  tlie  associations  of  which  we 
speak,  is,  to  stop  the  mail  on  Sunday.  On  this  point, 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  roost 
conscientious  men.  It  may  be  remembered,  that,  in 
a  former  number  of  this  work,  there  was  an  article  on 
the  Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
mail.  We  think  it  right  to  say,  tliat  among  the  con- 
tributors to  this  work,  and  among  its  best  friends,  a 
diversity  c  f  sentiment  exists  in  regard  to  this  difficult 
question.  In  one  respect,  however,  we  all  agree  ;  and 
tliat  is,  in  the  inexpediency  of  organising,  in  opposition 
to  the  Sunday  mail,  a  vast  association,  which  may  be 
easily  perverted  to  political  purposes,  which,  from  its 
very  object,  will  be  tempted  to  meddle  with  govern- 
ment, and  which,  by  setting  up  a  concerted  and  joint 
cry,  may  overpower  and  load  with  reproach  the  most 
conscientious  men  in  the  community. 

Another  purpose  of  these  associations  is,  to  discour- 
age travelling  on  the  Lord's-day.  Nothing  can  well  be 
plainer,  than  that  unnecessary  travelling  on  this  day  is 
repugnant  to  its  duties  and  design,  and  is  to  be  reproved 
in  writing,  preaching,  and  conversation.  By  unneces- 
sary travelling,  we  mean  that  which  is  not  required  by 
some  particular  exigency.  When  we  consider,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  a  community  as  ours,  distinguished 
by  extent  and  variety  of  intercourse,  exigencies  must 
continually  occur,  we  feel,  that  here  is  another  point 
with  which  societies  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and 
which  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 
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In  such  a  community  as  ours,  how  many  persons  may 
be  found  on  every  Sunday,  the  state  of  wliose  healtli, 
the  state  of  whose  families,  the  state  of  whose  affairs, 
may  require  them  to  travel  ?  It  may  happen,  that  an* 
other's  property  confided  to  our  care  may  be  lost,  that 
a  good  object  may  fail,  that  some  dying  or  departing 
friend  may  go  from  us  unseen,  if  on  this  day  we  will 
not  begin  or  pursue  a  journey.  How  often  is  it  difficult 
for  the  traveller  to  find  an  inn,  the  quiet  and  comforts 
of  which  make  it  a  fit  residence  for  Sunday  ?  An  as« 
sociation  against  travelling  on  Sunday  seems  to  us  a 
very  hazardous  expedient  ;  and  its  members,  we  think, 
will  be  fortunate  if  they  escape  the  guilt  of  censorious- 
ness  and  dictation,  on  a  subject  which  Providence  has 
plainly  exempted  from  human  legislation.  We  know 
that  it  will  be  said,  tliat  the  license,  whidi  we  give  by 
these  remarks,  will  be  abused  ;  and  of  this  we  have  no 
doubt.  We  know  no  truth,  no  privilege,  no  power,  no 
blessing,  no  right,  which  is  not  abused.  But  b  liberty 
to  be  denied  to  men,  because  they  often  turn  it  into 
licentiousness  ?  We  have  read  of  certain  sects,  which 
have  denounced  indiscriminately  all  sports  and  relaxa- 
tions,  because  these,  if  allowed,  will  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  of  others,  which  have  prescribed  by  laws  tho 
plainest,  coarsest  dress,  because  ornament,  if  in  any 
measure  tolerated,  would  certainly  grow  up  into  extrav- 
agance  and  vanity.  And  is  this  degrading  legislation 
never  to  end  ?  Are  men  never  to  be  trusted  to  them- 
selves ?  Is  it  God's  method  to  hem  them  in  with  pre* 
cise  prescriptions  ?  Does  Providence  leave  nothing  to 
individual  discretion  ?  Does  Providence  withhold  ev- 
ery privilege  which  may  be  abused  ?  Does  Christianity 
enjoin  an  exact,  unvarying  round  of  services,  because 
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reason  and  conscience,  if  allowed  to  judge  of  duty,  will 
often  be  misguided  bj  partiality  and  passion  ?  How  lib* 
eral,  generous,  confiding,  are  nature,  Prpvidence,  and 
Christianity,  in  their  dealings  with  men  !  And  when 
will  men  learn  to  exercise  towards  one  another,  the 
same  liberal  and  confiding  spirit  ? 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  particular  pur- 
poses of  the  association  for  promoting  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  We  say,  their  ^<  particular  purposes." 
We  apprehend  there  is  a  general  one,  which  lurks  in 
a  portion  of  their  members,  which  few  perliaps  have 
stated  very  distincdy  to  themselves,  but  which  is  not 
therefore  the  less  real,  and  of  which  it  is  well  to  be 
forewarned.  We  apprehend  that  some,  and  ^ot  a  small 
party,  have  a  vague  instinctive  feeling,  that  the  kuid 
of  Christianity  which  they  embrace,  requires  for  its  dif- 
fusion a  gloomy  Sabbath,  the  Puritan  Sabbath  ;  and 
we  incline  to  believe  that  they  are  desirous  to  separate 
the  Lord^s-day  as  much  as  possible  from  all  other  days, 
to  make  it  a  season  of  rigid  restraint,  that  it  may  be  a 
preparation  for  a  system  of  theology,  which  the  mind, 
in  a  natural,  free,  and  cheerful  stiatiej  can  never  receive. 
The  Sabbath  of  the  Puritans  and  their  Calvinistic  pecu- 
liarities go  together.  Now  we  wish  the  return  of  neitlier. 
The  Puritans,  measured  by  their  age,  have  indeed  many 
claims  on  respect,  especially  those  of  them  who  came 
to  tlus  country,  and  who,  through  their  fortunate  exile, 
escaped  the  corruption  vrbich  the  civil  war  and  the  pos- 
session of  power  engendered  in  the  Puritan  body  of 
Enghnd.  But  sincere  respect  for  the  men  of  early  times 
may  be  joined  with  a  clear  perception  of  their  weak- 
nesses and  errors  ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  remember,  tliat 
errors,  which  in  them  were  innocent,  because  inevitable, 
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may  deserve  a  banher  appellation  if  perpetuated  in  their 
posterity. 

We  have  no  desire,  it  will  be  seen,  to  create  huge 
associations  for  enforcing  or  reconunending  the  Lord's«- 
day.  We  desire^  however,  that  this  interesting  subject 
may  engage  more  attention.  We  wish  the  Lord's-day 
to  be  more  honored  and  more  observed  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  but  one  way  for  securing  this  good, 
and  that  is  to  make  the  day  more  useful,  to  turn  it  to 
better  account,  to  introduce  such  changes  into  it  as 
shall  satisfy  judicious  men,  that  it  is  adapted  to  great 
and  happy  results.  The  Sunday  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  our  fathers  seems  to  us  exceedingly  defec- 
tive. The  clergy  have  naturally  taken  it  very  much 
into  their  own  hands,  and,  we  apprehend,  that  as  yet 
they  have  not  discovered  all  the  means  of  making  it 
a  blessing  to  mankind.  It  may  well  excite  surprbe, 
bow  little  knowledge  has  been  communicated  on  the 
Lord's-day.  We  think,  that  the  present  age  admits 
and  requires  a  more  extensive  teaching  than  formerly ; 
a  teaching  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  more  instructive 
exercises,  which  will  promote  a  critical  and  growing 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures ;  will  unfold  morality 
or  duty,  at  once  in  its  principles  and  vast  details ;  will 
guide  the  common  mind  to  larger  views,  and  to  a  more 
religious  use  of  nature  and  history ;  and  will  reveal  to 
it  its  own  godlike  powers.  We  think,  too,  that  this 
great  intellectual  activity  may  be  relieved  and  cheered 
by  a  mixture  of  greater  benevolent  activity  ;  by  atten- 
tion to  public  and  private  charities,  and  by  domestic  and 
social  kindnesses.*   It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  waking 

*  Would  not  tbo  bUsinoM  of  our  publio  charitiM  be  done  more  effeo- 
fxuWy  on  Uie  Lord't-day  Uian  on  any  other,  and  woold  not  nich  an  ap« 
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ap  to  understand  the  various  uses  to  which  Sunday 
may  be  applied.  The  present  devotion  of  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  it  to  the  teaching  of  children,  makes  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The 
teaching  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  we  trust,  is  to  follow. 
On  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  in  what  way  Sunday  is  to  be  recommended 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  expressed  our  reverence 
for  the  Lord's-day.  To  us  it  is  a  more  important  day, 
and  consecrated  to  nobler  purposes  than  the  ancient 
Sabbath.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  we 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  distinctions  which  are  often 
made  between  this  and  other  days,  for  they  seem  to 
us  at  once  ungrounded  and  pernicious.  We  sometimes 
hear^  for  example,  that  the  Lord's-day  is  set  apart  from 
our  common  lives  to  reUgion.  What !  Are  not  all  days 
equally  set  apart  to  religion  i  Has  religion  more  to  do 
with  Sunday  than  with  any  other  portion  of  time  ?  Is 
there  any  season,  over  which  piety  should  not  preside  ? 
So  the  day  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  "holy". 
What !  Is  there  stronger  obligation  to  holiness  on  one 
day  than  another  ?  Is  it  more  holy  to  pray  in  the  church 
than  to  pray  in  the  closet,  or  than  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion in  common  life  ?  The'  true  distinction  of  Sunday 
is,  that  it  is  consecrated  to  certain  means  or  direct  acts 
of  religion.  But  these  are  not  holier  than  other  duties. 
They  are  certainly  not  more  important  than  their  end, 
which  is  a  virtuous  life.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  super* 
stition  on  this  point,  ui^iVorthy  of  the  illumination  of 
Christianity.    We  earnestly  recommend  the  Lord's-day, 

propriaUon  of  a  part  of  thig  time  accord  pecnliarlj  with  the  apirit  of 
'Chrlatiaiuty  T 
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but  we  dare  not  esteem  its  duties  aboye  those  of  other 
days.  We  pri^  and  recommend  it  as  an  institution 
through  which  our  whole  lives  are  to  be  sanctified  and 
ennobled  ;  and,  without  this  fruit,  yam,  and  worse  than 
vain,  are  the  most  rigid  observances,  the  most  cosily 
sacrifices,  the  loudest  and  most  earnest  prayers.  We 
would  on  no  account  disparage  the  ofiices  of  the  Lord's- 
day.  We  delight  in  this  peaceful  season,  so  fitted  to 
allay  the  feverish  heat  and  anxieties  of  active  life,  to 
cherish  self-communion,  and  communion  with  God  and 
with  the  world  to  come.  It  is  good  to  meet,  as  breth- 
ren, in  the  church  to  pray  together,  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  to  retire  for  a  time  from  ordinary  labors,  that 
we  may  meditate  on  great  truths  more  deliberately,  and 
with  more  continuous  attention.  In  these  duties  we  see 
a  fitness,  excellence,  and  happiness  ;  but  still,  if  a  com*' 
parison  must  be  made,  they  seem  to  us  less  striking 
proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  than  are  found  in  the  dis- 
interestedness, the  self-control,  the  love  of  truth,  the 
scorn  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  the  unshaken  trust  in  God, 
the  temperate  and  grateful  enjoyment,  the  calm  and 
courageous  sufierings  for  duty,  to  which  the  Christian 
is  called  in  daily  life.  It  is  right  to  adore  God's  good- 
ness in  the  hour  of  prayer  ;  but  does  it  not  seem  more 
excellent  to  carry  in  our  souls  the  conviction  of  this 
goodness,  as  our  spring  and  pattern,  and  to  breathe  it 
forth  in  acts  conformed  to  the  beneficence  of  our  Maker  ? 
It  is  good  to  seek  strength  firom  God  in  the  church  ; 
but  does  it  not  seem  more  excellent,  to  use  well  this 
strength  in  the  sore  conflicts  of  life,  and  to  rise  through 
it  to  a  magnanimous  and  victorious  virtue  ?  Such  com- 
parisons, however,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  making,  and 
they  arc  obviously  exposed  to  error.     The  enlightened 
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Christian  ^'  esteemeth  every  day  alike."  To  him,  all 
days  bring  noble  duties;  bring  occasidhs  of  a  celestial 
piety  and  virtue  ;  bring  trials,  in  wrestling  with  which 
he  may  grow  strong ;  bring  aids  and  mcitements,  through 
which  he  may  rise  above  himself.  All  days  may  be 
holy,  and  the  holiest  is  that  in  wliich  he  yields  himself, 
with  the  most  single-hearted,  unshrinking,  uncompromis- 
ing purpose,  to  the  will  of  God. 

We  intended  to  add  remarks  on  some  other  associa- 
tions, particularly  on  the  Peace  society.  But  we  have 
exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  forbear.  Our  remarks 
liave  been  free,  but,  we  trust,  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  look  with  interest  and  hope  on  tlie  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation, which  characterizes  our  times.  We  rejoice  in 
this,  as  in  every  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  We  have  done  what  we  could 
to  secure  this  powerful  instrument  against  perversion. 
Through  a  wise  and  jealous  care,  we  doubt  not  that 
it  will  minister  to  that  only  sure  good,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  the  human  race. 
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CoRKEspoNDCifCB  betweon  Jonjt  Qvxhct  Adaji*,  Eaqoire, 
Preaident  of  the  UiriTBfi  Statxs,  and  MV«nl  Citiiens  of  Maa- 
sachiueUB,  oonaernu^  Iba  Charge  of  a  Deaign  to  diaaolve  the 
UsioN  alleged  to  hare  eiiated  in  that  State.    Boaton :  1889. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet,  which  has  drawn  much  attention  and 
excited  much  feeling.  But  in  so  doing,  we  have  not 
thought  of  reviewing  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates. 
Our  work  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation  and  defence  of 
great  principles,  and  we  are  anxious  to  keep  it  free 
from  irritating  personalities.  We  are  resolved  to  con- 
tend earnestly  for  what  we  deem  truth,  hut  we  wish  no 
contest  with  individuals.  We  are  aware  that  cases  may 
exist,  in  which  justice  to  persecuted  virtue,  or  to  a  good 
but  suffering  cause,  may  bind  us  to  take  part  in  tempo- 
rary conu-oversies.  We  feel,  however,  no  such  obli- 
gation in  the  present  instance.  In  the  Correspondence, 
those  whom  we  deem  injured  have  vindicated  them- 
selves too  effectually  to  need  other  defenders.  The 
charge  of  a  Northern  plot  for  dismembering  the  country 
has  been  fairly  met  and  triumphantly  refuted.  We  vio- 
late, therefore,  no  duty,  in  followmg  our  inclinations, 
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and  in  leaving  this  controversj  to  those  whom  it  inn 
mediately  concerns.  —  To  prevent  misapprehension,  we 
will  add,  that  in  speaking  of  the  charge  which  gave  rise 
to  the  correspondence,  as  fully  refuted,  we  mean  not 
to  accuse  of  wilful  misrepresentation  the  individual  by 
whom  it  was  brought  forward.  We  are  not  ignonmt 
of  the  facility  with  which  men  deceive  themselves,  es- 
pecially when  their  passions  are  inflamed.  We  mean 
not  to  deny,  that  Mr.  Adams  may  imagine  himself  in 
possession  of  proofs  which  sustain  his  allegation ;  nor  is 
it  hard  to  explain  the  delusion.  It  is  very  possible,  that 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a  most  agitated  and  convulsed 
state  of  the  country,  some  arnoi^  us  questioned,  wheth- 
er the  national  government  was  likely  to  accomplish  the 
good  wliich  it  had  promised.  It  is  very  possible,  that, 
in  that  season  of  exasperation,  some  rash  spirits  among 
the  Federalists  gave  utterance  to  passionate  invectives, 
and  inconsiderate  menaces  ;  and  we  can  very  easily  un- 
derstand, how  a  mind,  disposed  to  misconstrue  the  words 
and  actions  of  ardent  partisans,  might,  in  the  midst  of 
such  excitement,  become  haunted  with  suspicions  and 
visionary  conspiracies.  We  think  it  very  creditable  to 
our  country,  that,  in  passing  through  the  stormy  season 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  teemed  with  no  more  panics 
and  inventions  of  secret  treasons ;  that  so  few  plots  were 
feigned  or  feared.  We  exceedingly  regret,  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  made  it  necessary  to  his  reputation,  to  fasten 
a  reproach  of  this  nature  on  a  portion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  We  regret,  not  only  for  public  reasons,  but 
for  his  own  sake,  that,  on  retiring  from  office,  he  cannot 
promise  himself  the  happiness  of  his  predecessors,  the 
happiness  of  a  calm  and  dignified  retirement  from  pub- 
lic strife. 
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Our  aim  in  the  presrat  article  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  subject  of  great  moment,  which  is 
directly  brought  before  us  by  the  Correspondence  ;  we 
mean,  the  Importance  of  our  National  Union.  This 
topic  is  one  of  transcendent  and  universal  interest,  and 
therefore  deserves  a  place  in  a  work  devoted  to  the 
inculcation  of  those  great  principles,  which  involve  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  community.  In  the  discus*^ 
sion  of  such  a  topic,  we  shall  of  necessity  recur  to  the 
events  and  struggles  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
But  we  shall  do  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
half-extinguished  animosities,  but  in  the  hope  of  point- 
ing out  our  danger  as  a  nation,  and  of  awakening  a 
more  enlightened  attachment  to  our  common  country. 
We  trust,  that  we  claim  for  ourselves  no  singular  vir- 
tue in  saying,  tliat  we  look  back  on  the  conflicts  and 
revolutions  of  this  period  as  on  matters  of  history,  and 
that  we  identify  ourselves  with  them  scarcely  more  than 
with  events  preceding  our  birth.  It  seems  to  us,  that 
a  good  degree  of  impartiality  in  relation  to  this  period, 
instead  of  requiting  a  high  moral  efibrt,  is  almost  forced 
upon  us  by  tlie  circumstances  of  our  times.  Our  age 
has  been  marked  above  all  others  by  the  suddenness, 
variety,  and  stupendousness  of  its  revolutions.  The 
events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded  into  a  single 
life.  The  bistqry  of  the  civilized  world,  since  the  burst* 
ing  forth  of  the  French  Revolution,  reminds  us  of  one 
of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  in- 
cidents of  a  reign  are  compressed  into  an  hour.  Over- 
whelming changes  have  rushed  upon  one  another  too 
rapidly  to  give  us  time  to  comprehend  them,  and  have 
been  so  multiplied  as  to  exhaust  our  capacity  of  admi- 
ration.    In  consequence  of  this  thronging  and  whirl  of 
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events,  the  revolutions  which  we  have  witnessed  seem 
to  be  thrown  back,  and  to  belong  to  a  previous  age. 
Our  interest  in  them  as  contemporaries  is  diminished 
to  a  degree  which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and  we 
think  that  we  recall  them  with  as  little  selfish  partiality, 
as  we  experioice  on  looking  back  on  the  transactions 
of  past  centuries.  Perhaps  we  are  deceived  ;  but  we 
can  assure  our  readers,  that  we  should  not  trust  our- 
selves to  speak  as  frankly  as  we  may  of  the  past,  did 
we  not  believe,  tliat  our  personal  interest  in  it  difiers 
little  from  what  we  feel  in  other  important  periods  of 
human  history. 

We  have  said,  that  our  present  topic  is  the  import 
tance  of  the  Union,  and  we  have  selected  it  because  it 
cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  too  deeply  impressed.  No 
lesson  should  be  written  more  indeUbly  on  the  hearts  of 
our  citizens.  To  secure  to  it  the  strong  conviction  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  received,  we  have  thought  that 
we  might  usefully  insist  on  the  chief  good  which  the 
Union  confers;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  do 
this,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  this  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently understood,  because  we  sometimes  apprehend  that 
the  people  are  not  aware  of  the  most  essential  benefit 
which  they  derive  from  the  confederation,  but  are  look- 
ing to  it  for  advantages  which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are 
in  danger  of  exposing  it  to  hazard  by  expecting  from  it 
more  than  it  can  accomplish.  Of  all  governments  we 
may  say,  that  the  good  which  they  promote  is  chiefly 
negative,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  federal  in- 
stitutions which  bind  these  States  together.  Tlieir  high* 
est  function  b,  to  avert  evil.  Nor  let  their  efficiency 
on  this  account  be  disparaged.  The  highest  political 
good,  liberty,  is  negative.     It  is  the  removal  of  oh 
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stnictions.  It  is  security  from  wrong.  It  confers  no 
positive  happiness,  but  opens  a  field  in  which  the  indi* 
vidua!  may  achieve  his  happiness  by  his  own  unfettered 
powers.  The  great  good  of  the  Union  we  may  express 
almost  in  a  word.  It  preserves  us  from  wasting  and  de- 
stroying one  another.  It  preserves  relations  of  peace 
among  communities,  which,  if  broken  into  separate  na- 
Uons,  would  be  arrayed  against  one  another  in  perpetu- 
al, merciless,  and  ruinous  war.  It  indeed  contributes  to 
oar  defence  against  foreign  states,  but  still  more  it  de- 
fends us  from  one  another.  This  we  apprehend  lo  be 
the  chief  boon  of  the  Union,  and  its  importance  we  ap- 
prehend is  not  sufficiently  felt.  So  highly  do  we  esti- 
mate it,  that  we  ask  nothing  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, but  to  bold  us  together,  to  establish  among  the 
difierent  States  relations  of  friendship  and  peace ;  and 
we  are  sure,  that  oar  State  Govanments  and  individual 
energies  will  work  out  for  us  a  happiness,  such  as  no 
other  people  have  yet  secyred. 

The  importance  of  this  benefit  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, by  considering  the  sure  and  tremendous  miseries 
which  would  follow  disunion.  For  ourselves,  we  fear, 
that,  bloody  and  mournful  as  human  history  now  is,  a 
sadder  page,  than  has  yet  been  written,  might  record  the 
sufierings  of  this  country,  should  we  divide  ourselves 
into  separate  communities.  Our  impressions  on  this 
subject  are  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  deshre 
of  communicating  them  to  others.  We  fear  that  our 
country,  in  case  of  disunion,  would  be  broken  into  com- 
munities, wliicl^  would  cherish  towards  one  another  sm- 
gularly  fierce  and  implacable  enmities.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  angry  and  vindictive  feelings  which  would  grow 
out  of  the  struggles  implied  in  a  separation.     There 
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are  other  and  more  permanent  causes  of  hatred  and 
hostility. 

One  cause,  we  think,  would  be  found  in  the  singular- 
ly active,  bold,  enterprising  spirit,  which  actuates  this 
whole  country.  Perhaps,  as  a  people,  we  have  no 
stronger  distinction,  than  a  thirst  for  adventure  and  new 
acquisitions.  A  quiet,  cold,  phlegmatic  race  might  be 
divided  with  comparatively  little  peril.  But  a  neigh- 
bourhood of  restless,  daring,  all-grasping  communities, 
would  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility* Our  feverish  activity  would  break  out  in  endless 
competitions  and  jealousies.  In  every  foreign  market, 
we  should  meet  as  rivals.  The  same  great  objects 
would  be  grasped  at  by  alL  Add  to  this,  that  th^  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  some  balance  of  power,  would 
lead  each  republic  to  watch  the  others  with  a  suspicious 
eye ;  and  this  balance  could  not  be  maintained,  in  these 
young  and  growing  communities,  as  easily  as  in  the  old 
and  stationary  ones  of  Europe.  Among  nations,  such 
as  we  should  form,  which  would  only  have  begun  to 
develope  their  resources,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty would  favor  an  indefinite  expansion,  the  political 
equilibrium  would  be  perpetually  disturbed.  Under  such 
influences  an  irritable,  and  almost  justifiable  sensitive- 
ness to  one  another's  progress  would  fester  into  unre- 
lenting hatred.  Our  neighbour's  good  would  become  to 
us  a  curse.  Among  such  communities  there  could  be 
no  love,  and  would  be  no  real  peace.  To  obstruct 
one  another^s  growth  would  be  deemed  the  perfection 
of  policy.  Slight  collisions  of  intere^,  which  must 
perpetually  recur,  would  be  exaggerated  by  jealousy 
and  hatred  into  unpardonable  wrongs  ;  and  unprincipled 
statesmen  would  find  little  diflSculty  in  swelling  imagi* 
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IMUE7  grwrances  into  causes  of  war.  When  we  look  «t 
the  charaeteorbtie  spirit  of  this  coimtry,  stimulated  as  it  is 
by  our  youth  and  capacities  of  improTement^  we  cannot 
conceive  of  more  active  springs  of  contention  and  ha- 
tred, than  would  be  created  at  once  by  our  disunion  into 
separate  nations. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  and  a  very  important 
consideration.  Our  possession  of  a  common  language, 
which  is  now  an  unspeakable  good,  would,  in  case  of 
disunion,  prove  as  great  a  calamity  ;  for  it  would  serve, 
above  all  things,  to  multiply  jealousies  and  exasperate 
bad  passions.  In  Europe,  different  nations,  having  each 
its  own  language,  and  comparatively  small  communica- 
tion, can  act  Iwit  little  on  each  other.  Each  expresses 
its  own  self-esteem  and  its  scorn  of  other  communities  in 
writings,  which  seldom  pass  its  own  bouuds,  and  which 
minister  to  its  own  vanity  and  prejudices  without  mflam- 
ing  other  states.  But  suppose  this  country  broken  up 
into  contiguous  nations,  all  speaking  the  same  language, 
all  enjoying  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all 
giving  utterance  to  their  antipathies  and  recrimbations 
in  newspapers,  which  would  fly  through  all  on  the  wings 
of  the  wbds.  Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  madness 
which  such  agents  of  mischief  would  engender  ?  It  is 
a  fact,  too  well  known,  that  feelings  of  animosity  among 
us  towards  Great  Britain  have  been  kept  alive  chiefly 
by  a  few  publications  from  the  latter  country,  which 
have  been  read  by  a  very  small  part  of  our  population. 
What  then  are  we  to  expect  m  case  ot  our  disunion, 
when  the  daily  press  of  each  nation  would  pour  forth 
on  the  neighbouring  commumties  unceasing  torrents  of 
calumny,  satire,  ridicule,  and  invective  ?  An  exasper<- 
aling  ttticle  from  the  pen  of  a  diatii^uished  man  in  one 
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republic,  would  in  less  than  a  week  baye  found  its  vmf 
to  ereiy  house  and  cottage  in  the  adjoining  Stales.  The 
passions  of  a  whole  people  would  be  kindled  at  one  mo- 
ment ;  and  who  of  us  can  conceive  the  mt^sity  of  ha- 
tred which  would  grow  from  this  continued,  maddening 
interchange  of  intemperate  and  unmeasured  abuse  ? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of  our  separation, 
is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  Once  divided, 
we  should  form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  foreign  na- 
tions than  with  one  another.  That  Europe  would  avail 
itself  of  our  broken  condition  to  establbh  an  influence 
among  us  ;  that  belligerents  in  the  Old  World  would 
strive  to  enlist  us  in  their  quarrels  ;  that  our  e^emess 
for  commercial  favors  and  monopolies  would  laj  us  open 
to  their  intrigues ;  that  at  every  quarrel  among  oursdvea 
we  should  be  willing  to  receive  aid  from  abroad^  and  that 
distant  nations  would  labor  to  increase  our  dependence 
upon  thems^ves  by  inflaming  and  dividing  us  i^ainst 
each  other;  these  are  considerations  too  obvious  to  n^ed 
exposition,  and  as  solemn  and  monitoiy  as  they  are  dear. 
From  disunion,  we  should  reap,  in  plentiful  harvests,  de- 
structive enmities  at  home,  and  degrading  sub3erviency 
to  the  powers  of  Europe. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  case  of  separation,  party  spirit,  the  worst  (m 
of  free  states,  would  rage  more  ^ously  in  each  of  the 
new  and  narrower  communities,  than  now  it  does  in  our 
extensive  Union  ;  and  this  spirit  wiodd  not  only  spread 
deadly  hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would  perpet- 
ually embroil  it  witli  its  neighbours,  yfe  complain  of 
party  rage  even  now  ;  but  it  is  mild  and  innocent  com* 
pared  with  what  we  should  experience,  w«re  our  Union 
dissolved.    Party  spirit,  when  spread  over  a  large  ooun* 
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try,  is  far  less  envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when  shut 
up  in  small  states.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth.  In  an  extensive 
community,  a  party,  depressed  on  one  spot,  finds  sym* 
pathies  and  powerful  protectors  m  another  ;  and  if  not, 
it  finds  more  generous  enemies  at  a  distance,  who  miti- 
gate the  violence  of  its  nearer  foes.  The  fury  attend* 
ing  elections  is  exceedingly  allayed,  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  issue  does  not  depend  on  one  or  another  city 
or  district,  and  that  failure  in  one  place  is  not  the  loss 
of  the  cause.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  a  large  country, 
party  spirit  is  necessarily  modified  and  softened  by  the 
diversity  of  interests,  views,  and  characters,  which  mtist 
prevail  among  a  widely  scattered  people.  It  is  also  no 
small  advantage,  that  the  leaders  of  parties  will  general- 
ly be  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable  dis* 
tances,  will  move  in  remote  spheres,  instead  of  facing 
each  other,  and  engaging  perpetually  in  personal  debate 
and  conflict.  Suppose  these  circumstances  reversed ; 
suppose  the  country  broken  into  republics  so  small,  as 
to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and  sympathy  among  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  same  party,  as  to  keep  the  leaders  of  oppo* 
site  parties  perpetually  in  one  another's  sight  and  hear* 
mg,  as  to  make  the  fate  of  elections  dependent  on  defi* 
nite  efforts  and  votes  in  particular  places  ;  and  who  can 
calculate  the  increase  of  personal  animosity,  of  private 
rancor,  of  public  rage  f  Nor  would  the  spirit  of  party 
convulse  only  the  septu^te  communities.  It  would  es^ 
tablish  between  them  the  most  injurious  relations.  No 
passion  seems  to  overpower  patriotism  and  moral  sen- 
timent more  effectually  than  this  spirit.  Those  whom 
it  binds,  seem  to  throw  off  all  other  bonds.  Inflamed 
parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to  means.  Under  great 
29* 
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excitement,  they  of  course  look  roimd  them  on  other 
Gommuoities  to  find  means  of  ensuring  triumph  over 
their  opponents.  Of  consequence,  the  political  rela- 
tions, which  would  sub3ist  between  the  different  repub- 
lics that  would  spring  up  from  our  disunion,  would  be 
determined  chiefly  by  party  spirit ;  by  a  passion,  which 
is  most  reckless  of  consequences,  most  prolific  of  dis- 
cord, most  prodigal  of  blood.  Each  republic  would  be 
broken  into  two  factions,  one  in  possession,  and  the 
other  in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prepared  to  link 
themselves  with  the  factions  of  their  neighbours,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  peace  and  essential  interests  of  the  state  to 
the  gratification  of  ambition  and  revenge.  Through 
such  causes,  operatmg  in  the  Grecian  republics,  civil 
war  added  its  horrors  to  foreign  contests.  We  see  noth- 
ing to  avert  from  ourselves,  if  ever  divided,  the  same 
unspeakable  calamity. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  evils  which  would  spring 
from  disunion,  we  have  spoken  strongly,  but,  we  trusty 
calmly.  There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  the  imagination  cannot  easily  exceed  the 
truth*  We  do  dread  separation  as  the  greatest  of  polit- 
ical evils,  with  the  single  exception  of  slavery.  Un- 
doubtedly a  particular  State  may  and  ought  to  break 
the  bond,  if  that  bond  is  to  be  turned  into  a  yoke  of 
oppression.  But  much,  very  much  should  be  endured 
before  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  calamities  of  sq)ara- 
tion.  We  particularly  recommend  the  views  which  we 
have  taken  to  those  amcMig  us,  whose  interest  in  the 
Union  is  weakened  by  a  vague  idea,  that  a  large  com- 
munity cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  small.  The 
reverse  of  this  maxim,  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  of  a 
federal  republic.     Under  despotisms,  indeed,  a  vast  ter- 
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ritory  may  increase  the  sufierings  of  the  people^  be» 
cause  the  sovereign  at  the  centre,  however  well  dis* 
posed,  cannot  spread  fahnself  to  the  extremities,  and 
distant  provinces  are  afanoet  of  necessity  given  up  to 
the  spoliations  of  irresponsible  governors.  But,  imder 
die  wise  distribution  of  power  in  this  country,  we  enjoy 
the  watchiul  and  minute  protection  of  a  local  govern- 
ment, combined  with  the  immense  advantage  of  a  wide- 
spread community.  Greats  means  of  prosperity  a  peo- 
ple cannot  enjoy.  Let  us  not  be  defrauded  of  them 
by  selfish  or  malignant  passions. 

From  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  at  once  be  un* 
derstood,  on  what  account  chiefly  we  prixe  and  would 
uphold  our  National  Government.  We  prize  it  as  oitr 
bond  of  union  ;  as  that  which  constitutes  us  one  people  ; 
as  preserving  the  diJ^erent  States  from  mutual  jealous- 
ies and  wars,  and  from  separate  alliances  with  foreign 
nations  ;  as  mitigating  party  spirit ;  in  one  word,  as  per* 
petuating  our  peace.  So  great,  so  inestimable  is  this 
good,  that  all  other  benefits  and  influences  of  the  Fed' 
eral  Government  seem  to  us  as  nothing.  We  would  lay 
down  this  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  adminis* 
tration.  The  bearing  of  measures  on  our  Union  should 
be  the  chief  aspect,  under  which  they  should  be  regarded 
by  Congress.  Taking  this  position,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  some  great  maxims  by  which,  as  we  conceive, 
our  public  affairs  should  be  guided,  and  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  develope  these,  as  well  as  to  point  out  other 
means  for  securing  our  confederation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  important,  that  the 
administration  of  our  government  should  be  marked  by 
the  greatest  possible  simplicity.  We  hold  this  to  be  no 
unimportant  means  of  perpetuating  our  Union.'     Laws 
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and  oaeasures  should  be  intelligible)  fouoded  on  plain 
principles,  and  such  as  common  minds  may  comprehend* 
This  indeed  is  a  ipaxim  to  be  applied  to  republican 
governments  universally.  The  essential  idea  of  a  re- 
public is,  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people.  In 
(loosing  representatives  they  do  not  devolve  the  su- 
preme power  on  others.  By  the  frequency  of  elections^ 
they  are  called  to  pass  judgment  oa  the  representa- 
tives. It  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  government,  that, 
through  a  free  press,  all  public  measures  should  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
a  refined  and  subtile  policy,  or  a  complicated  legislation, 
which  cannot  be  understood  but  by  laborious  research 
and  reasoning,  is  hostile  to  the  genius  of  republican  in* 
stitutions.  Laws  should  be  plain  and  few,  intended  to 
meet  obvious  wants,  and  such  as  are  clearly  required 
by  the  great  interests  of  the  community.  Por  our- 
selves, we  are  satisfied  that  all  governments  without  ex* 
ception  can  adopt  no  safer  rule,  than  the  simplicity 
which  we  have  now  recommended.  The  crying  sin  of 
all  governments  is,  that  they  intermeddle  injuriously  with 
human  affairs,  and  obstruct  the  processes  of  nature  by 
excessive  regulation.  To  us,  society  is  such  a  com- 
plicated concern,  its  interests  are  affected  by  so  many 
and  such  subtile  causes,  there  are  so  many  secret  springs 
at  work  in  its  bosom,  and  such  uncertainty  hangs  over 
the  distant  issues  of  human  arrangements,  that  we  are 
i»tonished  and  shocked  at  the  temerity  of  legislators  in 
interposing  their  contrivances  and  control,  except  where 
events  and  experience  shed  a  clear  light.  Above  all, 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  public  measures  are 
to  be  judged  by  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  laborious 
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the  doino^tio  aud  jTocQigii  policy  of  governiMDt  should 
be  pet*spiciK)U&  and .  founded  oti  obyjou3  reaaoAs,. so  that 
plain  cai^es  may  in  tjiQ  maia»  if  not  always^  be  offered 
lo  popular  de^isioo.  Measures,  which  demand  pro^ 
found  thought  for  their  justification,  about  which  inteUi'« 
gent  and  honest  men  differ,  and  the  usefulness  of  which 
camiot  be  .made  out  to  the  common  mind,  are  unfit  for 
a  republic.  If  in  this  Fay  important  national  advanta* 
ges  should  {^.sometimes  .lost,  we  ought  to  submit  to 
the  evil  as  inseparable  from,  our  institutions,  and  should 
comfort,  oursdves  with  thinking,,  that.  Providence  never 
bestows. an  Mumixed  good,  that  the  best  form  of  govern* 
meat  has  its  inconvenieoees^  and  that  a  people,  possess- 
ing freedom,  can  afford  to  part  with  many  means  of 
immediate  wealtlu  W^  have,  no  fear,  however,  that  a 
people  will  ever  puffer  by  a  rigid  application  of  our 
rule.  Legislators  cannot  feel  too  deeply  the  delicacy 
of  their  work,  and  tbeir  great  igtiorance  of  the  coo^ 
pficated  structure  and  of  the  mukiplied  and  secret  re- 
lation of  the  spcial  ^ate  v  a^d  they  ought  not  to  hasten, 
nay,  more,  they  ought  to  distrust,  a  .policy,  to  the  juatioe 
and  wisdom  of  which  the  suffrage  of  public  opinion 
canippt  be  decidedly  ^nd  intelligctniijy  secitfod.  In  our 
repaUic,  *  the  ai^n  of  Congress  ^uld  be  to  stamp  its 
legidation  with  all  possibly  simplicity,  and  to  abstain 
fix)m  measures,  whiph,  by  their  coraplicatiQn^  obscurity, 
and  imcamioty,  must  distract  the  public  inind,  and 
throw  it  into  agitation  atid  angry  controversy <i  >  Let  it 
be  their  aim  to  cast  among  the. people  as  few  brands  of 
discord  as  possible ;  and  for  tliis  end,  let  the  spirit  of 
adventurous  theoiy  be  dismi^ed,  and  the. spirit  of  iikmI-t 
esty,  cautknii  and  prudent  simplicity  preside  over  legb* 
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fcrtion.  In  tbese  remarks  we  have  not  forgotten  that 
there  are  exigencies,  in  which  government  is  compelled 
to  determine  its  course  without  delay,  amidst  great  haz- 
ards, and  in  a  stonny,  distracted  state  of  the  public 
mind.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  affairs,  and  to  these,  the  principle  which  we 
have  advanced  is  not  to  be  applied. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle,  still  more  im- 
portant to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  General 
Government  should  correspond  to  its  name  ;  that  is, 
should  be  general,  or  uniyersal,  in  its  spirit  and  opera* 
tions.  It  should  be  characterised  by  nothing  so  strife* 
ingly  as  by  impartiality,  by  the  absence  of  sectional 
feeling,  by  a  solicitude  to  distribute  equally  the  public 
burdens,  and  to  extend  equal  benefits  to  all  members 
of  the  confederation.  On  this  principle  the  Union 
chiefly  depends.  In  a  free  community  the  strongest  of 
a)l  feelings  is  a  jealousy  of  rights,  and  states  cannot  be 
loi^  held  together,  if  it  shall  be  thought  that  the  power, 
given  for  the  general  weal,  is,  through  intrigue  and  self- 
ish combinations,  perverted  to  build  up  a  portion  of  the 
confederacy  at'  the  expense  of  the  rest.  No  stronger 
argument  can  be  urged  against  a  public  measure,  than 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  partial  or  unequal  bear- 
ing on  the  country,  or  seems  to  indicate  a  disposition 
in  the  majority  to  sacrifice  the  common  good  to  factious 
or  sectional  views.  To  guard  against  the  jealousies  of 
the  States,  should  be  the  most  anxious  desire  of  our 
national  legislators ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  should 
aim  to  restrict  themselves  to  general  objects  in  which 
all  may  find  a  benefit,  to  refrain  from  touching  narrow  or 
local  interests,  especially  those  between  which  a  rivaliy 
subsists,  to  proportion  the  pressure  of  taxation  accord- 
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ing  to  the  most  rigorous  justice,  to  wttefa  equa%  OTei 
the  rights  of  all,  and  to  exact  no  sacrifbes  but  such  as 
the  common  good  plainly  demands. , 

A  weighty  aipmient  for  limiting  government  to  the 
simple  and  general  legislation  which  we  have  now  rec- 
ommended, though  not  intimately  connected  with  our 
main  subject,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  It  is  found  in  the 
great  and  growing  extent  of  the  country.  The  attendon 
of  Congress  is  already  detracted  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  every  session  it  is  more 
and  more  in  danger  of  neglecting  its  proper  objects  and 
doing  nothing  well.  We  fear,  that  the  most  pressing 
business  is  the  most  frequently  postponed.  We  refer 
to  the  claims  of  individuab  on  the  government ;  and  we 
call  these  the  most  pressing  concerns,  because  the  man 
who  has  been  wronged  by  an  unanticipated  operation  of 
the  laws  or  of  any  public  measures,  has  a  right  to  im« 
mediate  redress,  and  because  delay  of  justice  may  be 
his  ruin.  Already  we  hear  angry  complaint  and  de« 
rision  of  the  inefficiency  of  Congress,  and  the  evil  will 
increase,  until  that  body  shall  select  from  a  bewildering 
crowd  of  applications,  its  appropriate  objects,  and  shall 
confine  itself  to  a  legislation  demanded  by  the  general 
voice,  and  by  the  obvious  wants  of  the  community. 

Tlie  principles  of  legislation  now  laid  down,  se^fn  to 
us  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  two  great  questions, 
which  have  already  agitated  the  country,  and  which, 
we  fear,  bode  no  good  to  the  Union.  We  refer  to  the 
restrictive  system  and  to  internal  improvement.  The 
fhst,  which  proposes  to  protect  certain  branches  of  do« 
mestic  industry,  seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that 
simplicity  and  impartiality,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
should  characterize  our  legislation.     It  cannot  be  un* 
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derstood  by  the  miss  of  the  people^  and  it  will  certainlj 
divide  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  restrictive  system 
involves  a  Constitutional  difficulty.  We  (^  this  region, 
indeed,  generally  concede  to  Congress  the  right  of  lim- 
iting trade  in  general,  or  of  annihilating  particular  branch- 
es of  it,  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry ; 
but  the  ailment  for  a  narrower  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  certainly  specious,  and  certainly  strong 
enough  to  give  to  those  on  whom  a  tarifT  may  press 
heavily,  the  consciousness  of  being  wronged.  In  the 
next  place,  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  of 
restriction  must  be  allowed  by  its  advocates  to  be  a  dif- 
ficidt  one.  The  growmg  light  of  the  age  certainly  seems 
to  oppose  it,  and  the  statements  and  reasonings  by  which 
it  is  defended,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  are  yet  so  in- 
tricate and  so  open  to  objection ,  that  vast  numbers  even 
of  the  enlightened  cannot  be  satisfied  of  their  validity. 
But,  supposing  restriction  to  be  admitted,  the  question 
as  to  its  extent,  as  to  the  kinds  of  industry  which  shall 
be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  of  trade  which  shall  be 
sacrificed,  this  question  is  the  most  perplexing  which 
can  be  offered  to  popular  discussion,  and  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  cupidity,  jealousy,  and  hatred.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  the  protection  must  be  unequally  ex- 
tended, nor  can  any  wisdom  balance  the  losses  to  which 
different  States  will  be  exposed.  A  restrictive  tariff  is 
necessarily  a  source  of  discord.  To  some  portions  of 
the  country  it  must  be  an  evil,  nor  will  they  suffer  pa- 
tiently. Disadvantages  imposed  by  nature,  communi- 
ties will  bear,  but  not  those  which  are  brought  on  them 
by  legislation.  We  have  indeed  various  objections  to 
the  whole  system  of  protection.  We  believe  it  to  be 
deceptive  throughout.    We  also  oppose  it,  on  the  ground 
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that  our  couotiy,  in  adopting  it,  abosdoiis  its  true  and 
honorable  t>osition.  To  this  country,  above  all  others, 
belongs,  as  its  primary  duty  and  interest,  the  support 
of  liberal  principles.  It  has  nothing  in  its  institutions 
congenial  with  the  maxims  of  barbarous  ages,  with  the 
narrow,  monopolizing,  restrictive  legiskuion  of  antiquat«> 
ed  despotisms.  Freedom,  b  all  its  forms,  b  our  life, 
strength,  prosperity ;  and  every  system  at  war  with  it, 
however  speciously  maiotaioed,  is  a  coDtradictiou  to  our 
character,  and,  wanting  harmony  with  our  spirit,  must 
take  something,  however  silently,  from  the  energy  of  the 
institutions  which  bold  us  together.  As  citizens  of  the 
world,  we  grieve  that  tliis  country  should  help  to  pro- 
long prejudices,  which  even  monarchy  is  outgrowing; 
should,  in  imitation  of  meddlkig  despotisnis,  utidertake 
to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  citizen,  and  es- 
pecially should  lose  sigtit  of  that  sublime  object  of  phi'* 
bnthropy,  the  promotion  of  free,  unrestricted  commerce 
through  the  world.  As  patriots,  we  grieve  that  a  pre- 
cedent has  been  afforded  for  a  kind  of  legislation,  which, 
if  persisted  •  in,  will  almost  certainly  loosen,  and  may 
rupture,  the  Union.  The  principal  excellence  of  the 
late  tariff  is,  tliat  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  please  no 
one,  that  even  its  friends  pronounce  it  an  abomination ; 
for,  by  offending  and  injuring  all,  it  excites  less  animosity 
in  the  principal  sufferers.  Tariffs  never  will  be  inipar- 
tial.  They  will  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be 
the  results  of  selfish  combinations  of  private  and  public 
men,  tfaroi^h  whieh  a  majority  will  be  secured  to  par- 
ticular interests ;  and  such  is  the  blindness  of  avarice, 
that  to  grasp  a  sliort-lived,  partial  good,  tlie  in6nite  bless- 
ings of  union  wiU  be  hazarded,  and  may  be  thrown  away. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  we  would 
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say,  that  we  have  no  partiality  to  tuifis  of  any  kind| 
not  even  to  those  which  are  laid  on  imports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue*  We  suppose  that  they  are 
necessary  at  present,  especially  where  they  have  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  people,  and  we  are  not  msensible 
to  the  facility  they  afford  for  collectmg  the  revenue. 
But  we  should  rejoice,  if  by  some  great  improvement 
in  finance,  every  custom-house  could  be  shut  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana.  The  interests  of  human  nature  require, 
that  every  fetter  should  be  broken  from  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  that  the  most  distant  countries  should  ex- 
change all  their  products,  whether  of  manual  or  intel- 
lectual labor,  as  freely  as  the  members  of  the  same 
community.  An  unrestricted  commerce  we  regard  as 
the  most  important  means  of  diffusing  through  the  world 
knowledge,  arts,  comforts,  civilization,  religion,  and  lib- 
erty ;  and  to  this  great  cause  we  would  have  our  coun- 
try devoted.  We  will  add,  that  we  attach  no  impor- 
tance to  what  is  deemed  the  chief  benefit  of  tariffi,  that 
they  save  the  necessity  of  direct  taxation,  and  draw 
from  a.  people  a  large  revenue  without  their  knowledge. 
In  the  first  place,  we  say,  that  a  free  people  ought  to 
know  what  they  pay  for  freedom,  and  to  pay  it  joyfully, 
and  that  tiiey  should  as  truly  scorn  to  be  cheated  into 
the  support  of  their  government,  as  into  the  support  of 
tlieir  children.  In  the  next  place,  a  large  revenue  is 
no  blessing.  An  overflowing  treasury  will  always  bo 
corrupting  to  the  governors  and  the  governed.  A  rev- 
enue, rigorously  proportioned  to  tlie  wants  of  a  people, 
is  as  much  as  can  be  trusted  safely  to  men  in  power. 
The  only  valid  argument  against  substituting  direct  for 
indirect  taxation,  is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with 
precision  the  property  of  the  oitisen.     Happy  would  it 
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be  for  us,  could  tariffs  be  done  awaj,  for  with  them 
would  be  abolished  fruitful  causes  of  natioinl  jealousies, 
of  war,  of  perjury,  of  smuggling,  of  innumerable  frauds 
and  crimes,  and  of  harassing  restraint  on  that  commerce 
which  should  be  free  as  the  winds. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks  made  in  reference 
to  tarifis  as  applicabk  to  internal  improvements.  These 
also  involve  a  Constitutional  question  of  no  small  diffi* 
culty ;  and  it  seems  impossiUe  that  they  should  be  pros* 
ecuted  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  We  will  not 
say,  that  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements, 
comprehending  and  connecting  the  whole  countty,  and 
promising  great,  manifest,  and  universal  good,  may  not 
be  framed.  But  let  Congress  propose  narrow,  locd 
improvements,  and  we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
endless  and  ever-multiplymg  intrigues,  the  selfish  com- 
binations, the  jealousies,  and  discontents  which  will  fol- 
low by  a  necessity  as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An 
irresistible  temptation  will  be  offered  to  unprincipled 
bargains  between  states  and  legislators,  and  the  treasury, 
sendii^  out  partial  streams,  will  become  a  fountam  of 
bitterness  and  discord. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  most  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements Ire  designed  to  promote  intercourse,  and 
that  thus  they  favor  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great 
end  of  government,  by  bindii^  us  together.  We  an- 
swer, that  the  General  Government  already  promotes 
intercourse  incomparably  more  than  all  other  causes 
eombined,and  we  are  unwilling  to  put  to  hazard  this  ac- 
tual beneficent  influence  by  striving  to  extend  it.  Gov- 
ernment already  does  more  for  this  object  than  all  the 
canals,  railroads,  and  other  internal  improvements,  wlnch- 
buman  mgennity  can  devise,  and  this  it  does  fay  that 
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oegativd  mfltience,  wbicb*  as  we  h^^e  often  said,  is  Us 
chief  functi(fn.  TUs  it  does  by  niokiog  us  one  people^ 
hj  preserving  us  from  being  broken  into  different  com- 
munities, bj  preventiiE^  those  obstructions  to  a  free  in- 
terchange of  commodities,  which,  in  case  of  disunion, 
would  at  oooe  rise  up  between  U3 ;  by  preserving  us 
ffom  national  rivalries,  from  the  war  of  tariffs,  and  from 
open  and  ruinous  hostility.  We  grant  that  cases  may 
occur,  in  which  national  advantage  may  be  lost,  or  use- 
ful objects  delayed,  for  want  of  positive  interference  of 
goverament  in  the  work  of  internal  improvement.  But 
the  wisdom  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  con* 
sists  very  much  in  a  willingness  to  forego  near  and  infe- 
rior benefits  for  permanent  security.  We  have,  how- 
ever, little  ai^rehension  of  much  injury  resulting  from 
the  forbearance  of  government  b  tUs  particular.  Let 
Congress  hold  us  together,  and  keep  us  in  peace,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  will  not  slumber.  It  will  pour 
itself  forth  through  our  state  governments,  through  cor- 
porations, and  through  individual  enterprise  ;  and  who 
that  observes  what  it  has  already  done  can  set  limits  to 
its  efficiency  ?  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  extend  in- 
tercourse through  the  Slates  as  the  inventlbn  of  steam- 
boats. No  legislation,  and  no  possible  direction  of  the 
revenue  to  public  improvements,  could  have  effected  so 
much  as  the  steam-engine ;  and  this  was  contrived,  per- 
fiscted,  and  applied  to  navigation  by  the  genius  and 
wealth  of  individuals*  Next  to  this  agent,  the  most  im- 
portant service  to  intenui  communication  has  been  ren- 
dered by  the  New- York  Canal,  and  this  was  the  work 
of  a  State*  With  such  examples,  we  need  not  (ear, 
tfaat  onr  progress  wfll  be  arrested  by  the  eoofinement  of 
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Che  General  Government  to  general  objects.  We  are 
not  sure,  that,  were  every  objection  which  we  have 
stated  removed,  we  should  be  anxious  to  interest  our 
national  legislature  in  public  improvements.  As  a  peo* 
pie,  we  want  no  new  excitement.  Our  danger  is  from 
over  action,  from  impatient  and  selfish  enterprise,  from 
feverish  energy,  from  too  rapid  growth,  rather  than  from 
stagnation  and  lethargy.  A  calm,  sober,  steady  gov- 
ernment is  what  we  chiefly  need.  May  it  be  kept  from 
tlie  hands  of  theorists  and  speculators. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  question,  how  gov- 
ernment may  best  strengthen  and  perpetuate  our  Union. 
There  is  one  of  its  establishments,  which,  in  this  point 
of  view,  we  highly  value,  and  which  we  fear  is  not  suf- 
ficiently prized  for  the  highest  benefit  which  it  confers* 
We  refer  to  the  Post-office.  The  facilities  which  this 
iustitution  affords  to  the  government  for  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  probably  regarded  by 
many  as  the  most  important  national  service  which  it 
renders.  But  it  does  incomparably  more  for  us  as  a 
community.  It  does  much  towards  making  us  one, 
by  admitting  free  communication  between  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  which  no  other  channel  of  intercourse 
could  bring  together.  It  binds  the  whole  country  in 
a  chain  of  sympathies,  and  makes  it  in  truth  one  great 
neighbourhood.  It  promotes  a  kind  of  society  betwe^ 
the  seashore  and  the  mountains.  It  perpetuates  friend- 
ehips  between  those  who  are  never  to  meet  again.  It 
binds  the  family  in  the  new  settlement  and  the  half- 
cleared  forest  to  the  cidtivated  spot  from  which  it  emi- 
grated. It  facilitates,  beyond  calculation,  commercial 
connexions,  and  the  interchange  of  products.  On  this 
account,  we  always  grieve  to  see  a  statement  of  the 
30* 
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revenue  accruing  to  government  from  the  Post-office. 
It  ought  not  to  yield  a  cent  to  the  treasiMy.  It  should 
simply  support  itself.  Such  importance  do  we  attach 
to  the  freest  communication  between  all  parts  of  the 
country,  so  much  do  we  desire  that  the  poor,  as  weB 
as  rich,  may  enjoy  the  means  of  intercourse,  that  we 
trould  sooner  have  the  Post-office  a  tax  oa  the  revenue, 
than  one  of  its  sources. 

We  pass  to  another  method  by  which  the  government 
is  to  strengthen  the  Union.  We  know  not  a  more  im- 
portant one.  It  is,  to  give  dignity  and  independence 
to  the  National  Judiciary.  Let  Congress  feel,  let  the 
people  feel,  that  to  this  department  the  security  of  the 
Union  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is  the  great  pre- 
servative power  among  our  institutions,  and  that  its 
sanctity  cannot  be  too  jealously  protected.  Its  office 
is,  to  settle  peacefully  the  questions  between  the  difier- 
ent  States  and  their  citizens,  which,  without  it,  would 
be  settled  by  arms.  What  beneficence  and  dignity  be- 
long to  tfiis  function  !  Nor  is  this  all.  It  afibrds  to 
citizens,  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  what  they 
deem  an  unconstitutional  law,  the  means  of  peaceful  re- 
sistance. It  gives  thera  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
before  a  tribunal,  on  which  the  most  solemn  obligations 
to  justice  are  laid,  and  which  is  eminently  fitted  to  be 
an  umpire  between  the  citizen  and  the  legislature.  We 
know  not  how  government  can  contribute  more  effectu- 
ally to  its  own  stability,  than  by  revereixjing  and  guard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  National  Judiciary.  A  Congress, 
which  should  trench  on  its  independence,  ought  to  be 
counted  guilty  of  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of  the  Judiciary  to 
our  Union,  we  are  naturally  led  to  another  depaitment 
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of  the  govertimttit,  ami  one  wiiieh  is  particularly  nrorthy 
of  attention,  because  at  the  present  moroeot  it  seeoGO  to 
noeoacB  our  confederation  more  seriously  than  any  otber 
cause.  We  refer  lo  the  Executive  Department.  We 
refer  to  the  strug^es  whieh  the  electioo  to  the  Presi* 
dency  has  again  and  again  provoked.  These  are  too 
solemn  and  fearful  to  be  overlooked.  A  remedy  must 
be  found,  or  the  country  will  be  thrown  into  perpetual 
convulsions,  and  split  into  factions  devoted  each  to  a 
chief.  We  shall  waste  ourselves  in  struggles  for  a  few 
leaders,  who  by  their  prominence  will  become  dearer 
to  a  people  than  their  institutions,  and  in  fighting  for 
our  favorites  we  may  become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one  ;  and  we  know 
but  one  remedy  for  it.  The  people  must  acquire  a  just 
self-respect.  This  tbey  want.  It  has  been  repressed 
by  fabe  notions  about  govemmeot,  which  have  come 
down  from  ages  of  monarchy.  The  spirit  of  freedom, 
of  which  we  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet  given  a  due 
devation  of  sentiment  to  the  comnHinity  ;  and  therefore 
the  cooununity  basely  binds  itself  to  leaders  as  if  they 
were  its  superiors.  A  people  should  understand  its  own 
greatness  and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  impor* 
tance  to  any  indhridual.  It  should  regard  no  individual 
«s  necessaiy  to  it,  nor  should  it  suffer  any  one  to  urge 
Ins  claims  on  its  gratitude.  It  should  feel^  that  it  has 
a  right  to  the  services  of  its  merab^ns,  and  that  there 
is  DO  member  with  whose  services  it  cannot  dispense. 
It  should  have  no  idols,  no  favorites.  It  should  anni- 
faikte  with  its  frown,  dK)se  who  would  monopolize  its 
power,  or  bring  it  into  subserviency  to  their  own  gbry. 
No  man^s  name  shoald  be  muc^  on  its  lips.  It  sfaould 
bind  iq>  in  no  tnan  its  pioqierity  and  honor. 
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A  free  communitf ,  indeed,  has  need  of  a  presiding 
officer,  but  it  depends  on  no  individual  as  alone  &tted 
for  the  office  ;  and  still  more,  it  needs  a  President,  not 
to  be  its  master,  but  to  express  and  execute  its  own 
will.  This  last  thought  is  fundamental,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  people  is  the  will  of 
the  majority,  or  public  sentiment ;  and  to  collect,  em* 
body,  utter,  and  execute  tliis,  is  the  great  end  of  its 
eivil  institutions.  Self-government  is  its  great  attribute, 
its  supreme  distinction,  and  this  gives  to  office  in  a  free 
state  an  entirely  different  character  from  what  it  pos- 
sesses in  despotic  countries.  The  difference,  however, 
is  overlooked  among  us,  and  the  same  importance  is  at- 
tached to  office,  as  if  it  conferred  absolute  power. 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a  free  state  is  its 
own  will,  and  consequently,  among  such  a  people,  the 
highest  power  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  him  who 
is  clothed  'with  office,  but  to  him  who  does  most,  in 
whatever  sphere,  to  guide  and  determme  the  pubfic 
mind.  Office  is  a  secondary  influence,  and  indeed  its 
most  enviable  distinction  consists  in  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords  for  swaying  the  opinions  and  purposes 
of  the  community.  The  nominal  legislator  is  not  always 
the  real  one.  He  is  often  the  organ  of  superior  minds, 
and,  if  the  people  be  truly  free,  his  chief  function  is,  to 
give  form  and  efficiency  to  the  general  will.  Even  in 
monarchies,  where  a  free  press  is  enjoyed,  the  power 
passes  more  and  more  from  the  public  functionary  to 
the  master-spirits  who  frame  the  nation's  mind.  Thus 
the  pen  of  Burke  rivalled  the  sceptre  of  his  sovereign. 
The  progress  of  freedom  and  of  society  is  marked  by 
this  fact,  that  official  gives  place  to  personal,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  dignity.     It  is  a  bad  omen,  where  office 
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k  thought  the  supreme  good,  and  where  a  people  sees 
m  the  public  functionary,  not  an  organ  of  its  own  will, 
but  a  superior  being,  on  whom  its  peace  and  happiness 
depend. 

We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity  of  office.  We 
know  that  the  President  fills  an  important  place.  We 
know  tliat  the  community  has  an  interest  in  his  integ- 
rity and  wisdom,  and  that  it  is  disgraced  and  injured 
by  placbg  an  incompetent  or  unprincipled  man  in  the 
most  conspicuous  station.  To  the  President  are  con- 
fided important  functions,  but  not  such  functions  as  can 
be  discharged  only  by  one  or  two  individuals  in  the 
country,  not  such  as  ought  to  make  him  an  object  of 
idolatry  or  dread,  not  such  as  should  draw  to  him  any 
extraordinary  homage,  not  such  as  to  justify  intense  de- 
sire in  the  candidate,  or  intense  excitement  in  the  people. 
Under  mstitutions  really  free,  no  office  can  exist,  which 
deserves  the  struggles  of  ambition.  Did  our  Consti- 
tution create  such  an  office,  it  would  prove  its  authors 
to  have  been  blind  or  false  to  their  country's  dignity  and 
rights.  But  that  noble  charter  is  open  to  no  such  re- 
proach. The  ^Presidency,  the  hi^est  function  in  the 
state,  is  exceedingly  bounded  by  the  Constitution,  and 
still  more  by  the  spirit  of  the  community.  A  President 
has  been,  and  may  often  be,  one  of  the  least  efficient 
men  in  the  government.  We  need  not  go  far  for  proof. 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  there  were  men,  whose  in- 
fluence over  the  country  was  greater  than  that  of  the  last 
President,  He  indeed  contributed  to  keep  the  wheel 
of  government  in  motion.  But  we  ask,  What  new  im- 
pulse did  he  give  it }  What  single  important  measure 
did  he  originate  }  Was  there  a  man  in  office  more 
fettered  and  thwarted  ?    We  talk  of  the  administrations 
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of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams.  We  ask,  What  im- 
pression of  themselves  have  they  left  on  legislation  and 
on  public  affairs  ?  They  gave  no  spring  to  the  public 
mind.  A  popular  senator  or  representative  did  more 
to  sway  the  community.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  rejoice,  tliat  official  influence  is  so  restricted,  that 
the  people  are  not  mere  echoes  of  a  single  voice,  that 
no  man  can  master  his  fellow-citizens >  that  there  is  a 
general,  all-pervading  intelligence,  which  modifies,  con- 
trols, and  often  neutralizes,  the  opinion  and  will  of  the 
highest  public  functionary. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Presidency  as  it  has  actually 
existed,  and  as  it  must  in  a  great  measure  exist  whilst 
we  are  free  ;  and  yet,  through  a  delusion  which  has 
come  down  from  past  ages,  this  office,  so  limited  in 
power,  so  obstructed  by  tlie  legislative  branches  and  by 
public  opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  the  individual  at 
tlie  longest  but  for  eight  years,  and  from  which  he  re- 
tires to  a  seclusion,  where  scarcely  an  eye  follows,  or 
a  voice  of  approbation  cheers  him,  this  office,  to  our 
disgrace,  is  coveted  by  an  insane  ambition,  as  if  it  were 
an  hereditary  throng,  and  the  people  are  as  much  ex- 
cited and  disturbed,  when  called  to  fill  it,  as  if  they 
were  choosing  a  master  for  life  at  whose  feet  the  country 
was  to  be  laid  an  unprotected  victim.  To  our  shame 
be  it  said,  for  the  last  eight  years  every  interest  of  the 
nation  has  been  postponed  to  the  comparatively  inferior 
concern  of  choosing  a  President.  The  national  legis- 
lature, forgetting  its  appointment  to  watch  over  the  gen- 
eral weal,  has  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted  its  annual 
sessions  in  intrigues  for  the  advancement  of  rival  can- 
didates. The  most  important  measures  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  decided,  not  with  reference  to  the  country, 
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but  chiefly  according  to  their  bearings  on  what  has  bera 
called  the  Presidential  election.  So  sadly  have  we 
wanted  the  self-respect  which  belongs  to  freemen  !  In 
these  disgraceful  transactions,  in  this  shameful  excite* 
ment  spread  through  the  community,  we  see,  that,  aa 
a  people,  we  have  not  drunk  as  deeply  as  we  imagine 
into  the  lofty  spirit  of  fiberty.  In  proportion  as  a  peo* 
pie  become  free,  in  proportion  as  public  sentiment  reigns, 
office  ceases  to  be  a  distinction,  political  ambition  ex- 
pires, the  prizes  of  political  ambition  are  withdrawn, 
the  self-respect  of  the  people  preserves  it  from  bowing 
to  favorites  or  idob.  Whilst  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
despotism,  that  the  ruler  is  every  thing  and  the  people 
comparatively  nothing,  the  reverse  is  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  a  free  state.  This  distinction  we  have  yet  to 
learn  ;  and  it  cannot  be  learned  too  thoroughly.  Un- 
less we  are  preserved  by  a  just  self-respect  from  dividing 
into  factions  for  the  elevation  of  leaders,  we  shall  hold 
our  Union  and  our  rights  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure. 
Better  were  it  to  choose  a  President  by  lot  from  a 
hundred  names  to  which  each  State  shall  contribute 
its  fair  proportion,  than  repeat  the  degrading  struggle 
through  which  we  have  recently  passed. 

We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our  citizens  to  re- 
member the  great  argument  in  favor  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy. It  may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  *'  The 
highest  office  in  a  nation,"  says  the  monarchist,  "  ought 
to  be  hereditary,  because  it  is  an  object  too  dazzling 
and  ^citing  to  be  held  up  for  competition.  Such  a 
prize,  offered  to  the  aspiring,  must  inflame  to  madness 
the  lust  of  power,  and  engender  perpetual  strife.  A 
people  having  such  a  gift  to  bestow  will  be  exposed 
to  perpetual  arts  and  machinations*     Its  passions  will 
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never  be  allowed  to  sleep»  Factions,  headed  by  popu" 
kf  chiefs  and  exasperated  by  conQict,  will  at  length 
resort  to  force,  and,  in  the  storms  which  will  follow, 
the  Constitution  will  be  prostrated,  and  the  supreme 
power  be  the  prey  of  a  successful  usurper.  The  peace 
and  stability  of  a  nation  demand,  that  the  supreme  power 
should  be  placed  above  rivalry,  and  beyond  the  lK)pes 
of  ambition,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  it 
heredkdry."  Such  is  the  grand  argument  in  favor  of 
monarchy.  -  As  a  people,  we  have  done  too  much  to 
confirm  it.  It  is  time  tliat  we  proved  ourselves  more 
loyal  to  freedom.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember,  that 
a  republic,  broken  into  parties  which  have  the  chief 
magistracy  for  their  aim,  and  tlirown  into  perpetual  agi- 
tation by  die  rivalry  of  popular  leaders,  is  leuding  a 
n&oumful  testimony  to  the  reasonings  of  monarchists, 
apd  accelerating  the  fulfilment  of  their  sinister  fore- 
boding. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  moans  of  perpet- 
uating the  Union,  and  of  the  daz^ers  to  wliich  it  is 
exposed*  But  we  want  time  to  prosecute  the  subject. 
The  iojuries  with  which  the  confederation  is  menaced 
by  party  spirit  and  a  sectional  spirit,  are  too  obvious 
to  need  exposition.  The  importance  of  a  national  lit- 
erature to  our  Union  and  honor,  deserves  particular 
consideradon.  But  the  topic  is  too  great  for  our  pres- 
ent limits,  And  we  reserve  it  for  future  discussion.* 

We  intended  to  dose  this  article  with  some  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  different  parties  in  diis  ceuntry 
in  relation  to  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
tliat  all  biive  occasionally  been  wanting  in  fidelity  to 

*  ['Hie  '•  Remarks  on   National  Literabire/'  p.  243,  liaving  been  w!b> 
teipioiitljr  written,  ottght  to  liarto  fi>]l4«i^d  ttie^irtoeiit  aKide.*^  AU} 
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it.  But  the  subject  would  neceiisarilj  expand  itself 
beyond  tbe  space  allowed  us.  Still  we  cannot  wholly 
abandon  it.  One  branch  of  it  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  Corresix>ndence  at  the  head  of 
this  review.  The  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Federal 
party  in  respect  to  our  Union,  seem  to  be  in  a  measure 
forced  on  our  consideration ;  and  we  are  the  more  wil- 
ling to  give  a  few  thoughts  to  the  topic,  because  we 
think  that  we  understand  it,  and  because  we  trust  that 
we  can  treat  it  dispassionately.  Our  attachment  to  this 
party  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal ;  but  our  ideas  of  tbe 
allegiance  due  to  a  party  are  exceedingly  Uberal.  We 
claim  the  privilege  of  censuring  those  with  whom  we 
generally  agree  ;  and  we  indignantly  disclaim  the  obliga- 
tion of  justifying  m  the  mass  whatever  they  may  please 
to  do.  Of  the  Federalists  therefore  we  shall  speak 
freely.  We  have  no  desire  to  hide  what  we  deem  to 
be  their  errors.  They  belong  now  to  histor}'',  and  the 
only  question  is,  how  their  history  may  be  made  most 
useful  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  beg  to  remaik,  that 
in  this,  as  in  every  part  of  the  present  review,  we  write 
from  our  own  convictions  alone,  that  we  hold  no  com- 
munication with  political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far 
from  being  certain  of  the  reception  which  our  views  will 
meet  from  our  best  friends. 

A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Federalists,  we  be- 
hove, never  existed  under  any  government.  Like  all 
other  combinations  it  indeed  contained  weak  and  bad 
men.  In  its  prosperity,  it  drew  to  itself  seekers  for 
office.  Still,  when  we  consider  that  it  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  Washington  to  his  last  hour  ;  diat  its  leaders 
were  his  chosen  friends  ;  tliat  it  supported  and  strengih- 
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ened  his  whole  administration  ;  that  it  participated  witk 
Iiim  in  the  proclamation  and  system  of  neutrality,  through 
which  that  great  man  served  his  country  as  effectually 
as  during  the  revolutionary  war  ;  when  we  consider, 
that  it  contributed  chiefly  to  the  oi^anization  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  civil,  judicial,  financial, 
military,  and  naval  departments  ;  that  it  carried  the  coun* 
try  safely  and  honorably  through  the  most  tempestuous 
days  of  th6  French  Revolution ;  that  it  withstood  the 
frenzied  tendencies  of  multitudes  to  alliance  with  that 
power,  and  that  it  averted  war  with  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing a  period,  when  such  a  war  would  liave  bowed  us 
into  ruinous  subserviency  to  the  despot  of  France  ;  when 
we  consider  these  things,  we  feel,  that  the  debt  of  this 
country  to  the  Federal  party  is  never  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

Still  we  think,  that  this  party  in  some  respects  failed 
of  its  duty  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  of  freedom. 
But  it  so  failed,  not  through  treachery  ;  for  truer  spirits 
the  world  could  not  boast.  It  failed  through  despond- 
ence. Here  was  the  rock  on  which  Federalism  split. 
Too  many  of  its  leading  men  wanted  a  just  confidence 
in  our  free  institutions  and  in  the  moral  ability  of  the 
people  to  uphold  them.  Appalled  by  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution,  by  the  extinction  of  hberty  in 
that  republic,  and  by  the  fanaticism  with  which  the 
cause  of  France  was  still  espoused  among  ourselves, 
diey  began  to  despair  of  their  own  country.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  majority  of  our  people  with  the  despo- 
tism of  France,  were  indeed  a  fearful  symptom.  There 
seemed  a  fascination  in  that  terrible  power.  An  insane 
admiration  for  the  sworn  foe  of  freedom,  joined  widi  as 
deadly  a  hatred  towards  England,  so  far  pervaded  the 
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country,  that  to  the  Federalists  we  seemed  enlisted  as 
a  people  on  the  side  of  despotism,  and  fated  to  sink 
under  its  yoke.  That  they  had  cause  for  fear,  we  think. 
That  they  were  criminal  in  the  despondence  to  which 
they  jrielded,  we  also  believe.  They  forgot,  that  great 
perils  call  on  us  for  renewed  effoits,  and  for  increased 
sacrifices  in  a  good  cause.  That  some  of  them  con- 
sidered the  doom  of  the  country  as  sealed,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe.  Some,  disappointed  and  irritated,  were 
accustomed  to  speak  in  bitter  scorn  of  institutions, 
which,  bearing  the  name  of  free,  had  proved  unable 
to  rescue  us  from  base  subserviency  to  an  all-menacing 
despot.  The  Federalists  as  a  body  wanted  a  just  con- 
fidence in  our  national  institutions.  They  wanted  that 
faith,  which  hopes  against  hope,  and  which  freedom 
should  inspire.  Here  was  tlieir  sin,  and  it  brought 
its  penalty ;  for,  through  this  more  than  any  cause,  they 
were  driven  from  power.  By  not  confiding  in  the  com- 
munity, they  lost  its  confidence.  By  the  depressed 
tone  with  which  they  spoke  of  liberty,  their  attachment 
to  it  became  suspected.  The  taint  of  anti-republican 
tendencies  was  fastened  upon  them  by  their  opponents, 
and  this  reproach  no  party  could  survive. 

We  know  not  in  what  manner  we  can  better  commu- 
nicate our  views  of  the  Federal  party,  of  its  merits  and 
defects,  than  by  referring  to  that  distinguished  man,  who 
was  so  long  prominent  in  its  ranks  ;  we  mean  the  late 
George  Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this  region  deserved  to 
be  called  its  leader,  it  was  he,  and  a  stronger  proof  of 
its  political  purity  cannot  be  imagined,  than  is  found  in 
the  ascendency  which  this  illustrious  individual  main- 
tained over  it.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be  charged 
with  a  criminal  ambition.     His  mind  rose  far  above 
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office.  The  world  had  no  station  which  would  have 
tempted  him  from  private  life.  But  in  private  life,  he 
exerted  the  sway  which  is  the  worthiest  prize  of  a  lofty 
ambition.  He  was  consulted  ,with  something  of  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  an  ancient  oracle,  and  no 
mind  among  us  contributed  so  much  to  the  control  of 
public  affairs.  It  is  interestmg  to  inquire  by  what  in* 
tellectual  attributes  he  gamed  this  influence ;  and,  as 
his  character  now  belongs  to  history,  perhaps  we  may 
render  no  unacceptable  service  in  delineating  its  lead- 
ing features. 

We  think,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  the  power  of  ascending  to  general  principles, 
and  by  the  reverence  and  constancy  with  which  he  ad- 
hered to  them.  The  great  truths  of  history  and  expe- 
rience, the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  according 
to  which  all  measures  should  be  framed,  shone  on  his 
intellectual  eye  with  an  unclouded  brightness.  No  im- 
patience of  present  evils,  no  eagerness  for  immediate 
good,  ever  tempted  him  to  think,  that  these  might  be 
forsaken  with  impunity.  To  these  he  referred  all  ques- 
tions on  which  he  was  called  to  judge,  and  accordingly 
his  conversation  had  a  character  of  comprehensive  wis- 
dom, which,  joined  with  his  urbanity,  secured  to  him 
a  singular  sway  over  tlie  minds  of  his  hearers.  With 
such  a  mind,  he  of  course  held  in  contempt  the  tempo- 
rary expedients  and  motley  legislation  of  commonplace 
politicians.  He  looked  with  singular  aversion  on  every 
thing  factitious,  forced,  and  complicated  in  policy.  We 
have  understood,  that  by  the  native  strength  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  mind,  he  anticipated  the  lights,  which  phi- 
losophy and  experience  have  recently  thrown  on  the 
importance  of  leaving  enterprise,  industry,  and  com- 
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merce  Tree.  He  carried  into  politics  the  great  axiom 
wiiich  the  ancient  sages  carried  into  morals,  ^'  Follow 
Nature."  In  an  age  of  reading,  he  leaned  less  than 
most  men  on  books.  A  more  independent  mind  our 
country  perhaps  has  not  produced.  When  we  think 
of  his  whole  character,  when  with  the  sagacity  of  his 
intellect  we  combine  the  integrity  of  bis  heart,  the  dig- 
nified grace  of  his  manners,  and  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation, we  hardly  know  the  individual,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Washington,  whom  we  should  have  offered 
more  willingly  to  a  foreigner  as  a  specimen  of  the  men 
whom  America  can  produce. 

Still  we  think,  that  his  fine  qualities  were  sliaded 
by  what  to  us  is  a  great  defect,  though  to  some  it  may 
appear  a  proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  wanted  a  just  laith 
in  man's  capacity  of  freedom,  at  least  in  that  degree  of 
it  which  our  institutions  suppose.  He  inclined  to  dark 
views  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  country. 
He  had  too  much  tlie  wisdom  of  experience.  He  want- 
ed what  may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  hope.  In  man's 
past  history  he  read  too  much  what  is  to  come,  and 
measured  our  present  capacity  of  political  good  too 
much  by  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of  former  times* 
We  apprehend,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  experience 
too  much  our  guide  ;  and  such  was  the  fault  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man.  There  are  seasons,  in  human  affairs, 
of  inward  and  outward  revolution,  wlien  new  depths 
seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul,  when  new  wants  are 
unfolded  in  multitudes,  and  a  new  and  undefined  good 
is  thirsted  for.  These  are  periods,  when  the  principles 
of  experience  need  to  be  modified,  when  hope  and  trust 
and  instinct  claim  a  share  with  prudence  in  the  guid- 
ance of  affairs,  when  b  truth  to  dare  is  the  highest 
31* 
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wisdom.  Now,  in  the  distinguished  man  of  wliom  we 
speak,  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm, 
which,  we  confess,  seems  to  us  sometimes  the  surest 
light.  He  lived  in  the  past,  when  the  impulse  of  the 
age  was  towards  the  future.  He  was  slow  to  promise 
himself  any  great  melioration  of  human  affairs;  and, 
whilst  singularly  successful  in  discerning  the  actual  good, 
which  results  from  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  Provi- 
dence, he  gave  little  hope  that  tliis  good  was  to  be 
essentially  enlarged.  To  such  a  man,  the  issue  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  a  confirmation  of  the  saddest 
lessons  of  history,  and  these  lessons  he  applied  too 
faithfully  to  his  own  country.  His  influence  in  comma- 
nicaung  skeptical,  disheartening  views  of  human  affairs, 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  important  as  to  form  a  part 
of  our  history,  and  it  throws  much  light  on  what  we 
deem  the  great  political  error  of  the  Federalists. 

That  the  Federalists  did  at  one  period  look  with  an 
unworthy  despondence  on  our  institutions,  is  true.  Es* 
pecially  when  they  saw  the  country,  by  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  virtually  link  itself  with  that  despo- 
tism which  menaced  the  whole  civilized  world,  their 
hearts  sunk  within  them ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  in 
some  cases,  their  mixed  anger  and  gloom  broke  forth 
in  reckless  speeches,  which,  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  workings  of  the  passions,  might  seem  to  argue 
a  scorn  for  the  confederation  and  for  all  its  blessings. 
So  far  they  failed  of  their  duty ;  for  a  good  citizen  is 
never  to  despair  of  the  republic,  never  to  think  free- 
dom a  lost  cause. 

The  political  sin  of  the  Federal  party  we  have  stated 
plainly.  In  the  other  great  party,  examples  of  unfaiih- 
fukiess  to  the  Union  might  also  be  produced.     Who- 
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ever  reverts  to  the  language  of  Virginia  on  the  subject 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  or  to  the  more  recent 
proceedings  and  declarations  of  Georgia  in  respect  to 
tlie  Indian  territories  within  her  jurisdiction,  or  to  the 
debates  and  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  its  last  session,  will  learn,  that  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  Union  and  of  the  greatness  of  its 
Iilessings,  is  but  faintly  apprehended,  even  by  that  party 
which  boasts  of  unfaltering  adherence  to  it. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  that  we  have 
said  much,  in  which  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  will 
not  concur.  Men  of  all  parties  will  probably  dissent 
from  some  of  our  positions.  But  has  not  the  time  come, 
when  tlie  vassalage  of  party  may  be  thrown  off  .^  when 
we  may  speak  of  the  past  and  present,  without  asking 
whether  our  opinion  will  be  echoed  by  this  or  that  class' 
of  politicians  ?  when  we  may  cease  to  condemn  and 
justify  in  the  mass  ?  when  a  more  liberal  and  elevated 
style  of  discussion  may  be  introduced  ?  when  we  mav 
open  our  eyes  on  the  faults  of  our  friends,  and  may 
look  at  subjects  which  involve  our  country's  welfare,  in 
the  broad,  clear  light  of  day  ?  This  style  of  discussion 
we  are  anxious  to  promote  ;  and  we  feel,  that  whoever 
may  encourage  and  diffiise  it,  will  deserve  a  place  among 
the  most  faithful  friends  of  freedom. 
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AmCHICAK  AKKAI.t  or  EDXrCATIOK  AND  IirtTHTTCTIOlT.      Edit^ 

ed  by  William  a  Woodbridge.     Boston.  8?o. 

Ths  work,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  deroted  to  what  is  generally  ac« 
kiiowledged  to  be  the  most  important  interest  of  fami- 
lies and  of  the  State.  It  has,  therefore,  no  ordinary 
claims  to  patronage,  especially  as  it  is  the  only  work  of 
ihe  kind  published  in  the  country.  We  learn,  however, 
that  the  support  now  given  it,  not  only  falls  short  of  its 
just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient,  that,  unless  its  circu* 
lation  can  be  extended,  it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are 
not  only  grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  disappointed; 
for,  although  we  knew  the  ruling  passion  in  the  commu- 
nity for  light  and  amusing  reading,  we  did  hope,  that  the 
acknowledged  importance  of  education,  and  the  neces- 
sity laid  on  every  parent  to  watch  over  and  guide  the 
young,  would  overcome  the  repugnance  to  mental  labor, 
and  would  communicate  an  interest  to  details,  which, 
separate  iirom  their  end,  would  be  dry  and  repulsive* 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  community  are  more  dis- 
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posed  to  talk  of  education  in  general  than  to  enter  pa« 
tiently  and  minutely  into  its  principles  and  methods, 
more  disposed  to  laud  it  than  to  labor  for  it ;  and  on  diis 
account  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say  something,  how- 
ever  briefly  and  rapidly,  of  the  obligation  of  r^arding 
it  as  the  paramount  object  of  society,  and  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  those,  who  make  it  their  task  or  who  de- 
vote  themselves  to  its  promotion.  We  know  that  we  are 
repeating  a  thrice-told  tale,  are  inviting  attention  to  prin- 
ciples which  the  multitude  most  courteously  acknowl- 
edge, and  as  readily  forget.  But  all  great  truths  are  apt 
to  grow  trite ;  and  if  the  moral  teacher  should  iail  to 
enforce  them,  because  they  are  worn  by  repetition,  re- 
ligious and  moral  teaching  would  well  nigh  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work  before  us  is, 
that  it  is  pledged  to  no  panicular  system  of  education, 
but  starts  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great  defects 
of  all  systems,  and  with  the  disposition  to  receive  new 
lights,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  It  is  no  par- 
tisan. It  is  the  instrument  of  no  sect.  It  is  designed 
to  improve  our  modes  of  training  the  young;  to  give 
more  generous  views  of  the  objects  of  education  and  of 
the  discipline  by  which  they  may  be  attained  ;  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  existing  institutions,  and  to  aid 
in  forming  new  ones  more  suited  to  our  age  and  coun- 
try ;  to  unfold  and  diffuse  those  great,  universal  princi- 
ples in  which  men  of  all  parties  may  be  expected  to 
agree,  and  to  point  out  the  applications  of  them  in  our 
families  and  schools.  Its  pages  are  open  to  original 
suggestions,  to  discoveries,  to  the  zealous  reformer,  and 
even  to  the  too  sanguine  innovator.  Its  aim  is,  to  be 
a  medium  of  communication  for  all  who  think  on  the 
subject  of  education,  to  furnish  new  facts  to  the  phi« 
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losopher,  and  to  make  known  the  results  of  successful 
experiments.  Its  liberality  gives  it  one  strong  claim  to 
support. 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  more  confined  in  its  views,  if  it 
were  designed*  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  party  or 
sect,  it  would  be  better  sustained.  Were  it  to  proscribe 
one  class,  and  to  pander  to  the  bad  passions  of  another, 
it  would  not  perhaps  be  obliged  to  sue  for  more  gen- 
erous patrotfage.  But  is  it  true,  that  a  work  on  edu- 
cation cannot  find  readers  without  assuming  the  badge 
of  party  ?  Cannot  the  greatness  of  its  object  secure 
attention  to  its  teachings  ?  In  what  class  of  society 
ought  it  not  to  find  friends  ?  What  parent  has  not  a 
deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  public  and  private 
education  ?  What  philanthropist  does  not  see  b  this 
the  cliief  preparation  of  a  people  for  his  schemes  of 
usefulness  ?  What  patriot  does  not  see  in  this  the  main 
security  of  free  institutions  ?  This  cause  is  commended 
alike  to  our  private  and  public  affections  ;  and  must  the 
only  periodical  devoted  to  it  die  through  neglect  ? 

We  are  aware,  that  there  are  some,  who  take  an 
attitude  of  defence,  when  pressed  with  earnest  appli- 
cations on  the  subject  of  education.  They  think  its 
importance  overrated.  They  say,  that  circumstances 
chiefly  determine  the  young  mind,  that  the  influence 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  very  narrow,  and  that  they 
sometimes  dwarf  and  distort,  instead  of  improving  the 
child,  by  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hand  of  nature. 
These  remarks  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  power 
of  parents  is  often  exaggerated.  To  strengthen  their 
sense  of  responsibility,  they  are  ofien  taught,  that  they 
are  competent  to  effects,  which  are  not  within  their 
reach,  and  are  often  discouraged  by  the  greatness  of  the 
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task  to  which  they  are  summoned.  Notliing  is  gained 
by  exaggeration.  It  is  true,  and  the  truth  need  not  be 
disguised,  tliat  parents  cannot  operate  at  pleasure  on  the 
minds  and  chaiacters  of  the  young.  Their  mfluence  is 
limited  by  their  own  ignorance  and  imperfection,  by  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  the  child,  and  by 
its  connexion,  from  its  breath,  with  other  objects  and 
beings.  Parents  are  not  the  only  educators  of  their 
offspring,  but  must  divide  the  work  with  other  and  nu- 
merous agents  ;  and  in  this  we  rejoice ;  for,  were  the 
young  confined  to  domestic  influences,  each  generation 
would  be  a  copy  of  the  preceding,  and  the  progress  of 
society  would  cease.  The  child  is  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  parents  alone.  It  is  not  born  to  bear  but  a 
few  voices.  It  is  brought  at  birth  into  a  vast,  we  may 
say,  an  infinite  school.  The  universe  is  charged  with 
the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable  voices  come 
to  it  from  all  that  it  meets,  sees,  feels.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  books  anxiously  selected  for  it  by  parental 
care.  Nature,  society,  experience,  are  volumes  opened 
everywhere  and  perpetually  before  its  eyes.  It  takes 
lessons  from  every  object  within  the  sphere  of  its  senses 
and  its  activity,  from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers 
of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  from  every  aasoci* 
ate)  from  every  smiling  and  frowning  countenance,  from 
the  pursuits,  trades,  professions  of  the  community  in 
which  it  moves,  from  its  plays,  friendships,  and  dislikes, 
from  the  varieties  of  human  character,  and  from  the 
consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these,  and  more  thaa 
these,  are  appointed  to  teach,  awaken,  develope  tlie 
mind  of  the  child.  It  is  plunged  amidst  friendly  and 
hostile  influences,  to  grow  by  cooperating  with  the  first, 
and  by  resisting  the  last.     The  circumstances  in  which 
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we  are  /ilaoed^  form,  mdeed,  a  most  important  school, 
and  by  their  help  some  men  have  risen  to  distinction 
b  knowledge  and  virtue,  with  litde  aid  from  parents, 
teachers,  and  books. 

Still  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers  is  great. 
On  them  it  very  much  depends,  whether  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  child  shall  operate  to  his 
good.  They  must  help  him  to  read,  interpret,  and  use 
wisely  the  great  volumes  of  nature,  society,  and  expe- 
rience* They  must  fix  his  volatile  glance,  arrest  his 
precipitate  judgment,  guide  his  observation,  teach  him 
to  link  together  cause  and  effect  in  the  outward  worlds 
and  turn  his  thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more  myste- 
rious nature*  The  young,  left  to  the  education  of  cir- 
cumstances, left  without  teaching,  guidance,  restraint, 
will,  in  all  probability,  grow  up  ignorant,  torpid  in  in- 
tellect, strangers  to  their  own  powers,  and  slaves  to 
their  passions.  The  &ct,  that  some  children,  without 
aid  from  parents  or  scliools,  have  struggled  into  emi- 
nence, no  more  proves  such  aid  to  be  useless,  than  the 
fact,  that  some  have  grown  strong  imder  physical  ex- 
posui-es  which  would  destroy  the  majority  of  the  race, 
would  prove  the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinary  precau- 
tions which  are  taken  for  the  security  of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents,  as  possessing,  and  as 
bound  to  exert,  an  important  influence  on  the  young. 
But  they  cannot  do  tlie  whole  work  of  education.  Their 
daily  occupation,  the  necessity  of  labors  for  the  support 
of  their  iamilies,  household  cares,  the  duty  of  watching 
over  the  health  of  their  children,  and  other  social  rela- 
tions, render  it  almost  impossible  fwr  parents  to  qualify 
themselves  for  much  of  the  teaching  which  tlie  young 
require,  anl  often  deny  them  time  and  opportunity  for 
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giving  instruction  to  which  tliey  are  competent.  Hence 
tlie  need  of  a  class  of  persons,  who  shall  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  work  of  education.  In  all  so- 
cieties, ancient  and  modern,  this  want  has  been  felt ;  the 
profession  of  teachers  has  been  known  ;  and  to  secure 
the  best  helps  of  this  kind  to  children,  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  parents,  for  on  these  the  progress  of  their 
children  very  much  depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  views  of  society  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  is,  that,  whilst  much  is  said  of  educatioa, 
hardly  any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  securing  to  it 
the  best  minds  in  the  community,  and  of  securing  them 
at  any  price.  A  Juster  estimate  of  this  office  begins  to 
be  made  in  our  great  cities  ;  but,  generally,  it  seems  to 
be  thought  that  anybody  may  become  a  teacher.  The 
most  moderate  ability  is  thought  to  be  competent  to  the 
most  important  profession  in  society.  Strange,  too,  as 
it  may  seem,  on  this  point  parents  mcline  to  be  eco* 
nomical.  They  who  squander  thousands  on  dress,  fur- 
niture, amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively 
small  sums  to  the  instructer ;  and  through  this  ruinous 
economy,  and  this  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a  teach- 
er's vocation,  tliey  rob  their  children  of  aid,  for  which 
the  treasures  ^f  worlds  can  afford  no  compensation. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of 
youth,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the 
mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should  be 
regarded  with  greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in  the 
community  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it.  Paients 
should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves,  to  induce  such 
to  become  the  guardians  and  guides  of  their  children. 
To  this  good,  aU  their  show  and  luxury  should  be  sacri- 
ficed.    Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst  they  straiten 
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themselves  in  every  tiling  else.  They  should  wear  tlio 
cheapest  clothes,  live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can 
in  no  other  way  secure  to  their  families  the  best  instruc- 
tion. They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumuate  prop- 
erty for  their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them 
under  influences,  which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  in- 
spire them  with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them 
to  bear  a  manly,  useful,  and  honorable  part  m  the  world. 
No  language  can  express  the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that 
economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his 
intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart.  There  should  be  no 
economy  in  education.  Money  should  never  be  weighed 
against  the  soul  of  a  child.  It  should  be  poured  out 
like  water,  for  the  child's  mteUectual  and  moral  life. 

Parents  should  seek  an  educator  for  the  young  of 
their  families,  who  will  become  to  them  a  hearty  and 
efficient  friend,  counsellor,  coadjutor,  in  their  work.  If 
their  circumstances  will  allow  it,  they  should  so  limit 
the  school,  that  the  instructer  may  know  intimately 
every  child,  may  become  the  friend  of  each,  and  may 
converse  frequently  with  them  in  regard  to  each.  He 
should  be  worthy  of  their  confidence,  should  find  their 
doors  always  open,  should  be  among  their  most  wel- 
come guests,  and  should  study  with  them  the  discipline 
which  the  peculiarities  of  each  pupil  may  require.  He 
should  give  the  parents  warning  of  the  least  obliquity 
of  mind  which  he  discovers  at  school,  should  receive 
in  return  their  suggestions  as  to  the  injudiciousness  of 
his  own  methods  in  regard  to  one  or  another  child,  and 
should  concert  with  them  the  means  of  arresting  every 
evil  at  its  first  manifestation.  Such  is  the  teacher  we 
need,  and  his  value  cannot  be  paid  in  gold.  A  man 
of  distinguished  ability  and  virtue,  whose  mbd  should 
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be  conceDtrated  id  tlie  work  of  training  as  luauy  clill* 
dren  as  he  can  tlioroughly  understand  and  guide,  would 
shed  a  light  on  the  path  of  parents  for  which  they  often 
sigh,  and  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  young,  little 
comprehended  under  our  present  modes  of  teaching. 
No  profession  should  receive  so  liberal  remuneration. 
We  need  not  say  how  far  the  conmiunity  fall  short  of 
this  estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Very  many  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  seldom  or  never  see  the 
ii?structer,  who  is  operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their 
minds  and  characters.  With  a  blind  confidence,  per- 
haps they  do  not  ask  how  that  wofk  is  advancing,  on 
which  tlie  dearest  interests  of  the  family  depend.  Per- 
haps they  put  the  children  under  the  daily  control  of 
one,  with  whom  they  do  not  care  to  associate.  Perhaps, 
were  they  told  what  they  ought  to  pay  for  teaching,  they  . 
would  stare  as  if  a  project  for  robbing  them  were  on 
foot,  or  would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend,  who 
should  counsel  them  to  throw  away  so  much  money  in 
purchasing  that  cheapest  of  all  articles,  that  drug  in 
every  market,  instruction  for  then:  children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than 
by  the  formation  of  a  body  of  wise  and  efficient  educa- 
tors. We  know  not  any  class  which  would  contribute 
so  much  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to  domes- 
tic happiness.  Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must  yield  in  importance  to 
the  office  of  training  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry 
now  accomplishes  little  for  want  of  that  early  intellec* 
tual  and  moral  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  community 
can  be  prepared  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  to  receive 
higher  and  broader  views  of  duty^  and  to  apply  general 
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principles  to  the  diversified  details  of  fife.  A  body  of 
cultivated  men,  devoted,  with  their  whole  hearts,  to  the 
improvement  of  education,  and  to  the  most  effectual 
training  of  the  young,  would  work  a  fundamental  revo« 
lution  in  society.  They  would  leaven  the  community 
with  just  principles.  Their  influence  would  penetrate 
our  families.  Our  domestic  discipfine  would  no  longer 
be  left  to  accident  and  impulse.  What  parent  has  not 
felt  the  need  of  this  aid,  has  not  often  been  depressed, 
heart-sick,  under  the  consciousness  of  ignorance  in  the 
great  work  of  swaying  the  youthful  mind  ! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  the  education  of  hu- 
man beings,  as  the  noblest  on  earth,  and  have  spoken 
deliberately.  It  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  states- 
man. The  statesman  may  set  fences  round  our  prop* 
erty  and  dwellings ;  but  how  much  more  are  we  indebted 
to  him,  who  calls  forth  the  powers  and  affections  of 
those  for  whom  our  property  is  earned,  and  our  dwel- 
lings are  reared,  and  who  renders  our  children  objects 
of  increasing  love  and  respect.  We  go  further.  We 
maintain,  that  higher  abifity  is  required  for  the  office  of 
an  educator  of  the  young,  than  for  that  of  a  statesman. 
The  highest  ability  is  that,  which  penetrates  farthest  into 
human  nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  capaci- 
tie3,  traces  out  the  laws  of  thought  and  moral  action, 
understands  the  perfection  of  human  nature  and  how  it 
may  be  approached,  understands  the  springs,  motives, 
applications,  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  roused  to  the 
most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties, 
understands  its  perils,  and  knows  how  to  blend  and 
modify  thd  influences  which  outward  circumstances  ex- 
ert on  the  youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of  states- 
men are  shallow,  compared  with  these.  It  is  the  chief 
32* 
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function  (jf  the  statesman  to  watch  over  the  outward  in- 
terests of  a  people ;  tbat  of  the  educator  to  quicken  its 
soul.  The  statesman  must  study  and  manage  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  community  ;  the  educator 
must  study  the  essential,  the  deepest,  the  loftiest  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature*  The  statesman  works  with 
coarse  instruments  for  coarse  ends  ;  the  educator  is  to 
work  hy  the  most  refined  mfluences  on  that  delicate, 
ethereal  essence,  the  immortal  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mistakes  as  to  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  different  vocations  of  life. 
Noisy,  showy  agency,  which  is  spread  over  a  great  sur- 
face, and  tnerefore  seldom  penetrates  beneath  the  sur- 
face, is  called  glory.  Multitudes  are  blinded  by  official 
dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pigmy,  because  he 
happens  to  be  perched  on  some  eminence  in  church  oi 
state.  So  the  declaimer,  who  can  electrify  a  crowd  by 
passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  images,  which  give  no 
clear  perceptions  to  the  intellect,  which  develope  no  gen- 
eral truth,  which  breathe  no  firm,  disinterested  purpose, 
passes  for  a  great  man.  How  few  reflect,  that  the 
greater  man  is  he,  who,  without  noise  or  show,  is  wise- 
ly fixing  in  a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant,  generous 
principles  of  judgment  and  action,  and  giving,  an  im- 
pulse which  will  carry  them  on  for  ever.  Jesus,  widi 
that  divine  wisdom  which  separates  him  from  all  odier 
teachers,  declared,  that  the  first  requisite  for  becoming 
"great  in  his  kingdom,"  which  was  another  phrase  for 
exerting  a  great  moral  influence,  wks  Humility ;  by 
which  he  meant  a  spirit  opposed  to  that  passion  for 
i:onspicuous  station  with  which  he  saw  his  disciples  in- 
flamed, a  spirit  of  deep,  unpretending  philanthropy, 
manifested  in  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  mind, 
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lud  in  condeiicension  to  any  efforts  by  which  the  igno« 
rant  and  tempted  might  be  brought. to  truth  and  virtue. 
According  to  these  views,  we  think  it  a  greater  work 
to  educate  a  child,  in  the  true  and  krge  sense  of  that 
phrase,  than  to  rule  a  state. 

Perhaps  the  direction  which  benevolence  is  taking 
at  the  present  day,  has  some  influence  in  taming  from 
the  office  of  education  the  high  honor  which  is  its  due. 
Benevolence  is  now  directing  itself  very  much  to  public 
objects,  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to  the  instruction  of 
large  bodies,  and  in  this  form  it  draws  the  chief  notice 
and  admiration  of  multitudes.  Now  we  are  &r  from 
wishing  to  confine  this  action  of  charity.  We  respect 
it,  and  recognise  in  it  one  of  tlie  distinctive  fruits  of 
Christianity.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
purest  benevolence  is  that  which  acts  on  Individuals, 
and  is  manifested  in  our  particular,  social,  domestic 
relations.  It  requires  no  great  improvement  in  charity, 
to  sympathize  with  the  degradation  and  misery,  into 
w^hich  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk  by  the  worship  of 
Juggernaut,  and  other  superstitions.  It  is  a  higher  ac* 
tion  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  to  study  and  understand 
thoroughly  the  character  of  an  individual  who  is  near  us, 
to  enter  into  his  mind,  to  trace  his  defects  and  sufferings 
to  their  true  spruigs,  to  bear  quietly  and  gently  with  his 
frowardness  and  relapses,  and  to  apply  to  him  patiently 
and  encouragingly  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation.  It  is  not  the  highest  attainment  to  be  benev- 
olent, to  those  who  are  thousands  of  miles  from  us, 
whose  miseries  make  striking  pictures  for  the  imagina- 
tion, who  never  cross  our  paths,  never  interfere  with 
our  mterests,  never  try  us  by  their  waywardness,  never 
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shock  U8  by  tfaeir  coarse  maimers,  and  whom  we  are  to 
assist  by  bd  act  of  bounty,  which  sends  a  missionary  to 
their  aid.  The  truest  mode  of  enlarging  our  benevo- 
lence, is  not  10  quicken  our  sensibility  towards  great 
masses,  or  wide-spread  evils,  but  to  approach,  compre- 
hend, sympathize  with,  and  act  upon,  a  continually  in- 
creasing number  of  individuals.  It  is  the  glory  of  God 
to  know,  love,  and  act  on,  every  individual  in  his  infi- 
nite creation.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  do  good  far  and  wide. 
Let  us  send  light  and  joy,  if  we  can,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  charity,  which  b  now  active  for  distant 
objects,  is  noble.  We  only  wish  to  say,  that  it  ranks 
behind  the  obscurer  philanthropy,  which,  while  it  sym- 
pathizes with  the  race,  enters  deeply  into  the  mmds, 
wants,  bterests  of  the  mdividuals  withm  its  reach,  and 
devotes  itself  patiently  and  wisely  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral 
worth. 

We  would  suggest  it  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  do 
good  on  a  grand  and  imposing  scale,  that  they  should  be 
the  last  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  labors  of  the  retired 
teacher  of  the  young;  because  education  is  the  germ 
of  all  other  improvements,  and  because  all  their  schemes 
for  the  progress  of  society  must  fail  without  it.  How 
often  have  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  been  foiled, 
by  the  prejudices  and  brutal  ignorance  of  the  community 
which  he  has  hoped  to  serve,  by  their  incapacity  of  un- 
derstanding him,  of  entering  into  and  cooperating  with 
his  views !  He  has  cast  his  seed  on  the  barren  sand, 
and  of  course  reaped  no  fruit  but  disappointment.  Phi- 
lanthropists are  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  they  can  accom- 
plish particular  reformations,  or  work  particular  changes 
in  a  socieQr,  although  no  foundation  for  these  improve- 
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meiits  has  been  kid  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
They  expect  a  people  to  think  and  act  wisely  in  special 
cases,  although  generally  wanting  in  intelligence,  sound 
judgment,  and  the  capacity  of  understanding  and  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  reason.  But  this  partial  improve* 
ment  is  a  vain  hope.  The  physician,  wlu>  should  spend 
his  skill  on  a  diseased  limb,  whilst  all  the  functions  were 
deranged,  and  tlie  principle  of  life  almost  extinguished, 
would  get  no  credit  for  skill.  To  do  men  permanent 
good,  we  must  act  on  their  whole  nature,  and  especially 
must  aid,  foster,  and  guide  their  highest  faculties,  at  the 
first  period  of  their  developement.  If  left  in  early  life 
to  sink  into  intellectual  and  moral  torpor,  if  suffered  to 
grow  up  unconscious  of  their  powers,  unused  to  steady 
and  wise  exertion  of  the  understanding,  and  strangers  to 
the  motives  which  ought  to  stu*  and  guide  human  activity, 
they  will  be  poor  subjects  for  the  efforts  of  the  ptnlan'- 
thropist.  Benevolence  is  short-sighted j  bdeed,  and  must 
blame  itself  for  failure,  if  it  do  not  see  in  education  the 
chief  interest  of  the  human  race. 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation,  in  which  the 
teacher  is  now  held,  may  be  found  in  narrow  views  of 
education.  The  multitude  think,  that  to  educate  a  child 
is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge, 
to  teach  the  mechanism  of  reading  and  writing,  to  load 
the  memory  with  words,  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the  rou- 
tine of  a  trade.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  think  al- 
most everybody  fit  to  teach.  The  true  end  of  education, 
Bs  we  have  again  and  again  su^ested,  is  to  imfold  and 
direct  aright  our  whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  forth 
power  of  evCTy  kind,  power  of  thought,  affection,  will, 
and  outward  action  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to 
judge,  to  contrive  ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  finnly> 
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and  to  pursue  them  efEciently  ;  power  to  govern  our- 
selves, and  to  influence  others  ;  power  lo  gain  and  tu 
spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but  an  instrument ;  edu- 
cation is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  cre- 
ated, not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  facts^ 
but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition  of  Truth,  Accord- 
ingly, education  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation.  A 
sound  logic,  by  which  we  mean  the  science  or  art,  which 
instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning  and  evidence,  in 
the  true  methods  of  bquiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  false 
judgments,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education. 
And  yet  how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the 
intellect,  in  the  common  modes  of  training  either  rich  or 
poor !  As  a  general  rule,  the  young  are  to  be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teachers,  the  discoverers  of 
truth,  the  interpreters  of  nature,  the  framers  of  science. 
They  are  to  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  They  should 
be  taught  to  observe  and  study  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  to  trace  the  connexions  of  events,  to  rise  from  par- 
ticular facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these 
in  explaining  new  phenomena.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline 
of  the  btellectual  education,  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  given  to  all  human  beings  ;  and  with  this, 
moral  education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  how 
to  use  it  well,  how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
He  should  study  the  world  as  God's  world,  and  as  the 
sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connexions 
with  his  fellow«creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should 
be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies.  In  teaching 
geography,  the  physical  and  moral  condition,  the  wants, 
advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  diflerent  nations, 
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and  the  relations  of  climates,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to 
their  characters  and  pursuits,  should  he  pointed  out,  so 
as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man,  wherever  he  dwells. 
History  should  he  constantlj  used  to  exercise  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  forth  sympathy  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation 
and  abhorrence,  that  selfish  ambition,  that  passion  for  do- 
minion, which  has  so  long  deluged  the  earth  with  blood 
and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excitement  of  just 
moral  feeling  he  proposed  in  every  study.  The  science 
of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  child's 
instruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly 
insisted  on  by  the  government.  Every  school,  estab- 
lished by  law,  should  be  specially  bound  to  teach  the 
duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles 
of  free  institutions,  and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlight^ 
ened  patriotism.  From  these  brief  and  imperfect  views 
of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  wise  education,  we  learn  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  to  which  it  is  intrusted,  and  the 
importance  of  securing  to  it  the  best  minds  of  the  com- 
munity. 

On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  extent  of  education, 
we  see  that  one  important  topic  has  been  omitted.  We 
have  said,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  caU  into 
vigorous  action  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do 
more.  He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an  insatiable 
craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  animation  to  study  and 
make  it  a  pleasure,  and  thus  to  communicate  an  impulse 
which  will  endure,  when  jhe  instructions  of  the  school 
are  closed.  The  mark  of  a  good  teacher  is,  not  only 
that  he  produces  great  effort  in  his  pupils,  but  that  he 
dismisses  them  from  his  care,  conscious  of  having  only 
laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and  re* 
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solved  to  improve  themselves.  One  of  the  sure  signs 
of  the  low  state  of  instruction  among  us  is,  that  the 
young,  on  leaving  school,  feel  as  if  the  work  of  inteDec- 
tual  culture  were  done,  and  give  up  steady,  vigorous 
effort  for  higher  ti'uth  and  wider  knowledge.  Our  daugh- 
ters at  sixteen  and  our  $ons  at- eighteen  or  twenty  have 
finished  their  education.  The  true  use  of  a  school  is, 
to  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  learn  through  life ;  and 
if  so,  who  does  not  see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires 
men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  and  of  winning  man- 
ners, in  other  words,  that  it  requires  as  cultivated  men 
as  can  be  found  in  society.  If  to  drive  and  to  drill 
were  the  chief  duties  of  an  instructer,  if  to  force  into 
the  mind  an  amount  of  lifeless  knowledge,  to  make  the 
child  a  machine,  to  create  a  repi^ance  to  books,  to 
mental  labor,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  were  the 
great  objects  of  the  school-room,  then  the  teacher  might 
be  chosen  on  the  principles  which  now  govern  the  school- 
committees  in  no  small  part  of  our  country.  Then  the 
man  who  can  read,  write,  cipher,  and  whip,  and  will 
exercise  his  gifts  at  the  lowest  price,  deserves  the  prece- 
dence which  he  now  too  often  enjoys.  But  if  the  hu- 
man being  be  something  more  than  a  block  or  a  brute, 
if  he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a  child  of  God, 
and  which  were  given  for  noble  action  and  perpetual 
progress,  then  a  better  order  of  things  should  begin 
among  us,  and  truly  enlightened  men  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  work  of  education. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  instruction,  we  observe,  that 
there  is  another  duty  of  teachers,  which  requures  that 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  class  of  improved,  wise, 
virtuous  men.  They  are  to  govern  as  well  as  teach. 
They  must  preserve  order,  and  for  tliis  end  must  inflict 
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punishineDt  in  some  of  its  forms.  We  know  that  some 
philanthropists  wish  to  banish  all  punishment  from  the 
school.  We  would  not  discourage  their  efforts  and 
hopes ;  but  we  fear,  that  the  time  for  this  reform  is  not 
yet  come,  and  that  as  long  as  the  want  of  a  wise  disci- 
pline at  home  supplies  the  teacher  with  so  many  kwless 
subjects,  he  will  be  compelled  to  use  other  restraints 
than  kindness  and  reason.  Punishment,  we  fear,  can- 
not be  dispensed  with ;  but  that  it  oi^t  to  be  adminis- 
tered most  deliberately,  righteously,  jwticiously,  and  with 
a  wise  adaptation  to  the  character  of  the  child,  we  all 
feel ;  and  can  it  then  be  safely  mtrusted,  as  is  too  much 
the  case,  to  teachers  undisciplined  in  mind  and  heart  ? 
Corporal  punishment  at  present  has  a  place  in  ahnost  all 
oiur  schools  for  boys,  and  perhaps  in  some  for  girls.  It 
may  be  necessary.  But  ought  not  every  parent  to  have 
some  security,  that  his  child  shall  not  receive  a  blow, 
unless  inflicted  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  kindness  ?  And 
what  security  can  he  hare  for  this,  but  in  the  improved 
character  of  the  instructor  ?  We  have  known  mournful 
eflfects  of  injudicious  corporal  punishment.  We  have 
known  a  Uow  to  alienate  a  child  from  his  father,  to  stir 
up  bkter  hatred  towards  his  teacher,  and  to  indispose 
him  to  study  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We  cannot 
be  too  imwilling  to  phce  pur  children  under  the  care  of 
passionate  teachers,  who,  having  no  mie  over  their  own 
aphrits,  eannot  of  course  rule  others,  or  of  weak  and 
unskilful  teachers,  who  are  obliged  to  supply  by  severi- 
ty the  want  of  a  wise  firmness.  It  is  wonderful  how 
dioi^lessly  parents  expose  their  cJuldren  to  corporal 
punishment.  Our  laws  have  expunged  whipping  from 
the  penal  code,  and  the  felon  is  exempted  from  this  in- 
dignity. But  bow  many  boys  are  subjected  to  a  whip- 
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per  in  tha  shape  of  a  schoolmaster,  wliose  whole  mys- 
tery of  discipline  lies  in  tlie  fende.  The  discipline  of  a' 
school  is  of  vast  importance  in  its  moral  influence.  A. 
boy  compelled  for  six  horn's  each  day  to  see  the  counte- 
nance and  hear  the  voice  of  an  unfeeling,  petulant,  pas- 
sionate, unjust  teacher,  is  placed  in  a  school  of  vice. 
He  is  all  the  time  learning  lessons  of  bhumanity,  hard- 
hearteduess,  and  injustice.  The  English  are  considered 
by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  inclined  to  cruelty.  Their 
common  people  are  said  to  be  wanting  m  mercy  to  the 
inferior  animals  and  to  be  ferocious  in  their  quarrels,  and 
their  planters  enjoy  the  bad  preeminence  of  being  the 
worst  masters  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dutch.  It  is  worth  consideration,  whether  these 
vices,  if  they  really  exist,  may  not  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  unrestrained,  barbarous  use  of  whipping  in  their 
schools.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  the  discipline 
of  a  school  has  an  important  influence  on  the  character 
of  a  child,  and  that  a  just,  mild,  benevolent  teacher, 
who  procures  order  by  methods  which  the  moral  sense 
of  his  pupils  approves,  is  perpetually  spreading  around 
him  his  own  virtues.  Should  not  our  teachers  then  be 
sought  from  the  class  of  the  most  enlightened  and  excel- 
lent men  ? 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  add  but  one  more  remark  on 
the  qualifications  of  teachers.  It  is  important,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  cooperate  with  parents  in  awakening 
the  religious  principle  in  the  young.  We  would  not  of 
course  admit  into  schools  the  peculiarities  of  the  de- 
nominations which  divide  the  Christian  world.  Bat 
religion  in  its  broadest  sense  should  be  taught.  It  should 
indirectly  mix  with  all  teaching.  The  young  mind 
should  be  guided  through  nature  and  human  history  to 
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the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  Universe  ;  and  still 
more,  the  practical  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
should  be  matters  of  direct  inculcation.  We  know  no 
office  requiring  greater  wisdom,  and  none  but  the  wise 
and  good  should  be  mvited  to  discharge  it. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to  the  views  now 
given,  that  few,  very  few,  will  be  able  to  pay  for  such 
teachers  as  we  recommend.  We  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  a  large  class,  who,  if  they  had  the  will,  and 
would  deny  themselves  as  they  ought,  might  procure 
excellent  instructers  for  their  children ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  let  them  do  their  best,  let  them  but  throw  their 
hearts  into  this  cause,  and  improvements  will  be  effected, 
which  have  not  been  anticipated,  perhaps  not  conceived. 
We  acknowledge,  however,  that  our  remarks  have  been 
intended  chiefly  for  the  opulent.  Let  an  interest  in  ed- 
ucation be  awakened  in  this  class,  and  let  more  generous 
means  for  its  promotion  be  employed,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  teaching  of  all  classes  will  be  advanced, 
the  talent  of  tlie  country  will  be  more  and  more  directed 
to  the  office  of  instruction,  and  the  benefit  will  spread 
through  the  whole  community. 
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SLAVERY. 


SLAVERY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tde  first  question  to  be  proposed  bjr  a  rational  being 
is,  not  what  is  profitable,  but  what  is  Right.  Duty  must 
be  primary,  prominent,  most  conspicuous  among  the 
objects  of  human  thought  and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it 
down  from  its  supremacy,  if  we  inquire  first  for  our 
interests,  and  then  for  our  duties,  we  shall  certainly  err. 
We  can  never  see  the  right  clearly  and  fully,  but  by 
making  it  our  first  concern.  No  judgment  can  be  just 
or  wise,  but  that  which  is  biiilt  on  the  conviction  of 
the  paramount  worth  and  importance  of  duty.  This  is 
the  fundamental  truth,  the  supreme  Ikw  of  reason  ;  and 
the  nund  which  does  not  start  from  this,  in  its  inqui* 
ries  into  human  affairs,  is  doomed  to  great,  perhaps  fa- 
tal error. 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  and  includes  all  other 
goods.  In  seeking  and  adhering  to  it,  we  secure  our 
true  and  only  happiness.  All  prosperity,  not  founded 
on  it,  is  built  on  sand.  If  human  affairs  are  controlled, 
as  we  believe,  by  Almighty  Rectitude  and  Impartial 
Goodness,  then  to  hope  for  happiness  from  wrong-doiiig 
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is  as  insane  as  to  seek  health  and  prosperity  by  rebell'- 
ing  against  the  laws  of  nature,  by  sowing  our  seed  on 
the  ocean,  or  making  poison  our  common  food.  There 
is  but  one  unfailing  good ;  and  that  is,  fidelity  to  the 
Everlasting  Law  written  on  the  heart,  and  re-written 
and  republished  in  God's  Word. 

Whoever  places  this  faith  in  the  everlasting  law  of 
rectitude  must,  of  course,  regard  the  question  of  slavery 
first  and  chiefly  as  a  moral  question.  All  other  con- 
siderations will  weigh  litde  with  him,  compared  with  its 
moral  character  and  moral  influences.  The  following 
remarks,  therefore,  are  designed  to  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  a  just  moral  judgment  of  slavery.  Great  truths, 
inalienable  rights,  everlasting  duties,  these  will  form  the 
chief  subjects  of  this  discussion.  There  are  times  when 
the  assertion  of  great  principles  is  the  best  service  a 
man  can  render  society.  The  present  is  a  moment  of 
bewildering  excitement,  when  men's  minds  are  stormed 
and  darkened  by  strong  passions  and  fierce  conflicts ; 
and  also  a  moment  of  absorbing  worldliness,  when  the 
moral  law  is  made  to  bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high 
and  strict  reqiurements  are  denied,  or  dismissed  as  meta- 
physical abstractions  or  impracticable  theories.  At  such 
a  season,  to  utter  great  principles  without  passion,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  and  universal  good- will,  and 
to  engrave  them  deeply  and  durably  on  men's  minds,  is 
to  do  more  for  the  world,  than  to  open  mines  of  wealth, 
or  to  frame  the  most  successful  schemes  of  policy. 

Of  late  our  country  has  been  convulsed  by  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery ;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  felt  vehemently,  have  thought  superficiall}^  or  hard- 
ly thought  at  all ;  and  we  see  the  results  in  a  singultir 
want  of  well-defined  principles,  in  a  strange  vagueness 


and  inconsistencj  of  opioion,  and  in  the  proneness  to 
excess  which  belongs  to  unsettled  minds.  The  multi- 
tude have  been  called,  now  to  contemplate  the  horrors 
of  slavery,  and  now  to  shudder  at  the  ruin  and  blood- 
shed which  must  follow  emancipation.  Th^  word  Mas- 
sacre has  resounded  through  the  land,  striking  terror 
into  strong  as  weU  as  tender  hearts,  and  awakening  in- 
dignation against  whatever  may  seem  to  threaten  such 
a  consummadon.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  a  few 
dread  all  discussion  of  the  subject,  and,  if  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  at  least  believe  that 
they  have  no  du^  to  perform,  no  testimony  to  bear,  no 
influence  to  exert,  no  sentiments  to  cherish  and  spread, 
in  relation  to  this  evil.  What  is  still  worse,  opinions 
either  favoring  or  es^tenuating  it  are  heard  with  litde  or 
no  disapprobadon.  Concessions  are  made  to  it,  which 
would  once  have  shocked  the  community  ;  whilst  to  as- 
sail it  is  pronounced  unwise  and  perilous.  No  stronger 
reason  for  a  calm  exposition  of  its  true  character  can 
be  given,  than  this  very  state  of  the  public  mmd.  A 
community  can  suffer  no  greater  calamity  than  the  loss 
of  its  principles.  .  Lofty  and  pure  sentiment  is  the  life 
and  hope  of  a  people.  ,  There  was  never  siich  an  obli- 
gation to  discuss  slavery  as  at  this  moment,  when  recent 
events  have  done  much  to  unsetde  and  obscure  men's 
minds  in  regard  to  it.  This  result  is  to  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  injudicious  vehemencje  of  diose  who  have 
taken  into  their  hands  the  cause  of  the  slave.  Such 
ought  to  remember,  thgt  .to  espouse  a  good  cause  is  not 
enough.  We  roust  maintain  it  in  a  spirit  answering  to 
its  dignity.  Let  no  man  touch  the  great  interests  of 
humanity,  who  does  not  strive  to  sanctify  himself  for 
the  work  by  cleansing  bis  ;heart  of  all  wrath  and  un- 
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charitableness,  who  cannot  hope  that  he  is  in  a  measiare 
baptized  into  the  spirit  of  universal  love.  Even  syrn* 
pathy  with  the  injured  and  oppressed  niaj  do  barm,  by 
being  partial,  exclusive,  and  bitterly  indignant.  How 
far  the  declension  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  cause  now  suggested,  I  do  not  say.  The 
effect  is  plain,  and  whoever  sees  and  laments  the  evil 
should  strive  to  arrest  it. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.  We  ought  to  think, 
feel,  speak,  and  write  about  it.  But  whatever  we  do 
in  regard  to  it  should  be  done  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
responsibility,  ai)d  so  done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  peace  of  the  Slave-holding  States.  On  this  point 
public  opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
pronounced.  Slavery,  indeed,  from  its  very  nature, 
must  be  a  ground  of  alarm  wherever  it  exists.  Slavery 
and  security  can  by  no  device  be  joined  together.  But 
we  may  not,  must  not,  by  rashness  and  passion  increase 
the  peril.  To  instigate  the  slave  to  insmTection  is  a 
crime,  for  which  no  rebuke  and  no  punishment  can  be 
too  severe.  This  would  be  to  involve  slave  and  mas- 
ter in  common  ruin.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the 
Constitution  is  violated  by  any  action  endangering  the 
slave-holding  portion  of  our  country.  A  higher  law 
than  the  Constitution  forbids  this  imholy  interference. 
Were  our  national  union  dissolved,  we  ought  to  repro- 
bate, as  sternly  as  we  now  do,  the  slightest  manifes- 
tation of  a  disposition  to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still 
more,  were  the  Free  and  the  Slave-holding  States  not 
only  separated,  but  engaged  in  tlie  fiercest  hostilities, 
the  former  would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the  world 
and  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  were  they  to  resort  to 
insurrection  and  massacre  as  me.ans  of  victory.     Better 


were  it  for  us  to  bare,  our  own  breasts  to  the  knife  of 
the  slave,  than  to  arm  him  with  it  against  his  master. 

•  It  is  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on  the  mind  of 
the  slave  that  we  can  do  him  good.  Our  concern  is 
with  the  free.  With  the  free  we  are  to  plead  his  cause. 
And  this  is  peculiarly  our  duty,  because  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  resist  his  own  efforts  for  his  emancipation. 
We  suffer  him  to  do  nothbg  for  himself.  The  more, 
then,  should  be  done  for  him.  Our  physical  power  is 
pledged  against  him  in  case  of  revolt.  Then  our. moral 
power  should  be  exerted  for  his  relief.  His  weakness, 
which  we  increase,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  only  aid 
we- can  afford,  to  our  moral  sympathy,  to  the  free  and 
faithful  exposition  of  his  wrongs.  As  men,  as  Chris- 
tians, as  citizens,  we  have  duties  to  the  slave,  as  well 
as  to  every  other  member  of  the  community.  On  this 
point  we  have  no  liberty.  The  eternal  law  binds  us  to 
take  the  side  of  the  bjured ;  and  this  law  is  peculiarly 
obligatory  when  we-  forbid  him  to  lift  an  arm  m  his  own 
defence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  slave. 
We  can  do  much.  We  have  a  power  mightier  than 
armies,  the  power  of  ti'uth,  of  principle,  of  virtue,  of 
rig}it,  of  religion,  of  love.  We  have  a  power,  which 
is  growing  with  every  advance  of  civilization,  before 
which  the  slave-trade  has  fallen,  which  is  mitigating 
the  sternest  despotisms,  which  is  spreading  education 
through  all  ranks  of  society,  which  is  bearing  Chris- 
tianity to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carries  in  itself 
the  pledge  of  destruction  to  every  institution  which  de- 
bases humanity.  Who  can  measure  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian philanihropy,  of  enlightened  goodness,  pouring  itself 
forth  in  prayers  and  persuasions,  from  the  press  and 
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pulpit,  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted  men,  and 
more  and  more  binding  together  the  ^se  and  good  in 
the  cause  of  their  race  ?  All  other  powers  may  fail. 
This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued  with  God's  omnipo- 
tence. It  is  God  himself  acting  in  the  hearts  of  his 
children.  It  has  an  ally  in  every  conscience,  in  every 
human  breast,  in  the  wrong-doer  himself.  This  spirit 
has  but  begun  its  work  on  earth.  It  is  breathing  itself 
more  and  more  through  literature,  education,  institu- 
tions, .  and  opinion.  Slavery  cannot  stand  before  it. 
Great  moral  principles,  pure  and  generous  sentiments, 
cannot  be  confined  to  this  or  (hat  spot.  They  cannot 
be  shut  out  by  territorial  lines,  or  local  legislation. 
They  are  divine  inspirations,  and  partake  of  the  omni- 
presence of  their  Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  con- 
viction of  good  men  through  the  world,  that  slaver}"  is 
a  grievous  wrong  to  human  nature,  will  make  itself  feh. 
To  increase  this  moral  power  is  every  man's  duty.  To 
embody  and  express  this  great  truth  is  in  every  man's 
power  ;  and  thus  every  man  can  do  something  to  break 
the  chain  of  the  slave. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons,  who,  from  vulgar  modes 
of  thinking,  cannot  be  interested  in  this  subject.  Be- 
cause the  slave  is  a  degraded  being,  they  think  slaveiy 
a  low  topic,  and  wonder  how  it  can  excite  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  those  who  can  discuss  or  feel  for  any 
thing  else.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  slavery,  regarded 
only  in  a  philosophical  light,  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the 
highest  minds.  It  involves  the  gravest  questions  about 
human  nature  and  society-  It  carries  us  into  the  pro- 
blems which  have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  un- 
derstandings. It  calls  us  to  inquire  into  the  foundation, 
nature,  and  extent  of  human  rights,  into  the  distinction 
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between  a  person  andii  thing,  into  the  true  relations  of 
man  to  roan,  into  the  obligations  of  the  community  to 
each  of  its  members,  into  the  ground  and  laws  of  prop- 
erty, and,  above  all,  into  the  true  dignity  and  indestruc- 
tible ckkns  of  a  moral  being.  I  venture  to  say,  there 
b  no  subject,  now  agitated  by  the  community,  which 
can  compare  in  philosophical  dignity  with  slavery ;  and 
yet  to  muldtudes  the  question  fells  under  the  same  con- 
tempt with  the  slave  himself.  To  many,  a  writer  seems 
to  lower  himself  who  touches  it.  The  fclsely  refined, 
who  want  intellectual  force  to  grasp  it,  pronounce  it 
unworthy  of  their  notice. 

But  this  subject  has  more  than  philosophical  dignity. 
It  lata  an  important  bearing  on  character.  Our  inter- 
est in  it  is  one  test  by  which  our  comprehension  of  the 
disthictive  spirit  of  Christianity  must  be  judged.  Chris- 
tiamty  is  the  manifestation  and  incidcation  of  Universal 
Love.  The  great  teaching  of  Christianity  is,  that  we 
roust  recognise  and  respeot  human  nature  in  all  its 
forms  in  the  poorest,  most  ignorant,  most  (alien.  We 
must  look  beneath  "  the  flesh,"  to  "  the  spirit."  The 
spiritual  principle  in  man  is  what  entides  him  to  our 
brotherly  regard.  To  be  just  to  this  is  the  great  in- 
jimction  of  our  religion.  To  overlook  this,  on  account 
of  condition  or  color,  is  to  violete  the  great  Christian 
law.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  one  design 
of  God,  in  appointing  the  vast  diversities  of  human 
condition,  to  put  to  the  test,  and  to  bring  out  most 
distinctly,  the  principle  of  spiritual  love.  It  is  wisely 
ordered,  that  human  nature  is  not  set  before  us  in  a 
few  forms  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  outward  glory. 
To  be  dazzled  and  attracted  by  these  would  be  no  sign 
of  reverence  for  what  is  interior  and  spiritual  in  human 
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nature.  To  lead  us  to  discern  and  love  this,  we  are 
brought  into  connection  with  fellow-creatures  whose  out- 
ward circumstances  are  repulsive.  To  recognise  our 
own  spiritual  nature  and  God's  image  in  these  hum- 
ble forms,  to  recognise  as  brethren  those  who  want  all 
outward  distinctions,  is  the  chief  way  in  which  we  are 
to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  raise  the 
fallen  and  to  save  the  lost.  We  see,  then,  the  moral 
importance  of  the  question  of  slavery.  According  to 
our  decision  of  it,  we  determine  our  comprehoasion  of 
die  Christian  law.  He  who  cannot  see  a  brother,  a  child 
of  God,  a  man  possessing  all  the  rights  of  humanity, 
under  a  skin  darker  than  bis  own,  wants  the  vision  of  a 
Christian.  He  worships  the  Outward.  The  spirit  k 
not  yet  revealed  to  him.  To  look  unmoved  on  the 
degradation  and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-creature,  because 
burned  by  a  fiercer  sun,  proves  us  strangers  to  justice 
and  love,  in  those  universal  forms  which  characterize 
Christianity.  The  greatest  of  all  distinctions,  the  only 
enduring  one,  is  moral  goodness,  virtue,  religion.  Out- 
ward distinctions  cannot  add  to  the  dignity  of  this. 
The  wealth  of  worlds  is  ''  not  sufficient  for  a  burnt- 
offering  "  on  its  altar.  A  being  capable  of  this  is  in- 
vested by  God  with  solemn  claims  on  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  exclude  millions  of  such  beings  firom  our 
sympathy,  because  of  outward  disadvantages,  proves, 
that  in  whatever  else  we  surpass  tliem,  we  are  not  their 
superiors  in  Christian  virtue. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  have  said,  is  distin- 
guished by  Universality.  It  is  universal  justice.  It 
respects  all  the  rights  of  all  beings.  It  suffers  no 
being,  however  obscure,  to  be  wronged,  without  con- 
demning the  wrong-doer.     Impartial,  uncompromising. 
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fearless,  it  screens  no  fitvorites,  is  dazzled  hy  no  power, 
spreads  its  shield  over  the  weakest,  8Uiiinx>ns  the  might* 
iest  to  its  bar,  and  speaks  to  the  conscience  in  tones 
under  which  the  mightiest  hare  quailed.  It  is  also  uni- 
versal love,  comprehending  those  that  are  near  and  those 
that  are  far  off,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  poor, 
descending  to 'the  fallen,  and  especially  bbding  itself 
to  those  in  whom  human  nature  is  trampled  under  foot« 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  nothing  but  the 
illuminadon  of  this  spurit  can  prepare  us  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  slavery. 

These  remarks  are  mtended  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  slavery  ought  to  be  approached,  and  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  will  be  regarded  in  the  present 
discussion.     My  plan  may  be  briefly  sketched. 

1 .  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be  justly  held  and 
used  as  Property. 

2.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  sacred  rights,  the  gifts 
of  God,  and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  of  which 
slavery  is  the  infraction. 

3.  I  shall  offer  some  explanadons,  to  prevent  misap- 
plication of  these  principles.  ' 

4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  which  the  Scrip- 
tures are  tliought  to  furnish  in  favor  of  slavery. 

6.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  means  of  re- 
moving it. 

7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abolitionism. 

8.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  the  times. 

In  the  first  two  sections,  I  propose  to  show  that  sla- 
very is  a  great  wrong,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  pass  sen- 
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teiice  on  the  character  of  the  slave^-hoider.  These  two 
subjects  are  distinct.  Men  are  not  always  to  be  inter- 
preted by  their  acts  or  institutions.  The  same  acts 
in  different  circumstances  admit,  and  even  require,  very 
different  constructions.  I  offer  this  remark  that  the 
subject  may  be  approached  without  prejudice  or  per- 
sona] reference.  The  single  object  is  to  settle  great 
principles.  Their  bearing  on  individuals  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  distinct  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  L 


PROPERTY. 


The  slave-holder  claims  the  slave  as  his  Property* 
The  very  idea  of  a  slave  is,  that  he  belongs  to  another, 
that  he  is  bound  to  live  and  labor  for  another,  to  be 
another's  instrument,  and  to  make  anotlier's  will  his 
habitual  law,  however  adverse  to  his  own.  Another 
owns  him,  and,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  his  time  and 
strength,  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  a  right  to  task 
him  without  his  consent,  and  to  determine  the  kind  and 
duration  of  his  toil,  a  right  to  confine  him  to  any  bounds, 
a  right  to  extort  the  required  work  by  stripes,  a  right,  in 
a  word,  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  without  conUract,  against 
his  will,  and  in  denial  of  his  right  to  dispose  of  himself, 
or  to  use  his  power  for  his  own  good.  "  A  alave,"  says 
the  Louisiana  code,  ^Hs  in  the  power  of  the  master  to 
whom  he  belongs.  The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose 
of  his  person,  his  industry,  his  labor ;  be  can  do  noth* 
ing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  any  thii^,  but  which 
must  belong  to  his  roaster.''  '^  Slavee  shall  be  deemed, 
taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged,"  say  the  Souih-CaroUna 
laws,  *^  to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  tlieir  mas- 
ters, and  possessions  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever."    Such  is  slavery,  a  claim  to  mau  as  property. 

Now  this  claim  of  property  in  a  human  being  i?  alto- 
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getlier  false,  groundless.  No  such  right  of  man  in  man 
can  exist.  A  human  bebg  cannot  be  justly  owned. 
To  hold  and  treat  him  as  property  is  to  inflict  a  great 
wrong,  to  incur  the  guilt  of  oppression. 

This  position  there  is  a  difficulty  in  maintaining,  on 
account  of  its  exceeding  obviousness.  It  is  too  plain 
for  proof.  To  defend  it  is  Uke  trymg  to  confirm  a 
self-evident  truth.  To  find  arguments  is  not  easy,  be- 
cause an  argument  is  something  clearer  than  the  propo- 
sition to  be  sustained.  The  man  who,  on  hearing  the 
claim  to  property  in  man,  does  not  see  and  feel  distinct- 
ly that  it  is  a  cruel  usurpation,  is  hardly  to  be  reached 
by  reasoning,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  any  plainer  principles 
than  what  he  begins  with  denying.  I  will  endeavour, 
however,  to  illustrate  the  truth  which  I  have  stated. 

1.  It  is  plain,  that,  if  one  man  may  be  held  as  pro- 
perty, then  every  other  man  may  be  so  held.  If  tliere 
be  nothing  in  human  nature,  in  our  common  nature, 
which  excludes  and  forbids  the  conversion  of  him  who 
possesses  it  into  an  article  of  property  ;  if  the  right 
of  the  free  to  liberty  b  founded,  not  on  their  essential 
attributes  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  but  on  certain 
adventitious,  accidental  circumstimces,  into  which  they 
have  been  thrown ;  then  every  human  being,  by  a  change 
of  circumstances,  may  jusdy  be  held  and  ureated  by 
another  as  property.  If  one  man  may  be  rightfuUy 
reduced  to  slavery,  then  there  b  not  a  human  being  on 
whom  the  same  chain  may  not  be  imposed.  Now  let 
every  reader  ask  himself  thb  plain  question :  Could  I, 
can  I,  be  rightfully  seized,  and  made  an  article  of  prop*- 
erty ;  be  made  a  passive  instrument  of  anotlier's  will 
and  pleasure  ;  be  subjected  to  another ^s  irresponsible 
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power ;  be  subj^ed  to  ^tripes  at  another's  will ;  be 
denied  the  control  and  use  of  my  own  limbs  and  facul- 
ties for  my  own  good  ?  Does  any  man,  so  questioned, 
doubt,  waver,  look  about  him  for  an  answer  ?  Is  not 
the  reply  given  immediately,  intuitively,  by  his  whole 
inward  being  ?  Poes  not  an  unhesitating,  unerring  con* 
viction  spring  up  in  my  breast,  that  no  other  man  can 
acquire  such  a  right  in  myself?  Do  we  not  repel, 
indignantly  and  with  horror,  the  thought  of  being  re* 
duced  to  the  condition  of  tools  and  chattels  to  a  fellow* 
creature  ?  Is  there  any  moral  truth  more  deeply  rooted 
in  us,  than  that  such  a  degradation  would  be  an  infinite 
wrong  ?  And,  if  this  impression  be  a  delusion,  qn  what 
single  moral  conviction  can  we  rely  ?  This  deep  as- 
surance, that  we  cannot  be  rightfully  uuide  another's 
property,  does  not  rest  on  the  hue  of  our  skins,  or  the 
place  of  our  birth,  or  our  strength,  or  wealth.  These 
things  do  not  enter  our  thoughts.  The  consciousness 
of  indestructible  rights  is  -a  part  of  our  moral  being. 
The  consciousness  of  our  humanity  involves  the  per-* 
suasion,  that  we  cannot  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute. 
As  men,  we  oaimot  justly  be  made  slaves.  Then  no 
man  can  be  rightfully  enslaved.  In  casting  the  yoke 
from  ourselves  as  an  unspeakable  wrong,  we  condenMA 
ourselves  as  wrong-doers  and  oppressors  b  laying  U 
on  any  who  share  our  nature. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  a  man,  by  extreme  guilt,  may  not  for- 
feit the  rights  of  his  nature,  and  be  justly  punished  with 
slavery.  On  tliis  point  csude  notions  prevail.  But 
the  discussion  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject. 
We  are  now  not  speaking  of  criminals.  We  speak  of 
innocent  men,  who  have  given  us  no  hold  on  them  by 
guilt ;  and  our  own  consciousness  is  ^  proof  that  soch 
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cannot  rigbtfuOy  be  seized  as  propertj  by  a  feUow- 
creature. 

2.  A  man  cannot  be  seized  and  beld  as  property, 
because  he  has  RIglits.  What  these  rights  are,  whether 
few  or  many,  or  whether  all  men  have  the  same,  are 
questions  for  future  discussion.  All  that  is  assumed 
now  b,  that  every  human  being  has  BOtne  rights.  This 
truth  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  denying  to  a  portioa  of 
the  race  that  moral  nature  which  is  die  sure  and  only 
foundation  of  rights.  This  truth  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  disputed.  It  is  even  recognised  in  the  very  codes 
of  slave  legislation,  which,  while  they  strip  a  man  of 
liberty,  affirm  his  right  to  life,  and  threaten  his  murder* 
er  with  punishment.  Now,  I  say,  a  being  having  rights 
caimot  justly  be  made  property  ;  for  this  claim  over  him 
virtually  annuls  all  his  rights.  It  strips  him  of  all  pow« 
er  to  assert  them.  It  makes  it  a  crime  to  assert  them. 
The  very  essence  of  slavery  is,  to  put  a  man  defence- 
less into  the  hands  of  another.  The  right  claimed  by 
the  master,  to  task,  to  force,  to  imprison,  to  whip,  and 
to  punish  the  slave,  at  discretion,  and  especially  to  pre- 
vent the  least  resistance  to  his  will,  is  a  virtual  denial 
and  subversion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  his  pow- 
er. The  two  catmot  stand  together.  Can  we  doubt 
which  of  them  ought  to  fall  ? 

3.  Another  argument  against  property  is  to  be  found 
m  the  Essential  Equality  of  men.  I  know  that  this 
doctrine,  so  venerable  in  tlie  eyes  of  our  fathers,  has 
lately  been  denied.  Verbal  k>gicians,  have  told  us  that 
men  are  ^^bom  equal "  only  in  die  sense  of  being  equal- 
ly bom.     They  have  asked  whether  all  are  equally  tall^ 
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Strong,  or  beautiful ;  or  whetfa^  nature,  Procrustes-like, 
reduces  all  her  children  to  one  standard  of  intellect  and 
virtue.  By  such  arguments  it  is  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  principle  of  equality,  on  which  the  soundest  nior« 
afists  have  reared  the  structure  of  social  duty ;  and  in 
these  ways  the  old  foundations  of  despotic  power,  which 
our  fathers  in  theur  simplicity  thought  they  had  subvert** 
ed,  are  laid  again  by  their  sons. 

It*  is  freely  granted,  that  there  are  innumerable  di- 
versities among  men ;  but  foe  it  remembered,  they  are 
ordained  to  bmd  men  together,  and  not  to  subdue  one 
to  the  other ;  ordained  to  give  means  and  occasions  of 
mutual  aid,  and  to  carry  forward  each  and  all,  so  tliat 
the  good  of  all  is  equally  intended  in  tliis  distribution 
of  various  gifts.  Be  it  also  remembered,  that  these 
diversities  among  men  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  attributes  m  which  they  agree ;  and  it  is  this 
which  constitutes^  their  essential  equality.  AU  men  have 
the  same  rational  nature  -and  the  same  power  of  con- 
science,  and  all  are  equally  nade  for  indefinite  improve- 
ment of  these  divine  faculties,  and  fdr  the  happiness  to 
be  found  in  their  virtuous  use.  Wlio,  that  comprehends 
these  gifts,  does  not  see  that  the  diversities  of  the  race 
vanish  before  them  ?  Let  it  be  added,  that  the  hattu-al 
advantages,  which  distingaish  one  man  from  another, 
are  so  bestowed  as  to  counterbalance  one  another,  and 
bestowed  without  regard  to  rank  or  o<»idition  in  life. 
Whoever  surpasses  in  one  endowment  is  inferior  in  oth« 
ers.  Even  genius,  the  greatest  gift,  is  found  in  union 
with  strange  infirmities,  and  often  places  its  possessors 
below  ordinary  men  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Great  learn- 
ing is  often  put  to  shame  by  the  mother*wit  and  keen 
good  sense  of  uneducated  men.     Nature,  indeed,  pays 
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no  heed  to  birth  or  condition  b  bestowing  her  favors. 
The  noblest  spirits  sometimes  grow  up  in  the  obscur- 
est spheres.  Thus  equal  are  men ;  and  among  these 
equals,  who  can  substantiate  his  claim  to  make  others  his 
property,  his  tools,  the  mere  instruments  of  his  private 
interest  and  gratification  ?  Let  this  claim  b^in,  and 
where  will  it  stop  ?  If  one  may  assert  it,  why  not  ail  ? 
Among  these  partakers  of  the  same  rational  and  moral 
nature,  who  can  make. good  a  right  over  others,  which 
others  may  not  establish  over  himself?  Does  he  insist 
on  superior  strength  of  body  or  mind  ?  Who  of  us  has 
no  superior  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  endowments  ? 
Is  it  sure  that  the  slave  or  the  stave's  child  may  not 
surpass  his  master  in  intellectual  energy^  or  in  moral 
worth  ?  Has  nature  conferred  distinctions,  which  tell 
us  plainly  who  shall  be  owners  and  who  be  owned? 
Who  of  us  can  unblushingly  lift  his  bead  and  say,  that 
God  has  written  ^^ Master"  there?  or  who  can  show 
the  word  '^  Slave  "  engraven  on  his  brother's  brow? 
The  equality  of  nature  noakes  slavery  a  wrong.  Na- 
ture's seal  is  affixed  to  no  instrument  by  which  property 
in  a  single  human  being  is  conveyed. 

4.  That  a  human  being  cannot  be  justly  held  and 
used  as  property,  is  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of 
property.  Property  is  an  exclusive  right.  It  shuts  out 
aU  claim  but  that  of  the  possessor.  What  one  man 
owns,  cannot  belong  to  another.  What,  then,  is  the 
consequence  of  holding  a  human  being  as  property  ? 
Plainly  this.  He  can  have  no  right  to  himself.  His 
limbs  are,  in  truth,  not  morally  his  own.  He  has  not  a 
right  to  his  own  strength.  It  belongs  to  another.  His 
will,  intellect,  and  muscles,  all  the  powers  of  body  and 
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mind  which  are  exercised  in  labor,  he  is  bound  to  re- 
gard as  another's.  Now,  if  there  be  property  in  any 
thing,  it  is  that  of  a  man  in  his  own  person,  mind,  and 
strength.  All  other  rights  are  weak,  unmeaning,  com- 
pared with  this,  and,  in  denying  this,  all  ri^t  is  denied. 
It  is  true,  that  an  individual  may  forfeit  by  crime  his 
right  to  the  use  of  his  limbs,  perhaps  to  his  limbs,  and 
even  to  life.  But  the  very  idea  of  forfeiture  implies, 
that. the  right  was  originally  possessed.  It  is  true,  that 
a  man  may  by  contract  give  to  another  a  limited  ri^ 
to  his  strength.  But  he  gives  only  because  he  possesses 
it,  and  gives  it  for  considerations  which  he  deems  bene- 
ficial to  himself ;  and  the  right  conferred  ceases  at  once 
on  violation  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  bestowed. 
To  deny  the  right  of  a  human  being  to  himself,  to  his 
own  limbs  and  faculties,  to  bis  energy  of  body  and  mind, 
is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  confuted  by  any  thing 
but  a  simple  statement.  Yet  this  absurdity  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  his  belonging  to  another. 

5.  We  have  a  plain  recc^nition  of  the  principle  now 
laid  down,  in  the  universal  indigpiation  excited  towards 
a  man  who  makes  another  his  slave.  Our  laws  know 
no  higher  crime  than  that  of  reducing  a  man  to  slaveiy. 
To  steal  or  to  buy  an  African  on  his  own  shores,  is 
piracy.  In  this  act  the  greatest  wrong  is  inflicted,  the 
most  sacred  right  violated.  But  if  a  human  being  can- 
not without  infinite  injustice  be  seised  as  property,  then 
he  cannot  without  equal  wrong  be  held  and  used  as 
such.  The  wroi^  in  the  first  seisure  ties  in  the  desti- 
nation of  a  human  being  to  future  bondage,  to  the  crim- 
inal use  of  him  as  a  chattel  or  brute.  Can  that  very  use, 
which  makes  the  original  seizure  an  enormous  wrong, 
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become  gradually  innocent  ?     If  the  slave  receive  inju- 
ry without  measure  at  the  first  monieAt  of  the  outrage, 
is  he  less  injured  by  being. held  last  ibe  second  or  tlie 
tliird  ?    Does  the  duration  of  wirong>  the  increase  of  it 
by  c<mtinuance,  convert  it  into  right  ?    It  is  true,  in 
many  cases,  that  length  of  possiession  is  considered  as 
giving  a  right,  where  the  gooids  were  •acquired  by  un- 
lawful means.     But  in  these  cases^  the  goods  were  such 
as  might  jusdy  be  appropriated  to  iodividjual  iise.     They 
were  intended  by  the. Creator  to  be  owned.     They  fulfil 
their  purpose  by  passing  into  the  bands  qf  ao  exclusive 
possessor.     It  is  essential  to  rightful  property  in  a  thing, 
that  the  thing  from  its  nature  may  be  rightfully  appro- 
priated.   If  it  cannot  originally  be  made  one's  owb  with- 
out crime,  it  certainly  cannot  be  continued  as  such  with- 
out guilt.     Now  the  ground,  on  which  the  seizure  of  the 
African  on  his  own  shore  is  condemned,  is,  that  he  is  a 
man,  who  has  by  his  nature  a  right  to  be  free.     Ouglbt 
not,  then,  the  same  condemnation  to  ligln  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  yoke  ?     Still  more.    Whence  is  it,  that 
length  of  possession  is  considered  by  the  laws  as.coa- 
ferring  a  right  ?     I  answer,  from  the  difiicMUy  of  deter- 
mining the  original  proprietor,  and  from,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  unsettHng  all  property  by  can>'ing  back  inqulty 
beyond  a  certain  time.     Suppose,  however,  an  article 
of  property  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  pOMld  bear  d^ 
name  of  the  true  origmal  owner  stamped  on  it  in  bright 
and  indelible  characters.    In  this  case^  the  whole  ground, 
on  which  length  of  possession  bars  other  plaims,  would 
fail.     The  proprietor  would  not  be  concealed,  or  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  the  lapse  of  time.     Would  not  he, 
who  should  receive  such  an  article  from  a  robber  or  a 
succession  of  robbers,  be  involved  in  their  gnilt  ?    Now 
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the  true  owner  of  a  human  being  is  made  manifest  to 
all.  It  is  Himself.  No  brand  on  the  slave  was  ever  so 
conspicuous  as  the  mark  of  property  which  God  has 
set  on  him.  God,  in  making  him  a  rational  and  moral 
bebg,  has  put  a  glorious  stamp  on  him,  which  all  the 
slave  legislation  and  slave^markets  of  worlds  cannot  ef* 
face.  Hence;  no  right  accrues  to  the  master  from  the 
length  of  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  the  slave. 

6.  Another  argument  against  the  right  of  property 
in  man,  may  be  drawn  from  a  very  obvious  principle  of 
moral  science.  It  is  a. plain  truth,  universally  received, 
that  every  right  supposes  or  involves  a  corresponding 
obligation.  If,  then,  a  man  has  a  right  to  another's 
person  or  powers,  the  latter  is  under  obligation  to  give 
hhnself  up  as  a  chattel  to  the  former.  This  is  his  duty. 
He  is  bound  to  be  a  slave ;  and  bound  not  merely  by 
the  Christian  law,  which  enjoins  submission  to  injury, 
not  merely  by  prudential  considerations,  or  by  the  claims 
of  public  order  and  peace ;  but  bound  because  another 
has  a  right  of  ownership,  has  a  moral  claim  to  him,  so 
that  he  would  be  guilty  of  dishonesty,  of  robbery,  in 
withdrawing  himself  from  this  other's  service.  It  is  fab 
duty  to  work  for  his  master,  though  all  compulsion  were 
withdrawn  ;  and  in  deserting  him  he  would  commit  the 
crime  of  taking  away  another  man's  property,  as  truly 
as  if  he  were  to  carry  off  his  owner'is  purse.  Now  do 
we  not  instantly  feel,  can  we  help  feeling,  that  tliis  is 
false  ?  Is  the  slave  thus  morally  bound  ?  lY^en  the 
African  was  first  brought  to  these  shores,  would  he  have 
violated  a  solemn  obligation  by  slipping  his  chain,  and 
flymg  back  to  his  native  home  ?  Would  he  not  have 
been  bound  to  seize  the  precious  opportunity  of  escape  ? 
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Is  die  slave  UDder  a  moral  obligation  to  confine  bmiself> 
bis  wife,  and  children,  to  a  spot  where  tbeir  union  in  a 
moment  may  be  forcibly  dissolved  ?  Ought  he  not,  if 
he  can,  to  place  himself  and  his  family  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  equal  laws  ?  Should  we  blame  him  for  leav- 
ing his  yoke  ?  Do  we  not  feel,  that,  in  the  same  con- 
dition, a  sense  of  duty  would  quicken  our  flying  steps  ? 
Where,  then,  is  the  obligation  which  would  necessarily 
be  imposed,  if  the  right  existed  which  the  master  claims  ? 
The  absence  of  obligation  proves  the  want  of  the  right. 
The  claim  is  groundless.     It  is  a  crud  wrong. 

7.  I  come  now  id  what  is  to  my  own  mind  the  great 
argument  against  seizmg  and  using  a  man  as  property. 
He  cannot  be  property  in  the  sight  of  God  and  justice, 
because  he  is  a  Rational,  Moral,  Immortal  Being ;  be- 
cause created  in  God's  image,  and  therefore  in  the  high- 
est sense  his  child ;  because  created  to  unfold  godlike 
faculties,  and  to  govern  himself  by  a  Divine  Law  written 
on  his  heart,  and  republished  in  God's  Word.  His 
whole  nature  forbids  that  he  should  be  seized  as  prop- 
erty. From  his  very  nature  it  follows,  that  so  to  seize 
him  is  to  ojSer  an  insult  to  his  Maker,  and  to  inflict 
aggravated  social  wrong.  Into  every  huma^  being  God 
has  breathed  an  immortal  spirit,  more  precious  than  the 
whole  outward  creation.  No  earthly  or  celestial  lan- 
guage can  eicaggerate  the  worth  of  a  human  being.  No 
matter  how  obscure  his  condition.  Thought,  Reason, 
Conscience,  the  capacity  of  Virtue,  the  capacity  of 
Christian  Love,  an  immortal  Destiny,  an  intimate  moral 
connection  with  God, — here  are  attributes  of  our  com- 
mon humanity  which  reduce  to  insignificance  all  out- 
ward distinctions,  and  make   every  human   being  uii- 
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speakably  dear  to  his  Maker.  No  matter  how  ignorajit 
he  may  be.  The  capacity  of  Improvement  allies  him 
to  the  more  instructed  of  his  race,  and  places  within 
his  reach  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  higher  worlds. 
Every  human  being^has  in  him  the  germ  of  the  greatest 
idea  in  the  universe,  the  idea  of  God ;  and  to  unfold 
this  is  the  end  of  his  existence.  Every  human  being 
has  in  his  breast  the  elements  of  that  Divine,  Everlast- 
ing Law,  which  the  highest  orders  of  the  creation  obey. 
He  has  the  idea  of  Duty ;  and  to  unfold,  revere,  obey 
this,  is  the  very  purpose  for  which  life  was  given. 
Every  human  being  has  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
that  word.  Truth  ;  that  is,  he  sees,  however  dimly,  the 
great  object  of  Divine  and  created  intelligence,  and  is 
capable  of  ever-enlarging  perceptions  of  truth.  Every 
human  being  has  affections,  which  may  be  purified  and 
expanded  into  a  Sublime  Love.  He  has,  too,  the  idea 
of  Happiness,  and  a  thirst  for  it  which  cannot  be  ap- 
peased. Such  is  our  nature.  Wherever  we  see  a 
man,  we  see  the  possessor  of  these  great  capacities. 
Did  God  make  such  a  being  to  be  owned  as  a  tree  or 
a  brute  ?  How  plainly  was  he  made  to  exercise,  un- 
fold, improve  his  highest  powers,  made  for  a  moral, 
spiritual  good !  and  how  is  he  wronged,  and  his  Crea- 
tor opposed,  when  he  is  forced  and  broken  into  a  tool 
to  another's  physical  enjoyment ! 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  for  an  End  in  Him- 
self. He  is  a  Person,  not  a  Thing.  He  is  an  End, 
not  a  mere  Instrument  or  Means.  He  was  made  for 
his  own  virtue  and  happiness.  Is  this  end  reconcilable 
with  his  being  held  and  used  as  a  chattel  ?  The  sac- 
rifice of  such  a  being  to  another's  will,  to  another's 
present,  outward,  ill-comprehended  good,  is  the  greatest 
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violence  which  can  be  offered  to  any  creature  of  God. 
It  is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  in  the  universe,  to 
make  him  a  means,  not  an  end,  to  cast  him  out  from 
God's  spiritual  family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  to  obey  a  Law  within 
Himself.  This  is  the  essence  of  a  moral  being.  He 
possesses,  as  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  most  essential 
part,  a  sense  of  Duty,  which  he  is  to  reverence  and 
follow,  in  opposition  to  all  pleasure  or  pain,  to  all  in* 
terfering  human  wills.  The  great  purpose  of  all  good 
education  and  disciplme  is,  to  make  a  man  Master  of 
Himself,  to  excite  him  to  act  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
mind,  to  lead  him  to  propose  bis  own  perfection  as  his 
supreme  law  and  end.  And  is  this  highest  purpose  of 
roan's  nature  to  be  reconciled  with  entire  subjection  to 
a  foreign  will,  to  an  outward,  overwhelming  force,  which 
is  satisfied  with  nothing  but  complete  submission  ? 

The  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have  described,  is, 
manifestly,  Improvement.  Now  it  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  nature,  that  all  our  powers  are  to  improve 
by  free  exertion.  Action  is  the  mdispensable  condition 
of  progress  to  the  mtellect,  conscience,  and  heart.  Is 
it  not  plain,  then,  that  a  human  being  cannot,  without 
wrong,  be  owned  by  another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor, 
the  right  to  repress  the  powers  of  his  slaves,  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  means  of  developement,  to  keep 
them  within  the  limits  which  are  necessary  to  content- 
ment in  chains,  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  and  every 
generous  sentiment,  which  may  interfere  with  entire  sub- 
jection to  his  will  ? 

No  man,  who  seriously  considers  what  human  nature 
18,  and  what  it  was  made  for,  can  think  of  setting  up  a 
dum  to  a  fellow-creature.    What !  own  a  spu*itua]  being 
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a  being  made  to  know  and  adore  God,  and  who  is  to 
outlive  the  sun  and  stars  !  What !  chain  to  our  lowest 
uses  a  being  made  for  truth  and  virtue  !  convert  into 
a  brute  instrument  that  intelligent  nature,  on  which  the 
idea  of  Duty  has  dawned,  and  which  is  a  nobler  type 
of  God  than  all  outward  creation !  Should  we  not  deem 
it  a  wrong  which  no  punishment  could  expiate,  were 
one  of  our  children  seized  as  property,  and  driven  by 
the  whip  to  toil  ?  And  shall  God's  child,  dearer  to 
him  than  an  only  son  to  a  human  parent,  be  thus  de- 
graded ?  Every  thing  else  may  be  owned  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  a  moral,  rational  being  cannot  be  property. 
Suns  and  stars  may  be  owned,  but  not  the  lowest  spirit. 
Touch  any  thing  but  this.  Lay  not  your  hand  on  God's 
rational  offspring.  The  whole  spiritual  world  cries  out, 
Forbear !  The  highest  intelligences  recognise  their  own 
nature,  their  own  rights,  in  the  humblest  human  being. 
By  that  priceless,  immortal  spirit  which  dwells  in  him, 
by  that  likeness  of  God  which  he  wears,  tread  him  not 
in  the  dust,  confound  him  not  with  the  brute. 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  a  human  being  cannot  right- 
fully b^  held  and  used  as  property.  No  legislation,  not 
that  of  all  countries  or  worlds,  could  make  him  so.  Let 
this  be  laid  down,  as  a  first,  fundamental  truth.  Let 
us  hold  it  fast,  as  a  most  sacred,  precious  truth.  Let 
us  hold  it  fast  against  all  customs,  all  laws,  all  rank, 
wealth,  and  power.  Let  it  be  armed  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  reader  would  be 

so  wanting  in  moral  discrimination  and  moral  feeling, 

as  to  urge,  that  men  may  rightfully  be  seized  and  held 

as  property,  because  various  governments  have  so  or* 
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dained.  What !  is  human  leg^ladon  the  measure  of 
right  ?  Are  God's  laws  to  be  repealed  by  man's  ?  Can 
government  do  no  wrong?  To  what  a  mournful  ex- 
tent is  the  history  of  human  goyemments  a  record  of 
wrongs  !  How  much  does  the  {M^gress  of  civilizatioa 
consist  in  the  substitution  of  just  and  humane,  for  bar* 
barous  and  oppressive  laws  !  The  individual,  indeed, 
is  never  authorial  to  oppose  physical  force  to  unrigh- 
teous ordinances  of  government,  as  long  as  the  commu- 
nity choose  to  sustain  them.  But  criminal  le^shtioo 
ought  to  be  freely  and  eamesdy  exposed.  Injustice 
is  never  so  temble,  and  never  so  corrupting,  as  when 
armed  with  the  sanctions  of  law.  The  authority  of 
government,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  silence  under 
wrongs,  is  a  reason  for  protesting  against  wrong  with 
the  undivided  energy  of  argument,  entreaQr,  and  so1«dd 
admonition. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


RIGHTS. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  second  diybioo  of  the  subject. 
I  am  to  show,  that  man  has  sacred  Rights,  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  mseparable  from  human  nature,  which  are 
violated  by  slavery.  Some  important  principles,  which 
belong  to  this  head,  were  necessarily  anticipated  un« 
der  the  preceding  ;  bnt  they  need  a  fuller  exposition. 
The  whole  subject  of  Ri^ts  needs  to  be  reconsidered. 
Speculations  and  reasonings  about  it  have  lately  been 
given  to  the  public,  not  only  false,  but  dangerous  to  free- 
dom, and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  injurious  views. 
Rights  are  made  to  depend  on  circumstances,  so  that 
pretences  may  easily  be  made  or  created  for  violating 
them  successively,  till  none  shall  remain.  Human  rights 
have  been  represented  as  so  modified  and  circumscribed 
by  men's  entrance  into  the  social  state,  that  only  the 
shadows  of  them  are  left.  They  have  been  spoken  of 
as  absorbed  in  the  public  good  ;  so  that  a  man  may  be 
innocently  enslaved,  if  the  public  good  shall  so  require. 
To  meet  fully  all  these  errors,  fw  such  I  hold  them, 
a  larger  work  than  the  present  is  required.  The  nature 
of  man,  his  relations  to  the  state,  the  limits  of  civil 
government,  the  elements  of  the  public  good,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  individual  must  be  surrendered  to 
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ihis  good,  these  are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject 
involves.  I  cannot  enter  into  them  paiticularly,  but 
shall  lay  down  what  seem  to  me  the  great  and  true  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  them.  I  shall  show,  that  man  has 
rights  from  his  very  nature,  not  the  gifts  of  society,  but 
of  God ;  that  they  are  not  surrendered  on  entering  the 
social  state;  that  they  must  not  be  taken  away  under 
the  plea  of  public  good ;  that  the  Individual  is  never  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  Community ;  that  the  idea  of  Rights 
is  to  prevail  above  all  the  interests  of  die  state. 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  disposition  of  some 
to  deride  abstract  rights,  as  if  all  rights  were  uncertain, 
mutable,  and  conceded  by  society,  shows  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  human  nature.  Whoever  understands  this 
must  see  in  it  an  immovable  foundation  of  rights.  These 
are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  bound  up  indissolubly  with  our 
moral  constitution.  In  die  order  of  things,  they  precede 
society,  lie  at  its  foundation,  constitute  man's  capacity 
for  it,  and  are  the  great  objects  of  social  institutions. 
The  consciousness  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  human 
art,  a  conventional  sentiment,  but  essendal  to  and  insep- 
arable from  the  human  soul. 

Man's  rights  belong  to  him  as  a  Moral  Being,  as 
capable  of  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  as  a  subject  of 
moral  obligation.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  conscious  of 
Duty,  a  kindred  consciousness  springs  up,  that  he  has 
a  Right  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duty  enjoins,  and  that 
no  foreign  will  or  power  can  obstruct  his  moral  action 
without  crime.  He  feels,  that  the  sense  of  duty  was 
given  to  him  as  a  Law,  that  it  makes  him  responsiUe 
for  himself,  that  to  exercise,  unfold,  and  obey  it  is  the 
end  of  his  being,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and 
obey  it  without  hindrance  or  opposition.  >  A  conscious- 
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ness  of  digoity,  however  obsciu-ey  belongs  abo  to  this 
divine  principle  ;  and,  though  he  may  want  words  to  do 
justice  to  his  thoughts,  he  feeb  that  he  has  that  within 
him  which  makes  him  essentially  equal  to  all  around 
him. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human  rights. 
In  other  words,  the  same  inward  principle,  which  teach- 
es the  former,  bears  witness  to  the  latter.  Duties  and 
Rights  must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  has  been  too 
common  to  oppose  them  to  one  another ;  but  they  are 
indissolubly  joined  together.  That  same  inward  prin- 
ciple, which  teaches  a  man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to 
others,  teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant,  what 
others  are  bound  to  do  to  Aim.  That  same  voice,  which 
forbids  him  to  injure  a  single  fellow-creature,  forbids 
every  fellow-creature  to  do  him  harm.  His  conscience, 
in  revealing  the  moral  law,  does  not  reveal  a  law  for 
himself  only,  but  speaks  as  a  Universal  Legislator.  He 
has  an  intuitive  conviction,  that  the  obligations  of  this 
divine  code  press  on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself.  That 
principle,  which  teaches  him  that  be  sustains  the  rela* 
tion  of  brotherhood  to  all  human  beings,  teaches  him 
that  this  relation  is  reciprocal,  that  it  gives  indestructible 
claims,  as  well  as  imposes  solemn  duties,  and  that  what 
he  owes  to  the  members  of  this  vast  family,  they  owe 
to  him  in  return.  Thus  the  moral  nature  mvolves  rights. 
These  enter  into  its  very  essence.  They  are  taught  by 
the  very  voice  which  enjoins  duty.  Accordingly  there 
is  no  deeper  principle  in  human  nature,  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  rights.  So  profound,  so  ineradicable  is 
this  sentiment,  that  the  oppressions  of  ages  have  no- 
where wholly  stifled  it* 

Having  shown  the  foundation  of  human  rights  in  hu- 
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niau  nature,  it  may  be  asked  what  they  are.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  admit  very  accurate  definition,  any  more  than 
human  duties  ;  for  the  Spiritual  cannot  be  weighed  and 
measured  like  the  Material.  Perhaps  a  minute  criticism 
may  find  fault  with  the  most  guarded  exposition  of 
them  ;  but  they  may  easily  be  stated  in  language  which 
the  unsophisticated  mind  will  recognise  as  the  truth. 
Volumes  could  not  do  justice  to  them ;  and  yet,  per- 
haps they  may  be  comprehended  in  one  sentence.  They 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  right,  which  belongs  to 
every  rational  being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  own  and  others'  Happiness  and  Virtue. 
These  are  the  great  purposes  of  his  existence.  For 
tliese  his  powers  were  given,  and  to  these  he  is  bound  to 
devote  them.  He  is  bound  to  make  himself  and  others 
better  and  happier,  according  to  his  ability.  His  ability 
for  this  work  is  a  sacred  trust  from  God,  the  greatest  of 
all  trusts.  He  mtlst  answer  for  the  waste  or  abuse  of  it. 
He  consequently  suffers  an  unspeakable  wrong,  when 
stripped  of  it  by  others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  given  ;  when  the  powers,  which 
God  has  given  for  such  generous  uses,  are  impaired  or 
destroyed  by  others,  or  the  means  for  their  action  and 
growth  are  forcibly  withheld.  As  every  human  being  is 
bound  to  employ  his  faculties  for  his  own  and  others' 
good,  there  is  an  obligation  on  each  to  leave  all  free 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end;  and  whoever  re- 
spects this  obligation,  whoever  uses  his  own,  witliout 
invading  others'  powers,  or  obstructing  others'  duties^ 
has  a  sacred,  indefeasible  riglit  to  be  unassailed,  unob- 
structed, unharmed  by  ail  with  whom  he  may  be  con- 
nected. Here  is  the  grand,  all-comprehending  right  of 
human   nature.      Every  man  should  revere  it,  should 
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assert  it  for  himself  and  for  all,  and  should  bear  solemn 
testimony  against  every  infraction  of  it,  by  whomsoever 
made  or  endured. 

Having  considered  the  great  fundamental  right  of 
human  nature,  particular  rights  may  easily  be  deduced. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  invigorate  his  in- 
lellect  or  the  power  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  .is  the 
essential  condition  of  successful  effort  for  every  good  ; 
and  whoever  obstructs  or  quenches  the  intellectual  life 
in  another,  inflicts  a  grievous  and  irreparable  wrong. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  his  duty,  and  to 
conform  Umself  to  what  he  learns  of  it.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  use  the  means,  given  by  God  and  sanc- 
tioned by  virtue,  for  bettering  his  condition.  He  has 
a  right  to  be  respected  according  to  his  moral  worth ; 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  be  protected  by  impartial 
laws  ;  and  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  coercion,  stripes, 
and  punishment,  as  long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of 
others.  He  has  a  right  to  an  equivalent  for  his  labor. 
He  has  a  right  to  sustain  domestic  relations,  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  and  to  enjoy  the  happiness  which 
flows  from  fidelity  in  these  and  other  domestic  relations. 
Such  are  a  few  of  human  rights ;  and  if  so,  what  a 
grievous  wrong  is  slavery  !  • 

Perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to  impair  the  sense 
of  the  reality  and  sacredness  of  human  rights,  and  to 
sanction  oppression,  than  loose  ideas  as  to  the  change 
made  in  man's  natural  rights  by  his  entrance  into  civil 
society.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  men  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  these  by  becoming  a  community,  a  body  politic  ; 
that  government  consists  of  powers  surrendered  by  the 
individual ;  and  it  is  said,  ^^  If  certain  rights  and  powers 
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may  be  surrendered,  whjr  not  others  ?  why  not  all  ?  what 
limit  is  to  be  set  ?  The  good  of  the  community,  to 
which  a  part  is  given  up,  may  demand  the  whole  ;  and 
in  this  good,  all  private  rights  are  merged."  This  is 
the  logic  of  despotism.  We  are  grieved  that  it  finds 
its  way  into  republics,  and  that  it  sets  down  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  as  abstractions  and  metaphysical 
theories,  good  enough  for  the  cloister,  but  too  refined 
for  practical  and  real  life. 

Human  rights,  however,  are  not  to  be  so  reasoned 
away.  They  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  man  as  a 
moral  being,  and  nothing  can  divest  him  of  them  but 
the  destruction  of  his  nature.  They  are  not  to  be  given 
up  to  society  as  a  prey.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure  them.  The  great  end 
of  government  is  to  repress  all  nrvng.  Its  highest 
function  is  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  powerful, 
so  that  the  obscurest  human  being  may  enjoy  his  rights 
in  peace.  Strange  that  an  institution,  built  on  the  idea 
of  Rights,  should  be  used  to  unsettle  this  idea,  to  con- 
fuse our  moral  perceptions,  to  sanctify  wrongs  as  means 
of  general  good  ! 

It  is  said,  that,  in  forming  civil  society,  the  individ- 
ual surrenders  a  part  of  his  rights.  It  would  be  more 
proper  to  say,  that  he  adopts  new  modes  of  securing 
them.  He  consents,  for  example,  to  desist  from  self- 
defence,  that  he  and  all  may  be  more  eifectually  de- 
fended by  the  public  force.  He  consents  to  submit 
his  cause  to  an  umpire  or  tribunal,  that  justice  may 
be  more  impartially  awarded,  and  that  he  and  all  may 
more  certainly  receive  their  due.  He  consents  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  his  property  in  taxation,  that  his  own 
and  others*  property  may  be  the  more   secure.     He 


gubmits  to  certain  restraints,  that  he  and  others  may 
eojoy  more  enduring  freedom.  He  expects  an  equiva- 
lent for  what  he  relinquishes,  and  insists  on  it  as  his 
rights  He  is  wronged  by  partial  laws,  which  compel 
him  to  contribute  to  the  state  beyond  his  proportion, 
lijs  ability,  and  the  measure  of  benefits  which  he  re- 
ceives. How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose,  that,  by  consent- 
ing to  be  protected  by  the  state,  and  by  yielding  it  ths 
means,  be  surrenders  the  very  rights  which  were  the 
objects  of  his  accession  to  the  social  compact ! 

The  authority  of  the  state  to  impose  laws  on  its 
members  I  cheerfully  allow ;  but  this  has  limits,  which 
are  found  to  be  more  and  more  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  moral  science.  The  state  is  equally 
restrained  with  individuals  by  the  Moral'  Law.  For 
example,  it  may  not,  must  not,  on  any  account,  put  an 
innocent  man  to  death,  or  require  of  him  a  dishonor- 
able or  criminal  service.  It  may  demand  allegiance, 
but  only  on  the  ground  of  the  protection  it  affords.  It 
may  levy  taxes,  but  only  because  it  takes  all  property 
and  all  interests  under  its  shield.  It  may  pass  laws, 
but  only  impartial  ones,  framed  for  the  whole,  and  not 
for  the  few.  It  must  not  seize,  by  a  special  act,  the 
property  of  the  humblest  individual,  without  making  him 
an  equivalent.  It  must  regard  every  man,  over  whom 
it  extends  its  authority,  as  a  vital  part  of  itself,  as  en- 
titled to  its  care  and  to  its  provisions  for  liberty  and 
happiness.  If,  in  an  emergency,  its  safety,  which  is 
the  interest  of  each  and  all,  may  demand  the  imposition 
of  peculiar  restraints  on  one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to 
limit  these  restrictions  to  the  precise  point  which  its 
safety  prescribes,  to  remove  the  necessity  of  them  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  to  compensate  by  peculiar 
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protection  such  as  it  deprives  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
protecting  themselves,  and,  in  general,  to  respect  and 
provide  for  liberty  in  llie  very  acts  which  for  a  time 
restrain  it.  The  idea  of  Rights  should  be  fundamental 
and  supreme  in  civil  institutions.  Government  becomes 
a  nuisance  and  scourge,  in  proportion  as  it  sacrifices 
these  to  the  many  or  the  few.  Government,  I  repeat 
it,  is  equally  bound  with  the  individual  by  the  Moral 
Law.  The  ideas  of  Justice  and  Rectitude,  of  what  is 
due  to  man  from  his  fellow-creatures,  of  the  claims  of 
every  moral  being,  are  far  deeper  and  more  primitive 
than  Civil  Polity.  Government,  far  from  originating 
them,  owes  to  them  its  strength.  Right  is  older  than 
human  law.  Law  ought  to  be  its  voice.  It  shoidd  be 
built  on,  and  should  correspond  to,  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice in  the  human  breast,  and  its  weakness  is  owing  to 
nothing  more  than  to  its  clashing  with  our  indestructible 
moral  convictions. 

That  government  is  most  perfect,  in  which  Policy 
is  most  entirely  subjected  to  Justice,  or  in  which  the 
supreme  and  x^onstant  aim  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
every  human  being.  This  is  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  free 
government,  and  no  government  is  free  but  in  propor- 
tion as  it  realizes  this.  Liberty  must  not  be  confounded 
with  popular  institutions.  A  representative  government 
may  be  as  despotic  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  as  far 
as  it  tramples  on  the  rights,  whether  of  many  or  one,  it 
is  a  despotism.  The  sovereign  power,  whether  wielded 
by  a  single  hand  or  several  hands,  by  a  king  or  a  con- 
gress, which  spoils  one  human  being  of  the  immunities 
and  privileges  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  is  so  far  a 
tyranny.  The  great  argument  in  favor  of  representa-' 
tive  institutions  is,  that  a  people's  rights  are  safest  in 
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their  own  bands,  and  should  never  be  surrendered  to  an 
irresponsible  power.  Rights,  Rights,  lie  at  the  founda« 
tion  of  a  popular  government ;  and  when  this  betrays 
them,  the  wrong  is  more  aggravated  than  when  they  are 
crushed  by  despotism. 

Still  the  question  will  be  asked,  ^^  Is  not  the  General 
Good  the  supreme  law  of  the  state  ?  Are  not  all  re* 
stratnts  on  the  individual  just,  which  this  demands? 
When  the  rights  of  the  individual  clash  with  this,  must 
diey  not  yield?  Do  they  not,  indeed,  cease  to  be 
rights  ?  Must  not  every  thing  give  place  to  the  Gen* 
eral  Good?"  I  have  started  tbis  question  in  various 
forms,  because  I  deem  it  worthy  of  particular  exami* 
nation.  Public  and  private  morality,  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  our  national  institutions,  are  greatly  concerned 
in  settling  the  claims  of  the  '^  General  Good."  In 
monarchies,  the  Divine  Right  of  kings  swallowed  up 
all  others.  In  republics,  the  General  Good  threatens 
the  same  evil.  It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and  usur- 
pations of  government,  for  the  profligacies  of  statesmen, 
for  the  vices  of  parties,  for  the  wrongs  of  slavery.  In 
considering  this  subject,  I  take  the  hazard  of  repeatmg 
principles  already  laid  down ;  but  this  will  be  justified 
by  the  importance  of  reaching  and  determining  the  truth. 
Is  the  General  Good,  then,  the  supreme  law,  to  which 
every  thing  must  bow  ? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once  by  proposhag 
another.  Suppose  the  public  good  to  require,  that  a 
number  of  the  members  of  a  state,  no  matter  how  few, 
should  perjure  themselves,  or  should  disclaim  their  faith 
in  God  and  virtue.  Would  their  right  to  follow  con- 
science and  God  be  annulled  ?  Would  they  be  bound 
to  sin  ?    Suppose  a  conqueror  to  menace  a  state  with 
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ruin,  unless  its  members  should  insult  their  parents,  and 
stain  themselves  with  crimes  at  which  nature  revolts. 
Must  the  public  good  prevail  over  purity  and  our  holiest 
affections  ?  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  there  are  higher 
goods  than  even  the  safety  of  the  state  ?  that  there  is 
a  higher  law  than  that  of  mightiest  empires  ?  that  the 
idea  of  Rectitude  is  deeper  in  human  nature  than  that 
of  private  or  public  interest  ?  and  that  this  is  to  bear 
sway  over  all  private  and  public  acts  ? 

The  supreme  law  of  a  state  is  not  its  safety,  its  pow- 
er, its  prosperity,  its  affluence,  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  tlie  arts.  These  objects, 
constituting  what  is  commonly  called  the  Public  Good, 
are  indeed  proposed,  and  ought  to  be  proposed,  in  the 
constitution  and  administration  of  states.  But  there  is 
a  higher  law,  even  Virtue,  Rectitude,  the  voice  of  Con- 
science, the  Will  of  God.  Justice  is  a  greater  good 
than  property,  not  greater  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Uni- 
versal benevolence  is  infinitely  superior  to  prosperity. 
Religion,  the  loVe  of  God,  is  worth  incomparably  more 
than  all  his  outward  gifts.  A  community,  to  secure  or 
aggrandize  itself,  must  never  forsake  the  Right,  the  Ho- 
ly, the  Just. 

Moral  Good,  Rectitude  In  all  its  branches,  is  the 
Supreme  Good  ;  by  which  I  do  not  intend,  that  it  is  the 
surest  means  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 
Such,  indeed,  it  is^  but  this  is  too  low  a  view.  It  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Means,  an  Instrument.  It  is 
the  Supreme  End,  and  states  are  bound  to  subject  to  it 
all  their  legislation,  be  the  apparent  loss  of  prosperity 
ever  so  great.  National  wealth  is  not  the  End.  It  de* 
rives  all  its  worth  from  national  virtue.  If  acoumulaf^ 
by  rapacity,  conquest^  or  any  degrading  means,  or  if 
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coDcentrated  in  the  bands  of  the  few,  whom  it  strength- 
ens to  crush  the  many,  it  is  a  curse.  National  wealth 
is  a  blessing,  only  when  it  springs  from  and  represents 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  community  ;  when  it 
is  a  fruit  and  expression  of  good  habits,  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all,  of  impartial  and  beneficent  legislation ; 
when  it  gives  impulse  to  the  higher  faculties,  and  oc- 
casion and  incitement  to  justice  and  beneficence.  No 
greater  calamity  can  befall  a  people  than  to  prosper 
by  crime.  No  success  can  be  a  compensation  for  the 
wound  inflicted  on  a  nation's  mind  by  renouncing  Right 
as  its  Supreme  Law. 

Let  a  people  exalt  Prosperity  above  Rectitude,  and 
a  more  dangerous  end  cannot  be  proposed.  Public 
Prosperity,  Geneitd  Good,  regarded  by  itself,  or  apart 
from  the  moral  law,  is  something  vague,  unsettled,  and 
uncertain,  and  will  infallibly  be  so  construed  by  the 
selfish  and  grasping  as  to  secure  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment. It  may  be  made  to  wear  a  thousand  forms,  ac- 
cording to  men's  interests  and  passions.  This  is  illus* 
trated  by  every  day's  history.  Not  a  party  springs  up, 
which  does  not  sanctify  all  its  projects  lor  monopolizing 
power  by  the  plea  of  General  Good.  Not  a  measure, 
however  ruinous,  can  be  proposed,  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  favor  one  or  another  national  interest.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  afiaurs,  an 
uncertainty  growing  out  of  the  infinite  and  veiy  subtile 
causes  which  are  acting  on  communities,  the  conse- 
quences of  no  measure  can  be  foretold  with  certainty. 
The  best  concerted  schemes  of  policy  often  fad  ;  whilst 
a  rash  and  profligate  administration  may,  by  unexpected 
concurrences  of  events,  seem  to  advance  a  nation's 
glory.     In  regard  to  the  means  of  national  prosperity, 
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the  wisest  are  weak  judges.  For  example,  the  present 
rapid  growth  of  this  country,  carrying,  as  it  does,  vast 
multitudes  beyond  the  bstitudons  of  religion  and  edu* 
cation,  may  be  working  ruin,  whilst  the  people  exult  ia 
it  as  a  pledge  of  greatness.  We  are  too  short-sighted 
to  6nd  our  law  in  outward  interests.  To  states,  as  to 
individuals.  Rectitude  is  the  Supreme  Law.  It  was 
never  designed  that  the  public  good,  as  disjoined  from 
this,  as  dbtinct  from  justice  and  reverence  for  all  rights, 
should  be  comprehended  and  made  our  end.  Statesmen 
work  in  the  dark,  until  the  idea  of  Right  towers  above 
expediency  or  wealth.  Woe  to  that  people  which  would 
found  its  prosperity  in  wrong  I  It  is  time  that  the  low 
maxims  of  policy,  which  have  riiled  for  ages,  should  fall. 
It  is  time  that  public  interest  should  no  longer  hallow 
injustice,  and  fortify  government  in  making  the  weak 
their  prey. 

In  this  discussion,  I  have  used  the  phrase.  Public  or 
General  Good,  in  its  common  acceptation,  as  signify- 
mg  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  Why  can  it 
not  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  ?  Why  can  it  not  be  made 
to  comprehend  inward  and  moral,  as  well  as  outward 
good  ?  And  why  cannot  the  former  be  understood  to 
be  incomparably  the  most  important  element  of  the  pub- 
lic weal  ?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition,  that  the  General  Good  is  the  Supreme  Law. 
So  construed,  it  would  support  the  great  truths  which 
I  have  maintained.  It  would  condemn  the  infliction  of 
wrong  on  the  humblest  mdividual,  as  a  national  calamity. 
It  would  plead  with  us  to  extend  to  every  individual  the 
means  of  improving  bis  character  and  lot. 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be  just,  it  will  fallow, 
that  the  good  of  the  Individual  is  more  important  thin 
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die  ootward  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  former  i«. 
not  vague  and  unsettled,  like  the  latter,  and  it  belongs 
to  a  higher  order  of  interests.  It  consists  in  the  free 
exertion  and  expansion  of  the  individual's  powers,  esj^e* 
cially  of  his  higher  faculties  ;  in  the  energy  of  his  intel- 
lect, conscience,  and  good  affections ;  in  sound  judg* 
tnent ;  in  the  acquisition  of  truth ;  in  laboring  honestly 
for  himself  and  his  family ;  in  loving  his  Creator,  and 
subjecting  his  own  will  to  the  Divine  ;  in  loving  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  making  cheerful  sacrifices  to  their 
happiness  ;  in  friendship  ;  in  sensibility  to  the  beautiful, 
whether  in  nature  or  art ;  in  loyalty  to  his  principles  ; 
in  moral  courage  ;  in  self-respect ;  in  understanding  and 
asserting  his  rights ;  and  in  the  Christian  hope  of  im- 
mortality. Such  is  the  good  of  the  Individual ;  a  more 
sacred,  exalted,  enduring  interest,  than  any  accessions 
of  wealth  or  power  to  the  State.  Let  it  not  be  sacri- 
6ced  to  these.  He  should  find,  m  his  connexion  with 
the  community,  aids  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes  of  hb  being,  and  not  be  chained  and  subdued 
by  it  to  the  inferior  interests  of  any  fellow-creature. 

Id  all  ages  the  Individual  has,  in  one  form  or  an* 
other,  been  trodden  in  the  dust.  In  monarchies  and 
aristocracies,  he  has  been  sacrificed  to  One  or  to  the 
Few ;  who,  regarding  government  as  an  heirloom  b  their 
families,  and  thinking  of  the  people  as  made  only  to  live 
and  die  for  theur  glory,  have  not  dreamed  that  the  sov- 
ereign power  was  de»gned  to  shield  every  man,  without 
exception,  from  wrong.  In  the  ancient  Republics,  the 
Glory  of  the  State,  especially  Conquest,  was  the  end 
to  which  the  individual  was  expected  to  offer  himself  a 
victim,  and  in  promoting  which,  no  cruelty  was  to  be 
declined,  no  human  right  revered^     He  was  merged  in 
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a  great  whole,  called  the  Coniraonwealth,  to  which  his 
whole  nature  was  to  be  immolated.  It  was  the  glory 
of  the  American  people,  that,  in  their  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  took  the  ground  of  the  indestructi- 
ble rights  of  every  human  being.  They  declared  all 
men  to  be  essentially  equal,  and  each  born  to  be  free. 
They  did  not,  like  the  Greek  or  Roman,  assert  for 
themselves  a  liberty,  which  they  burned  to  wrest  froiB 
other  states.  They  spoke  in  the  name  of  humanity,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the  feeblest,  as  well 
as  mightiest  of  their  race.  They  published  universal, 
everlasting  principles,  which  are  to  work  out  the  deliv* 
erance  of  eveiy  human  being.  Such  was  their  glory. 
Let  not  the  idea  of  Rights  be  erased  from  their  chil- 
dren's minds  by  false  ideas  of  public  good.  Let  not 
the  sacredness  of  Individual  Man  be  forgotten  in  the 
feverish  pursuit  of  property.  It  is  more  important  that 
the  Individual  should  respect  himself,  and  be  respected 
by  others,  than  that  the  wealth  of  both  worlds  shoidd 
be  accumulated  on  our  shores.  Nadonal  wealth  is  not 
the  end  of  society.  It  may  exist  where  large  classes 
are  depressed  and  wronged.  It  may  undermine  a  na- 
tion's spirit,  institutions,  and  independence.  It  can  have 
no  value  and  no  sure  foundation,  until  the  supremacy 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Individual  is  the  first  article  of  a 
nation's  faith,  and  until  reference  for  them  becomes  the 
spirit  of  public  men. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  ail  which  has  now  been 
said,  that  there  is  an  argument  from  experience,  which 
invalidates  the  doctrines  of  this  section.  It  may  be  said, 
that  human  rights,  notwitlistanding  what  has  been  said 
of  their  sacredness,  do  and  must  yield  to  the  exigencies 
of  real  life ;  that  there  is  often  a  stern  necessity  in  human 
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aflairs  to  which  they  bow.  I  may  be  asked)  whether, 
in  the  history  of  nations,  circumstances  do  not  occur,  in 
which  the  rigor  of  the  principles  now  laid  down  must 
be  relaxed;  whether,  in  seasons  of  inmunent  peril  to 
the  state,  private  rights  must  not  pye  way.  I  may  be 
asked,  whether  the  establishment  of  martial  law  and  a 
dictator  has  not  sometimes  been  justified  and  demanded 
by  public  danger  ;  and  whether,  of  course,  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  individual  are  not  held  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  state.  I  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreme 
cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  exercise  of  ri^ts  and 
freedom  may  be  suspended  ;  but  suspended  only  for 
their  ultimate  and  permanent  security.  At  such  times, 
when  the  frantic  fury  of  the  many,  or  the  usurpations  of 
the  few,  interrupt  the  administration  of  law,  and  menace 
property  and  life,  society,  threatened  with  ruin,  puts 
forth  mstinctively  spasmodic  efforts  for  its  own  preser- 
vation. It  flies  to  an  irresponsible  dictator  for  its  protec- 
tion. But  in  these  cases,  the  great  idea  of  Rights  pre- 
dominates amidst  Aeir  apparent  subversion.  A  power 
above  all  laws  is  conferred,  only  that  the  empire  of  law 
may  be  restored.  Despotic  restraints  are  imposed,  only 
that  liberty  may  be  rescued  irom  ruin.  All  rights  are 
involved  in  the  safety  of  the  state  ;  and  hence,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  the  safety  of  the  state  becomes  the 
8U]Mreme  law.  The  individual  is  bound  for  a  time  to 
forego  his  freedom,  for  the  salvation  of  institutions,  with- 
out which  liberty  is  but  a  name.  To  argue  from  such 
sacrifices,  that  he  may  be  permanently  made  a  slave,  is 
as  great  an  insult  to  reason  as  to  humanity.  It  may  be 
added,  that  sacrifices,  which  may  be  demanded  for  the 
safety,  are  not  due  from  the  individual  to  the  prosperity 
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of  the  state.  The  great  &id  of  civil  society  is  to  secure 
rights,  not  accumulate  weahh ;  and  to  merge  the  former 
m  the  latter  is  to  turn  political  uuion  into  degradation 
and  a  scourge.  The  community  is  bound  to  take  the 
rights  of  each  and  all  under  its  guardianship.  It  must 
substantiate  its  claim  to  universal  obedience  by  redeem- 
ing its  pledge  of  universal  protection.  It  must  immolate 
no  man  to  the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  Its  laws  should 
be  made  for  all,  its  tribunals,  opened  to  all.  It  cannot 
witliout  guilt  abandon  any  of  its  members  to  private 
oppression,  to  irresponsible  power. 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality  and  sacredness 
of  human  rights  ;  and  that  slavery  is  an  infracUon  of 
these,  is  too  plain  to  need  any  labored  proof.  Slavery 
violates,  not  one,  but  all ;  and  violates  them,  not  inci- 
dentally, but  necessarily,  systematically,  from  its  very 
nature.  In  starting  with  the  assumption,  that  the  slave 
is  property,  it  sweeps  away  eveiy  defence  of  human 
rights,  and  lays  them  in  the  dust.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
might  enumerate  them,  and  show  how  all  fall  before  this 
terrible  usurpation  ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  suffice. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental  right  to  inquire 
into,  consult,  and  seek  his  own  happiness.  His  powers 
belong  to  another,  and  for  another  they  must  be  used. 
He  must  form  no  plans,  engage  in  no  enterprises,  for 
bettering  his  condition.  Whatever  be  his  capacities, 
however  equal  to  great  improvements  of  his  lot,  he  is 
chained  for  life,  by  another's  will,  to  the  same  unvaried 
toil.  He  is  forbidden  to  do,  for  himself  or  others,  the 
work  for  which  God  stamped  him  with  his  own  image, 
and  endowed  him  with  bis  own  best  gifts.  —  Again, 
the  slave  is  stripped  of  tlie  right  to  acquire  property. 
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Being  himsdf  owned,  his  earnings  belong  to  another. 
He  can  possess  nothing  but  by  fayor.  That  right,  on 
which  the  developement  of  men's  powers  so  much  de- 
pends, the  right  to  make  accumulations,  to  gain  exclu- 
sive possessions  by  honest  industry,  is  withheld.  ^^  The 
slaye  can  acquire  nothing,"  says  one  of  the  slave  codes, 
^*  but  what  must  belong  to  his  roaster ; "  and  however 
this  definition,  which  moves  the  indignation  of  the  free, 
may  be  mitigated  by  favor,  the  spirit  of  it  enters  into 
the  very  essence  of  slavery.  —  Again,  the  slave  is  strip- 
ped of  his  right  to  his  wife  and  children.  They  belong 
to  another,  and  may  be  torn  from  him,  one  and  all,  at 
any  moment,  at  his  master's  pleasure.  —  Again,  the 
slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his  rational 
powers.  He  is  in  some  cases  deprived  by  law  of  in- 
struction, which  is  placed  within  his  reach  by  the  im- 
provements of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  age. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  toil,  that  his  children  may  enjoy  a 
better  education  than  himself.  The  most  sacred  right 
of  human  nature,  that  of  developing  his  best  faculties,  is 
denied.  Even  should  it  be  granted,  it  would  be  con- 
ceded as  a  favor,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  withheld 
by  the  capricious  will  of  another.  —  Again,  the  slave  is 
deprived  of  the  right  of  self-defence.  No  injury  from 
a  white  man  is  he  suffered  to  repel,  nor  can  he  seek 
redress  from  the  laws  of  his  country.  If  accumulated 
insult  and  vn-ong  provoke  him  to  the  slightest  retaliation, 
this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed  and  commended 
to  others,  is  a  crime,  for  which  he  must  pay  a  fearful 
penalty.  —  Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  be 
exempted  from  all  harm,  except  for  wrong-doing.  He 
IK  subjected  to  the  lash  by  those,  whom  he  has  never 
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consented  to  serve,  and  whose  claim  to  him  as  property 
we  have  seen  to  be  a  usurpation  ;  and  this  power  of 
punishment,  which,  if  jusdy  cbimed,  should  be  exer- 
cised with  a  fearful  care,  is  often  delegated  to  naen  in 
whose  hands  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  its  abuse. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of  the  violation  of 
human  rights  by  slavery.  The  slave  virtually  suffers 
the  wrong  of  robbery,  though  with  utter  unconsciousness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  inflict  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
generally  thought,  that,  as  he  is  suffered  to  own  nothing, 
be  cannot  fall,  at  least,  under  this  kind  of  violence. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  he  owns  nothing.  Whatever  he 
may  be  denied  by  man,  he  holds  from  nature  the  most 
valuable  property,  and  that  from  which  all  other  is  de- 
rived, I  mean  his  strength.  His  labor  is  his  own,  by 
the  gift  of  that  God,  who  nerved  his  arm,  and  gave 
him  intelligence  and  conscience  to  direct  the  use  of  it 
to  his  own  and  others'  happmess.  No  possession  is  so 
precious  as  a  man's  force  of  body  and  mind.  The  ex- 
ertion of  this  in  labor  is  the  great  foundation  and  source 
of  property  in  outward  things.  The  worth  of  articles 
of  traffic  is  measured  by  the  labor  expended  in  their 
production.  To  the  great  mass  of  men,  in  all  coun* 
tries,  their  strength  or  labor  is  their  whole  fortune.  To 
seize  on  this  would  be  to  rob  them  of  their  all.  In 
truth,  no  robbery  is  so  great,  as  that  to  which  the  slave 
is  habitually  subjected.  To  take  by  force  a  man's  whole 
estate,  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil,  would,  by  universal  cod* 
sent,  be  denounced  as  a  great  wrong ;  but  what  is  this, 
compared  with  seizing  the  man  himself,  and  appropri- 
ating to  our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strength,  and  labor, 
by  which  all  proper^  is  won  and  held  fast  f     The  right 
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of  proper^  in  outward  tings  is  as  Dbdiiog,  compared 
with  our  right  to  oursdres.  Were  the  8lave-lK>kle}> 
stripped  of  bis  fortune,  he  would  count  the  violence 
slight)  compared  with  what  he  would  suffer,  were  his 
person  seised  and  devoted  as  a  chattel  to  another's  use. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  slave  receives  an  equiva- 
lent, that  he  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
robbed.  Suppose  another  to  wrest  from  us  a  valued 
possession,  and  to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should  we 
not  think  ourselves  robbed  ?  Would  not  the  laws  pro- 
nounce the  invader  a  robber  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
right  of  property,  that  a  man  should  determine  the  equiv- 
alent for  what  he  takes  from  his  neighbour  ?  Especially 
is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  the  equivalent  due  to  the  laborer 
will  be  scrupulously  weighed,  when  he  himself  Is  held 
as  property,  and  all  his  earnings  are  declared  to  be  his 
master's.  So  great  an  infraction  of  human  right  is 
slavery  ! 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
theory  and  practice  of  slavery  differ ;  that  the  rights  of 
the  slave  are  not  as  wantonly  sported  with  as  the  claims 
of  the  master  might  lead  us  to  infer ;  that  some  of  his 
possessions  axe  sacred ;  that  not  a  few  slave-holders 
refuse  to  divorce  husband  and  wife,  to  sever  parent  and 
child  ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  punish- 
ment is  used  so  reluctantly,  as  to  encourage  insolence 
and  insubordination.  All  this  I  have  no  disposition  to 
deny.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so.  It  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  wink  wholly  out  of  sight  the  rights  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  Degrade  him  as  we  may,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether forget  his  claims.  In  every  slave-country,  there 
are,  undoubtedly,  masters,  who  desire  and,  purpose  to 
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respect  these,  to  the  fiill  extent  which  the  nature  of  the 
relauon  will  allow.  Still,  human  rights  are  denied. 
Thej  lie  wholly  at  another's  mercy  ;  and  we  must  have 
studied  history  in  vain,  if  we  need  be  told  that  they  will 
be  continually  the  prey  of  this  absolute  power.  —  The 
evils,  involved  in  and  flowing  from  the  denial  and  in- 
fraction of  the  rights  of  the  slave,  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


EXPLANATIONa 


I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  m  the  preceding  sectionsy 
that  slavery  is  a  violation  of  sacred  rights^  the  infliction 
cf  a  great  wrong.  And  here  a  question  arises.  It  may 
be  askedi  whether,  by  this  language,  I  intend  to  fasten 
on  the  slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar  guilt.  On 
this  pomt,  great  explicitness  is  a  duty.  Sympathy  with 
the  slave  has  often  degenerated  into  injustice  towards 
the  master.  I  wish,  then,  to  be  understood,  that,  in 
nmkmg  slavery  among  the  greatest  wrongs,  I  speak  of 
the  injury  endured  by  the  slave,  and  not  of  the  character 
of  the  master.  These  are  distinct  pomts.  The  former 
does  not  determine  the  latter.  The  wrong  is  the  same 
to  the  slave,  from  whatever  motive  or  spirit  it  may  be 
inflicted.  But  this  motive  or  spirit  determines  wholly 
the  character  of  him  who  inflicts  it.  Because  a  great 
injury  is  done  to  another,  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  who 
does  it  is  a  depraved  man;  for  he  may  do  it  uncon- 
sciously, and,  still  more,  may  do  it  in  the  belief  that 
he  confers  a  good.  We  have  learned  little  of  moral 
science  and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not  know,  that 
guilt  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  outward  act,  but  by 
unfaithfulness  to  conscience  ;  and  that  the  consciences 
of  men  are  often  darkened  by  education,  and  other  inau- 
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spicious  influences.  AU  men  have  partial  a^nsciences, 
or  want  comprehension  of  some  duties.  All  partake, 
in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the  community  in  wluch 
they  live.  Some  are  betrayed  into  moral  mistakes  by 
the  very  force  with  which  conscience  acts  in  regard  to 
some  particular  duty.  As  the  intellect,  in  graspmg  one 
truth,  often  loses  its  hold  of  others,  and,  by  givmg  it- 
self up  to  one  idea,  faUs  into  exaggeration  ;  so  the  mor- 
al sense,  m  seizing  on  a  particular  exercise  of  philan- 
thropy, forgets  other  duties,  and  will  even  violate  many 
important  precepts,  in  its  passionate  eagerness  to  cariy 
one  to  perfection.  Innumerable  illusmitions  may  be 
given  of  the  liableness  of  men  to  mwal  error.  The 
practice,  which  strikes  one  man  with  horror,  may  seem 
to  another,  who  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  it,  not  only  innocent,  but  meritorious.  We  must 
judge  others,  not  by  our  light,  but  by  their  own.  We 
must  take  their  place,  and  consider  what  allowance  we 
in  their  position  mi^t  justly  expect.  Qur  ancestors  at 
the  North  were  concerned  in  the  slave-trade.  Some  of 
us  can  recollect  individuals  of  the  colored  race,  who 
were  torn  from  Africa,  and  grew  old  under  our  parent- 
al roofs.  Our  ancestors  committed  a  deed  now  branded 
as  piracy.  Were  they,  therefore,  the  of&couring  of  the 
earth  ?  Were  not  some  of  them  among  tbe  best  of 
their  times.  The  administration  of  religion,  in  almost 
all  past  ages,  has  been  a  violation  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience.  How  many  sects  have  persecuted  and 
shed  blood !  Were  their  members,  therefore,  monsters 
of  depravity  ?  The  history  of  our  race  is  made  up  of 
wrongs,  many  of  which  were  committed  without  a  sus* 
picion  of  their  true  character,  and  many  from  an  lurgent 
sense  of  duty.     A  man,  bom  among  slaves,  accustomed 
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to  this  relation  from  his  birth,  taught  its  necessity  by 
venerated  parents,  associating  it  with  all  whom  he  re- 
Veres,  and  too  familiar  with  its  evUs  to  see  and  feel  their 
magnitude,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  on  slavery 
as  it  appears  to  more  impartial  and  distant  observers. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  that,  when  new  light  is  offered  him, 
he  is  criminal  in  rejecting  it.  Are  we  all  willing  to 
receive  new  light  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  be  slow  to  be  convinced  of  the  criminality  of  an 
abuse  sanctioned  by  prescription,  and  which  has  so  in- 
terwoven itself  with  all  the  habits,  employments,  and 
economy  of  life,  that  he  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  ex- 
istence of  society  without  this  all-pervading  element? 
May  he  not  be  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty  in  other 
relations,  though  he  grievously  err  in  this  ?  If,  indeed, 
through  cupidity  and  selfishness,  he  stifle  the  monitions 
of  conscience,  warp  his  judgment,  and  repel  the  light, 
he  incurs  great  guilt.  If  he  want  virtue  to  resolve  on 
doing  right,  though  at  the  loss  of  every  slave,  he  incurs 
great  guilt.  But  who  of  us  can  look  into  his  heart  ? 
To  whom  are  the  secret  workings  there  revealed  } 

Still  more.  There  are  masters,  who  have  thrown  off 
the  natural  prejudices  of  their  position,  who  see  slavery 
as  it  is,  and  \^ho  hold  tlie  slave  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
from  disinterested  considerations;  and  these  deserve 
great  praise.  They  deplore  and  abhor  the  institution ; 
but  believing  that  partial  emancipation,  in  the  present 
condition  of  society,  would  bring  unmixed  evil  on  bond 
and  free,  they  think  themselves  bound  to  continue  the 
relation,  until  it  shall  be  dissolved  by  comprehensive 
and  systematic  measures  of  the  state.  There  are  many 
of  them  who  would  shudder  as  much  as  we  at  reducing 
a  freeman  to  bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what 
5* 
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eeeiQ  to  tbem  the  perils  aofid  difficulties  of  liberat* 
ing  multitudes,  born  and  brought  up  to  that  condition. 
There  are  many,  who,  nominally  holding  the  slave  as 
property,  still  hold  him  for  his  own  good,  and  for  the 
public  order,  and  would  blush  to  retain  him  on  other 
grounds.  Are  such  men  to  be  set  down  aoioiig  the 
unprincipled  f  Am  I  told,  that  by  these  remarks  I  ex- 
tenuate slavery  ?  I  reply,  slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke, 
and  strips  man  of  his  dearest  rights,  be  the  master's 
character  what  it  may.  Slavery  is  not  less  a  curse, 
because  long  use  may  have  blinded  most,  who  support 
it,  to  its  evils.  Its  influence  b  still  blighting,  though 
conscientiously  upheld.  Absolute  monarchy  is  still  a 
scourge,  though  among  despots  there  have  been  good 
men.  It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose  bad  institu-^ 
tions,  and  yet  to  abstain  from  indiscriminate  condem* 
nation  of  those  who  cling  to  them,  and  even  to  see  in 
their  ranks  greater  virtue  than  in  ourselves.  It  is  true, 
and  ought  to  be  cheerfully  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
Slave-holding  States  may  be  found  some  of  the  great- 
est names  of  our  history,  and,  what  is  suU  more  impoi^ 
tant,  bright  examples  of  private  virtue  and  Christian 
love. 

There  is,  however,  there  must  be,  in  slave-holding 
communities,  a  large  class,  which  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned.  There  are  many,  we  fear,  very  many, 
who  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  from  selfish, 
base  motives.  They  hold  tlie  slave  for  gain,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  they  neither  ask  nor  care.  They  cling 
to  him  as  property,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  principles 
which  will  diminish  a  man's  wealth.  They  hold  him, 
not  for  his  own  good,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  with 
precisely  the  same  views,  with  which  they  liold  a  labor* 
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mg  bone,  that  ia,  for  the  profit  which  thej  can  wring 
from  him.  They  will  not  hear  a  word  of  his  wrongs;  for, 
wronged  or  not,  they  will  not  let  him  go.  He  is  their 
property,  and  they  mean  not  to  be  poor  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Such  a  class  there  undoubtedly  is  among 
slaveholders ;  how  large,  their  own  consciences  must 
determine.  We  are  sure  of  it ;  for,  under  such  circum« 
stances,  human  nature  will  and  must  come  to  this  mouin- 
fiil  resuk.  Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explanations 
we  have  made  do  in  no  degree  apply.  Such  men  ought 
to  tremble  before  the  rebukes  of  outraged  humanity  and 
indignant  virtue.  Slavery  upheld  for  gain,  is  a  greal 
crime.  He,  who  has  nothing  to  urge  against  emancipa- 
tion, but  that  it  will  make  him  poorer,  is  bound  to  Im- 
mediate Emancipation.  He  has  no  excuse  for  wresting 
from  his  brethren  their  rights.  The  plea  of  benefit  to 
the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him  nothing.  He  extorts, 
by  the  lash,  that  labor  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  through 
a  base  selfishness.  Every  morsel  of  food,  thus  forced 
from  the  injured,  ought  to  be  bitterer  than  gall.  His 
gold  IS  cankered.  The  sweat  of  the  slave  tamts  the 
luxuries  for  which  it  streams.  Better  were  it  for  the 
selfish  wrong-doer,  of  whom  I  speak,  to  live  as  the 
slave,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  slave's  raiment,  to  eat  the 
slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  his  fields  widi  his  own  hands, 
than  to  pamper  himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head  on 
down  at  night,  at  the  cost  of  a  wantonly  injured  fellow- 
creature.  No  fellow-creature  can  be  so  injured  with- 
out taking  terrible  vengeance.  He  is  terribly  avenged 
even  now.  The  blight  which  falls  on  the  soul  of  the 
wrong-doer,  the  desoktion  of  his  moral  nature,  is  a 
more  terrible  calamity  than  he  inflicts.  In  deadening 
his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  to  the  proper  happiness  of 
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a  man.  In  bardenbg  his  heart  against  his  fellow* 
creatures,  he  sears  it  to  all  true  joy.  In  shutting  his 
ear  against  the  voice  of  justice,  he  shuts  out  all  the  har- 
monies of  the  universe,  and  turns  the  voice  of  God 
within  him  into  rebuke.  He  may  prosper,  indeed^  and 
hold  faster  the  slave  by  whom  he  prospers ;  but  he  riv- 
ets heavier  and  more  ignominious  chains  on  his  own  soul 
than  he  lays  on  others.  No  punishment  is  so  terrible 
as  prosperous  guilt.  No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all  his 
power  of  torture,  is  so  fearful  as  an  oppressed  fellow- 
creature.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed,  unheard  on  earth, 
is  heard  in  heaven.  God  is  just,  and  if  justice  reign, 
then  the  unjust  must  terribly  sufier.  Then  no  being 
can  profit  by  evil-doing.  Then  all  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse are  ordinances  against  guilt.  Then  every  enjoy- 
ment gained  by  wrong-doing  will  be  turned  into  a  curse. 
No  laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepealable  as  that  law  which 
binds  guilt  and  misery.  God  is  just.  Then  all  the 
defences,  which  the  oppressor  rears  against  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing,  are  vain,  as  vain  as  would  be 
his  strivings  to  arrest  by  his  single  arm  the  ocean  or 
whirlwind.  He  may  disarm  the  slave.  Can  he  disarm 
that  slave's  Creator  ?  He  can  crush  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection in  a  fellow-being.  Can  he  crush  the  awful 
spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the  Almighty  ?  He 
can  still  the  murmur  of  discontent  in  his  victim  Can 
lie  silence  that  voice  which  speaks  in  thunder,  and  is  co 
break  the  sleep  of  the  grave  ?  Can  he  always  stiU  the 
reproving,  avenging  voice  in  his  own  breast  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  "  You  would  make  us  poor." 
Be  poor,  then,  and  thank  God  for  your  honest  poverty. 
Better  be  poor  than  unjust.  Better  beg  than  steal 
Better  live  m  an  ahns-house,  better  die,  than  trample  on 
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a  fellow-creature  and  reduce  him  to  a  brute,  for  selfish 
gratification.  What !  Have  we  yet  to  learn,  that  ^^  it 
profits  us  nodiing  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our 
souls  "  ? 

Let  it  not  be  replied,  in  scorn,  that  we  of  the  North, 
notorious  for  love  of  money,  and  given  to  selfish  cal- 
culation, are  not  the  people  to  call  others  to  resign 
their  wealth.  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  North; 
though  I  might  aay,  with  truth,  that  a  community,  more 
generally  controlled  by  the  principles  of  morality  and 
religion,  cannot  be  fbund.  We  have,  without  doubt,  a 
great  multitude,  who,  were  they  slave-holders,  would 
sooner  die  than  relax  their  iron  grasp,  than  yield  thar 
property  in  men  to  justice  and  the  commands  of  God. 
We  have  those  who  wouM  fight  against  abolition,  if  by 
this  measure  the  profit  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
South  should  be  materially  impaired.  The  present  ex<- 
citement  among  us  is,  in  part,  the  working  of  mercenary 
principles.  But  because  the  North  joins  hands  widi 
the  South,  shall  iniquity  go  unpunished  or  unrebuked  f 
Can  the  league  of  the  wicked,  the  revolt  of  worlds, 
repeal  the  everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth  f  Haa 
God's  throne  fallen  before  Mammon's  f  Must  duty 
find  no  voice,  no  organ,  because  corruption  is  univer^ 
saDy  difi^sed?  Is  not  this  a  fresh  motive  to  solemn 
warning,  that,  everywhere,  Northward  and  Southward, 
the  ri^s  of  human  beings  are  beM  so  cheap,  in  com- 
parison with  worldly  gain  f 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


THE  EVILS  OF  SLAVERY. 


The  subject  of  this  section  is  painful  and  repulsiFe. 
We  must  not,  however,  turn  away  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  human  sufferings  and  guilt.  Evil  is  permitted  hj 
the  Creator,  that. we  should  strive  against  it,  in  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity.  We  must  never  quail  before  it 
because  of  its  extent  and  duration,  never  feel  as  if  its 
power  were  greater  than  that  of  goodness.  It  is  meant 
to  call  forth  deep  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and 
unwearied  sacrifices  for  human  redemption.  One  great 
part  of  the  mission  of  every  man  on  earth  is  to  contend 
with  evil  in  some  of  its  forms ;  and  there  are  some  evils 
so  dependent  on  opinion,  that  every  man,  in  jud^ng 
and  reproving  them  faithfully,  does  something  towards 
their  removal.  Let  us  not,  then,  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation of  human  sufferii^s.  Even  sjrmpathy,  if 
we  have  nothing  more  to  offer,  is  a  tribute  acceptable 
to  the  Universal  Father.  —  On  this  topic,  exaggeration 
should  be  conscientiously  shunned ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  humanity  requires  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
honestly  spoken. 

In  treating  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I,  of  course,  speak 
of  its  general,  not  universal  effects,  of  its  natural  ten- 
dencies, not  unfailing  results.      There  are  the  same 
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natural  difierences  among 'the  bond  as  the  free,  and 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  house-slave,  selected  for  abUhy 
and  faithfulness,  placed  amidst  the  habits,  accommoda- 
tions, and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  admitted  to 
a  degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity,  and  requiting 
these  privileges  with  attachment,  is  almost  necessarily 
more  enlightened  and  respectable  than  the  field-slave, 
who  is  confined  to  monotonous  toils,  and  to  the  society 
and  influences  of  beings  as  degraded  as  himself.  The 
mechanics  in  this  class  are  sensibly  benefited  by  occu- 
pations which  give  a  higher  action  to  the  mind.  Among 
the  bond,  as  the  free,  wiU  be  found  those  to  whom  na- 
ture seems  partial,  and  who  are  carried  almost  instinc- 
tively towards  what  is  good.  I  speak  of  the  natural, 
general  influences  of  slavery.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  exceptions 
which  multiply  with  the  moral  improvements  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  slave  is  found.  But  these  do  not 
determine  the  general  character  of  the^  institution.  It 
has  general  tendencies^  founded  in  its  very  nature,  and 
which  predominate  vasdy  wherever  it  exists.  These 
tendencies  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  unfold. 

1.  The  first  rank  among  the  evils  of  slavery  must 
be  given  to  its  Moral  influence.  This  is  throughout 
debasbg.  Common  language  teaches  this.  We  can 
say  nothing  more  insulting  of  another,  than  that  he  is 
slavish.  To  possess  the  spirit  of  a  slave  is  to  have 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depths.  We  can  apply  to  slavery 
no  worse  name  than  its  own.  Men  have  always  shrunk 
instinctively  from  this  state,  as  the  most  degraded.  No 
punishment,  save  death,  has  been  more  dreaded,  and 
to  avoid  it  death  has  often  been  endured. 
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In  expressing  the  m6ral  influenee  of  slavery,  the  first 
and  most  obvious  remark  is,  that  it  destroys  the  proper 
consciousness  and  spirit  of  a  Man.  The  slave,  re- 
garded and  treated  as  property,  bought  and  sold  like 
a  brute,  denied  the  rights  of  humanity,  unprotected 
against  insult,  made  a  tool,  and  systematically  sub« 
dued,  that  he  may  be  a  manageable,  useful  tool,  how 
can  he  help  regarding  himself  as  fallen  below  his  race  ? 
How  must  his  spirit  be  crushed  !  How  can  he  respect 
himself?  He  becomes  bowed  to  servility.  This  word, 
borrowed  from  his  condition,  expresses  the  ruin  wrought 
by  slavery  within  ham*  The  idea,  that  he  was  made  for 
his  own  virtue  and  happiness,  scarcely  dawns  on  his 
mind.  To  be  an  instrument  of  the  physical,  material 
good  of  another,  whose  will  is  his  highest  law,  he  is 
taught  to  regard  as  the  great  purpose  of  his  being. 
Here  lies  the  evil  of  slavery.  Its  whips,  imprisonments, 
and  even  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  from-  Africa 
to  America,  these  are  not  to  be  named,  in  comparison 
with  this  extinction  of  the  proper  consciousness  of  a 
human  being,  with  the  degradation  of  a  man  into  a 
bmte. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  slave  is  used  to  his  yoke; 
that  his  sensibilities  are  blunted  ;  that  he  receives,  with- 
out  a  pang  or  a  thought,  the  treatment  which  would 
sting  other  men  to  madness.  And  to  what  does  diis 
apology  amount  ?  It  virtually  declares,  that  slavery  has 
done  its  perfect  work,  has  quenched  the  spirit  of  ha- 
manity,  that  the  Man  is  dead  within  the  slave.  Is  slav- 
ery, therefore,  no  wrong  ?  It  is  not,  however,  true, 
that  this  work  of  debasement  is  ever  so  effectually  done 
as  to  extinguish  all  feeling.  Man  is  too  great  a  crea- 
ture to  be  wholly  rutoed  by  roan.    When  he  seems  dead, 
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be  ooljr  sleeps.  There  wte  occasionally  some  sullen 
aMuriDurs  in  the  calm  of  slaverj,  showing  that  life  still 
beats  in  the  soul,  that  the  idea  of  Rights  cannot  be 
wholly  effaced  from  the  human  being. 

It  would  be  too  painful,  and  it  is  not  needed,  to 
detail  the  processes  by  which  the  spirit  is  broken  in 
slavery.  I  refer  to  one  only,  the  selling  of  slaves.  The 
practice  of  exposing  fellow-creatures  for  sale,  of  having 
markets  for  men  as  for  cattle,  of  examinmg  the  limbs 
and  muscles  of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a  brute,  of 
putting  human  beings  under  the  hammer  of  an  auctioneer, 
and  delivering  them,  like  any  other  articles  of  merchan* 
disc,  to  the  highest  bidder,  all  this  is  such  an  insult  to 
our  comaion  nature,  and  so  infinitely  degrading  to  the 
poor  victim,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  its  existence, 
except  in  a  barbarous  country. 

That  slavery  should  be  most  unpropitious  to  the  slave 
as  a  moral  being  will  be  farther  apparent,  if  we  consider 
that  his  conditicm  is  throughout  a  Wrong,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  must  tend  to  unsetde  all  his  notions  of 
duty.  The  violation  of  his  own  rights,  to  which  he  is 
inured  from  birth,  must  throw  confusion  over  his  Ideas 
of  all  human  rights.  He  cannot  comprehend  them  ;  or, 
if  he  does,  how  can  he  respect  them,  seeing  them,  as 
he  does,  perpetually  trampled  on  in  his  own  person  P 
The  injury  to  the  character,  from  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  wrong,  we  can  all  understand.  To  live  in  a  state 
of  society,  of  which  injustice  is  the  chief  and  all-per* 
vadfaig  element,  is  too  severe  a  trial  for  human  nature, 
especially  v^ien  no  means  are  used  to  counteract  its 
influence. 

Accordingly,  the  most  common  distinctions  of  mo* 
raiity  are  faintly  apprehended  by  the  slave.     Respect 
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m\h  homy  bimd  «nd  tbe  sweat  of  hie  fiice,  coarse  food 
for  a  wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  is  raised,  by  this 
generous  motive,  to  true  dignity  ;  and,  though  wanting 
the  refinemeolB  of  life,  is  a  QoUer  being  than  those  who 
think  themselves  absolved  by  wealth  from  serving  oth* 
srs.  Now  the  slave's  labor  briDgs  no  dignity,  is  an  ez« 
ercise  of  no  virtue,  but  throughout  a  degradation  ;  so 
that  one  of  God's  chief  provisions  for  human  improve* 
ineot  becomes  a  curse.  The  motive  from  which  be 
acts  debases  him.  It  is  tbe  whip.  It  is  corporal  pun- 
ishmeot.  It  is  physical  pain  inffioted  by  a  fellow-crea* 
ture»  Undoubtedly  labor  is  mitigated  to  tbe  slave,  as 
to  all  men,  by  habit.  But  this  is  not  the  motive.  Take 
away  ibe  whip,  and  he  would  be  idle.  His  labor  brings 
;k>  new  comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The  motive  which 
spurs  him  is  one,  by  wliioh  it  is  base  lo  be  swayed. 
Stripes  are,  indeed,  resorted  to  by  civil  government, 
when  no  other  consideration  will  detw  from  crime  ;  but 
be,  who  is  deterred  from  wrocig<*doing  by  tbe  whipping- 
post,  is  among  the  most  fbllen  of  his  race.  To  work 
in  sight  of  the  whip,  under  menace  of  blows,  is  to  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  insult  and  d^rading  influences. 
Every  motion  of  the  lunha,  wibach  such  a  menace  uiges, 
is  a  wound  to  the  soul.  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a 
man,  who  lives  under  tbe  lash,  to  respect  himself! 
When  this  motive  is  substituted  for  all  tbe  nobler  ones 
which  God  ordains,  is  it  not  almost  necessarily  death 
to  the  better  and  higher  senliments  of  oinr  nature  ?  It 
is  the  part  of  a  man  to  despise  pain  in  comparison  with 
disgrace,  to  meet  it  fearlessly  iu  well^ioing,  to  perform 
the  work  of  life  from  other  impulses.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  brute  to  be  gov^oed  by  the  wtvp.  £ven^  the  bntta 
is  seen  to  act  from  more  generojis  ineitementSt     The 
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bone  of  a  noble  breed  wiQ  not  endure  the  laab.  Sball 
we  sink  man  below  tbe  horse  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  blows  are  seldom  inflicted* 
Be  it  so.  We  are  glad  to  know  it.  But  this  is  not  tbe 
point.  The  complaint  now  urged  is  not  of  the  amount 
of  the  pain  inflicted,  but  of  its  influence  on  the  charac« 
ter,  when  made  the  great  motive  to  human  labor.  It  is 
not  the  endurance,  but  the  dread  of  the  whip,  it  is  the 
substitution  of  this  for  natural  and  honorable  motives  to 
action,  which  we  abhor  and  condemn.  It  matters  not, 
whether  few  or  many  are  whipped.  A  blow  given  to 
a  sii^e  slave  is  a  stripe  on  tbe  souls  of  all  who  see 
or  hear  it.  It  makes  all  abject,  servile.  It  is  not  the 
wotmd  given  to  tbe  flesh,  of  which  we  now  complain. 
Scar  the  back,  and  you  have  done  nothing,  compared 
with  the  wrong  done  to  the  soul.  You  have  either  stung 
that  soul  with  infernal  passions,  with  tlurst  for  revenge ; 
or,  what  perhaps  is  more  discouraging,  you  have  broken 
and  brutalized  it.  The  human  spirit  has  perished  under 
your  bands,  as  far  as  it  can  be  destroyed  by  human 
force. 

I  know  it  b  sometimes  said,  m  reply  to  these  re^- 
marks,  that  all  men,  as  well  as  slaves,. act  from  neces« 
sity ;  that  we  have  masters  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  that 
no  man  loves  labor  for  itself ;  that  the  pams,  which  are 
inflicted  on  us  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  elements  and 
seasons,  are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to  our  daily  t^k. 
Be  it  so.  StiU  the  two  cases  are  essentially  diff«*ent. 
Tbe  necessity  laid  on  us  by  natural  wants  is  most  kindly 
in  its  purpose.  It  is  meant  to  awaken  all  our  faculties, 
to  give  full  play  to  body  and  mmd,  and  thus  to  give  us 
a  new  consciousness  of  the  powers  derived  to  us  from 
God.     We  are,  indeed,  subjected  to  a  stern  nature ; 
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W6  are  placed  araidat  warring  elements,  scorching  heat, 
withering  cold,  storms,  blights,  stcknass,  death.  And 
what  is  the  design  ?  To  call  forth  our  powers,  to  hj 
on  us  great  duties,  to  make  us  nobler  beings.  We  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  warring  nature,  not  to  yield  to 
it,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  conquer  it,  to  make  it  the 
monument  of  our  skill  and  strength,  to  arm  ourselves 
with  its  elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vaptu's,  and  mineral 
treasures,  to  find,  in  its  painful  changes,  occasions  and 
incitements  to  invention,  courage,  endurance,  mutual 
and  endearing  dependences,  and  religious  trust.  The 
developement  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and 
affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard  necessity  which  is 
laid  on  us  by  nature.  Is  this  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  the  whip  laid  on  the  slave  ?  Still  more  ;  it  is  the 
design  of  nature,  that,  by  energy,  skill,  and  self-denial, 
we  should  so  far  anticipate  our  wants,  or  accumulate 
supplies,  as  to  be  able  to  diminish  the  toil  of  the  hands, 
and  to  mix  with  it  more  intdlectual  and  liberal  occu- 
pations. Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an  unchangeable 
task,  but  one  which  we  may  all  lighten  by  honest,  self- 
denying  industry.  Thus  she  invites  us  to  throw  off  her 
yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  servant.  Is  this  the  invitih 
tion  which  the  master  gives  his  slaves  ?  Is  it  his  aim 
to  awaken  the  powers  of  those  on  whom  he  lays  his 
burdens,  and  to  give  them  increasii^  mastery  over  him- 
self ?  Is  it  not  his  aim  to  curb  their  wills,  break  their 
spirits,  and  shut  them  up  for  ever  in  the  same  narrow 
and  degrading  work  ?  Oh,  let  not  nature  be  profaned, 
let  not  her  parental  rule  be  blasphemed,  by  comparing 
with  her  the  slave-holder  ! 

2.  Having  eonsidered  the  moral  influence  of  slavery. 


r  proceed  to  eoqf  idcur  ils  InleUec^ual  mflueiice,  another 
great  topic.  God  gave  us  iDtellectual  power,  that  k 
should  be  cultivated ;  and  a  aystem  which  degrades  it, 
and  c«i  oulj  be  upheld  by  its  depression,  opposes  one 
of  his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reason  is  God's  image 
in  man,  and  the  capacity  of  acquiring  truth  is  among 
his  best  aspiraiions.  To  call  forth  the  intellect  is  a 
principal  purpose  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  of  the  child's  connection  with  tlie  parent,  and 
of  the  necessity  kid  on  him  in  naturar  life  to  provide 
for  himself  and  others.  The  education  of  the  intellect 
b  not  confined  to  youth  ;  but  the  various  experience  of 
later  years  does  vastly  more  than  books  and  ooUeges 
lo  ripen  and  invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is  fitted  to  keep  his 
mind  in  childhood  and  bondage.  Though  living  in.  a 
Itfid  of  light,  few  beams  find  their  way  to  his  benighted 
understanding.  No  parent  feels  the  duty  of  instructing 
Urn.  No  teacher  is  provided  for  hina,  but  the  Driver, 
^who  breaks  biro,  almost  in  childhood,  to  the  servile  tasks 
which  are  to  fill  up  his  life.  No  book  is  opened  to  his 
youthful  curiosity.  As  he  advances  in  years,  no  new 
excitements  supply  the  place  of  teachers.  He  is  not 
cast  on  himself,  made  to  depend  on  his  own  energies. 
No  stirring  prizes  in  life  awaken  his  dormant  faculties. 
Fed  and  clothed  by  others  like  a  cbiM,  directed  in  every 
step,  doomed  for  life  to  a  monotonous  round  of  labor, 
he  lives  and  dies  without  a  spring  to  his  powers,  o&m 
brutally  unconscious  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Nor  is  this 
all.  When  benevolenoe  would  approach  him  with  in- 
struction, it  is  repelled.  He  is  not  aUowvid  to  be  taught. 
The  light  is  jealoosly  barred  out.  The  vcnoe,  which 
wocdd  speak  to  him  as  a  man,  u  put  to  ailence.     He 
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must  not  eren  be  enabled  to  read  the  Word  of  God. 
His  immortal  spirit  is  systematically  crushed. 

It  b  said,  I  know,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  is 
necessary  to  ihe  security  of  the  master,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  state ;  and  this  is  said  truly.  Slavery  and  knowl- 
edge cannot  live  together.  To  enlighten  the  slave  is  to 
break  his  chain.  To  make  him  harmless,  he  must  be 
kept  blind.  He  cannot  be  left  to  read,  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  without  endangering  his  master ;  for  what 
can  he  read,  which  will  not  give,  at  least,  some  hint 
of  his  wrongs  ?  Should  his  eye  chance  to  fall  on  the 
^^Declaration  of  Independence,"  how  would  the  truth 
glare  on  him,  that  ^^  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal ! " 
All  knowledge  furnishes  arguments  against  slaveiy. 
From  every  subject,  light  would  break  forth  to  reveal 
his  inalienable  and  outraged  rights.  The  very  exercise 
of  his  intellect  would  give  him  die  consciousness  of 
being  made  for  something  more  than  a  slave.  I  agree 
to  the  necessity  laid  on  his  master  to  keep  him  in  dark- 
ness. And  what  stronger  argument  against  slavery  caQ 
be  conceived  ?  It  compels  the  diaster  to  degrade  sys- 
tematically the  mind  of  the  slave  ;  to  war  against  human 
intelligence  ;  to  resist  that  improvement  which  is  the 
end  of  the  Creator.  ^^  Woe  to  him  that  taketh  away 
the  key  of  knowledge ! "  To  kill  the  body  is  a  great 
crime.  The  spirit  we  cannot  kill,  but  we  can  bury  it 
m  death-like  lethargy ;  and  is  this  a  light  crime  in  the 
sight  of  its  Maker  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  almost  everywhere  the  labor 
ing  classes  are  doomed  to  ignorance,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  instruction.  The  intellectual  advantages  of 
the  laboring  freeman,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
himself,  raise  him  far  above  the  slave ;  and,  according) 
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superior  minds  are  constantly  seen  to  issue  from  the  less 
educated  classes.  Besides,  in  free  communities,  phi- 
lanthropy is  not  forbidden  to  labor  for  the  improFeroent 
of  the  ignorant.  The  obligation  of  the  prosperous  and 
instructed  to  elevate  their  less  favored  brethren  is  taught, 
and  not  taught  in  vain.  Benevolence  is  making  perpetual 
encroachments  on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and  crime. 
In  communities,  on  the  other  hand,  cursed  with  slavery, 
half  the  population,  sometimes  more,  are  given  up,  in- 
tentionally and  systematically,  to  hopeless  ignorance. 
To  raise  this  mass  to  intelligence  and  self-government 
is  a  crime.  The  sentence  of  perpetual  degradation  is 
passed  on  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
view,  how  great  the  ill-desert  of  slavery  ! 

3.  I  proceed,  now,  to  the  Domestic  influences  of 
slavery ;  and  here  we  must  look  for  a  dark  picture. 
Slavery  virtually  dissolves  the  domestic  relations.  It 
ruptures  the  most  sacred  ties  on  earth.  It  violatei 
home.  It  lacerates  the  best  affections.  The  domestic 
relations  precede,  and,  in  our  present  existence,  are 
worth  more  than  all  our  other  social  ties.  They  give 
the  first  throb  to  the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  foun- 
tains of  its  love.  Home  is  the  chief  school  of  human 
virtue.  Its  responsibilities,  joys,  scnrrows,  smiles,  tears, 
hopes,  and  solicitudes,  form  the  chief  interests  of  hu- 
man life.  Go  where  a  man  may,  home  is  the  centre 
to  which  his  heart  turns.  The  thought  of  his  home 
nerves  his  arm  and  lightens  his  toil.  For  that  his  heart 
yearns,  when  he  is  far  off.  There  he  garners  up  his 
best  treasures.  God  has  ordained  for  all  men  alike  the 
highest  earthly  happiness,  in  providing  for  all  the  sanc- 
tuary of  home.     But  the  slave's  home  does  not  merit 
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the  name.  To  him  it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to 
violation,  insult,  outrage.  His  children  belong  to  anoth- 
er, are  provided  for  by  another,  are  disposed  of  by 
another.  The  most  precious  burden  with  which  the 
heart  can  be  charged,  the  happiness  of  his  child,  he 
must  not  bear.  He  lives  not  for  his  family,  but  for  a 
stranger.  He  cannot  improve  their  lot.  His  wife  and 
daughter  he  cannot  shield  from  insult.  .  They  may  be 
torn  from  him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as  beasts  of 
burden,  sent  he  knows  not  whither,  sent  where  he  can- 
not reach  them,  or  even  interchange  inquiries  and  mes- 
sages of  love.  To  the  slave  marriage  has  no  sanctity. 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  a  moment  at  another's  will.  His 
wife,  son,  and  daughter  may  be  lashed  before  his  eyes, 
and  not  a  finger  must  be  lifted  in  their  defence.  He 
sees  the  scar  of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child.  Thus 
the  slave's  home  is  desecrated.  Thus  the  tenderest  re- 
lations, intended  by  God  equally  for  all,  and  intended 
to  be  the  chief  springs  of  happiness  and  virtue,  are 
sported  with  wantonly  and  cruelly*  What  outrage  so 
great  as  to  enter  a  man's  house,  and  tear  from  his  side 
the  beings  whom  God  has  bound  to  him  by  the  holiest 
ties  ?  Every  man  can  make  the  case  his  own.  Every 
mother  can  bring  it  home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  slave  has  not  the 
sensibilities  of  other  men.  Nature  is  too  strong  even 
'  for  slavery  to  conquer.  Even  the  brute  has  the  yearn- 
ings of  parental  love.  But  suppose  that  the  conjugal 
and  parental  ties  of  the  slave  may  be  severed  without  a 
pang.  What  a  curse  must  be  slavery,  if  it  can  so  bligiif 
the  heart  with  more  than  brutal  insensibility,  if  it  can 
sink  the  human  mother  below  the  Polar  she-bear,  which 
*^  howls  and  dies  for  her  sundered  cub !  "     But  it  does 
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not  and  cannot  turn  the  slave  to  stone.  It  leaves,  at 
least,  feeling  enough  to  make  these  domestic  wrongs 
occasions  of  frequent  and  deep  suffering.  Still  it  must 
do  much  to  quench  the  natural  afiections.  Can  the 
wife,  who  has  been  brought  up  under  influences  most 
unfriendly  to  female  purity  and  honor,  who  is  exposed 
to  the  whip,  who  may  be  torn  away  at  her  master's  will, 
and  whose  support  and  protection  are  not  committed  to 
a  husband's  faithfulness,  can  such  a  wife,  if  the  name 
may  be  given  her,  be  loved  and  honored  as  a  woman 
should  be  ?  Or  can  the  love,  which  should  bind  togeth- 
er man  and  his  oflspring,  be  expected  under  an  institu- 
tion which  subverts,  in  a  great  degree,  filial  dependence 
and  parental  authority  and  care  }  Slavery  withers  the 
affections  and  happiness  of  home  at  their  very  root,  by 
tainting  female  purity.  Woman,  brought  up  in  degra- 
dation, placed  under  another's  power  and  at  another's 
disposal,  and  never  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  hap- 
piness of  an  inviolate,  honorable  marriage,  can  hardly 
possess  the  feelmgs  and  virtues  of  her  sex.  A  blight 
falls  on  her  in  her  early  years.  Those  who  have  daugh- 
ters can  comprehend  her  lot.  In  truth,  licentiousness 
among  bond  and  free  is  the  natural  issue  of  all-polluting 
slavery.  Domestic  happiness  perishes  under  its  touch, 
both  among  bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it,  that,  in  civilized  countries,  men 
can  be  so  steeled  by  habit  as  to  invade  without  remorse 
the  peace,  purity,  and  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life, 
as  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined  together, 
as  to  break  up  households  by  processes  more  painful 
than  death!  And  this  is  done  for  pecuniary  profit! 
What !  Can  men,  having  human  feeling,  grow  rich  by 
the  desolation  of  families  ?    We  hear  of  some  of  the 
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Southern  States  enrichbg  themselves  by  breeding  slaves 
for  sale.  Of  all  the  Ucensed  occupations  of  society  this 
is  the  most  detestable.  What  I  Grow  men  like  cattle  ! 
Hear  human  families,  like  herds  of  swine,  and  then 
scatter  them  to  the  four  winds  for  gain  !  Among  the 
imprecations  uttered  by  man  on  man,  is  there  one  more 
fearful)  more  ominous,  than  the  sighing  of  the  mother 
bereft  of  her  child  by  unfeeling  cupidity  ?  If  blood 
cry  to  God,  surely  that  sigh  will  be  heard  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  members  of  families  are  often 
separated  in  all  conditions  of  life.  Yes,  but  separated 
under  the  influence  of  love.  The  husband  leaves  wife 
and  children,  that  he  may  provide  for  their  support, 
and  carries  them  with  him  in  his  heart  and  hopes.  The 
sailor,  in  his  lonely  night-watch,  looks  homeward,  and 
well-known  voices  come  to  him  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
waves.  The  parent  sends  away  his  children,  but  sends 
tliem  to  prosper,  and  to  press  them  again  to  his  heart 
with  a  joy  enhanced  by  separation.  Are  such  the  sep- 
arations which  slavery  makes  ?  And  can  he,  who  has 
scattered  other  families,  ask  God  to  bless  his  own  ? 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  important  view  of  the  evib 
of  slavery.  Slavery  produces  and  gives  license  to  Cru- 
ehy.  By  this  it  is  not  meant,  that  cruelty  is  the  uni* 
versa!,  habitual,  unfailing  result.  Thanks  to  God,  Chris- 
tianity has  not  entered  the  world  in  vain..  Where  it  has 
not  cast  down,  it  has  mitigated  bad  institutions.  Slav- 
ery in  this  country  differs  widely  from  that  of  ancient 
limes,  and  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  imposed  on 
the  aboriginals  of  South  America.  There  is  here  an 
increasing  disposition  to  multiply  the  comforts  of  tlie 
slaves,  and  in  this  let  us  rejoice*     At  the  same  time, 
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we  must  remember,  that,  onder  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  and  in  a  country  where  Christianity  and  the  rights 
of  men  are  understood,  a  diminished  severity  may  con- 
tain more  guilt  than  the  ferociQr  of  darker  ages.  Cru- 
ehy  in  its  lighter  forms  is  now  a  greater  crime  than 
the  atrocious  usages  of  antiquity  at  which  we  shudder- 
^^  The  times  of  that  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  nov 
he  calleth  men  everywhere  to  repent."  It  should  also 
be  considered,  that  the  slightest  cruelty  to  the  slave 
is  an  aggravilted  wrong,  because  he  is  unjustly  held  in 
bondage,  unjustly  held  as  property.  We  condemn  the 
man  who  enforces  harshly  a  righteous  claim.  What, 
then,  ought  we  to  think  of  lashing  and  scarring  fellow- 
creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  an  unrighteous, 
usurped  power,  of  extorting  labor  which  is  not  our  due  ? 

I  have  said,  that  cruelty  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Slave 
States  of  this  country.  Still,  that  it  is  frequent  we  can- 
not doubt.  Reports,  which  harrow  up  our  souls,  come 
to  us  from  diat  quarter  ;  and  we  know  that  they  must  be 
essentially  correct,  because  it  is  impossible  that  a  large 
part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try can  be  broken  to  passive,  unlimited  submission,  with- 
out examples  of  terrible  severity. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  cruel 
deeds  are  perpetrated  everywhere  else,  as  well  as  in 
slave-countries*  Be  it  so  ;  but  in  all  civilized  nations 
unscourged  by  slavery,  a  principal  object  of  legislation 
is  to  protect  every  man  from  cruelty,  and  to  bring  every 
man  to  punishment,  who  wantonly  tortures  or  wounds 
another;  whilst  slavery  plucks  off  restraint  from  the 
ferocious,  or  leaves  them  to  satiate  their  rage  with  im- 
punity.— Let  it  not  be  said,  that  these  barbarities  are 
regarded  nowhere  with  more  horror  than  at  the  South. 

VOL.   II.  7 
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Be  It  so.  They  are  abhorred,  but  allowed.  The  power 
of  individuals  to  lacerate  their  fellow-creatures  is  given 
to  them  by  tlie  community.  The  community  abhors 
the  abuse,  but  confers  the  power  which  will  certainly  be 
abused,  and  thus  strips  itself  of  all  defence  before  the 
bar  of  Almiglity  Justice.  It  must  answer  for  the  crimes 
which  are  shielded  by  iis  laws.  —  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  these  cruelties  are  checked  by  the  private  interest 
of  the  slave-holder.  Does  regard  to  private  interest 
save  from  brutal  treatment  the  draught-horse  in  our 
streets  ?  And  may  not  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  be 
inflicted,  which  will  not  put  in  peril  the  life  or  strength 
of  the  slave  f 

To  substantiate  the  charge  of  cruelty,  I  shall  not,  as 
I  have  said,  have  recourse  to  current  reports,  however 
well  established.  I  am  willing  to  dismiss  them  all  as 
false.  I  stand  on  other  ground.  Reports  may  lie,  but 
our  daily  experience  of  human  nature  cannot  he.  I 
siunmon  no  witnesses,  or  rather  I  appeal  to  a  witness 
everywhere  present,  a  witness  in  every  heart.  Who, 
that  has  watched  his  own  heart,  or  observed  others, 
does  not  feel  that  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  witli  abso- 
lute, irresponsible  power  over  man  }  It  must  be  abused. 
The  selfish  passions  and  pride  of  pur  nature  will  as  sure- 
ly abuse  it,  as  the  storm  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  swell 
and  roar  under  the  whirlwind.  A  being,  so  ignorant, 
so  headstrong,  so  passionate,  as  man,  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  with  this  terrible  dominion.  He  ought  not  to 
desire  it.  He  ought  to  dread  it.  He  ought  to  cast  it 
from  him,  as  most  perilous  to  himself  and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  for  man.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  There  is  one  case, 
it)  which  (Jod  puts  a  human  being  wholly  defenceless 
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iiito  another's  hands.  I  refer  to  the  child,  who  is  whol* 
Ijr  subjected  to  the  parent's  will.  But  observe  how 
carefully,  I  might  almost  say  anxiously,  God  has  pro- 
vided against  the  abuse  of*  this  power.  He  has  raised 
up  for  the  child  in  the  heart  of  the  parent,  a  guardian, 
whom  the  mightiest  on  earth  cannot  resist.  He  has 
fitted  the  parent  for  this  trust,  by  teaching  hinr  to  love 
his  offspring  better  than  himself.  No  eloquence  on  earth 
is  so  subduing  as  the  moaning  of  the  infant  when  in 
pain.  No  reward  is  sweeter  than  tliat  infant's  smile. 
We  say,  God  has  put  the  infant  into  the  parent's  hands. 
Might  we  not  more  truly  say,  that  he  has  put  the  parent 
into  the  child's  power  ?  That  little  being  sends  forth 
his  father  to  toil,  and  makes  the  mother  watch  over  him 
by  day,  and  fix  on  him  her  sleepless  eyes  by  night. 
No  tyrant  lays  such  a  yoke.  Thus  God  has  fenced 
and  secured  from  abuse  the  power  of  the  parent ;  and 
yet  even  the  parent  has  been  known,  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  to  be  cruel  to  his  child.  Is  man,  then,  to  be 
trusted  with  absolute  power  over  a  fellow-creature,  who, 
instead  of  being  commended  by  nature  to  his  tenderest 
love,  belongs  to  a  despised  race,  is  regarded  as  prop- 
erty, is  made  the  passive  instrument  of  bis  gratification 
and  gain  f  I  ask  no  documents  to  prove  the  abuses  of 
this  power,  nor  do  I  care  what  is  said  to  disprove  them. 
Millions  may  rise  up  and  tell  me  that  the  slave  suffers 
little  from  cruelty.  I  know  too  much  of  human  nature, 
human  history,  human  passion,  to  believe  them.  I  ac- 
quit slave-holders  of  all  peculiar  depravity.  I  judge 
them  by  myself.  I  say,  that  absolute  power  always  cor- 
rupts human  nature  more  or  less.  I  say,  that  extraor- 
dinary,  almost  miraculous  self-control  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  slave-holder  from  provocation  and  passion ; 
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and  is  self-control  the  virtMe  which,  above  all  others, 
grows  up  amidst  the  possession  of  irresponsible  do« 
minion  ?  Even  when  tlie  slave-holder  honestly  acquits 
himself  of  cruelty,  he  may  be  criminal.  His  own  con- 
sciousness is  to  be  distrusted.  Having  begun  with 
wronging  the  slave,  with  wresting  from  him  sacred  rights, 
he  may  be  expected  to  multiply  wrongs,  without  thought. 
The  degraded  state  of  the  slave  may  induce  in  the  mas- 
ter a  mode  of  treatment  essentially  inhuman  and  in- 
sultbg,  but  which  he  never  dreams  to  be  cruel.  The 
influence  of  slavery  in  indurating  the  moral  feelmg  and 
blinding  men  to  wrong,  is  one  of  its  worst  evils. 

But  suppose  the  master  to  be  ever  so  humane.  Still, 
he  is  not  always  watching  over  his  slave.  He  has  his 
pleasures  to  attend  to.  He  is  often  absent.  His  terrible 
power  must  be  delegated.  And  to  whom  is  it  dele- 
gated f  To  men  prepared  to  goverq  others,  by  having 
learned  to  govern  themselves  ?  To  men  having  a  deep 
interest  m  the  slaves  i  To  wise  men,  instructed  in  hu- 
man nature  ?  To  Christians,  trained  to  purity  and  lov^  ? 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  office  of  Overseer  i^ 
among  the  last  which  an  enlightened,  philanthropic,  self- 
respecting  man  would  choose  ?  Who  does  Qot  know, 
how  often  the  overseer  poUiutes  the  plantation  by  bis 
licentiousness,  as  well:  as  scourges  it  by  bjs  severity  ? 
In  the  bands  of  such  a  man,  the  lash  is.  placed.  To 
such  a  man  is  committed  the  roost  fearful  trust  on  earth  J 
For  his  cruelties,  the  master  mu^t  answer,  as  truly  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  Nor  is,  this  all»  The  master 
does  more  than  delegate  his  power  to  the  overseer. 
How  often  does  he  part  with  it  wholly  tp  the  slave- 
dealer  !  And  has  be  weighed  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  transfer.^     Does  be  not  knoW)  tfafU,  in  aeUing  bis 
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slaves  into  merciless  hands,  he  is  merciless  himself,  and 
must  give  an  account  to  God  for  every  barbarity  of 
which  they  become  the  victims  ?  The  notorious  cruehy 
of  the  slave-dealers,  can  be  no  false  report,  for  it  be- 
longs to  their  vocation.  These  are  the  men,  who  throng 
and  de61e  our  Seat  of  Government,  whose  slave-markets 
and  slave-dungeons  turn  to  mockery  the  language  of 
freedom  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  who  make  us 
justly  the  by-word  and  the  scorn  of  the  nations.  Is 
there  no  cruelty  in  putting  slaves  under  the  bloody  lash 
of  the  slave-dealers,  to  be  driven  like  herds  of  cattle 
to  distant  regions,  and  there  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  without  a  pledge  of  their  finding  justice  or 
mercy  ?  What  heart,  not  seared  by  custom,  would  not 
recoil  firom  such  barbarity  ? 

It  has  been  seen,  that  I  do  not  ground  my  argument 
at  all  on  cases  of  excessive  cruelty.  I  should  attach 
less  importance  to  these  than  do  most  persons,  even 
were  they  more  frequent.  They  form  a  very,  very 
smaU  amount  of  suffering,  compared  with  what  is  in- 
flicted by  abuses  of  power  too  minute  for  notice.  Blows, 
insults,  privations,  which  make  no  noise,  and  leave  no 
scar,  are  incomparably  more  destructive  of  happiness 
than  a  few  brutal  violences,  which  move  general  indig- 
nation. A  weak,  despised  being,  having  no  means  of 
defence  or  redress,  living  in  a  community  armed  against 
his  rights,  regarded  as  property,  and  as  bound  to  entire, 
unresisting  compliance  with  another's  will,  if  not  sub- 
jected to  inflictions  of  ferocious  cruelty,  is  yet  exposed 
to  less  striking  and  shocking  forms  of  cruelty,  the  amount 
of  which  must  be  a  fearful  mass  of  suffering. 

But  could  it  be  proved,  that  there  are  no  cruelties  in 
slave-countries,  we  ought  not  then  to  be  more  recon- 
7* 
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eiled  to  slarery  then  we  now  are.  For  what  would  Uus 
show  ?  That  cruelty  b  not  needed.  And  why  not 
needed  ?  Because  the  slave  is  entirely  subdued  to  bis 
lot.  No  man  will  be  wholly  unresisting  in  bondage,  but 
he  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  slaye. 
If  the  colored  race  never  need  punishment,  it  is  be- 
cause the  feelings  of  men  are  dead  within  them>  because 
they  have  no  consciousness  of  rights,  because  they  are 
cowards,  without  respect  for  themselves,  and  without 
confidence  m  the  sharers  of  their  degraded  lot.  The 
quiet  of  slavery  is  like  that  which  tlie  Roman  legions 
left  in  ancient  Britab,  the  stillness  of  death.  Why  were 
the  Romans  accustomed  to  work  their  slaves  in  chains 
by  day,  and  confine  them  in  dungeons  by  night  ?  Not 
because  they  loved  cruelty  for  its  own  sake;  but  be- 
cause their  slaves  were  stung  with  a  consciousness  of 
degradation,  because  they  brought  from  the  forests  of 
Dacia  some  rude  ideas  of  human  dignity,  or  from  civi- 
lized countries  some  experience  of  social  improvements, 
which  naturally  issued  in  violence  and  exasperation. 
They  needed  cruelty,  for  their  own  wills  were  not  bro- 
ken to  another's,  and  the  spirit  of  freemen  was  not  whol- 
ly gone.  The  slave  must  meet  cruel  treatmeiat  either 
inwardly  or  outwardly.  Either  the  soul  or  the  bodj 
must  receive  the  blow.  Either  the  flesh  must  be  to^ 
tured,  or  the  spirit  be  struck  down.  Dreadful  alter- 
native to  which  slavery  is  reduced ! 

5.  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  evik  of  slavery. 
I  refer  to  its  influence  on  the  Master.  This  topic  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  so  handled  as  to  avoid  giving  oflTence ; 
but  without  it  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject  would  be 
pven.     I  will  pass  over  many  views.     I  will  say  notb- 
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ing  of  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  unsettle  the  ideas  of 
Right  in  the  slave-holder,  to  impair  his  convictions  of 
Justice  and  Benevolence ;  or  of  its  tendency  to  associate 
vith  labor  ideas  of  degradation,  and  to  recommend  idle- 
ness as  an  honorable  exemption.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  two  considerations. 

The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  all  other  influences, 
nourishes  the  passion  for  power  and  its  kindred  vices. 
There  is  no  passion  which  needs  a  stronger  curb.  Men^s 
worst  crimes  have  sprung  from  the  desire  of  being  mas- 
ters, of  bending  others  to  their  yoke.  And  the  natural 
tendency  of  bringing  others  into  subjection  to  our  abso- 
lute will,  is  to  quicken  bto  fearful  activity  the  imperious, 
haughty,  proud,  self-seeking  propensities  of  our  nature. 
Man  cannot,  without  imminent  peril  to  his  virtue,  own 
a  fellow-creature,  or  use  the  word  of  absolute  com- 
mand to  his  brethren.  God  never  delegated  this  power. 
It  is  a  usurpation  of  the  Divine  dominion,  and  its  natu* 
ral  influence  is  to  produce  a  spirit  of  superiority  to  Di- 
vine as  well  as  to  human  laws. 

Undoubtedly  this  tendency  is  b  a  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  b  conscientious  individuals  it  may  be  wholly 
overcome ;  but  we  see  its  fruits  in  the  corruptions  of 
moral  sentiment  which  prevail  among  slave-holders.  A 
quick  resentment  of  whatever  is  thought  to  encroach 
on  personal  dignity,  a  trembling  jealousy  of  reputation, 
vehemence  of  the  vindictive  passions,  and  contempt 
of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  retaliating  injury,  — 
these  take  rank  among  the  virtues  of  men  whose  self- 
estimation  has  been  fed  by  the  possession  of  absolute 
power. 

Of  consequence,  the  direct  tendency  of  slavery  is  to 
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annihilate  the  control  of  Christianity.  Humility  is  by 
eminence  the  spirit  of  Clirislianity.  No  vice  was  so 
severely  rebuked  by  our  Lord,  as  the  passion  for  ruling 
over  others.  A  deference  towards  all  human  beings  as 
our  brethren,  a  benevolence  which  disposes  us  to  serve 
rather  than  to  reign,  to  concede  our  own  rather  than 
to  encroach  on  others'  rights,  to  forgive,  not  avenge 
wrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits,  instead  of  breaking 
the  spirit  of  an  inferior  or  foe, — this  is  Christianity;  a 
religion  too  high  and  pure  to  be  understood  and  obeyed 
anywhere  as  it  should  be,  but  which  meets  singular  hos- 
tility in  the  habits  of  mind  generated  by  slavery. 

The  slave-holder,  indeed,  values  himself  on  his  lofti- 
ness of  spirit.  He  has  a  consciousness  of  dignity,  which 
imposes  on  himself  and  others.  But  truth  cannot  stoop 
to  this  lofty  mien.  Truth,  moral  Christian  truth,  con- 
demns it,  and  condemns  those  who  bow  to  it.  Self- 
respect,  founded  on  a  consciousness  of  our  moral  nature 
and  immortal  destiny,  is,  indeed,  a  noble  principle ;  but 
this  sentiment  includes,  as  a  part  of  itself,  respect  for 
all  who  partake  our  nature.  A  consciousness  of  dig- 
nity, founded  on  the  subjection  of  others  to  our  absolute 
will,  is  inhuman  and  unjust.  It  is  time  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  were  understood.  In  proportion  as  a 
man  acquires  a  lofty  bearing  from  the  habit  of  command 
over  wronged  and  depressed  fellow-creatures,  so  far  he 
casts  away  true  honor,  so  far  he  has  fallen  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  Virtue. 

I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which 
I  shall  not  enlarge.  To  own  the  persons  of  others,  to 
hold  females  in  slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to  the  purity 
of  a  people.  That  unprotected  females,  stripped  by 
their  degraded  condition  of  woman's  self-respect,  should 
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be  used  to  minister  to  otber  pas^ons  b  men  than  the 
love  of  gain,  is  next  to  inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such 
a  community,  the  reins  are  given  to  youthful  licentious- 
ness. Youth,  everywhere  in  peril,  is  in  these  circum* 
stances  urged  to  vice  with  a  terrible  power.  And  the 
evil  cannot  stop  at  youth.  Early  licentiousness  is  fruit- 
ful of  crime  in  mature  life.  How  far  the  obligation  to 
conjugal  fidelity,  the  sacredness  of  domestic  ties,  will 
be  revered  amidst  such  habits,  such  temptations,  such 
facilities  to  vice,  as  are  involved  in  ^laveiy,  needs  no 
exposition.  So  sure  and  terrible  is  retribution  even  in 
thb  life!  Domestic  happiness  is  not  blighted  in  the 
slaveys  hut  alone.  The  master's  infidelity  sheds  a  blight 
over  his  own  domestic  affections  and  joys.  Home, 
without  purity  and  constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest 
charm  and  most  blessed  influences.  I  need  not  say,  - 
after  the  preceding  explanations,  that  this  comiptioii  is 
far  from  being  universal.  Still,  a  slave-eountry  reeks 
with  licentiousness.  It  is  tainted  widi  a  deadlier  pesti- 
lence than  the  plague. 

But  the  worst  is  not  told.  As  a  consequence  of 
criminal  connections,  many  a  master  has  children  bom 
into  slavery.  Of  these,  most,  I  presume,  receive  pro- 
tection, perhaps  indulgence,  during  the  life  of  the  fathers; 
but  at  their  death,  not  a  few  are  left  to  the  chances  of 
a  cruel  bondage.  These  cases  must  have  increased, 
since  the  difficulties  of  emancipation  have  been  multi- 
plied. Still  more;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
cases,  in  which  the  master  puts  his  own  children  under 
die  whip  of  the  overseer,  or  else  sells  them  to  undergo 
the  miseries  of  bondage  among  strangers.  I  should 
rejoice  to  learn  that  my  impressions  on  this  point  are 
false.     If  they  be  true,  then  our  own  codhtry,  calling 
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Itself  enlightened  and  Christian,  is  defiled  with  one  of 
the  greatest  enormities  on  earth.  We  send  missionaries 
to  heathen  lands.  Among  the  pollutions  of  heathenism 
I  know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The  heathen,  who 
feasts  on  his  country's  foe,  may  hold  up  bis  head  by  the 
side  of  the  Christian,  who  sells  his  child  for  gain,  sells 
him  to  be  a  slave.  God  forbid  that  I  should  charge 
this  crime  on  a  people  !  But  however  rarely  it  may 
occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise  of  power  be- 
longing to  slavery,  and  no  laws  restrain  or  punish  it. 
Such  are  the  evils  which  spring  naturally  from  the  li- 
centiousness generated  by  slavery. 

6.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  slaveiy, 
without  saying  a  word  of  its  Political  influence.  Under 
this  head,  I  shall  not  engage  in  discussions  which  belong 
to  the  economist.  I  shall  not  repeat,  what  has  been 
often  proved,  that  slave-labor  is  less  productive  than 
free ;  nor  shall  I  show,  how  the  ability  of  a.community 
to  unfold  its  resources  in  peace,  and  to  defend  itself  in 
war^  must  be  impaired,  by  degrading  the  laboring  popu- 
lation to  a  state,  which  takes  from  them  motives  to  toil, 
and  renders  them  objects  of  suspicion  or  dread.  I  wish 
only  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  slavery  on  Free  Insti- 
tutions. This  influence,  we  are  gravely  told,  is  favora- 
ble, and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  give  it  a  brief  notice. 
Political  liberty  is  said  to  find  strength  and  security  in 
domestic  servitude.  Strange  mode,  indeed,  of  ensuring 
freedom  to  ourselves,  to  violate  it  in  the  persons  of  odh 
ers  !  Among  the  new  lights  of  the  age,  the  most  won- 
derful discovery  is,  that  to  spoil  others  of  their  rights  is 
the  way  to  assert  the  sacredness  of  our  own. 

And  how  is  slavery  proved  to  support  free  institu* 
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dons  ?  Slave-holding,  we  are  told,  infuses  an  indomi* 
table  spirit,  and  this  is  a  pledge  against  tyranny.  But 
do  we  not  know  that  Asia  and  Africa,  slave-holding 
countries  from  the  earliest  date  of  history,  have  been 
paralyzed  for  ages  and  robbed  of  all  manly  force  by 
despotism  ?  In  the  feudal  ages,  the  baron,  surrounded 
by  his  serfs,  had  undoubtedly  enough  of  a  fiery  spirit 
to  keep  him  free,  if  this  were  the  true  defence  of  free- 
dom; but  gradually  his  pride  was  curbed,  his  power 
broken  ;  a  greater  tyrant  swallowed  him  up ;  and  the 
descendants  of  nobles,  who  would  have  died  sooner 
than  brooked  a  master,  were  turned  into  courtiers,  as 
pliant  as  their  fathers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  "  the  free  states  of  antiquity,"  we  are  told, ''  had 
slaves."  So  had  the  monarchies  of  the  same  periods. 
With  which  of  these  institutions  was  slavery  most  con- 
genial ?  To  which  did  it  most  probably  give  support  ? 
Besides,  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  we  call  the  ancient 
republics  free.  Rome  in  her  best  days  was  an  ai*is- 
tocracy  ;  nor  were  private  rights,  which  it  is  the  chief 
office  of  liberty  to  protect,  rendered  a  whit  more  secure 
by  the  gradual  triumphs  of  the  people  over  patrician 
power.  Slavery  was  at  all  periods  the  curse  of  Rome. 
The  great  mass  of  her  free  population,  dirowing  almost 
every  laborious  occupation  on  the  slaves,  became  an 
idle,  licentious  rabble ;  and  this  unprincipled  populace, 
together  with  the  slaves,  furnished  ready  instruments 
for  every  private  and  public  crime.  When  Clodius 
prowled  the  sUreets  of  Rome  for  the  murder  of  Cicero 
and  the  best  citizens,  his  train  was  composed  in  part  of 
slaves,  fit  bloodhounds  for  his  nefarious  work.  The 
Republic  in  its  proudest  days  was  desolated  and  con- 
vulsed  by  servile  wars.      Imperial  Rome  was  over- 
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whelmed  by  savage  hordes,  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
that  her  whole  peasantry  consisted  either  of  slaves,  or 
of  nominal  freemen  degraded  to  a  servile  condition,  so 
that  the  legions  could  be  recruited  only  from  tribes  of 
barbarians  whom  she  had  formerly  subdued. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favor  of  the  political  bene- 
fits of  slavery,  remains  to  be  stated.     In  plain  language 
it  amounts  to  this,  that  slavery  excludes  the  laboring 
or  poorer  classes  from  the  elective  franchise,  from  politi- 
cal power ;  and  it  is  the  turbulence  of  these  classes 
which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  peril  of  liberty. 
But  in  slave-holding  communities,  are  there  no  distinc- 
tions of  condition  among  the  free  f    Are  none  compara- 
tively poor  f     Is  there  no  democracy  ?     Was  not  Ath- 
ens, crowded  as  she  was  with  slaves,  the  most  turbulent 
of  democracies  ?     And  further,  do  not  the  idleness  and 
impatience  of  restraint,  into  which  the  free  of  a  slave- 
holding  community  naturally  fall,  generate  an  intenser 
party-spirit,  fiercer  political  passions,  and  more  desper- 
ate instruments  of  ambition,  than  can  be  found  among 
the  laboring  classes  in  a  community  where  slavery  is 
unknown  }     In  which  erf  the  two  great  divisions  of  our 
own  country  are  political  strifes  most  likely  to  be  settled 
by  the  sword  ?     In  the  Slave-holding  States,  or  the 
Free  ?     The  laboring  classes,  when  brought  up  under 
free  institutions  and  equal  laws,  are  not  necessarily  or 
peculiarly  disposed   to    abuse    the    elective    franchise. 
Their  daily  toil,  often  exhausting,  secures  them  from 
habitual  political  excitement.     The  most  powerful  spir- 
its among  them  are  continually  rising  to  a  prosperity? 
which  gives  them  an  interest  in  public  order.     There  w 
also  a  general  diffusion  of  property,  the  result  of  unfet- 
tered industry,  which  forms  a  general  motive  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  lawi.  It  sboalfl  be  added,  that  the  domestic 
Futues  and  religious  sentiraentSy  which  in  a  Christian 
country  spread  through  all  ranks,  and  spread  more  widely 
among,  the  industrious  than  the  idle,  u^e  powerful  checks 
on  the  passions,  strong  barriers  against  civil  convulsion. 
Idleness,  rather  than  toil,  makes  the  turbulent  partisan. 
Whoever  knows  the  state  of  society  in  the  Free  States, 
can  testify,  that  the  love  of  liberty,  pride  in  our  free 
institutions,  and  jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere  more 
active  than  in  those  veiy  classes  which  in  a  slave^olding 
country  are  reduced  to  servitude.  Undoubtedly  the 
jealousies,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  the  laboring  por- 
tion of  the  community  may  work  evil,  and  even  ruin  to 
the  state ;  and  so  may  the  luxury,  the  political  venality, 
the  gambling  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  cupidity,  to  be 
found  in  other  ranks  or  conditions.  If  freedom  most 
be  denied  wherever  it  will  be  endangered,  then  eveiy 
class  in  society  must  be  reduced  to  slavety. 

Free  institutions  rest  on  two  great  political  virtues, 
the  love  of  liber^  and  tbe  love  <^  order.  The  slave* 
holder  (I  mean  the  slave-bolder  by  choice)  is  of  neces* 
sity  more  or  less  wanting  in  both.  How  plain  is  it,  that 
no  man  can  love  liberty  with  a  true  love,  who  has  the 
heart  to  wrest  it  from  others  I  Attachment  to  freedom 
does  not  consist  in  spumii^  bdignantly  a  yoke  prepared 
for  our  own  necks ;  for  this  is  done  even  by  the  savage 
and  the  beast  of  prey.  It  is  a  moral  sentiment,  an  im* 
partial  desire  and  choice,  that  others  as  well  as  ourselves 
may  be  protected  from  every  wrong,  may  be  exempted 
from  every  unjust  restraint.  Shcve*holding,  when  per- 
petuated seI6shly  and  from  choice,  is  at  open  war  with 
this  generous  principle.  It  is  a  plain,  habitual  contempt 
of  human  rights,  and  of  course  impdrs  that  sense  of 
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their  sanctity^  which  is  their  best  protection.  It  oflers^ 
every  day  and  hour,  a  precedent  of  usurpation  to  the 
ambitious.  It  creates  a  caste  with  despotic  povrers; 
and  under  such  guardians  is  liberty  peculiarly  secure  ? 
It  creates  a  burning  zeal  for  the  rights  of  a  privileged 
class,  but  not  for  the  Rights  of  Men.  These  the  volun- 
tary slave-holder  casts. down  by  force  ;  and,  in  the  chang- 
es of  human  affairs,  the  time  may  not  be  distant,  when 
he  will  learn,  that  force,  accustomed  to  triumph  over 
right,  is  prone  to  leap  every  bound,  and  to  make  the 
proud  as  well  as  abject  stoop  to  its  sway. 

Slavery  is  also  hostile  to  the  love  of  order,  which,  io 
union  with  the  love  of  liberty,  is  the  great  support  of 
free  institutions.     Slave-holding  in  a  republic  tends  di- 
rectly to  lawlessness.     It  gives  the  habit  of  command, 
not  of  obedience.     The  absolute  master  b  not  likely 
to  distinguish  himself  by  subjection  to  the  civil  power. 
The  substitution  of  passion  and  self-will  for  law,  is  no- 
where so  common  as  in  the  Slave-holding  States.     In 
these  it  is  thought  honorable  to  rely  on  one's  own  arm, 
rather  than  on  the  magistrate,  for  the  defence  of  many 
rights.      In  some,  perhaps  many,  districts,  the  chief 
peace-officer  seems  to  be  the  weapon  worn  as  part  of 
the  common  dress  ;  and  the  multitude  seem  to  be  more 
awed  by  one  another^s  passions,  than  by  the  authority 
of  the  state.      Such  communities  have  no  pledge  of 
stable  liberty.      Reverence  for  the  laws,  as  manifes- 
tations of  the  public  will,  is  the  very  spirit  of  free  in- 
stitutions.    Does  this  spirit  find  its  best  nutriment  in 
the  habits  and  feelings  generated  by  slavery  ? 

Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix  up  with  free  insti- 
tutions. It  cannot  but  endanger  them.  It  is  a  patten 
for  every  kind  of  wrong.     The  slave  brings  insecurity 
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on  the  free.  Whoever  holds  one  human  being  in  bond- 
age, invites  others  to  plant  the  foot  on  his  own  neck. 
Thanks  to  Ood,  not  one  human  being  can  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  liberties  of  a  people  ought  to  trem- 
ble, until  every  man  is  free.  Tremble  they  will.  Their 
true  foundation  is  sapped  by  the  legalized  degradation 
of  a  single  innocent  man  to  slavery.  That  foundation 
is  impartial  justice,  is  respect  for  human  nature,  is  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  every  human  being. 

I  have  endeavoured,  m  these  remarks,  to  show  the 
hostility  between  slavery  and  free  institutions.  K,  how- 
ever, I  err,  if  these  institutions  cannot  stand  without 
slavery  for  their  foundation,  then  I  say.  Let  them  fall. 
Then  they  ought  to  be  buried  m  perpetual  ruins.  Then 
the  name  of  republicanbm  ought  to  become  a  by-word 
and  reproach  among  the  nations.  Then  monarchy,  lim- 
ited as  it  is  in  England,  is  mcomparably  better  and  hap- 
{ner  than  our  more  popular  forms.  Then  despotism,  as 
it  exists  in  Prussia,  where  equal  laws  are  in  the  main 
admmistered  widi  impartiality,  ought  to  be  preferred. 
A  republican  government,  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of 
half  or  more  than  half  of  a  people,  by  stripping  them  of 
their  most  sacred  rights,  by  degrading  them  to  a  brutal 
condition,  would  cost  too  much.  A  freedom  so  tainted 
with  wrong  ought  to  be  our  abhorrence.  They,  whc 
tell  us  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  condition  of  a  republic, 
do  not  justify  the  former,  but  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
reiMx>bation  on  the  latter.  If  they  speak  trudi,  we  are 
bound  as  a  people  to  seek  more  just  and  generous  insti- 
tutions, under  which  the  rights  of  all  will  be  secure. 

I  have  now  placed  before  the  reader  the  chief  evils 
of  slavery.     We  are  told,  however,  that  these  are  not 
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without  midgatioji,  that  shvery  has  advantages  which 
do  much  to  counterbalance  its  wrongs  and  pains.  Not 
a  few  are  partiaUy  reconciled  to  the  institution  by  the 
language  of  confidence  in  which  its  benefits  are  some- 
iimes  announced.  I  shall  therefore  dose  this  chapter 
with  a  very  brief  consideration  of  what  are  thought  to 
be  the  advantages  of  slavery. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  slave  does  less  work  than 
the  free  laborer ;  he  bears  a  lighter  burden  than  liberty 
would  lay  on  him.  Perhaps  this  is  generally  true ;  yet, 
when  circumstances  promise  profit  to  the  master  fixim 
the  imposition  of  excessive  labor,  the  slave  is  not  spared. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  terrible  waste  of  lile  amopg  the 
over-worked  cultivators,  required  large  supplies  fifom 
Africa  to  keep  up  the  failing  population.  In  this  coun^ 
try  it  i^  probably  true,  that  the  slave  works  less  tlpan  the 
free  laborer ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  his 
work  is  lighter.  For  what  is  it  that  lightens  toil  ?  I| 
is  Hope ;  it  is  Love  ;  it  i^  Strong  Motive.  That  labor 
is  light  which  we  do  fi-om  the  heart,  to  which  a  great 
good  quickens  us,  which  is  to  better  our  lot.  That  la- 
bor IS  light  which  is  to  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer  ouf 
homes,  to  give  instruction  to  our  chSdren,  to  solace 
the  declining  years  of  a  parent,  to  give  tQ  our  gratefiii 
and  generous  sentiments  the  means  of  exertion.  Goeet 
effort  from  great  motives  is  the  best  definition  of  a  happy 
life.  The  easiest  labor  is  a  burden  to  bun  whq  has  no 
motive  for  perforn^ng  it.  How  wearisome  is  the  task 
imposed  by  another,  ^nd  wiongfully  impeded  !  The 
slave  cannot  easily  be  made  to  do  a  freeman's  work ; 
and  why  ?  Because  he  wants  a  freeman's  spirit,  because 
the  spring  of  labor  is  impaired  within  i^m^  because  he 
worlffl  as  a  machine,  not  a  free  agent.    The  ceippulBiony 
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under  which  he  toils  for  another,  takes  from  labor  its 
sweetness,  makes  the  daily  round  of  life  arid  and  dull, 
noakes  escape  from  toil  the  chief  interest  of  life. 

We  are  further  told,  that  the  slave  is  freed  from  all 
care,  that  he  is  sure  of  future  support,  that  when  old 
he  is  not  dismissed  to  the  poor-house,  but  fed  and  shel- 
tered in  his  own  hut.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  violating  the  great  laws 
and  essential  rights  of  our  nature.  The  slave,  we  are 
told,  has  no  care,  his  future  is  provided  for.  Yet  God 
created  him  to  provide  for  the  future,_  to  take  care  of 
his  own  happiness  ;  and  he  cannot  be  freed  from  this 
care  without  injury  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Why  has  God  given  foresight  and  power  over  the  fu- 
ture, but  to  be  used  ?  Is  it  a  blessing  to  a  rational 
creature  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  which  chains  his 
faculties  to  the  present  moment,  which  leaves  nothing 
before  him  to  rouse  the  intellect  or  touch  the  heart  ? 
Be  it  also  remembered,  that  the  same  provision,  which 
relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety,  cuts  him  off  from  hope. 
The  future  is  not,  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres  of  pov- 
erty, nor  is  it  brightened  by  images  of  joy.  It  stretches 
before  him  sterile,  monotonous,  expanding  into  no  re- 
freshing verdure,  and  sending  no  cheering  whisper  of 
a  better  lot. 

It  is  true  that  the  free  laborer  may  become  a  pauper  ; 
and  so  may  the  free  rich  man,  both  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  Still,  our  capitalists  never  dream  of  flying  to 
slavery  as  a  security  against  the  almshouse.  Freedom 
undoubtedly  has  its  perils.  It  offers  nothing  to  the  sloth- 
ful and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to  seek  their 
own  good  in  their  own  way,  some  of  all  classes  fail  from 
t^ice,  some  from  incapacity,  some  from  misfortune.  AO 
8« 
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classes  will  fiinush  members  to  ifae  body  of  tbe  poor* 
But  in  this  countiy  the  number  b  small,  and!  ouglit  con- 
stantly to  decrease.  Tbe  evil,  however  lamentable,  is 
not  so  remediless  and  spreading  as  to  furnish  a  modve 
for  reducing  half  tbe  population  to  chains.  Benevo- 
lence does  much  to  mitigate  it.  The  best  minds  aire 
inquiring  how  it  may  be  prevented,  diminished,  removed. 
It  is  giving  excitement  to  a  philanthropy  which  creates 
out  of  misfortune  new  bonds  of  union  between  man  aod 
man. 

Our  slave*hoIding  brethren,  who  tell  us  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  is  better  than  that  of  the  free  laborer 
at  the  North,  talk  ignorantly  and  rashly.     They  do  not, 
cannot  know,  what  to  us  is  matter  of  daily  observation, 
diat  from  the  families  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics  have 
sprung  our  most  distinguished  men,  men  who  have  done 
most  for  science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and  freedom ; 
and  that  the  noblest  spirits  among  us  would  have  been 
lost  to  their  country  and  mankind,  had  the  laboring  class 
here  been  doomed  to  slavery.     They  do  not  know, 
what  we  rejoice  to  tell  them,  that  this  class  partakes 
largely  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  whole  community ; 
that  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  are  multi- 
plying to  the  laborious  as  fast  as  to  the  opulent;  that 
our  most  distinguished  citizens  meet  them  as  brethr^, 
and  communicate  to  them  in  public  discourses  their  own 
most  important  acquisitions.     Undoubtedly,  the  Cbiis* 
tian,  republican  spirit  is  not  working,  even  here,  as  it 
should.     The  more  improved  and  prosperous  classes 
have  not  yet  learned,  that  it  is  their  great  mission  to  ele- 
vate morally  and  intellectually  the  less  advanced  chsses 
of  the  community  ;  but  the  great  truth  is  more  and  more 
recognised,  and  accordingly  a  n^w  era  noay  be  said  to 
be  opening  on  society. 
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It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  i£  not  to  be  com- 
{Mred  to  the  free  laborer  at  the  North,  is  in  a  happier 
condition  than  the  Irish  peasantry.  Let  this  be  granted. 
Let  the  security  of  tlie  peasant's  domestic  relations,  let 
his  church  and  his  school-house,  and  his  faint  hope  of 
a  better  lot  pass  for  notbbg.  Because  Ireland  is  suf- 
fering from  the  misgovemment  and  oppression  of  ages, 
does  it  follow  that  a  less  grinding  oppression  is  a  good  ? 
Besides,  are  not  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknowledged  i 
Is  not  British  legislation  laboring  to  restore  her  pros- 
perity ?  Is  it  not  true,  that,  whilst  the  slave's  lot  admits 
DO  important  change,  the  most  enlightened  minds  are 
at  work  to  confer  on  the  Irish  peasant  the  blessings  of 
education,  of  equal  laws,  of  new  springs  to  exertion,  of 
new  sources  of  wealth  ?  Other  men>  however  fallen, 
may  be  lifted  up.  An  immovable  weight  presses  on 
the  slave. 

But  still  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gay.  He  is  not 
as  wretched  as  our  theories  teach.  After  his  toil,  he 
sings,  be  dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an  exhausted 
frame  or  gloomy  spirit.  The  slave  happy !  Why,  then, 
contend  for  rights  ?  Why  follow  with  beating  hearts 
the  struggles  of  the  patriot  for  freedom  ?  Why  canonize 
the  martyr  to  freedom  f  The  slave  happy  !  Then  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive  attri- 
butes of  a  man  ;  in  darkening  intellect  and  conscience ; 
in  quenching  generous  sentiments ;  in  servility  of  spirit ; 
in  living  under  a  whip ;  in  having  neither  property  nor 
rights ;  in  holding  wife  and  child  at  another's  pleasure  ; 
in  toilbg  without  hope  ;  m  living  widiout  an  end  !  The 
slave,  indeed,  has  his  pleasures.  His  animal  nature 
survives  the  injury  to  his  rational  and  moral  powers ; 
and  ever}*  animal  has  its  enjoyments.     The  kindness 
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of  Providence  allows  no  human  being  to  be  wholly  di- 
vorced from  good.  The  lamb  frolics ;  the  dog  leaps 
for  joy ;  the  bird  fills  the  air  with  cheerful  harmony ; 
and  the  slave  spends  his  holyday  in  laughter  and  the 
dance.  Thanks  to  Him  who  never  leaves  himself  with- 
out witness  ;  who  cheers  even  the  desert  with  spots 
of  verdure  ;  and  opens  a  fountain  of  joys  in  the  most 
withered  heart !  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  con- 
template the  occasional  gayety  of  the  slave  without  some 
mixture  of  painful  thought.  He  is  gay,  because  he  has 
not  learned  to  think  ;  because  he  is  too  fallen  to  feel 
his  wrongs  ;  because  he  wants  just  self-respect.  We 
are  grieved  by  the  gayety  of  the  insane.  There  is  a 
sadness  in  the  gayety  of  him  whose  lightness  of  heart 
would  be  turned  to  bitterness  and  indignation,  were  one 
ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

That  there  are  those  among  the  free,  who  are  more 
wretched  than  slaves,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  just  as  there 
is  incomparably  greater  misery  among  men  than  among 
brutes.  The  brute  never  knows  the  agony  of  a  human 
spirit  torn  by  remorse,  or  wounded  in  its  love.  But 
would  we  cease  to  be  human,  because  our  capacity  for 
suffering  increases  with  the  elevation  of  our  nature  ?  All 
blessings  may  be  perverted,  and  the  greatest  perverted 
most.  Were  we  to  visit  a  slave-country,  undoubtedly 
the  most  miserable  human  beings  would  be  found  among 
the  free  ;  for  among  them  the  passions  have  wider  sweep, 
and  the  power  they  possess  may  be  used  to  their  own 
ruin.  Liberty  is  not  a  necessity  of  happiness.  It  is 
only  a  means  of  good.  It  is  a  trust  which  may  be 
abused.  Are  all  such  trusts  to  be  cast  away  ?  Are 
they  not  the  greatest  gifts  of  Heaven  ? 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  often  manifests  affectioo 
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his  FQtMrp.  I  will  Bol  endeavoMr  to  explain  this,  by  say-* 
ifig  that  the  inaster'b  abeeace  places  the  slave  under  the 
OTevseer*  Not  will  I  object,  that  the  slave's  propensity 
ID  steal  from  his  master,  his  need  of  the  whip  to  urge 
Urn  to  toil,  and  the  dread  of  insurrection  which  he  in- 
spires, are  signs  o£  any  thing  but  love.  There  is>  un« 
doubtedly,  much  more  afiection  in  this  relation  than 
eouid  be  expected.  Of  all  races  of  men,  the  African 
is  the  mildest  and  moat  susceptible  of  attachment.  He 
loves,  where  the  European  would  hate.  He  watches 
the  Ue  of  a  maaler,  whom  the  North  American  Indian, 
in  like  circumstances,  would  stab  to  the  heart.  The 
African  is  affectioDate.  Is  this  a  reason  for  holding  him 
b  cbaina  ?  We  cannot,  however,  think  of  this  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  slavery  with  unmixed  pleasure.  It 
is  the  curse  of  slavery,  that  it  can  touch  nothing  which 
it  does  not  debase*  Even  love,  that  sentiment  given  us 
by  God  to  be  the  germ  of  a  divine  virtue,  becomes  in 
the  slave  a  weakness,  almost  a  degradation.  His  afiec- 
liona  bee  much  of  their  beauty  and  dignity.  He  ou^t, 
indeed,  to  feel  benevolence  toward  his  master ;  but  to 
attach  himself  to  a  naan  who  keeps  h^  in  the  dust  and 
denies  him  the  rights  of  a  maa;  to  be  grateful  and  de-^ 
rated  to  one  who  extorts  his  toil  and  debaaea  him  iato 
a  chattel ;  thia  has  a  taint  of  servility,  wUch  makes  ua 
grieve  whilst  we  admhe.  However,  we  would  not  di- 
miiusb  the  attaohment  of  the  slave.  He  is  the  happier 
for  Im  generosity.  Let  hhn  love  his  master,  and  let 
the  nviater  win  love  by  kindnesa.  We  only  say,  let  not 
this  manifestation  of  a  generous  nature  in  the  slave  be 
turned  against  him.  Let  it  not  be  made  an  answer  to 
aa  capof  ition  of  hia  wroi^.  Luet  it  not  be^  used  asi  n 
weapon  for  his  perpetual  degradation. 
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But  the  slore,  we  are  told,  is  tau^t  ReKgbn.  TUs 
is  the  most  cheering  sound  which  conies  to  us  from  the 
land  of  bondage.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  that  any 
portion  of  the  slaves  are  instructed  in  that  truth,  which 
gives  inward  freedom.  They  hear  at  least  one  voice 
of  deep,  genuine  love,  the  voice  of  Christ ;  and  read  in 
his  cross  what  all  other  things  hide  from  them,  the  un- 
utterable worth  of  their  spiritual  nature.  This  portion, 
however,  is  small.  The  greater  part  are  still  buried  in 
heathen  ignorance.  Besides,  religion,  though  a  great 
good,  can  hardly  exert  its  full  power  on  the  slave.  Will 
it  not  be  taught  to  make  him  obedient  to  his  master, 
rather  than  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  ?  Is 
slavery,  which  tends  so  proverbially  to  debase  the  mind, 
the  preparation  for  spiritual  truth  ?  Can  the  slave  com- 
prehend the  principle  of  Love,  the  essential  principle 
of  Christianity,  when  he  hears  it  from  the  lips  of  those 
whose  relations  to  him  express  injustice  and  selfishness  ? 
But  suppose  him  to  receive  Christianity  in  its  purity, 
and  to  feel  all  its  power.  Is  this  to  reconcile  us  to 
slavery  ?  Is  a  being,  who  can  understand  the  sublimest 
truth  which  has  ever  entered  the  human  mind,  who  can 
love  and  adore  God,  who  can  conform  himself  to  the 
celestial  virtue  of  the  Saviour,  for  whom  that  Saviour 
died,  to  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose  repentance  now 
gives  joy  in  heaven,  —  is  such  a  being  to  be  held  as 
property,  driven  by  force  as  the  bnito,  and  denied  the 
rights  of  man  by  a  fellow-creature,  by  a  professed  dis- 
ciple of  the  just  and  merciful  Saviour  ?  Has  he  a  reli- 
gious nature,  and  dares  any  one  hold  him  as  a  slave  ? 

I  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  eviis  of  slav- 
ery, and  have  shown  how  little  they  are  mitigated  by 
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wlat  are  thought  its  advantages.  In  this  whole  dis- 
cussion I  have  cautiously  avoided  quoting  particular  ex- 
amples of  its  baneful  influences.  I  have  not  brought 
together  accounts  of  horrible  cruelty  which  come  to  us 
from  the  South.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  slavery,  to  evils  bound  up  m  iu  very  na- 
ture,  which,  as  long  as  man  is  man,  cannot  be  separated 
iirom  it.  That  these  evils  are  unmixed,  I  do  not  say. 
More  or  less  of  good  may  oftoi  be  found  in  connexion 
with  them.  No  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  make 
the  life  of  a  human  being  wholly  evil,  or  cut  off  every 
means  of  improvement.  God's  benevolence  triumphs 
over  all  the  perverseness  and  folly  of  man's  devices. 
He  sends  a  cheering  beam  into  the  darkest  abode.  The 
slave  has  his  hours  of  exhihration.  His  hut  occasion* 
ally  rings  with  thoughdess  mutfa.  Among  this  class, 
too,  there  are  and  must  be,  occasionally,  higher  pleas* 
ures.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  and  in  some 
slaves  there  is  a  happy  nature  which  no  condition  can 
destroy,  just  as  among  children  we  find  some  whom  the 
worst  education  cannot  spoil.  The  African  is  so  affec* 
tionate,  imitative,  and  docile,  that  in  favorable  circum- 
stances he  catches  much  that  is  good  ;  and  accordingly 
the  influence  of  a  wise  and  kind  master  wUl  be  seen  in 
the  very  countenance  and  bearbg  of  his  slaves.  Among 
this  degraded  people,  there  are,  occasionally,  examples 
of  superior  intelligence  and  virtue,  showing  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  opinion  that  they  are  incapable  of  filling 
a  higher  rank  than  slavery,  and  showing  that  human  na- 
ture is  too  generous  and  hardy  to  be  wholly  destroyed 
in  the  most  unpropitious  state.  We  also  witness  in  this 
class,  and  very  often,  a  superior  physical  developement, 
a  grace  of  fonn  and  motion,  which  almost  extorts  a 
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feeling  approadung  reqiect.  I  mem  not  to  affitm^  tlMft 
slavery  excludes  all  good,  for  human  life  cannot  long 
endure  under  the  privation  of  every  thing  hi^py  and  im> 
proving.  I  have  spoken  of  its  natural  teodencies  and 
results.     These  are  wholly  and  only  evil« 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  replied  to  the  views  mcfW 
given  of  slavery,  that  persons  living  at  a  distance  from 
it  cannot  comprehend  it,  that  its  true  character  can  be 
learned  only  from  those  who  know  it  practically,  and  are 
familiar  with  its  operations.  To  this  I  will  aot  reply^ 
that  I  have  seen  it  near  at  haad.  It  is  sufficient  to  te* 
ply,  that  men  may  lose  the  power  of  seeing  an  object 
fairly,  by  bebg  too  near  as  well  as  by  being  too  remote. 
The  slave-holder  is  to6  familiar  with  slavery  to  under- 
stand it.  To  be  educated  in  injustice  is  afanost  neces* 
sarily  to  be  blinded  by  it  more  or  less.  To  exercise 
usurped  power  from  birth  is  the  surest  way  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  right  and  a  good.  The  slave-holder  tells  us,  that 
he  only  can  mstruct  us  about  slavery.  But  suppose 
that  we  wished  to  learn  the  true  character  of  despotism ; 
should  we  go  to  the  palace,  and  take  the  despot  as  ouy 
teacher  ?  Should  we  pay  much  heed  to  his  assurance, 
that  he  alone  could  understand  the  character  of  absolute 
power,  and  that  we  in  a  republic  could  know  notUng  of 
the  condition  of  men  subjected  to  irresponsibie  will  ? 
The  sad  influence  of  slavery,  in  darkening  the  mind 
which  is  perpetually  conversant  with  it,  is  disclosed  to 
us  in  the  recent  attempts  made  at  the  South  to  represent 
tliis  institution  as  a  good.  Freemen,  who  would  sooner 
die  than  resign  their  rights,  talk  of  the  happiness  of 
^ose  irom  whom  every  right  is  wrested.  They  talk  of 
the  slave  as  '^  property,"  with  the  same  confidence  as 
if  this  W9re  the  holiest  ohiim.    This  is  one  of  the  momH 
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fill  effects  of  slarery.  It  darkens  the  moral  sense  of  tlie 
master.  And  can  men,  whose  position  is  so  unfavora- 
ble to  just,  impartial  judgment,  expect  us  to  acquiesce 
in  their  views  ? 

There  is  another  reply.  If  the  Slave-holding  States 
expect  us  to  admit  their  views  of  this  mstitution,  they 
must  allow  it  to  be  freely  discussed  among  themselves. 
Of  what  avail  is  their  testimony  in  favor  of  slavery, 
when  not  a  tongue  is  allowed  to  say  a  word  m  its  con- 
demnation ?  Of  what  use  is  the  press,  when  it  can 
publish  only  on  one  side?^  In  large  portions  of  the 
Slave-holding  States,  freedom  of  speech  on  this  subject 
b  at  an  end.  Whoever  should  publish  among  them 
the  sentiments  respecting  slavery,  which  are  universally 
adopted  through  the  civilized  world,  would  put  his  life 
in  jeopardy,  would  probably  be  flayed  or  hung.  On 
this  great  subject,  which  affects  vitally  their  peace  and 
prosperity,  their  moral  and  political  interests,  no  phi- 
lanthropist, who  has  come  to  the  truth,  can  speak  liis 
mind.  Even  the  minister  of  rdigion,  who  feels  the  hos-^ 
tility  between  slavery  and  Christianity,  dares  not  speak. 
His  caUing  might  not  save  him  from  popular  rage.  Thus 
slavery  avenges  itself.  It  brings  .the  masters  under  des- 
potism. It  takes  away  that  liberty  which  a  freeman 
prizes  as  life,  liberty  of  speech.  All  this,  we  are  told, 
is  necessary,  and  so  it  may  be  ;  but  an  institution  impos- 
ing such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a  good  :  and  one  thing  is 
plain ;  the  testimony  of  men  placed  under  such  restraints 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  received.  We  have  better 
sources  of  knowledge.  We  have  the  testimony  of  ages, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  unchangeable  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  These  assure  us  that  slavery  is  ^'  evil,  and 
evil  continually." 

VOL.    II.  9 
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I  ought  not  to  close  this  head  without  acknowled^og, 
(what  I  cheerfully  do,)  that  in  many  cases  the  kindness 
of  masters  does  much  for  the  mitigation  of  slavery. 
Could  it  be  rendered  harmless,  the  efforts  of  many 
would  not  be  spared  to  make  it  so.  It  is  evil,  not 
through  any  singular  corruption  in  the  slave-holder, 
but  from  its  own  nature,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
make  it  a  good.-  It  is  evil,  not  because  it  exists  on  this 
or  that  spot.  Were  it  planted  at  the  North,  it  might 
become  a  greater  curse,  more  hardening  and  depraving, 
than  it  now  proves  under  a  /nilder  sky.  It  is  not  of  the 
particular  form  of  slavery  in  this  country  that  I  complain. 
I  am  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  here  comparatively  mild ; 
that  on  many  plantations  no  abuses  exist,  but  such  as 
are  inseparable  from  its  very  nature.  The  mischief  lies 
in  its  very  nature.  ^^  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  6gs  of  thistles."  An  institution  so  founded  in  wrong, 
so  imbued  with  injustice,  cannot  be  made  a  good.  It 
cannot,  like  other  institutions,  be  perpetuated  by  being 
improved.  To  improve  it,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  its 
subversion.  Every  melioration  of  the  slave's  lot  is  a 
step  toward  freedom.  Slavery  is  thus  radically,  essen- 
tially evil.  Every  good  man  should  earnestly  pray,  and 
use  every  virtuous  influence,  that  an  institution  so  bli^t- 
mg  to  human  nature  may  be  brought  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  ¥• 


SCRIPTURE. 


Attempts  are  often  made  to  support  slaverjr  hj  the 
authority  of  Rerehtion.  "  Slavery,"  it  is  said,  "  is 
allowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  condemned  m 
Ae  New.  Paul  commands  slaves  to  obey.  He  com- 
n)ands  masters,  not  to  release  their  slaves,  but  to  treat 
tfaem  justly.  Therefore  slavery  is  right,  is  sanctified 
by  (>od's  Word."  In  this  age  of  the  world,  and  amidst 
the  ligiht  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  true  bterpre- 
tation  of  the  Scriptures,  such  reasoning  hardly  deserves 
notice.     A  few  words  only  will  be  offered  in  reply. 

Thb  reasoning  proves  too  much.  If  usages,  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  and  not  forbidden  in  the 
New,  are  right,  then  our  moral  code  will  undergo  a 
sad  deterioration.  Polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  Is- 
raelites, was  the  practice  of  the  holiest  men,  and  was 
common  and  licensed  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  But 
die  Apostles  nowhere  condemn  it,  nor  was  the  renun- 
ciation of  it  made  an  essential  condition  of  admission 
into  the  Christian  church.  It  is  true,  that  in  one  pas- 
sage Christ  has  condemned  it  by  implication.  But  is 
not  slavery  condemned  by  stronger  implication,  in  the 
many  passages  which  make  the  new  religion  to  consist 
in  serving  one  another,  and  in  doing  to  others  what  we 
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would  that  they  should  do  to  ourselves  ?  Why  may  not 
Scripture  be  used  to  stock  our  houses  with  wives  as 
well  as  with  slaves  ? 

Again.  Paul  is  said  to  sanction  slavery*  Let  us  now 
ask,  What  was  slavery  in  the  age  of  Paul  ?  It  was 
the  slavery,  not  so  much  of  black  as  of  white  men,  not 
merely  of  barbarians,  but  of  Greeks,  not  merely  of  the 
ignorant  and  debased,  but  of  die  virtuous,  educated,  and 
refined.  Piracy  and  conquest  were  the  chief  means  of 
supplying  the  slave-market,  and  they  heeded  neither 
obtiracter  nor  condition.  Sometimes  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  of  a  cq>tuved  city  was  sold  into  bond- 
ilge,  .sometimes  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem. 
N<^le  and  royal  families,  the  rich  and  great,  the  learned 
and  powerful,  th^  philosopher  and  poet,  the  wisest  and 
best  men,  were  condemned :  to  the  chain.  Such  was 
ancient  slavey*  And  this,  we  are  tdd,  is  allowed  and 
confirmed  by  the  word  of  God ! .  Had  Napoleon,  on 
capturing  Berlin  or  Vienna,  doomed  most  or  the  whole 
of  their  inhabitants  to  bondage ;  bad  hp  seized  on  vener- 
able matrons,  the  nootb^s  of  illustrious  men,  who  were 
vepositig,  after  virtuous  lives,  in  the  bosom  of  grateful 
families ;  had  he  sei^d  on  the  delicate,  refined,  beau* 
tiful  young  woman,  whose  education  had  prepared  her 
to  grace  the  sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  her,  and 
over  all  whose  fHTOspects  the  freshest  hopes  and  most 
gk>wiiig  imaginations  of  early  life  were  breathed ;  had  ha 
seized  on  die  minister  of  teligion,  the  man  of  science, 
the  man  of  genius,  the  sage,  the  guides  of  the  world ; 
had  he  scattered  these  throqgb  the  slave-markets  of  the 
world,  and  transferred  them  to  the  highest  bidders  at 
public  aucUon,  the  men  to  be  converted  into  instruments 
of  slavish  toil,  the  women  into  mstruments  of  lust,  and 
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both  to  endore  whatever  indignities  and  tortures  absolute 
power  can-inflict ;  we  should  then  have  had  a  pictwe, 
in  the  present  age,  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  Paul.  Such  slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Aposde !  Such,  we  are  told,  he  pionounced  to  be 
morally  right !  Had  Napoleon  sent  some  cai^oes  of 
these  victims  to  these  shores,  we  might  have  bouglit 
them,  and  degraded  the  noblest  beings  to  our  lowest 
uses,  and  might  have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  inno- 
cence !  Were  an  infidel  to  bring  this  charge  against  the 
Apostle,  we  should  say  that  he  was  laboring  m  his  voca- 
tion ;  but  that  a  professed  Christian  should  so  insuh  this 
sainted  philanthropist,  this  martyr  to  truth  and  benevo- 
lence, is  a  sad  proof  of  the  power  of  slavery  to  blind 
its  supporters  to  the  plainest  truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle,  had  so  penetrated 
society,  was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  it,  and  the 
materials  of  servile  war  were  so  abundant,  that  a  religion, 
preaclung  fi'eedom  to  the  slave,  would  have  shaken  the 
social  fabric  to  its  foundation,  and  would  have  armed 
against  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  Paul  did 
not  then  assail  the  institution.  He  satisfied  himself  with 
spreading  principles,  which,  however  slowly,  could  not 
but  work  its  destruction.  He  commanded  Philemon  to 
receive  his  fugitive  slave,  Onesimus,  '^  not  as  a  slave, 
but  above  a  slave,  as  a  brother  beloved ; "  and  he  com- 
manded masters  to  give  to  their  sbves  that  which  waa 
^^jv8t  and  equaV^;  thus  asserting  for  the  slave  the  rights 
of  a  Christian  and  a  Man ;  and  how,  in  his  circum* 
stances,  he  could  have  done  more  for  the  subversion  of 
slavery,  I  do  not  see. 

Let  me  ofier  mother  remark.  The  perversion  of 
Scripture  to  the  support  of  slavory  is  singularly  inexcus* 
9* 
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able  in  this  cotuitry.  Paul  not  only  comnuuoded  slaFes 
to  obey  their  masters.  He  delivered  these  4)rece|Ms : 
^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  h^tier  powers. 
For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that*  be 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  they 
that  resist  skill  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  This 
passage  was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  teaches 
passive  obedience  to  despodsm  more  strongly  than  any 
text  teaches  the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  Accordin^y,  it 
has  been  quoted  for  ages  by  the  supporters  of  arbitraiy 
power,  and  made  the  stronghold  of  tyranny.  Did  our 
fathers  acquiesce  in  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of 
this  text  ?  Because  the  first  Christians  w^ere  taught  to 
obey  despotic  rule,  did  our  fathers  feel  as  if  Chris- 
tianity had  stripped  men  of  their  rights  ?  Did  they  ar* 
goe,  that  tyranny  was  to  be  excused,  because  forcible 
appositbn  to  it  is  in  most  cases  wroi^  ?  Did  they  ar- 
gue, that  absolute  power  ceases  to  be:  unjust,  because, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  duty  of  subjects  to  obey  ? 
Did  they  infer  that  bad  institutions  ought  to  be  perpet- 
ual, because  the  subversion  of  them  by  force  will  almost 
always  inflict  greater  evil  than  it  removes  ?  No ;  they 
were  wiser  interpreters  of  God's  Word.  They  believed 
that  despotism  was  a  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  general 
obligation  upon  its  subjects  to  obey ;  and  that  whenever 
a  whole  people  shotdd  so  feel  the.  wrong  as  to  demand 
ks  removal,  Ibe  time  for  r^noviag  it  had  fully  come* 
Bnch  is  the  school  ih  which  we  here  have  been  brought 
iip.  To  lis,  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  that  it  teaches  human  brotherhood  and 
Ikvors  human  rights  ;  itod  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or 
three  passages,  which  adodit  diffisrent  constructions,  we 
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ohains  for  those  whom  it  came  to  make  free. 

It  is  a  pkm  rule  of  Scriptural  criticism,  that  partiott* 
Jar  texts  shotdd  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general 
tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  And  what  is  the  gen- 
eral, the  perpetual  teaching  of  Christianity  in  regard  to 
social  duty  ?  ^^  All  things  whatsoeyer  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the 
kw  and  the  prophets."  Now  does  not  every  man  feel, 
that  nothing,  nothing,  could  induce  him  to  consent  to 
be  a  slave  ?  Does  he  not  feel,  that,  if  reduced  to  thia 
abject  lot,  his  whole  nature,  his  reason,  conscience, 
affections,  would  cry  out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of 
calamities  and  wrongs  ?  Can  he  pretend^  then,  that, 
in  holding  others  in  bondage,  be  does  to  his  neighbour 
what  he  would  that  his  neighbour  should  do  to  him  i 
Of  what  avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were  designed  for 
local  and  temporary  use,  when  urged  against  the  vital^ 
essential  spirit,  and  the  plainest  precepts  of  our  religion  ? 

I  close  thb  section  with  a  few  extracts  from  a  recent 
work  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  writers ;  not  that 
I  think  additional  arguments  necessary,  but  because  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  more  successfoHy  used  than 
any  thing  dse  to  reconcile  good  minds  to  slavery. 

^'  This  very  course,  which  the  Grospel  takes  on  thb 
subject,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  could 
have  been  taken  in  order  to  effect  Ae  universal  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  Gospel  was  designed,  not  for  one  race 
or  for  one  time,  but  for  all  races  and  for  all  times.  It 
looked,  not  at  the  abolition  of  this  form  of  evil  for  that 
age  alone,  but  for  its  universal  abolition.  Hence  the 
important  object  of  its  author  was  to  gain  it  a  lodgment 
in  every  part*  of  the  known  world  ;  so  that,  by  its  uni* 
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versal  diffusion  among  aU  clasaes  of  society,  it  mi^ 
quietly  and  peacefully  modify  and  subdue  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  men  ;  and  thus,  without  violence,  work  a  revo- 
lution  in  the  whole  mass  of  mankind.  In  this  manner 
alone  could  its  object,  a  universal  moral  revolution,  have 
been  accomplished.  For  if  it  had  forbidden  the  evil,  • 
instead  of  subvertmg  the  principle^  if  it  had  proclmmed 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  and  taught  slaves  to  resiH 
the  oppression  of  their  masters,  it  would  instantly  have 
arrayed  the  two  parties  in  deadly  hostility  throughout 
the  civilized  world  ;  its  announcement  would  have  been 
the  signal  of  servile  war ;  and  the  very  name  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  have  been  forgotten  amidst  die 
agitations  of  universal  bloodshed.  The  fact,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  Gospel  does  not  forbid  slavery, 
affi>rds  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  mean  to 
prohibit  it ;  much  less  does  it  afford  ground  for  belief 
that  Jesus  Christ  intended  to  authorize  iL 

'^  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  two  grounds  of 
moral  obligation  are  dbtinctly  recognised  in  the  Gospel. 
The  first  is  our  duty  to  man  as  roan;  that  is,  on  the 
ground  of  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each  other; 
die  second  is  our  du^  to  man  as  a  creature  of  God ; 
that  is,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  which  we  all  sus- 
tain to  God.  —  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely upon  this  latter  ground  that  the  slave  b  com- 
manded to  obey  his  master.  It  is  never  urged,  like  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  parents,  because  it  is  rights  but  be- 
cause the  cultivation  of  meekness  and  forbearance  under 
injury  wiD  be  well-pleasing  unto  God.  —  The  manner  in 
which  the  duty  of  servants  or  slaves  is  inculcated,  there- 
fore, affords  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the  Gos- 
pel authorizes  one  man  to  bold  another  in  bondage,  anj 
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more  than  the  command  to  honor  the  king,  when  that 
king  was  Nero,  authorized  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor ; 
or  than  the  command  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  when  one 
is  smitten,  justifies  the  infliction  of  violence  by  an  in- 
jurious man."* 

*  Wayland't  "  Elements  of  Monl  Science,''  fMigee  225  tnd  226.  The 
iisconion  of  Slaverj,  in  the  chapter  from  which  these  eitracts  are  made, 
is  well  worthy  attention. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


MEANS  OF  REMOVING  SLAVERY. 

How  slavery  shall  be  removed,  is  a  question  for  tbs 
slave-holder,  and  one  which  he  alone  can  fully  answer. 
He  alone  has  an  int'mate  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  slaves,  to  which  the  means  of  emanci- 
pation should  be  cajefully  adapted.  General  views  and 
principles  may  and  should  be  suggested  at  a  distance; 
but  the  mode  of  applymg  them  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where  the  evil  exists. 
To  the  slave-holder  belongs  the  duty  of  settling  and 
employing  the  best  methods  of  liberation,  and  to  no 
other.  We  have  no  right  of  interference,  nor  do  we 
desire  it.  We  hold  that  the  dangers  of  emancipation, 
if  such  there  are,  would  be  indefinitely  increased,  were 
the  boon  to  come  to  the  slave  from  a  foreign  hand,  were 
he  to  see  it  forced  on  the  master  by  a  foreign  power. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  slavery  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  friendly  relation  between  master  and 
slave ;  and  to  produce  this,  the  latter  must  see  in  the 
former  his  benefactor  and  deliverer.  His  liberty  must 
seem  to  him  an  expression  of  benevolence  and  regard 
for  his  rights.  He  must  put  confidence  in  his  superiors, 
and  look  to  them  cheerfully  and  gratefully  for  counsel 
and  aid.     Let  him  feel  tlmt  liber^  has  been  wrung 
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from  an  unwiOing  master,  who  would  willingly  re|dace 
the  chain,  aixl  jealousy,  vindictiveness,  and  hatred  would 
spring  up,  to  bli^t  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  his 
new  freedom,  and  to  make  it  a  peril  to  himself  and  all 
around  him.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  emancipation,  though 
so  bestowed,  would  be  better  than  everlasting  bondage  ; 
but  the  responsibility  of  so  conferring  it,  is  one  that  none 
of  us  are  anxious  to  assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  much  from  the  experiment  now 
m  progress  in  the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  work  of  a  foreigp  hand.  The  planters,  especially  of 
Jamaica,  have  opposed  the  mother*country  with  a  per- 
tinaciousness  bordering  on  insanity ;  have  done  much 
to  exasperate  the  slaves,  whose  freedom  they  could  not 
prevent ;  have  done  nothing  to  prepare  them  for  liberty ; 
have  met  them  with  gloom  on  their  countenances,  and 
with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips ;  have  taught  them  to 
look  abroad  for  relief,  and  to  see  in  their  masters  only 
obstructions  to  the  amelioration  of  their  lot.  It  is  pos- 
sible, that,  under  all  these  obstacles,  emancipation  may 
succeed.  God  grant  it  ^uecess  !  If  it  fail,  the  planter 
will  have  brought  the  rum  very  much  on  himself.  Foli* 
cy,  as  well  as  duty,  so  plainly  taught  him  to  take  into 
hb  own  bands  the  work  which  a  superior  power  had 
begun,  to  spare  no  effort,  no  expense,  for  binding  to 
him  by  new  ties  those  who  were  to  throw  off  their  for- 
mer chains,  that  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  his 
conduct,  but  by  supposing  that  his  unhappy  position  as 
a  slave-holder  had  robbed  him  of  his  reason,  as  well  as 
blunted  his  moral  sense. 

In  this  country  no  power  but  that  of  die  Slave*holding 
States  can  remove  the  evil,  and  none  of  us  are  anxious 
to  take  the  o&ce  from  their  hands.     They  alone  can 
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do  it  safely.  Thej  alone  can  determine  and  apply  the 
true  and  sure  means  of  emancipation.  That  such  means 
exist  I  cannot  doubt ;  for  emancipation  has  already  been 
carried  through  successfully*  in  other  countries  ;  and  even 
were  there  no  precedent,  I  should  be  sure,  that,  under 
God's  benevolent  and  righteous  government,  there  could 
not  be  a  necessity  for  holding  human  beings  in  perpetual 
bondage.  This  faith,  however,  is  not  universal.  Many, 
when  they  hear  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  say,  ^'  It  is  bad, 
but  remediless.  There  are  no  means  of  relief."  They 
say,  m  a  despairing  tone,  ^^  Give  us  your  plan  ; "  and 
justify  their  indifference  to  emancipation,  by  what  they 
call  its  hopelessness.  This  state  of  mind  has  induced 
me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing 
slavery  ;  not  that  I  think  of  drawing  up  a  plan  ;  for  to 
this  I  am  necessarily  unequal.  No  individual  so  distant 
can  do  the  work,  to  which  the  whole  intellect  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  South  should  be  summoned*  I  wish 
only  to  suggest  a  few  principles,  which  I  think  would 
ensure  a  happy  result  to  the  benevolent  enterprise,  and 
which  may  help  to  remove  the.  incredulity  of  which  I 
have  complained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  removal  of  slavery  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  great  principle,  that  man  cannot 
rightfully  be  held  as  property,  should  be  admitted  by 
the  slave-holder.  As  to  any  public  forms  of  setting 
forth  this  principle,  they  are  of  little  or  no  moment, 
provided  it  be  received  into  the  mind  and  heart.  The 
slave  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  partaker  of  a  com- 
mon nature,  as  having  the  essential  rights  of  humanity. 
This  great  truth  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  every  wise 
plan  foi  his  relief.  The  cordial  admission  of  it  would 
^ive  a  coisciousness  of  dignity,  of  grander,  to  efforts 
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for  emancipation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  grandeur  in  the 
idea  of  raising  more  than  two  millions  of  human  beings 
to  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights,  to  the  blessings  of 
Chrisiian  civilization,  to  the  means  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment. The  Slave-holding  States  are  called  to  a  nobler 
work  of  benevolence  than  is  committed  to  any  other 
communities.  They  should  comprehend  its  dignity. 
This  they  cannot  do,  till  the  slave  is  truly,  sincerely, 
with  the  mmd  and  heart,  recognised  as  a  Man,  till  be 
ceases  to  be  regarded  as  Property. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  I  intend  that  the  slave 
should  be  immediately  set  free  from  all  his  present  re- 
straints. By  no  means.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my 
thoughts.  The  slave  cannot  rightfully,  and  should  not, 
be  owned  by  the  Individual.  But,  like  every  other  citi- 
zen, he  is  subject  to  the  community,  and  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  continue  all  such  re- 
straints, as  its  own  safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  slave 
demand.  It  would  be  cruelty,  not  kindness,  to  the  lat- 
ter to  give  him  a  freedom,  which  he  is  unprepared  to 
understand  or  enjoy.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  strike  the 
fetters  from  a  man,  whose  first  steps  would  infallibly 
lead  him  to  a  precipice.  The  Slave  should  not  have 
an  owner,  but  he  should  have  a  guardian.  He  needs 
authority,  to  supply  the  lack  of  that  discretion  which  he 
has  not  yet  attained  ;  but  it  should  be  the  authority  of  a 
friend ;  an  official  authority,  conferred  by  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  should  be  responsibleness  to  the  state  ; 
an  authority  especially  designed  to  prepare  its  subjects 
for  personal  freedom.  The  slave  should  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  allowed  to  wander  at  his  will  beyond 
the  plantation  on  which  he  toils ;  and  if  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  work  by  rational  and  natural  motives,  he 
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should  be  obliged  to  labor ;  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  the  vagrant  in  other  communities  is  confined  and 
compelled  to  earn  his  bread.  The  gift  of  liberty  would 
be  a  mere  name,  and  worse  than  nominal,  were  he  to 
be  let  loose  on  society,  under  circumstances  driving  him 
to  crimes,  for  which  he  would  be  condemned  to  severer 
bondage  than  he  had  escaped.  Many  restraints  must 
be  continued ;  but  continued,  not  because  the  colored 
race  are  property,  not  because  they  are  bound  to  live 
and  toil  for  an  owner,  but  solely  and  wholly  because 
their  own  innocence,  security,  and  education,  and  the 
public  order  and  peace,  require  diem,  during  the  present 
mcapacity,  to  be  restrained.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  this  incapacity  is  not  their  fault,  but  their  misfor- 
tune ;  that  not  they,  but  tlie  community,  are  responsible 
for  it ;  and  that  tlie  community,  without  crime,  profit  by 
its  own  wrong.  If  the  government  should  make  any 
distinction  among  the  citizens,  it  should  be  in  behalf  of 
the  injured.  Instead  of  urging  the  past  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  incapacity  which  it  has  induced,  as 
apologies,  or  reasons  for  continuing  the  yoke,  the  com- 
munity should  find  in  these  very  circumstances  new 
obligations  to  effort  for  the  wronged. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument  against  imme- 
diate emancipation,  namely,  that  the  slave  would  not 
support  himself  and  his  children  by  honest  industry; 
that,  having  always  worked  on  compulsion,  he  wiU  not 
work  without  it;  that,  having  always  labored  from  an- 
otlier's  will,  he  will  not  labor  from  his  own  ;  that  there 
is  no  spring  of  exertion  in  his  own  mind ;  that  he  is 
unused  to  forethought,  providence,  and  self-denial,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life  ;  that  freedom  would 
produce  idleness ;   idleness,   want ;   want,  crime ;   and 
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chat  crime,  when  it  should  become  the  habit  of  numbers, 
would  bring  misery,  perhaps  ruin,  not  only  on  the  of- 
fenders, but  the  state.  Here  lies  the  strength  of  the 
ai^uinent  for  continuing  present  restraint.  Give  the 
slaves  disposition  and  power  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  by  honest  industry,  and  complete  emanci- 
pation should  not  be  delayed  one  hour. 

The  great  step,  then,  towards  the  removal  of  slavery 
is  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  self-support.  And  this  work 
seems  attended  with  no  peculiar  difficulty.  The  col- 
ored man  is  not  a  savage,  to  whom  toil  is  torture,  who 
has  centred  every  idea  of  happiness  and  dignity  in  a 
wild  freedom,  who  must  exchange  the  boundless  forest 
for  a  narrow  plantation,  and  bend  his  proud  neck  to  an 
unknown  yoke.  Labor  was  his  first  lesson,  and  he  has 
been  repeating  it  all  his  life.  Can  it  be  a  hard  task  to 
teach  him  to  labor  for  himself,  to  work  from  impulses 
in  his  own  breast  f 

Much  may  be  done  at  once  to  throw  the  slave  on 
himself,  to  accustom  him  to  work  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  support,  to  awaken  forethought,  and  strengthen 
the  habit  of  providing  for  the  future.  On  every  plan- 
tation there  are  slaves,  who  would  do  more  for  wages 
than  from  fear  of  punishment.  There  are  those,  who, 
if  intrusted  with  a  piece  of  ground,  would  support  them- 
selves and  pay  a  rent  m  kind.  There  are  those,  who, 
if  moderate  task-work  were  given  them,  would  gain 
their  whole  subsistence  in  their  own  time.  Now  every 
such  man  ought  to  be  committed  very  much  to  himself. 
It  is  a  crime  to  subject  to  the  whip  a  man  who  can 
be  made  to  toil  from  rational  and  honorable  motives. 
This  partial  introduction  of  freedom  would  form  a  supe- 
rior class  among  the  slaves,  whose  example  would  have 
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immeDse  moral  power  on  those  who  needed  compulsion. 
The  industrious  and  tiiriving  would  give  an  impulse  to 
the  whole  race.  It  is  important  that  the  property,  thus 
earned  by  the  slave,  should  be  made  as  sacred  as  that 
of  any  other  member  of  the  community,  and  for  this 
end  he  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  redress  of  wrongs. 
In  case  of  being  injured  by  his  master  in  this  or  in  any 
respect,  be  should  either  be  set  free,  or,  if  unprepared 
for  liberty,  should  be  transferred  to  another  guardian. 
This  system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties;  but  if  established  and  watched 
over  by  a  community  sincerely  desirous  of  emancipation 
(and  no  other  influence  can  establish  it  here),  it  would 
find  in  public  sentiment,  even  more  than  in  law,  the 
means  of  execution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave  and  fitting  him 
to  act  from  higher  motives  than  compulsion,  a  system 
of  bounties  and  rewards  should  be  introduced.  New 
privileges,  increased  indulgences,  honorable  distinctions, 
expressions  of  respect,  should  b^  awarded  to  the  honest 
and  industrious.  No  people  are  more  alive  to  com- 
mendation and  honorable  distinction  than  the  colored 
race.  Prizes  for  good  conduct,  adapted  to  their  tastes 
and  character,  might  in  a  good  degree  supersede  the 
ksh.  The  object  is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labor  from 
other  motives  than  brutal  compulsion.  Such  motives 
may  easily  be  found,  if  the  end  be  conscientiously  pro- 
posed. 

One  of  the  great  means  of  elevatii^  the  slave,  and 
calling  forth  his  energies,  is  to  place  his  domestic  rela- 
tions on  new  ground.  This  is  essential.  We  wish  him 
to  labor  for  his  family.  Then  he  must  have  a  family 
to  labor  for.     Then  his  wife  and  children  must  be  truly 
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Lis  own.  Then  his  home  must  be  inviolate.  Then 
the  responsibilities  of  a  husband  and  father  must  be  laid 
on  him.  It  is  agreed  that  he  will  be  fit  for  freedom  as 
soon  as  the  support  of  his  family  shall  become  his  habit 
and  his  happiness ;  and  how  can  he  be  brought  to  this 
condition,  as  long  as  he  shall  see  no  sanctity  in  the 
marriage  bond,  as  long  as  he  shall  see  his  wife  and  his 
children  exposed  to  indignity  and  to  sale,  as  long  as 
iheir  support  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  his  care  ?  No 
measure  for  preparing  the  slave  for  liberty  can  be  so 
effectual  as  the  improvement  of  his  domestic  lot.  The 
whole  power  of  religion  should  be  employed  to  impress 
him  with  the  sacredness  and  duties  of  marriage.  The 
chaste  and  the  faithful  in  this  connexion  should  receive 
open  and  strong  marks  of  respect.  They  should  be 
treated  as  at  the  head  of  their  race.  The  husband 
and  wife,  who  prove  false  to  each  other,  and  who  will 
not  labor  for  their  children,  should  be  visited  with  the 
severest  rebuke.  To  create  a  sense  of  domestic  obli- 
gation, to  awaken  domestic  affections,  to  give  the  means 
of  domestic  happiness,  to  fix  deeply  a  conviction  of  the 
indissolubleness  of  marriage,  and  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  parental  relation,  these  are  tlie  essential  means  of 
raising  the  slave  to  a  virtuous  and  happy  freedom.  All 
other  men  labor  for  their  families  ;  and  so  will  the  slave, 
if  the  sentiments  of  a  man  be  cherished  in  his  breast. 
We  keep  him  in  bondage,  because,  if  free,  he  will 
leave  his  wife  and  children  to  want ;  and  this  bondage 
breaks  down  ail  the  feelings  and  habits  which  would 
incite  him  to  toil  for  their  support.  Not  a  step  will  be 
taken  towards  the  preparation  of  the  slave  for  voluntary 
labor,  tilt  his  domestic  rights  be  respected.  The  viola- 
10» 
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tion  of  these  cries  to  God,  more  dian  any  other  evil 
of  his  lot. 

To  carry  this  and  all  other  means  of  improvement 
into  effect,  it  is  essential  that  the  slave  should  no  longer 
be  bought  and  sold.  As  long  as  he  is  made  an  article 
of  merchandise,  he  cannot  be  fitted  for  the  offices  of  a 
man.  He  will  have  litde  motive  to  accumulate  com- 
forts and  ornaments  in  his  hut,  if  at  any  moment  he 
may  be  torn  from  it.  While  treated  as  property,  he 
will  have  litde  encouragement  to  accumulate  property, 
for  it  cannot  be  secure.  While  hb  wife  and  children 
may  be  exposed  at  auction,  and  carried  he  knows  not 
where,  can  he  be  expected  to  feel  and  act  as  a  husband 
and  father  ?  It  is  time  that  this  Christian  and  civilized 
country  should  no  longer  be  dishonored  by  one  of  the 
worst  usages  of  barbarism.  Break  up  the  slave-market, 
and  one  of  the  chief  obstructions  to  emancipation  will 
be  removed. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  religious  instruction  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  all  other  means  for  preparing 
the  slave  for  freedom.  The  colored  race  are  said  to 
be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  religious  sentiment.  If 
this  be  addressed  widely  and  powerfully,  if  the  slave 
be  brought  to  feel  his  relation  and  accountableness  to 
God,  and  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  he 
is  fit  for  freedom.  To  accomplish  this  work,  perhaps 
preaching  should  not  be  the  only  or  chief  instrument- 
Were  the  colored  population  to  be  assembled  into  Sun- 
day-schools,  and  were  the  whites  to  become  their  teach* 
ei*s,  a  new  and  interesting  relation  would  be  formed 
between  the  races,  and  an  influence  be  exerted  which 
would  do  much  to  insure  safety  to  the  gift  of  freedom. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  not  inteoded  to  say  that 
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tmancipation  is  an  easy  work,  the  work  of  a  day,  a 
good  to  be  accomplished  without  sacrifices  and  toil. 
The  colored  man  is,  indeed,  singularly  susceptible  of 
improvement,  in*  consequence  of  the  strength  of  his 
propensities  to  imitation  and  sympathy.  But  all  great 
changes  in  society  have  their  difficulties  and  inconven- 
iences, and  demand  patient  labor.  I  ask  for  no  pre* 
eipitate  measures,  no  violent  changes.  What  is  needed 
is,  that  the  Slave^holding  States  should  resolve  con- 
scientiously and  in  good  faith  to  remove  this  greatest 
of  moral  evils  and  wrongs,  and  should  bring  immedi- 
ately to  the  work  their  intelligence,  virtue,  and  power. 
That  its  difficulties  would  yield  before  such  energies, 
who  can  doubt?  Our  weakness  for  holy  enterprises 
lies  generally  in  our  own  reluctant  wills.  Breathe  into 
men  a  fervent  purpose,  and  you  awaken  powers  before 
unknown.  How  soon  would  slavery  disappear,  were 
the  obligation  to  remove  it  thoroughly  understood  and 
deeply  fek  !  We  are  told  that  the  Slave-holding  States 
have  recently  prospered  beyond  all  precedent.  This* 
accession  to  their  wealth  should  be  consecrated  to  die 
work  of  liberating  their  fellow-creatures.  Not  one  in- 
dulgence should  be  added  to  their  modes  of  life,  until 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  has  ceased  from  their  fields, 
until  the  rights  of  every  human  being  are  restored. 
Government  should  devote  itself  to  this  as  its  great  ob* 
ject.  Legislatures  should  meet  to  free  the  slave.  The 
church  should  rest  not,  day  or  night,  till  this  stain  be 
wiped  away.  Let  the  deliberations  of  the  wise,  the 
energies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of  the  prosperous,  the 
prayers  and  toils  of  the  good,  have  Emancipation  for 
their  great  end.  Let  this  be  discussed  habitually  in 
the  family  circle,  in  tlie  conference  of  Christians,  in 
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the  halls  of  legislation.  Let  it  mingle  with  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  slave-holder  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  at  night.  Who  can  doubt  tliat  to  such^  spirit  God 
would  reveal  the  means  of  wise  and  powerful  action  ? 
There  is  but  one  obstacle  to  emancipation,  an^  that  is, 
the  want  of  that  spirit  in  which  Christians  and  freemen 
should  resolve  to  exterminate  slavery. 

1  have  said  nothing  of  colonization  among  the  means 
of  removing  slavery,  because  1  believe  that  to  rely  on 
it  for  this  object  would  be  equivalent  to  a  resolution 
to  perpetuate  the  evil  without  end.  Whatever  good  it 
may  do  abroad,  and  I  trust  it  will  do  much,  it  promises 
little  at  home.  If  the  Slave-holding  States,  however, 
should  engage  in  colonization,  with  a  firm  faith  in  its 
practicableness,  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  its  great- 
ness, and  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  race,  I  am  confident  it  will  not  fail  from  want  of 
sympathy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the  other  States.  In 
truth,  these  States  will  not  withhold  their  hearts  or  hands 
or  wealth  from  any  well-considered  plan  for  the  removal 
of  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  die  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ings, which,  it  is  urged,  will  follow  emancipation,  be  it 
ever  so  safe  ;  for  these,  if  real,  weigh  nothing  against 
the  claims  of  justice.  The  most  common  objection  is, 
that  a  mixture  of  the  two  races  will  be  the  result.  Can 
this  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith  ?  Can  this  mix- 
ture go  on  faster  or  more  criminally  than  at  the  present 
moment  ?  Can  the  slave-holder  use  the  word  "  Amal- 
gamation "  without  a  blush  }  Nothing,  nothing,  can  ar- 
rest this  evil,  but  the  raising  of  the  colored  woman  to 
a  new  sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self-respect ;  and 
this  she  cannot  gain   but  by  being  made  free.     That 
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emancipation  will  have  its  erib,  we  know ;  (or  all  great 
changes,  however  beneficial,  in  the  social  condition  of  a 
people,  must  interfere  with  some  interests,  must  bring 
loss  or  hardship  to  one  class  or  another ;  but  the  evils 
of  slavery  exceed  beyond  measure  the  greatest  which 
can  attend  its  removal.  Let  the  slave-holder  desire 
earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  restore 
freedom,  to  secure  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  the 
slave,  and  a  new  light  will  break  upon  his  path.  '^  £v- 
«y  mountam  of  difficulty  will  be  brought  low,  and  the 
rough  places  be  made  smooth ; "  the  means  of  duty  will 
become  clear.  But  without  this  spirit,  no  eloquence 
of  man  or  angel  can  persuade  the  slave-holder  of  the 
safety  of  eraancipadon. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disappobted,  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  means  of  removmg  slavery,  I  have  sug- 
gested nothbg  whicfa  may  be  done  for  the  cause  by  the 
friends  of  emancipation  in  the  Free  States.  On  this 
point  my  opinions  may  easily  be  gathered  from  what, 
has  been  already  said.  Our  proper  and  only  means  of 
action  is,  to  spread  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ; 
and  let  none  contemn  this  means  because  of  its  gradual 
influence.  It  is  not  therefore  less  sure.  No  state, 
unless  cut  ofif  like  Paraguay  from  the  communion  of 
nations,  can  at  the  present  day  escape  the  power  of 
strong,  deep,  enliglttened  opmion.  Every  state,  ac- 
knowledging Christianity,  encouraging  education,  and 
holding  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  must  be 
pervaded  by  great  and  universally  acknowledged  truths, 
especially  when  these,  as  in  the  present  case,  coincide 
with  its  .prosperity  as  well  as  with  its  honor.  Let, 
then,  die  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  be  true  to 
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their  principles,  and  cominend  them  by  wise  inciilcction 
to  all  within  their  influence.  From  this  work  let  it  be 
their  constant  care  to  exclude  the  evil  passions,  which 
so  often  bring  reproach  and  failure  on  a  good  cause. 
It  is  by  calm,  firm  assertion  of  great  principles,  and 
not  by  personalities  and  yituperations,  that  strengh  is 
to  be  given  to  the  constandy  increasmg  reprobation  of 
slavery  through  the  civilized  world. 

Objections,  however,  are  made  to  this  mode  of  act- 
ing on  slavery.  We  are  tdd,  that,  in  declaring  slavery 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs,  we  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. What!  Can  it  be  that  a  free  constitution, 
intended  to  guard  all  rights,  and  especially  to  preserve 
bviolate  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  in  any  way  fore- 
closed the  discussion  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  ques* 
don  ?  Nothbg  but  express  language,  too  plain  to  be 
escaped,  can  justify  us  in  fastenmg  on  this  venerable  b- 
stniment  so  palpable  an  inconsistency.  But,  instead 
of  being  embodied  in  plain  words,  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncertain  inference.  Admit 
such  licentiousness  of  construction,  and  there  is  no  pow- 
er which  may  not  be  grafted  on  the  Constitution ;  the 
mercenary  and  ambitious  may  warp  it  into  any  shape 
to  suit  their  designs.  But  on  this  point  no  labored 
reasonmg  is  necessary.  It  is  settled  for  us  by  the  fa- 
thers of  our  freedom  and  the  framers  of  our  present  gov- 
ernment. In  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Franklin,  the  calm  and 
sagacious,  and  Jay,  the  inflexibly  just,  were  Presidents 
of  Societies  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  Societies 
of  this  description  were  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  were  established  even  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.     We  have  the  records  of  their  annual  con- 
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ventions,  aod  among  their  delegates  we  find  some  of 
the  most  honored  names  in  our  countiy.  Those  of 
us,  whose  recollections  go  back  to  that  period,  can  bear 
witness  to  the  freedom  with  which  slavery  was  then  dis* 
cussed  in  conversation  and  by  the  press*  The  servile 
doctrine,  which  some  would  now  fasten  on  the  Con* 
stitution,  would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation  by 
our  fathers.  That  manly  generation  had  not  been  en- 
ervated by  long  prosperity.  The  calculations  of  com- 
merce and  the  spirit  of  gain  had  not  then  prescribed 
bounds  to  speech  and  the  press. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  discussion  of  slavery, 
that  it  will  incite  the  slaves  to  revolt.  This  objection 
is  founded  on  ignorance.  A  book,  addressed  to  the 
btelligent  of  this  country  and  the  world,  and  designed 
to  operate  on  public  opinion,  could  no  more  influence 
the  slave,  than  a  speech  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Un- 
lettered, confined  to  daily  toil,  and  watched  by  the  over- 
seer, he  is  in  little  danger  of  catching  the  fever  of 
liberty  from  discussions  intended  to  act  on  the  minds 
of  the  free.  — ^  This  objection,  if  fairly  carried  out,  is 
disproved  by  its  absurdity.  The  amount  of  it  is,  that 
nothing  must  be  published  against  slavery.  Then  the 
noblest  and  most  popular  works  of  literature  must  be 
proscribed.  Then  the  writings  of  the  sainted  Cowper 
must  undergo  purgation  ;  for,  among  the  witnesses  against' 
slavery,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  awakenbg.  Then  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution  must  be  blotted 
out.  Then  the  newspapers  must  beware  of  speaking 
of  human  rights.  In  truth,  our  liberty  must  be  kept 
a  secret ;  for  the  great  danger  of  the  slave-holder  arises 
from  the  infusion  of  liberty  into  the  whole  of  our  social 
system.    A  grave  book  is  a  dead  letter  to  the  slave  ;  but 
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in  our  free  institutions  and  manners,  there  is  a  living 
spirit,  which  he  can  comprehend  and  feel.  Slavery, 
under  a  free  government,  is  a  jarring  element,  a  startling 
contrast;  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
disaffection  among  the  enslaved  would  be,  to  keep  all 
signs  of  liberty  out  of  their  sight,  to  cast  society  in  a 
servile  mould,  to  make  it  a  consistent  despotism. 

A  good  book,  expounding  at  once  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  slave,  if  it  could  be  brought  down  to  his 
comprehension,  would  rather  quiet  than  disturb  him  ; 
for  it  would  teach  him  that  submission  to  wrong  is  often 
a  duty,  and  that,  in  his  particular  case,  revolt  would 
be  an  infraction  of  Divine  as  well  as  human  laws. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  persons  among  us,  so  unin- 
structed  in  the  established  principles  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical science,  as  to  imagine,  that,  when  a  writer  pro- 
nounces slavery  an  aggravated  wrong,  he  necessarily 
and  of  course  summons  the  slave  to  insurrection.  Such 
ought  to  know,  what  is  so  generally  understood,  that 
insurrection  against  the  civil  power  is  never  authorized, 
but  in  cases  which  exclude  all  other  modes  of  relief, 
and  which  give  the  hope  of  better  institutions.  A  book, 
written  under  the  influence  of  this  truth,  were  it,  against 
all  probabilities,  to  reach  the  slave,  would  teach  him 
patience,  not  exasperation. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  if  we  must  cease  to  write 
against  slavery,  lest  we  stir  up  revolt,  then  we  must 
cease  to  speak  against  it,  for  both  must  have  the  same 
tendency.  Speech  has  wings,  as  well  as  the  printed 
word.  Sometimes  the  living  voice  is  more  quickening 
than  the  press.  According  to  the  objection  under  con- 
sideration, we  must,  then,  shut  our  lips  on  this  great  sub- 
ject.    The  condemning  whisper  must  not  be  heard,  lest 
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some  rash  hearer  should  echo  and  spread  the  fatal  truth 

And  is  it  come  to  this,  that  freemen  must  not  give 
utterance  to  their  deepest  moral  convictions  ?  Is  slavery 
not  only  to  darken  the  South,  but  to  spread  a  prison*' 
gloom  over  the  North  ?  Are  the  Free  States  to  re- 
nounce one  of  their  dearest  rights,  because,  if  they 
speak  the  language  of  freemen,  some  dangerous  word 
may  chance  to  stray  beyond  their  borders,  and  may 
possibly  find  its  way  to  the  hut  of  the  slave  ?  If  so, 
all  rights  must  be  renounced,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
fears,  passions,  and  menaces  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try shall  require  the  surrender. 

Undoubtedly,  if  slavery  be  discussed,  some  will  write 
about  it  petulandy,  passionately,  so  as  to  stir  up  among 
the  masters  much  unnecessary  irritation.  This  evil  must 
be  expected  and  borne,  unless  we  are  prepared  for  a 
censorship  of  the  press.  There  is  no  subject  from 
which  the  rash  can  be  debaned.  Even  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morals  and  religion,  on  which  the  order,  safety, 
and  happiness  of  society  mainly  rest,  are  sometimes  cov- 
ertly, sometimes  directly  impugned.  But  must  noth* 
mg  be  written  on  morals  and  religion,  must  the  wise 
and  good  be  put  to  silence,  because,  under  a  sjrstem 
of  freedom,  the  misguided  and  depraved  will  labor  to 
obscure  or  subvert  the  truth  ?  Would  not  the  whole 
activity  of  life  be  arrested,  if  every  power,  which  may 
be  abused,  should  be  renounced  ?  Besides,  is  there 
any  portion  of  our  country,  so  wanting  in  wisdom,  self- 
respect,  and  common  self-control,  as  to  be  driven  to 
rash  igid  ruinous  measures  by  coarse  invectives,  which 
in  a  great  degree  defeat  themselves  by  their  very  vio- 
lence ?     The  declamations  of  the  passionate  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  slavery  pass  hj  us  at  the  North  as  ^'  the  idle 
wind,  which  we  regard  not."  Liberty  naturally  runs  in^* 
to  these  extravagances,  and  they,  who  would  tame  it  by 
laws  to  such  propriety  of  expression  as  never  to  give 
offence,  would  leave  us  only  the  name  of  freemen. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ABOLITIONISM. 


The  word  Abolitionist,  in  its  true  meaning,  com* 
prebends  every  man  who  feels  himself  bound  to  exert 
his  influence  for  removing  slavery.  It  is  a  name  of 
honorable  import,  and  was  worn,  not  long  ago,  by  such 
men  as  Franklin  and  Jay.  Events,  however,  con- 
tinually modify  terms ;  and,  of  late,  the  word  Abo- 
litionist has  been  narrowed  from  its  original  import, 
and  restricted  to  the  members  of  associations  formed 
among  us  to  promote  Immediate  Emancipation.  It  is 
not  without  reluctance  that  I  give  up  to  a  small  body 
a  name  which  every  good  man  ought  to  bear.  But  to 
make  myself  intelligible,  and  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
I  shall  use  the  word  in  what  is  now  its  common  accep- 
tation. 

I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly,  because  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  censure  those,  whom  at  this  moment  I 
would  on  no  account  hold  up  to  public  displeasure. 
The  persecutions,  which  the  Abolitionists  have  suffered 
and  still  suffer,  awaken  only  my  grief  and  indignation, 
and  incline  me  to  defend  them  to  the  full  extent  which 
truth  and  justice  will  admit.  To  the  persecuted  of 
whatever  name  my  sympathies  are  pledged,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  persecuted  in  a  cause  substan- 
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tially  good.  I  would  not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  to 
justify  the  violence  recently  offered  to  a  party,  com- 
posed very  much  of  men  blameless  in  life,  and  holdmg 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  injuries  ;  and  of  womeaj 
exemplary  in  their  various  relations,  and  actmg,  how- 
ever mistakenly,  from  benevolent  and  pious  impulses. 

Of  the  Abolitionists  I  know  very  few ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  of  these,  that  I  honor  them  for  their 
strength  of  principle,  their  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  their  active  goodness.  As  a  party,  they 
are  singularly  free  from  political  and  religious  secta- 
rianism, and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
management,  calculation,  and  wordly  wisdom.  That 
they  have  ever  proposed  or  desired  insurrection  or  vio- 
lence among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe. 
All  their  principles  repel  the  supposition.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that,  though  the  South  and  the  North 
have  been  leagued  to  crush  them,  though  they  have 
been  watched  by  a  million  of  eyes,  and  though  prejudice 
has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  corrupt 
communication  with  the  slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not 
been  fastened  on  a  single  member  of  this  body.  A  few 
individuals  at  the  South  have,  indeed,  been  tortured 
or  murdered  by  enraged  multitudes,  on  the  charge  of 
stirring  up  revolt;  but  their  guilt  and  their  connection 
with  the  AboUtlonists  were  not,  and,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  could  not  be  established  by 
those  deliberate  and  regular  modes  of  investigation, 
which  are  necessary  to  an  impartial  judgment.  Crimes, 
detected  and  hastily  punished  by  the  multitude  in  a  mo- 
ment of  feverish  suspicion  and  wild  alarm,  are  gener- 
ally creatures  of  fear  and  passion.  The  act,  which 
caused  the  present  explosion  of  popular  feeling,  was 
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the  sending  of  pamphlets  by  the  Abolitionists  bto  tbe 
Slave-holding  States.  In  so  doing,  they  acted  with 
great  inconsideration ;  but  they  must  have  been  insane, 
had  they  intended  to  stir  up  a  servile  war ;  for  the 
pamphlets  were  sent,  not  by  stealth,  but  by  the  public 
mail ;  and  not  to  tlie  slaves,  but  to  the  masters  ;  to  men 
in  public  life,  to  men  of  the  greatest  influence  and  dis- 
tinction. Strange  mcendiaries  these  !  They  flourished 
their  firebrands  about  at  noon-day  ;  and,  still  more,  put 
them  into  tbe  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  it  is  said 
they  wished  to  destroy.  They  are  accused,  indeed,  of 
having  sent  some  of  tbe  pamphlets  to  the  free  colored 
people,  and  if  so,  tliey  acted  with  great  and  culpable 
rashness.  But  tbe  publicity  of  the  whole  transaction 
absolves  them  of  corrupt  design. 

The  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehemently  brought 
against  the  Abolitionists,  is  groundless.  The  charge 
of  fanaticism  I  have  no  desire  to  repel.  But  in  the 
present  age  it  will  not  do  to  deal  iiarshly  with  the  char- 
acters of  fanatics.  Tbey  form  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Religion  and  Politics,  Fliilanthropy  and  Temperance, 
Nullification  and  Antimasonry,  the  Levelling  Spirit  of 
the  working  man,  and  the  Spirit  of  Speculation  in  the 
man  of  business,  all  run  into  fanaticism.  This  is  the 
type  of  all  our  epidemics.  A  sober  man  who  can  find  ? 
The  Abolitionists  have  but  caught  the  fever  of  the  day. 
That  they  should  have  escaped  would  have  been  a  mor- 
al miracle. — I  offer  these  remarks  simply  from  a  sense 
of  justice.  Had  not  a  persecution,  without  parallel  in 
our  country,  broken  forth  against  this  society,  I  should 
not  have  spoken  a  word  in  their  defence.  But  whilst  I 
have  power,  I  owe  it  to  the  Persecuted.  If  they  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  the  laws,  let  them  sufier.  For 
11* 
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tD  their  errors  and  sios  let  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion 
inflict  the  full  measure  of  rebuke  which  they  deserre. 
I  ask  no  favor  for  them.  But  they  shall  not  be  stripped 
of  the  rights  of  man,  of  rights  (guarantied  by  the  laws 
and  Constitution,  without  one  voice,  at  least,  being  raised 
in  their  defence. 

The  Abolitionists  have  done  wrong,  I  believe ;  nor 
is  their  wrong  to  be  winked  at,  because  done  fanatically 
or  with  good  intention  ;  for  how  much  mischief  may  be 
wrought  with  good  design  !  They  have  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  enthusiasts,  that  of  taking  too  narrow 
views,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evil  existed  but  that  which 
they  opposed,  and  as  if  no  guilt  could  be  compared 
with  that  of  countenancing  or  upholding  it.  The  tone 
of  their  newspapers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  has 
often  been  fierce,  bitter,  exasperating.  Their  imagina- 
tions have  fed  too  much  on  pictures  of  the  cruelty  to 
which  the  slave  is  exposed,  till  not  a  few  have  probably 
conceived  of  his  abode  as  perpetually  resounding  with 
the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks  of  agony.  I  know 
that  many  of  their  publications  have  been  calm,  well 
considered,  abounding  in  strong  reasoning,  and  imbued 
with  an  enlightened  love  of  freedom.  But  some,  which 
"have  been  most  widely  scattered,  and  are  most  adapted 
to  act  on  the  common  mind,  have  had  a  tone  unfriendly 
both  to.  manners  and  to  the  spirit  of  onr  religion.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  majority  of  the  Abolitionists  condemn 
the  coarseness  and  violence  of  which  I  complain.  But 
in  this,  as  in  most  associations,  the  many  are  represented 
and  controlled  by  the  few,  and  are  made  to  sanction  and 
become  responsible  for  what  they  disapprove. 

One  of  their  errors  has  been  the  adoption  of  **  Im- 
mediate Emancipation  "  as  their  motto.     To  this  they 
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owe  not  a  little  of  their  unpopuhritj.  This  phrase  has 
contributed  much  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  belief,  that 
(bey  wished  immediately  to  free  the  slave  from  all  his 
restraints.  They  made  explanations ;  but  thousands 
heard  the  motto  who  never  saw  the  explanation  ;  and  it 
is  certainly  unwise  for  a  party  to  choose  a  watchwonU 
which  can  be  rescued  from  misapprehension  only  by 
labored  explication.  It  may  also  be  doubted,  whether 
they  ever  removed  the  objection  which  their  language 
so  universally  raised,  whether  they  have  not  always  rec- 
ommended a  precipitate  action,  inconsistent  with  the 
well-being  of  the  slave  and  the  order  of  the  state. 

Another  objection  to  their  movements  is,  that  they 
have  sought  to  accomplish  tlieir  objects  by  a  system  of 
Agitation;  that  is,  by  a  system  of  affiliated  sociedes, 
gathered,  and  held  together,  and  extended,  by  passion* 
ate  eloquence.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  common  mode  by 
which  all  projects  are  now  accomplished.  The  age  of 
individual  action  is  gone.  Truth  can  hardly  be  heard 
unless  shouted  by  a  crowd.  The  weightiest  argument 
for  a  doctrine  is  the  number  which  adopts  it.  Accord- 
Kigty)  to  gather  and  organize  multitudes  is  the  first  care 
of  hira  who  would  remove  an  abuse  or  spread  a  reform. 
That  the  expedient  is  in  some  cases  tiseful,  is  not 
denied.  But  generally  it  is  a  showy,  noisy  mode  of 
action,  appealing  to  the  passions,  and  driving  men  into 
exa^eration;  and  there  are  special  reasons  why  such 
a  mode  should  not  be  employed  in  regard  to  slavery; 
for  slavery  is  so  to  be  opposed  as  not  to  exasperate  the 
slave,  or  endanger  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
The  Abolitionists  might  have  formed  an  association; 
but  it  should  have  been  an  elective  one-  Men  of  strong 
moral   principle,  judiciousness,  sobriety,  slmuU  liave 
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been  carefully  sought  as  members.  Much  good  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  cooperation  of  such 
philanthropists.  Instead  of  this,  the  Abolitionists  sent 
forth  their  orators,  some  of  them  transported  witli  fiery 
zeal,  to  sound  the  alarm  against  slavery  through  the 
land,  to  gather  together  young  and  old,  pupils  from 
schools,  females  hardly  arrived  at  years  of  discretion) 
the  ignorant,  the  excitable,  the  impetuous,  and  to  or* 
ganize  these  into  associations  for  the  battle  against  op* 
pression.  They  preached  their  doctrine  to  the  colored 
people,  and  collected  these  into  tlieir  societies.  To 
this  mixed  and  excitable  multitude,  appeals  were  made 
in  the  piercing  tones  of  passion ;  and  slave-holders  were 
held  up  as  monsters  of  cruelty  and  crime.  Now  to  this 
procedure  I  must  object,  as  unwise,  as  unfriendly  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  as  increasing,  in  a  degree, 
the  perils  of  the  Slave-holding  States.  Among  the 
unenlightened,  whom  they  so  powerfully  addressed,  was 
there  no  reason  to  fear  that  some  might  feel  themselves 
called  to  subvert  this  system  of  wrong,  by  whatever 
means  f  From  the  free  colored  people  this  danger  was 
particularly  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
place  ourselves  in  their  situation.  Suppose  that  mil- 
lions of  white  men  were  enslaved,  robbed  c^  all  thdr 
rights,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  enslaved  by  a 
black  race,  who  had  torn  their  ancestors  from  the  shores 
on  which  our  fatliers  had  lived.  How  deeply  should 
we  feel  their  wrongs  !  And  would  it  be  wonderful,  if, 
in  a  moment  of  passionate  excitement,  some  enthusiast 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  use  his  communication  with 
his  injured  brethren  for  stirring  them  up  to  revolt  ? 

Such  is  the  danger  from  Abolitionism  to  the  Slave- 
Imlding  States.     I  know  no  other.     It  is  but  justice 


to  add,  that  tbe  prmciple  of  noa-resistande,  which  dM 
Abolitionists  have  connected  with  their  passionate  ap* 
peab,  seeios  to  have  counteracted  the  peril.  I  know 
not  a  case  in  which  a  member  of  an  anti^slavery  society 
has  been  proved  hj  legal  investigation  to  have  tampered 
with  the  slaves  ;  and,  after  the  strongly  pronounced  and 
unanimoos  opinion  of  the  Free  States  on  the  subject, 
this  danger  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  away. 
Still  a  mode  of  action  requiring  these  checks  is  open  to 
strong  objections,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Happy 
will  it  be,  if  the  disapprobadon  of  friends,  as  weU  as  of 
fees,  should  give  to  Abolitionsts  a  caution  and  modera- 
tion, which  would  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  judi- 
ciouSy  and  tbe  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  mankind ! 
Let  not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief  obstruction  in  its 
defenders.  Let  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be 
spoken  without  paltering  or  fear ;  but  so  spoken  as  to 
convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  wise, 
and  no  needless  exasperation  to  the  selfish  and  pas* 
nonate. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  notUng  can  be  done  but  by 
excitement  and  vehemence ;  that  the  zeal  which  dares 
every  thing  is  the  only  power  to  oppose  to  long-rooted 
jahiises.  But  it  is  not  true  that  God  has  committed  tbe 
great  work  of  reforming  tbe  world  to  passion.  Love  is 
a  minister  of  good,  cmly  when  it  gives  energy  to  the 
intellect,  and  allies  itself  with  wisdom.  The  Aboli* 
tionists  often  speak  of  Luther's  vehemence  as  a  model 
to  future  reformers*  But  who,  that  has  read  histor}', 
does  not  know,  that  Luther's  reformation  was  accom* 
panied  by  tremendous  miseries  and  crimes,  and  that  its 
progress  was  soon  arrested  ?  And  is  there  not  reason 
to  fear,  that  tbe  fierce,  bitter,  persecuting  spirit,  which 
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he  breathed  into  the  work,  not  onlj  taniished  its  glorjr, 
but  limited  its  power  ?  One  great  principle,  which  we 
sliould  lay  down  as  immovably  true,  is,  that,  if  a  good 
work- cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  calm,  self-controlled, 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianiiy,  then  the  time  for  doing 
it  has  not  come.  God  asks  not  the  aid  of  our  vices. 
He  can  overrule  them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the 
chosen  instruments  of  human  happiness. 

We,  indeed,  need  aseal,  fervent  zeal,  such  as  will  fear 
no  man^s  power,  and  shrink  before  no  man's  frown, 
such  as  will  sacrifice  life  to  truth  and  freedom.  But 
this  energy  of  will  ought  to  be  joined  with  deliberate 
wisdom  and  universal  charity.  It  ought  to  regard  the 
whole,  in  its  strenuous  efforts  for  a  part.  Above  all, 
it  ought  to  ask  first,  not  what  means  are  most  effectual, 
but  what  means  are  sanctioned  by  the  Moral  Law  and 
by  Christian  Love.  We  ought  to  think  much  more  of 
walking  in  the  right  path  than  of  reaching  our  end. 
We  should  desire  vurtue  more  than  success.  If  by  one 
wrong  deed  we  could  accomplish  the  liberation  of  mil- 
lions, and  in  no  other  way,  we  ought  to  feel  that  this 
good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we  had  prayed  with  an  agony 
of  desire,  was  denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for  other 
times  and  other  hands.  The  first  object  of  a  true  zeal 
is,  not  that  we  may  prosper,  but  that  we  may  do  right, 
that  we  may  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  every  evil 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  Under  the  inspiration  of  such 
a  zeal,  we  shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an  enter* 
prise  an  apology  for  intrigue  or  for  violence.  We  shall 
not  need  immediate  success  to  spur  us  to  exertion.  We 
shall  not  distmst  God,  because  he  does  not  yield  to  the 
cry  of  human  impatience.  We  shaU  not  forsake  a  good 
work^  because  it  does  not  advance  with  a  rapid  step. 
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Faith  in  truth,  virtue,  and  Ahnighty  Goodness,  will  save 
us  alike  from  rashness  and  despair. 

In  lamenting  the  adoption  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
system  of  i^tation  or  extensive  excitement,  I  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  tliis  mode  of  action  as  only  evil. 
There  are  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted  ;  and,  in  general, 
the  impulse  which  it  gives  is  better  than  the  selfish,  slug- 
gish indifference  to  good  objects,  mto  which  the  multi- 
tude so  generally  fall.  But  it  must  not  supersede  or  be 
compared  with  Individual  action.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Individual  in  a  good  cause  is  a  mighty  power.  The 
forced,  artificially  excited  enthusiasm  of  a  multitude, 
kept  together  by  an  organization  which  makes  them  the 
instruments  of  a  few  leading  minds,  works  superficially, 
and  often  injuriously.  I  fear  that  the  native,  noble- 
minded  enthusiast  often  loses  that  single-heartedness 
which  is  his  greatest  power,  when  once  he  strives  to 
avail  himself  of  the  machinery  of  associations.  The 
chief  strength  of  a  Reformer  lies  in  speaking  truth  pure- 
ly from  his  own  soul,  without  changing  one  tone  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  or  enlarging  a  party.  Truth,  to 
be  powerful,  must  speak  in  her  own  words,  and  in  no 
other's  ;  must  come  forth,  with  the  authority  and  spon- 
taneous energy  of  inspiration,  from  the  depths  of  the 
soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Individual  giving  utterance 
to  the  irrepressible  convictions  of  his  own  thoroughly 
moved  spirit,  and  not  the  shout  oT  a  crowd,  which  car- 
ries truth  far  into  other  souls,  and  insures  it  a  stable 
empire  on  earth.  For  want  of  this,  most  which  is  now 
done  is  done  superficially.  The  progress  of  society 
depends  chiefly  on  the  honest  inquiry  of  the  Individual 
into  the  particular  work  ordained  him  by  God,  arid  on 
bis  simplicity  in  following  out  his  convictions.      This 
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moral  independence  is  mightier)  as  well  as  holier,  than 

the  practice  of  getting  warm  in  crowds^  and  of  waiting 
for  an  impulse  from  multitudes.  The  moment  a  man 
parts  with  mora]  independence ;  the  moment  he  judges 
of  duty,  not  from  the  inward  voice,  but  from  the  inter- 
ests and  will  of  a  party ;  the  moment  he  commits  him- 
self to  a  leader  or  a  body,  and  winks  at  evil,  because 
division  would  hurt  the  cause ;  the  moment  he  shakes 
off  his  particular  responsibility,  because  he  is  but  one 
of  a  thousand  or  million  by  whom  the  evil  is  done  ;  that 
moment  he  parts  with  his  moral  power.  He  is  shorn 
of  the  energy  of  single-hearted  faith  in  the  Right  and 
the  True.  He  hopes  from  man's  policy  what  nothing 
but  loyalty  to  God  can  accomplish.  He  substitutes 
coarse  weapons  forged  by  man's  wisdom  for  celestial 
power. 

The  adoption  of  the  common  system  of  agitation 
by  the  Abolitionists  has  not  been  justified  by  success. 
From  the  beginning  it  created  alarm  in  the  considerate, 
and  strengthened  the  sympathies  of  the  Free  States  with 
tho  slave-holder.  It  made  converts  of  a  few  individ- 
uals, but  alienated  multitudes.  Its  influence  at  the  South 
has  been  almost  wholly  evil.  It  has  stirred  up  bitter 
passions  and  a  fierce  fanaticism,  which  have  shut  every 
ear  and  every  heart  against  its  arguments  and  persuasions. 
These  effects  are  more  to  be  deplored,  because  tlie 
hope  of  freedom  to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  master.  The  Abolitionist  proposed,  in- 
deed, to  convert  the  slave-holders ;  and  for  this  end  he 
approached  them  with  vituperation,  and  exhausted  on 
them  the  vocabulary  of  reproach.  And  he  has  reaped 
as  he  sowed.  His  vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves 
have  been  answered  by  wilder  tones  from  the  slave* 
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holder;  and,  what  is  worse,  deliberate  defences  of  slar- 
ery  have  been  sent  forth,  in  die  spirit  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  moral  convictions  and  feelings  of 
the  Christian  and  civilized  world.  Thus,  with  good 
purposes,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained.  Perhaps 
(though  I  am  anxious  to  repel  the  thought)  sometliing 
has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  Abolitionism  may  lay  aside  tlie 
form  of  public  agitation,  and  seek  its  end  by  wiser  and 
milder  means.  I  desire  as  earnestly,  and  more  earnest- 
ly, that  it  may  not  be  put  down  by  Lawless  Force. 
There  is  a  worse  evil  than  Abolitionism,  and  that  is  the 
suppression  of  it  by  lawless  force.  No  evil  greater 
tlian  this  can  exist  in  the  state,  and  this  is  never  needed. 
Be  it  granted,  that  it  is  the  design,  or  direct,  palpable 
tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  insurrection  at  the 
South,  and  that  no  existing  laws  can  meet  the  exigency. 
It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state 
to  assemble  immediately  the  legislative  bodies,  and  their 
duty  immediately  to  apply  the  remedy  of  Law.  Let 
every  friend  of  freedom,  let  every  good  man  lift  up  his 
voice  against  mobs.  Through  these  lies  our  road  to 
tyranny.  It  is  these  which  have  spread  the  opinion,  so 
common  at  the  South,  that  the  Free  States  cannot  long 
sustain  republican  institutions.  No  man  seems  awake  to 
their  inconsistency  with  liberty.  Our  whole  phraseolo- 
gy is  in  fault.  Mobs  call  themselves,  and  are  called, 
tlie  People,  when  in  truth  they  assail  immediately  the 
sovereignty  of  the  People,  when  they  involve  the  guilt 
of  usurpation  and  rebellion  against  tlie  People.  It  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  our  institutions,  that  the 
People  is  Sovereign.  But  by  the  People  we  mean  not 
an  individual  here  and  there,  not  a  knot  of  twenty  or  a 
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biindred  or  a  thousand  individuals  in  this  or  that  spot, 
but  the  communitj  formed  into  a  body  politic,  and  ex« 
pressing  and  executing  its  will  through  regularly  appoint- 
ed organs.  There  is  but  one  expression  of  the  will  or 
sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  that  is  Law.  Law  is  the 
voice,  the  living  act,  of  the  people.  It  has  no  other. 
When  an  individual  suspends  the  operation  of  Law,  re- 
sists its  established  ministers,  and  forcibly  substitutes  for 
it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and  rebel.  The  same 
guilt  attaches  to  a  combination  of  individuals.  These, 
whether  many  or  few,  in  forcibly  superseding  public  law 
and  establishing  their  own,  rise  up  against  the  People,  as 
truly  as  a  single  usurper.  The  People  should  assert  its 
insulted  majesty,  its  menaced  sovereignty,  in  one  case 
as  decidedly  as  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
the  mob  and  the  individual  is,  that  the  usurpation  of  the 
latter  has  a  permanence  not  easily  given  to  the  tumultu- 
ary movements  of  the  former.  The  distinction  is  a 
weighty  one.  Little  importance  is  due  to  sudden  bursts 
of  the  populace,  because  they  so  soon  pass  away.  But 
when  mobs  are  organized,  as  in  the  French  Revolution, 
or  when  tliey  are  deliberately  resolved  on  and  systemat- 
ically resorted  to,  as  the  means  of  putting  down  an  odi- 
ous party,  they  lose  this  apology.  A  conspiracy  exists 
against  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  as  among  the  chief  evils  of  the  state. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  our  abhorrence  of  mobs 
is  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  tliought  to  do 
good  service  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  They 
probably  were  useful  then  ;  and  why  ?  The  work  of 
that  day  was  Revolution.  To  subvert  a  government 
was  the  fearful  task  to  which  our  fathers  thought  them- 
selves summoned.     Their  duty,  they  believed,  was  In- 
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surrecdoo.  In  such  a  work  mobs  had  thdr  place.  Th# 
gpyenunent  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  its  foes. 
The  people  could  not  use  the  regular  organs  of  admin- 
istration, for  these  were  held  and  employed  by  the  pow* 
er  which  they  wished  to  crush.  Violent,  irregular  efforts 
belonged  to  that  day  of  convulsion.  To  resist  and  sub- 
vert institutions  is  the  very  work  of  mobs  ;  and  when 
these  institutions  are  popular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to 
express  and  execute  the  will  of  the  people,  then  mobs 
are  rebellion  against  the  people,  and  as  such  should  be 
understood  and  suppressed.  A  people  is  never  mora 
insulted  than  when  a  mob  takes  its  name.  Abolition 
must  not  be  put  down  by  lawless  force.  The  attempt 
so  to  destroy  it  ought  to  fail.  Such  attempts  place  Ab- 
olitionism on  a  new  ground.  They  make  it,  not  the 
cause  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  but  the  cause  of  freedom. 
They  identify  it  with  all  our  rights  and  popular  institu- 
tions. If  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  cannot  put 
it  down,  it  must  stand ;  and  he  who  attempts  its  over- 
throw by  lawless  force  is  a  rebel  and  usurper.  The 
Supremacy  of  Law  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People 
are  one  and  indivisible.  To  touch  the  one  is  to  violate 
the  other.  This  should  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle, 
an  axiom,  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  which  it  must  be 
heresy  to  question.  A  newspaper,  which  openly  or  by 
innuendoes  excites  a  mob,  should  be  regarded  as  sound- 
ing the  tocsin  of  insurrection.  On  this  subject  the  pub- 
lic mind  slumbers,  and  needs  to  be  awakened,  lest  it 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

How  obvious  is  it,  that  pretexts  for  mobs  will  never 
be  wanting,  if  this  disorganizing  mode  of  redressing 
evils  be  in  any  case  allowed  !  We  all  recollect,  that, 
when  a  recent  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the 
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President  of  the  UDited  States,  the  ciy  broke  forth 
from  his  friends,  ^'that  the  assassin  was  instigated  by 
the  continual  abuse  poured  forth  on  this  distinguished 
man,  and  especially  by  the  violent  speeches  uttered 
daily  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  Suppose, 
now,  that  his  adherents,  to  save  the  Chief  Magistrate 
from  murder,  and  to  guard  his  constitutional  advisers, 
had  formed  themselves  into  mobs,  to  scatter  the  meet- 
ings of  his  opponents.  And  suppose  that  they  bad  re- 
solved to  put  to  silence  the  legislators,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  abused  their  freedom  of  speech  to  blacken  the 
character  and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. Would  they  not  have  had  a  better  pretext  than 
mobs  agamst  abolition  ?  Was  not  assassination  attempt- 
ed ?  Had  not  the  President  received  letters  threatening 
bis  life,  unless  his  measures  were  changed  ?  Can  a  year 
or  a  month  pass,  which  wiB  not  afford  equally  grave 
reasons  for  insurrections  of  the  populace  ?  A  system 
of  mobs  and  a  free  government  cannot  stand  together. 
The  men  who  incite  the  former,  and  especially  those 
who  organize  them,  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
state.  Of  their  motives  I  do  not  speak.  They  may 
think  themselves  doing  service  to  their  country,  for  there 
Is  no  limit  to  the  delusions  of  the  times.  I  speak  only 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  actions.  They 
should  be  put  down  at  once  by  law,  and  by  the  moral 
sentiment  of  an  insulted  people. 

In  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  the  honor  of  our  na- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  free  institutions,  should  plead 
with  us  to  defend  the  laws  from  insult,  and  social  order 
from  subversion.  The  moral  influence  and  reputation 
of  our  country  are  fast  declining  abroad.  A  letter,  re- 
cently received  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
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of  the  continent  of  Europe,  expresses  the  universal 
feelmg  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  After  speaking 
of  the  late  encroachments  on  liberty  in  France,  he  says, 
**C)n  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  you  contribute,  also,  to 
put  in  peril  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  did  take  pleasure 
in  thinking  that  there  was  at  least  in  the  New  World 
a  country,  where  liberty  was  well  understood,  where  all 
rights  were  guarantied,  where  the  people  was  proving 
itself  wise  and  virtuous.  For  some  time  past,  the  news 
we  receive  from  America  is  discouraging.  Tn  all  your 
large  cities  we  see  mobs  after  mobs,  and  all  directed  to 
an  odious  purpose.  When  we  speak  of  liberty,  its  en- 
emies reply  to  us  by  pointing  to  America"  The  perse- 
cuted Abolidonbts  have  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  country  which  persecutes  them  is  covering 
itself  with  disgrace,  and  filling  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  with  fear  and  gloom.  Already  despotism 
is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies, 
in  our  prostrated  laws  and  dying  liberties.  Liberty  is, 
indeed,  threatened  with  death  in  a  country,  where  any 
class  of  men  are  stripped  with  impunity  of  their  consti* 
tutional  rights.  All  rights  feel  the  blow.  A  community, 
giving  up  any  of  its  citizens  to  oppression  and  violence, 
is  preparing  for  itself  the  same  fate.  It  invites  chains 
for  itself,  in  sufl!ering  them  to  be  imposed  on  any  whom 
it  is  bound  to  protect. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


DUTIES. 


A  few  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  the  Free  States.  These  need  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  dangers  of  their  present  position.  The 
country  is  approaching  a  crisis  on  the  greatest  question 
which  can  be  proposed  to  it,  a' question  not  of  profit  or 
loss,  of  tariffs  or  banks,  or  any  temporary  interests,  but  a 
question  involving  the  First  Principles  of  freedom,  mor- 
als, and  religion.  Yet  who  seems  to  be  awake  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  present  moment  ?  Who  seems  to  be 
settling  for  himself  the  great  fundamental  truths,  by 
which  private  edbrts  and  public  measures  are  to  be 
determined  ? 

The  North  has  duties  to  perform  towards  the  South 
and  towards  itself.  Let  it  resolve  to  perform  them 
faithfully,  impartially  ;  asking  first  for  tlie  Right,  and 
putting  entire  confidence  in  well-doing.  The  North  is 
bound  to  frown  on  all  attempts  of  its  citizens,  should 
such  be  threatened,  to  excite  insurrection  at  the  South, 
on  all  attempts  to  tamper  with  and  to  dispose  to  violence 
the  minds  of  the  slaves.  The  severest  laws,  which  the 
Constitutions  of  the  different  States  admit,  may  justly 
be  resorted  to  for  this  end,  and  they  should  be  strictly 
enforced.     I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  special 


need  for  new  ie^akdnoroiithe  subject.  I  believe  that 
there  was  never  a  mcHnent,  when  the  Slave4io]cUng 
States  had  so  little  to  apprehend  from  the  Free,  when 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
crime  of  itisttgatiog  revolt  waa  so  universal,  thorou^, 
and  inflexible,  as  at  the  preseo^  moment.  Still,  if  the 
South  needs  other  demonstrations  than  it  now  has  of 
the  moral  and  friendly  spirit  which  in  this  respect  per* 
vades  the  Norths  let  diem  be  given  to  the  full  extent 
which  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  our  respective  Con- 
stitutions allow.  Still  more  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Free 
States  to  act  by  opinion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law^ 
to  discountenance  a  system  of  agitation  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  to  frown  on  passionate  ap{>eals  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  on  indiscriminate  and  inflammatory  vitupera- 
tion of  the  slave-holder.  This  obligation,  also,  has 
been  and  will  be  fulfilled.  There,  was  never  a  stronger 
•feeling'  of  responsibility .  in  this  particular  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

There  are,  however,  other  duties  of  the  Free  States, 
to  which  they  nuty  prove  false,  and  which  they  are  too 
wiUing  to  forget.  They  are  bouBod,  not  in  their  public, 
but  individual  capacities,  to  use  every  virtuous  influence 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  are.  bound  to  en- 
courage that  manly,  moral,  religious  discussion  of  it, 
through  which  strength  will  be  given  to  the  continually 
increasing  opinion  of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world 
in  favor  of  personal  freedom.  They  are.  bound  to  seek 
and  hold  the  truth  in  regard  to  human  rights,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  principles  in  conversation  and  conduct,  nev- 
er, never  to  surrender  them  to  private  interest,  oonveD- 
ience,  flattery,  or  fear. 

The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  principles  is  not  easily 
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to  be  performed.  At  this  moment  an  hnmwwe  preaemre 
is  driving  the  North  from  its  true  ground.  God  save  it 
from  imbecility,  from  treachery  to  freedom  and  virtue ! 
I  have  certainly  no  feelings  but  those  of  good-will  to- 
wards the  South ;  but  I  speak  the  universal  sentiment 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  when  I  say,  that  the  tone 
which  the  South  has  often  assumed  towards  the  North 
has  been  that  of  a  superior,  a  tone  unconsciously  bor- 
rowed  from  the  habit  of  command  to  which  it  is  unhap- 
pily accustomed  by  the  form  of  its  society.  I  must 
add,  that  this  high  bearing  of  the  South  has  not  always 
been  met  by  a  just  consciousness  of  equality,  a  just  self- 
respect  at  the  North.  The  causes  I  will  not  try  to  ex- 
plain. The  effect,  I  fear,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
said,  that  some,  who  have  represented  the  North  in 
Congress,  have  not  always  represented  its  dignity,  its 
honor ;  that  they  have  not  always  stood  erect  before 
the  lofty  bearing  of  the  South.  Here  lies  our  danger. 
The  North  will  undoubtedly  be  just  to  the  South.  It 
must  also  be  just  to  itself.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
sycophancy,  for  servility,  for  compromise  of  principle, 
for  forgetfulness  of  our  rights.  It  is  the  time  to  mani- 
fest the  spirit  of  Men,  a  spirit  which  prizes,  more  than 
life,  the  principles  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of 
pure  morals,  of  pure  religion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  recommend  to 
the  North,  what  in  some  parts  of  our  country  is  called 
**  Chivalry,"  a  spirit  of  which  the  duelling  pistol  is  the 
best  emblem,  and  which  settles  controversies  with  blood. 
A  Christian  and  civilized  man  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  approach  to  barbarism,  with  the  insensibility  to  true 
greatness,  with  the  incapacity  of  comprehending  the  di- 
vine virtues  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  mark  what  is  called 
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^<  chivalry."  I  ask  not  the  mau  of  the  North  to  borrow 
k  from  any  part  of  the  country.  But  I  do  ask  him  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  this  "  chivalry  "  with  the  digni<- 
ty  of  moral  courage  and  moral  independence.  Let  him» 
at  the  same  moment,  remember  the  courtesy  and  def* 
erence  due  to  the  differing  opbions  of  otKers,  and  the 
sincerity  and  firmness  due  to  his  own.  Let  him  under- 
stand the  lofty  position  which  he  holds  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  never  descend  from  it  for  the  purpose 
of  soothing  prejudice  or  disarming  passion.  Let  him 
respect  the  safety  of  the  South,  and  still  manifest  hia 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  freedom. 

On  this  point  I  must  insist,  because  I  see  the  North 
giving  way  to  the  vehemence  of  the  South.  In  some, 
perhaps  many,  of  our  recent  ^^  Resolutions,"  a  spirit 
has  been  manifested,  at  which,  if  not  we,  our  children 
will  Uush.  Not  long  ago  there  were  rumors  that  some 
of  our  citizens  wished  to  suppress  by  law  all  discussion, 
all  expression  of  opinion  on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  the 
South  such  members  of  our  community  as  might  be 
claimed  as  instigators  of  insurrection.  Such  encroach- 
ments on  rights  could  not,  of  course,  be  endured.  We 
are  not  yet  so  fallen.  Some  generous  inspirations,  some 
echoes  of  the  old  eloquence  of  liberty,  still  come  down 
to  us  from  our  fathers.  Could  such  encroachments  be 
borne,  would  not  the  soil  of  New  England,  so  long 
trodden  by  freemen,  quake  under  the  steps  of  her  de- 
generate sons  f  We  are  not  prepared  for  these.  But 
ft  weak,  yielding  tone,  for  which  we  seem  to  be  pre- 
pared, may  be  the  beginning  of  concessions  which  we 
shall  one  day  bitterly  rue. 

The  means  used  at  the  South  to  bring  the  North 
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to  compliance,  seem  to  demand  particular  attention.  I 
will  not  record  the  contemptuous  language  which  has 
been  thrown  on  the  money-getting  habits  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  the  menaces  which  have  been  addressed  to  our 
cupidity,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  us  to  silence  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Such  language  does  in  no  degree 
move  me.  I  only  ask  tliat  we  may  give  no  ground  for 
its  application.  We  can  easily  bear  it,  if  we  do  not 
deserve  it.  Our  mother-country  has  been  called  a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers,  and  New  England  ought  not  to  be 
provoked  by  the  name.  Only  let  us  give  no  sanction  to 
the  opinion  that  our  spirit  is  narrowed  to  our  shops ;  dnt 
we  place  the  art  of  bargaining  above  all  arts,  all  sci- 
ences, accomplishmenty^,  and  virtues ;  that,  rather  than 
lose  the  fruits  of  the  slave's  labor,  we  would  rivet  his 
chains ;  that,  sooner  than  lose  a  market,  we  would  make 
shipwreck  of  honor ;  that,  sooner  than  sacrifice  present 
gain,  we  would  break  our  (aith  to  our  fathers  and  our 
children,  to  our  principles  and  our  God.  To  resent  or 
retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise  and  unchristian. 
The  only  revenge  worthy  of  a  good  man  is,  to  turn  re- 
proaches into  admonitions  against  baseness,  into  incite- 
ments to  a  more  generous  virtue.  New  England  has 
long  suffered  the  imputation  of  a  sordid,  calculating  spir- 
it, of  supreme  devotion  to  gain.  Let  us  show  tliat  we 
have  principles,  compared  with  which  the  wealth  of  the 
world  is  light  as  air.  It  is  a  common  remark  here,  that 
there  is  not  a  community  under  heaven,  through  which 
there  is  so  general  a  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  healtih 
fill  moral  sentiment  as  in  New  England.  Let  not  the 
just  influence  of  such  a  society  be  impaired  by  any  act, 
which  would  give  to  prejudice  the  aspect  of  truth. 
The  Free  States,  it  is  to  te  feared,  must  pass  through 
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a  struggle*  May  they  suatain  it  as  becomaa  their  free* 
dom  !  The  present  excitement  at  the  South  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  pass  away,  without  attempts  to  wrest 
from  them  unworthy  concessions.  The  tone  in  regard 
to  slavery  in  that  part  of  our  country  is  changed.  It  is 
not  only  more  vehement,  but  more  false  than  formerly. 
Once  slavery  was  acknowledged  as  an  evil.  Now  it  is 
proclaimed  to  be  a  good.  We  have  even  been  told, 
not  by  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  m  private  life,  but  by 
men  in  the  highest  station  and  of  widest  influence  at  the 
South,  that  slavery  is  the  soil  into  which  political  free- 
dom strikes  its  deepest  roots,  and  that  republican  insti- 
tutions are  never  so  secure  as  when  the  laboring  class  is 
reduced  to  servitude.  Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the 
wildest  Abolitionist  could  give  such  a  shock  to  the  slave- 
holder, as  this  new  doctrine  is  fitted  to  give  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North.  Liberty,  with  a  slave  for  her  pedestal 
and  a  chain  in  her  hand,  is  an  image,  from  which  our 
understandings  and  hearts  alike  recoil.  A  doctrine, 
more  wounding  or  insulting  to  the  mechanics,  farmers, 
laborers  of  the  North  than  this  strange  heresy,  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  A  doctrine  more  irreverent,  more 
filial  to  republican  institutions,  was  never  fabricated  in 
tbe  councils  of  despotism.  It  does  not,  however,  pro- 
voke us.  I  recall  it  only  to  show  the  spirit  in  which 
slavery  is  upheld,  and  to  remind  the  Free  States  of  the 
calm  energy  which  they  will  need,  to  keep  themselves 
true  to  their  own  principles  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  great  dread  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  the  union  of  the  Stetes  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
conflict  about  slavery.  To  avert  this  evil,  every  sacri- 
fice should  be  made  but  that  of  honor,  freedom,  and 
principle.     No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself. 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  aUowed  to  say,  that  I  am  attached 
to  it  by  no  common  love.  Most  men  value  tlie  Umoa 
as  a  Means  ;  to  me  it  is  an  End.  Most  would  preserve 
it  for  the  prosperity  of  which  it  is  the  instrument ;  I 
love  and  would  preserve  it  for  its  own  sake.  Some 
value  it  as  favoring  public  improvements,  facilities  of 
commercial  exchange,  &c* ;  I  value  these  improvcroents 
and  exchanges  chiefly  as  favoring  union.  I  ask  of  the 
General  Grovernment  to  unite  us,  to  hold  us  together 
as  brethren  in  peace ;  and  I  care  litde  whether  it  does 
any  thing  else.  So  dear  to  me  is  union.  Next  to  liber- 
ty,  it  is  our  highest  national  interest.  All  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  which  it  can  possibly  demand  should  be  made 
for  it.  The  politicians  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
who  are  calculating  its  value,  and  are  willing  to  surren- 
der it  because  they  may  grow  richer  by  separation,  seem 
to  me  bereft  of  reason.  Still,  if  the  Union  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  the  imposition  of  chains  on  speech  and 
the  press,  by  prohibition  of  discussion  on  a  subject  in- 
volving the  most  sacred  rights  and  dearast  interests  of 
humanity,  then  union  would  be  bought  at  too  dear  a 
rate ;  then  it  would  be  changed  from  a  virtuous  bond 
into  a  league  of  crime  and  shame«  Language  cannot 
easily  do  jusuce  to  our  attachment  to  the  Union.  We 
will  yield  every  thing  to  it  but  Truth,  Honor,  and  Lib- 
erty.    These  we  can  never  yield. 

Let  the  Free  States  be  firm,  but  also  patient,  for- 
bearing, and  calm.  From  the  slave-holder  they  can- 
not look  for  perfect  self-control.  From  his  position  he 
would  be  more  than  man,  were  he  to  observe  the  bounds 
of  moderation.  The  consciousness  which  tranquillizes 
the  mind  can  hardly  be  his.  On  this  subject  he  has  al- 
ways been  sensitive  to  excess.     Much  exasperation  is 
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to  be  expected.    Muob  should  be  borne.    Eycry  tfaiiig 
may  be  surreodered  but  our  principles  and  oar  rights. 


The  work,  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  is  now  com« 
pleted.  I  ask  and  hope  for  it  the  Divine  blessing,  as 
far  as  it  expresses  Truth,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of 
Justice  and  Humanity.  If  I  have  written  any  thing 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  passion,  or  unkindness 
to  any  human  being,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  man. 
I  have  spoken  strongly,  not  to  offend  or  give  pain,  but 
to  produce  in  others  deep  convictions  corresponding  to 
my  own.  Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  fix  my 
thoughts  on  this  painful  subject,  but  a  conviction,  which 
pressed  on  me  with  increasing  weight,  that  the  times  de- 
manded a  plain  and  free  exposidon  of  the  truth.  The 
few  last  months  have  increased  my  solicitude  for  the 
country.  Public  sentiment  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
losing  its  healthfulness  and  vigor.  I  have  seen  symp- 
toms of  the  decline  of  the  old  spirit  of  liberty.  Servile 
opinions  have  seemed  to  gain  ground  among  us.  The 
faith  of  our  fathers  in  free  institutions  has  waxed  iaint, 
and  is  ^ving  place  to  despair  of  human  improvement. 
I  have  perceived  a  disposiuon  to  deride  abstract  rights, 
to  speak  of  freedom  as  a  dream,  and  of  republican  goV'* 
emments  as  built  on  sand.  I  have  perceived  a  faint-* 
heartedness  in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  The  con- 
demnation, which  has  been  passed  on  Abolitionists,  has 
seemed  to  be  setding  into  acquiescence  in  slavery.  The 
sympathies  of  the  community  have  been  turned  from 
the  slave  to  the  master.  The  impious  doctrine,  that 
human  laws  can  repeal  the  Divine,  can  convert  unjust 
and  oppressive  power  into  a  moral  right,  has  more  and 
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more  tmctured  the  style  of  conversation  and  the  press. 
With  these  sad  and  solemn  views  of  society,  I  could 
not  be  silent ;  and  I  thank  God,  amidst  the  conscious- 
ness of  great  weakness  and  imperfection,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  offer  this  humble  tribute,  this  sincere 
though  feeble  testimony,  this  expression  of  heart-felt 
allegiance,  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Hu- 
manity. 

Having  stated  the  circumstances  which  have  moved 
me  to  write,  I  ought  to  say,  that  they  do  not  discourage 
me.  Were  darker  omens  to  gather  round  us,  I  should 
not  despair.  With  a  faith  like  his,  who  came  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Great  Deliverer,  I  feel  and  can  say, 
'^  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  the  Reign  of  Justice  and 
Disinterested  Love,  ^'  is  at  hand,  and  All  Flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God."  I  know,  and  rejoice  to 
know,  that  a  power,  mightier  than  the  prejudices  and 
oppression  of  ages,  is  working  on  earth  for  the  world's 
redemption,  the  power  of  Christian  Truth  and  Good- 
ness. It  descended  from  Heaven  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  It  was  manifest  in  his  life  and  death.  From 
his  cross  it  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Its 
mission  is,  '^  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bound."  It  has  opened 
many  a  prison-door.  It  is  ordabed  to  break  every 
chain.  I  have  faith  in  its  triumphs.  I  do  not,  cannot 
despair. 
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NOTE. 

It  waa  my  purpose  to  address  a  chapter  to  the  South, 
but  I  have  thought  fit  to  omit  it.  I  beg,  however,  to  say, 
that  nothing  which  I  have  written  can  have  proceeded 
from  unkind  feeling  towards  the  South  ;  for  in  no  other 
part  of  the  country  have  my  writings  found  a  more  grati- 
fying reception ;  from  no  other  part  have  I  received 
stronger  expressions  of  sympathy.  To  these  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  insensible.  My  own  feelings,  had  I  consulted 
them,  would  have  led  me  to  stifle  every  expression,  which 
could  give  pain  to  those  from  whom  I  have  received  noth- 
ing but  good-will. 

I  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave-holders  that  the  ex* 
dtement  now  prevalent  among  themselves  is  incompara- 
bly more  perilous,  more  fitted  to  stir  up  insurrection, 
than  all  the  efiTorts  of  Abolitionists,  allowing  these  to  be 
ever  so  corrupt.  I  also  wished  to  remind  the  men  of 
principle  and  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  the 
necessity  of  laying  a  check  on  lawless  procedures,  in 
regard  to  the  citizens  of  the  North.  We  have  heard  of 
large  subscriptions  at  the  South  for  the  apprehension  of 
some  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the  Free  States,  and  for  the 
transportation  of  them  to  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
would  meet  the  fate,  which,  it  is  said,  they  deserve.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  respectable  portion  of  the  slave-holding 
communities  are  not  answerable  for  these  measures.  But 
does  not  policy,  as  well  as  principle,  require  such  men 
steadily  to  discountenance  them  ?  At  present,  the  Free 
States  have  stronger  sympathies  with  the  South  than  ever 
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before.  But  can  it  be  supposed  tbat  they  will  suffer  theb 
citizens  to  be  stolen,  exposed  to  yiolence,  and  murdered 
by  other  States  ?  Would  not  such  an  outrage  rouse  them 
to  feel  and  act  as  one  man  ?  Would  it  not  identify  the 
Abolitiouists  with  our  most  sacred  rights  ?  One  kid- 
napped, murdered  Abolitionist  would  do  more  for  the 
violent  destruction  of  slavery  than  a  thousand  societies. 
His  name  would  be  sainted.  The  day  of  his  death  would 
be  set  apart  for  solemn,  heart-stirring  commemoration. 
His  blood  would  cry  through  the  land  with  a  thrilling 
voice,  would  pierce  every  dwelling,  and  find  a  response 
in  every  heart.  Do  men,  under  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  need  to  be  told,  that  enthusiasm  is  not  a  flame  to  be 
quenched  with  blood  ?  On  this  point,  good  and  wise 
men,  and  the  friends  of  the  country  at  the  North  and 
South,  can  hold  but  one  opinion  ;  and  if  the  press,  which, 
I  grieve  to  say,  has  kept  an  ominous  silence  amidst  the 
violations  of  law  and  rights,  would  but  speak  plainly  and 
strongly,  the  danger  would  be  past. 

The  views  and  principles,  supported  in  this  short  worit, 
will,  of  course,  provoke  much  opposition,  and,  what  I 
greatly  lament,  they  will  excite  the  disf^easure  not  only 
of  the  selfish  and  violent,  but  of  good  and  honorable  men, 
whose  unfavorable  position  hardly  admits  an  impartial 
judgment  of  slavery,  and  renders  them  excessively  sensi- 
tive to  every  exposition  of  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  anx« 
ious  to  defend  what  I  have  written.  The  principles,  here 
laid  down,  if  true,  will  stand.  I  should  anticipate  little 
good  from  engaging  in  controversies  with  individuals. 
The  selfish  passions,  awakened  by  such  collisions,  too 
often  prevail  over  the  love  of  truth  ;  and  without  this,  the 
truth  cannot  be  worthily  maintained.  In  regard  to  slav- 
ery, it  is  peculiarly  important,  that  discussion  should  be 
calm,  general,  unmixed  with  personalities.  In  this  way, 
I  trust  that  the  subject  will  be  better  understood  by  all 
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puiies.  I  BhoukI  rejoice  to  be  coDTinced,  that  slavery  is 
a  less  debasing  influence  than  I  have  afllrmed.  How 
welcome  would  be  brighter  views  of  life  and  of  mankind  I 
Still,  we  must  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  turn  away 
firom  the  most  painful  truth. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
what  I  have  now  written.  I  represent  no  society,  no 
body  of  men,  no  part  of  the  country.  I  have  written  by 
no  one's  instigation,  and  with  no  one's  encottragement, 
but  solely  from  my  own  convictions.  If  cause  of  offence 
iff  given,  the  blame  ought  to  fall  on  me  alone. 


NOTE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

In  commencing  the  chapter  on  Abolitionism,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  respect  for  the  few  Abolitionists  whom  I  have 
known.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  and  seeing  more  of  this  body,  I  have  an  increas*  * 
ing  persuasion  of  the  purity  of  purpose,  and  the  moral 
worth  of  its  members  generally.  I  have  spoken  freely 
of  their  errors  ;  but  these  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  their 
virtues  and  sacriiices,  and  especially  ought  not  to  preju- 
dice us  against  the  truths  which  they  contend  for.  We 
must  not  abandon  great  principles,  because  asserted  un- 
wisely. We  must  not  grow  cold  to  a  good  cause,  be- 
cause reproach  is  brought  on  it  by  defenders  who  have 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  Its  dangers  should  attach  us 
to  it  more  closely,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  lead 
its  fi  lends  to  the  use  of  means  corresponding  to  its  digni- 
ty, and  fitted  to  insure  its  success. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  removing  Slavery,  I 
have  expressed  my  fears  as  to  the  rcsuh  of  the  expert- 
13* 
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meat  now  going  on  in  the  English  West  Indies.  I  ie» 
joice  to  say,  that  recent  accoonts  from  those  islands  have 
diminished  my  apprehensions.  It  is  stated,  that  in  some  of 
the  islands  real  estate  has  risen  in  ralue  since  the  eman- 
cipation, and  -that  imports  are  considerably  increaaedi 
[  have  just  heard,  that  a  West  Indian  planter  residing  in 
this  country,  who  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Act  of 
Emancipation,  speaks  now  of  his  estate  as  more  pro- 
ductive than  formerly.  That  no  disturbance  of  the  peace 
has  followed  this  great  change,  is  well  understood,  and 
this  is  the  essential  point.  Undoubtedly  the  experiment 
is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports  are  to  be  received  with 
caution  ;  but  the  success  of  the  measure  has  as  yet  sur^ 
passed  the  expectations  of  all  except  the  Abolitionists. 
As  yet  they  have  proved  the  truest  prophets;  May  events 
set  the  seal  of  truth  on  all  their,  predictions  !  This  coun- 
try is  interested  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  success  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  With  this  example 
before  us,  the  destruction  of  slavery  would  be  as  speedy 
'  as  it  is  sure. 

No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems  to  have  given 
BO  much  offence  as  that  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  con« 
jugal  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  master  as  increased  by 
slavery.  Of  the  abuse  heaped  on  me  for  this  opinion  I 
shall,  of  course,  say  nothing.  Had  I  received  nothing 
but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to  be  made  would  not  be 
ofiered  to  the  public  ;  but  a  gentleman  of  high  character^ 
Mr.  Leigh  of  Virginia,  has  solemnly  protested  against 
my  statement  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
should  do  him  great  wrong  were  I  to  confound  him  with 
the  vulgar  politicians,  too  common  in  Congress  as  well 
as  out  of  it,  who  are  ready  to  say  any  thing  and  every 
thing  which  may  s^ve  their  cause.  Mr.  Leigh  expresses 
his  deliberate  comviction,;  that  conjugal  (idclity  is  not  more 
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respe^ed  in  my  part  of  the  countiy  than  in  the  Slave* 
holding  States.  It  wili  be  obserycd,  in  recurriiig  to  mjr 
book,  that  I  said  nothing  of  the  Slave-holding  States,  but 
of  slave  countries  generallj,  and  that  I  argued  not  from 
reports  or  documents,  but  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  from  the  verj  nature  of  slavery.  I  feel  as  if 
such  reasoning  could  not  deceive  me  ;  but  I  will  now 
say,  what  I  forbore  to  say  in  the  first  instance,  that  I 
should  not  have  brought  this  charge  against  slavery,  had 
not  the  general  argument,  drawn  from  human  nature, 
been  corroborated  by  all  the  evidence  which  the  case 
will  well  admit.  In  that  part  of  my  work,  I  expressed 
not  my  own  opinion  alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  universal  opinion  of  the  North,  and,  still 
more,  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  During 
my  whole  life,  I  have  not  met  an  individual,  who  has 
questioned,  whether  slavery  exerts  a  disastrous  influence 
on  the  domestic  relations.  I  do  not  believe,  that,  among 
the  well-»informed  at  the  North,  an  individual  is  to  be 
found,  who  supposes  that  the  obhgations  of  marriage  are* 
as  much  respected  in  the  Slave-holding  States  as  in  the 
Free.  On  reading  Mr.  Leigh's  speech,  I  determined  to 
maJce  inquiries,  with  the  purpose  of  retractuig  my  error  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  if  I  should  find  reason  to  charge  my- 
self with  rashness.  I  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  those, 
whose  authority  in  such  a  case  seems  to  me  most  worthy 
of  confidence,  and  in  every  instance  I  hare  been  assured 
that  I  have  uttered  only  the  truth.  I  know  not  how  many 
have  spoken  to  me  on  this  point  in  the  most  undoubting 
tone.  In  my  book,  I  have  only  given  expression  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  I  as  little  expected  to 
hear  my  correctness  questioned,  as  to  hear  the  .existence 
of  slavery  denied.  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  impute 
the  least  unfairness  to  Mr.  Leigh,  who  is  known  among 
us  cmly  as  a  virtuote  man,  who  does  honor  to  his  country. 
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I  presume,  that,  in  the  comparison  which  he  made  bo* 
tween  the  Slave-holding  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  he  spoke  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
latter.  I  cannot,  therefore,  I  dare  not,  expunge  from  roj 
book  the  offensive  passage,  though  in  the  revised  edition 
I  have  somewhat  changed  its  form.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  expunge  it. 

I  have  regretted,  that  a  passage,  which  I  prepared  for 
this  work  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  was  not  inserted. 
In  the  chapter  of  Explanations,  after  speaking  of  the  ex* 
amples  of  moral  and  religious  excellence  to  be  found  in 
the  Slave-holding  States,  I  expressed,  in  a  few  sentences, 
my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  women  of  the  South.  I  wrote  this  passage 
with  a  fervent  heart,  because  it  was  dictated,  in  a  meas- 
ure, by  the  grateful  recollection  of  unwearied  kindnessei 
received  from  woman  dtiring  a  residence  in  that  part  of  the 
country  in  my  youth.  I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it  now, 
had  it  not  been  destroyed  with  the  manuscript  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  for  it  expressed  feelings  which  time  has 
only  strengthened.  After  much  deliberation  I  omitted  it 
in  the  first  edition,  and  did  so  from  considerations  which 
I  cannot  now  approve.  I  feared  that  what  I  had  written 
would  be  set  down  by  strangers  as  a  common-place  of 
flattery.  I  feared  that  I  might  seem  desirous  to  expiate 
by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  in  other  parts  of  the 
book,  desirous  to  shield  myself  from  the  obloquy  to  which 
I  was  exposing  myself  in  publishing  unpopular  truth.  I 
did  on  this  occasion  what  I  have  too  often  done.  In 
shrinking  from  the  appearance  of  vices  which  I  abhor,  I 
was  unjust  to  my  convictions  and  affections.  The  reader 
will  excuse  this  reference  to  myself,  when  he  learns  that  I 
have  been  shamelessly  accused  of  casting  reproach  on 
the  purity  of  the  women  at  the  South.  I  should  not,  how- 
ever, have  noticed  this  calumny,  had  not  the  preceding 
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part  of  this  note  almost  compelled  me  to  refer  to  it.  I 
feel  too  much  ahout  the  great  subject  on  which  I  have 
written,  to  be  very  solicitous  about  what  is  said  of  my- 
self. I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  that  my  reputation  is  noth« 
ing,  in  comparison  with  the  fearful  wrong  and  evil,  which 
I  have  labored  to  expose  ;  and  I  should  count  myself 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  man  or  a  Christian,  if  the  cal- 
umnies of  the  bad,  or  even  the  disapprobation  of  the  good, 
could  fasten  my  thoughts  on  myself  and  turn  me  aside 
from  a  cause,  which,  as  I  believe,  truth,  humanity,  and 
God  call  me  to  maintain. 
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LETTER  TO  JAMES  a  BIRNET. 


Thv  following  letter  was  prepsred  for  "  The  Philantbropist/'  aa  anti- 
alavery  paper,  poblUhed  at  Cincinnati,  and  edited  bj  Jamea  G.  Bimey,— 
a  gentleman,  higfalj  respected  for  his  intellectual  and  moral  endowmeota. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  made  in  that  citj  to  suppress  the  anti- 
slaTerj  party  bj  force.  Mr.  Bimey  was  driTea  from  Cincinnati,  and  the 
press,  at  which  ''The  Philanthropist"  was  printed,  was  broken  np.  A 
particular  account  of  this  disgraceful  affair  may  be  found  in  the  "  NarratiTe 
of  the  late  riotous  proceedings  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  at  Cincin- 
nati," prepared  by  Mr.  Bimey  and  his  associates.  The  following  letter, 
besides  sppearing  in  ''  The  Philanthropist,"  has  been  published  as  a  pam- 
phlet for  distribution  at  the  West,  and  the  author  now  submits  it  to  the 
community  here  in  the  same  form,  with  a  few  alight  changea,  and  with 
aome  new  matter  in  a  note. 

BosTOir,  Deetrnber  SO,  1896. 
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BosToir,  Abr.  1,  1836L 

Mr  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowmg  you  personally  ; 
but  your  history  and  writings  have  given  me  an  interest 
in  you,  which  induces  and  encourages  me  to  address 
you  with  something  of  the  freedom  of  acquaintance.  I 
feel  myself  attracted  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
freedom,  however  distant ;  and  when  such  are  exposed 
by  their  principles  to  peril  and  loss,  and  stand  firm  in 
the  evil  day,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  them  my 
sympathy  and  admiration.  The  £rst  accounts  which 
reached  me  of  the  violence  which  drove  you  from  Cin- 
cinnati, inclined  me  to  write  to  you  ;  but  your  *'  Nana- 
tive  of  those  riotous  proceedings,"  which  I  have  lately 
received  and  read,  does  not  permit  me  to  remain  longer 
silent.  The  subject  weighs  much  on  my  mind.  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  doty  to  perform  in  relation  to  it,  and  I 
cannot  rest  till  I  yield  to  this  conviction,  tiU  I  obey 
wliat  seems  to  me  the  voice  of  God.  I  think  it  best^ 
however,  not  to  confine  myself  to  the  outrage  at  Cin-* 
cinnati,  but  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  spirit  of  vio* 
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lence  and  persecudon,  which  has  broken  out  against  the 
AbolitioDists  through  the  whole  country.  This,  I  know, 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  you,  than  any  expression  of 
sympathy  with  you  as  an  individual.  You  look  beyond 
yourself  to  tlie  cause  which  you  have  adopted,  and  to 
tiic  much  injured  body  of  men,  with  whom  you  are  as- 
sociated. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  Abolitionists 
as  Abolitionists.  They  now  stand  before  the  world  in 
another  character,  and  to  this  I  shall  give  my  present 
attention.  Of  their  merits  and  demerits  as  Abolition- 
ists, I  have  formerly  spoken.  In  my  short  work  on 
Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my  fervent  attachment  to  the 
great  end  to  which  they  are  pledged,  and  at  the  same 
time  my  disapprobation,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their 
spirit  and  measures.  I  have  no  dbposition  to  travel 
over  this  ground  again.  Had  the  Abolitionists  been  left 
to  pursue  their  object  with  the  freedom  which  is  guar- 
antied to  them  by  our  civil  institutions ;  had  they  been 
resisted  only  by  those  weapons  of  reason,  rebuke,  rep- 
robation, which  the  laws  allow,  I  should  have  no  in- 
ducement to  speak  of  them  again  either  in  praise  or 
censure.  But  the  violence  of  their  adversaries  has  driv- 
en them  to  a  new  position.  Abolitionism  forms  an  era 
in  our  history,  if  we  consider  the  means  by  which  it 
has  been  opposed.  Deliberate,  systematic  efforts  have 
been  made,  not  here  or  there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  wrest 
from  its  adherents  that  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press, 
which  our  fathers  asserted  unto  blood,  and  which  our 
national  and  state  governments  are  pledged  to  protect 
as  our  most  sacred  right.  Its  most  conspicuous  advo- 
cates have  been  hunted  and  stoned,  its  meetings  scatter- 
ed, its  presses  broken  up,  and  nothing  but  the  patience, 
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constancy,  and  intrepidity  of  its  members,  has  saved  it 
from  extinction.  The  Abolitionists  then  not  only  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  champions  of  the  colored  race. 
In  their  persons  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  white 
man  and  the  free  man  have  been  assailed.  They  are 
sufferers  for  the  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the 
press  ;  and,  in  maintaining  this  liberty  amidst  insuk  and 
violence,  they  deserve  a  place  among  its  most  honor- 
ed defenders.  In  this  character  I  shall  now  speak  of 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Abolition- 
ists of  promoting  emancipation,  I  might  find  much  to 
censure ;  but  when  I  regard  their  firm,  fearless  asser* 
tion  of  the  rights  of  free  discussion,  of  speech  and  the 
press,  I  look  on  them  with  unmixed  respect.  I  see 
nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  admire.  To  them  has 
been  committed  the  most  important  bulwark  of  liberty, 
and  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust  like 
men  and  Christians.  No  violence  has  driven  them  from 
their  post.  Whilst,  in  obedience  to  conscience,  they 
have  refrained  from  opposbg  force  to  force,  they  have 
still  persevered  amidst  menace  and  insult,  in  bearing 
their  testimony  against  wrong,  m  giving  utterance  to 
their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  they  have  rendered  to  freedom  a  more  es- 
sential service,  than  any  body  of  men  among  us.  The 
defenders  of  freedom  are  not  those,  who  claim  and  ex- 
ercise rights  which  no  one  assails,  or  who  win  shouts 
of  applause  by  well  turned  compliments  to  liberty  in  the 
days  of  her  triumph.  They  are  those,  who  stand  up  for 
rights  which  mobs,  conspiracies,  or  single  tyrants  put 
in  jeopardy ;  who  contend  for  liberty  in  that  particular 
form^  which  is  threatened  at  the  moment  by  the  many 
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or  the  few.  To  the  Abolitionists  this  honor  belongs. 
The  first  systemfttic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of  free- 
dom of  speech  they  have  met  with  invincible  resolution. 
From  my  heart  I  thank  them.  I  am  myself  their  debt- 
or. I  am  not  sure,  that  I  should  this  moment  write  in 
safety,  had  they  shrunk  from  the  conflict,  had  they  shut 
their  lips,  imposed  silence  on  their  presses,  and  hid 
themselves  before  their  ferocious  assailants.  I  know  not 
where  these  outrages  would  have  stopped,  had  they  not 
met  resistance  from  their  first  destined  victims.  The 
newspaper  press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  uttered  no  gen- 
uine mdignant  rebuke  of  the  wrong-doers,  but  rather 
countenanced,  by  its  gentle  censures,  the  reign  of  Force. 
The  mass  of  the  people  looked  supinely  on  this  new 
tyranny,  under  which  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens 
seemed  to  be- sinking.  A  tone  6f  denunciation  was  be- 
ginning to  proscribe  all  discussion  of  slavery ;  and  had 
the  spirit  of  violence,  which  selected  associations  as  its 
first  objects,  succeeded  in  this  preparatory  enterprise, 
it  might  have  been  easily  turned  against  any  and  every 
individual,  who  might  presume  to  agitate  the  unwelcome 
subject.  It  is  hard  to  say,  to  what  outrage  the  fettered 
press  of  the  country  might  not  have  been  reconciled. 
I  thank  the  Abolitionists,  that  in  this  evil  day,  they 
were  true  to  the  rights  which  the  multitude  were  ready 
to  betray.  Their  purpose  to  suffer,  to  die,  rather  than 
surrender  their  dearest  liberties,  taught  the  lawless,  that 
they  had  a  foe  to  contend  with,  whom  it  was  not  safe 
to  press,  whilst,  like  all  manly  appeals,  it  called  forth 
reflection  and  sympathy  in  the  better  portion  of  the 
community.  In  the  name  of  freedom  and  humanity, 
I  thank  them.  Through  their  courage,  the  violence, 
which  might  have  furnished  a  precedent  fatal  to  free- 
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ibm,  is  to  become,  I  trusti  a  warning  to  the  lawless,  of 
the  foUy  as  well  as  crime  of  attempting  to  crush  opinion 
by  Force. 

Of  all  powers,  the  last  to  be  intrusted  to  the  multi-  ^ 
tude  of  men,  is  that  of  determining  what  questions  shall 
be  discussed.  The  greatest  truths  are  often  the  most 
unpopular  and  exasperating ;  and  were  they  to  be  de- 
nied discussion,  till  the  many  should  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept them,  they  would  never  establish  themselves  in  the 
general  mind.  The  progress  of  society  depends  on 
nothing  more,  than  on  the  exposure  of  time-sanctioned 
abuses,  which  cannot  be  touched  without  offending  mul- 
titudes, than  on  the  promulgation  of  principles,  which 
are  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  and  practice,  and 
which  are  consequently  at  war  with  the  habits,  preju- 
dices, and  immediate  interests  of  large  classes  of  the 
community.  Of  consequence,  the  multitude^  if  once 
allowed  to  dictate  or  proscribe  subjects  of  discussion, 
would  strike  society  with  spiritual  blindness,  and  death. 
The  world  is  to  be  carried  forward  by  truth,  which  at 
first  offends,  which  wins  its  way  by  degrees,  which  the 
many  hate  and  would  rejoice  to  crush.  The  right  of 
free  discussion  is  therefore  \o  be  guarded  by  the  friends 
of  mankind,  with  peculiar  jealousy.  It  is  at  once  the 
most  sacred,  and  most  endangered  of  all  our  rights. 
He  who  would  rob  his  neighbour  of  it,  should  have  a 
mark  set  on  him  as  the  worst  enemy  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  history  contains  a  page,  more 
disgraceful  to  us  as  freemen,  than  that  which  records 
the  violences  against  the  Abolitionists.  As  a  people, 
we  are  chargeable  with  other  and  worse  misdeeds,  but 
none  so  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the 
very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  we  make 
14* 
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our  chief  boast.  Who,  let  me  ask,  are  the  men,  whose 
offences  are  so  aggravated,  that  they  must  be  denied  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  be  given  up  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  muhitude  ?  Are  they  profligate  io  prin- 
ciple and  life,  teachers  of  impious  or  servile  doctrines, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  their  race  ?  I  speak  not  from 
vague  rumor,  but  from  better  means  of  knowledge,  when 
I  say,  that  a  body  of  men  and  women,  more  blameless 
than  the  Abolitionists  in  their  various  relations,  or  more 
disposed  to  adopt  a  rigid  construction  of  die  Christian 
precepts,  cannot  be  found  among  us.  Of  their  judi- 
ciousness and  wisdom,  I  do  not  speak ;  but  I  beheve 
they  yield  to  no  party  in  moral  wortli.  Their  great 
crane,  and  one,  which  in  this  land  of  liberty  is  to  be 
punished  above  all  crimes,  is  this,  that  they  carry  the 
doctrine  of  human  equality  to  its  full  extent,  that  they 
plead  vehemently  for  the  oppressed,  that  they  assail 
wrong-doing  however  sanctioned  by  opinion  or  intrench- 
ed behind  wealth  and  power,  that  their  zeal  for  human 
rights  is  without  measure,  that  they  associate  themselves 
ferv^ently  with  the  Christians  and  philanthropists  of  oth- 
er countries  against  the  worst  relic  of  barbarous  times. 
Such  is  the  offence,  against  which  mobs  are  arrayed, 
and  which  is  counted  so  flagrant,  that  a  summary  jus^ 
tice,  too  indignant  to  wait  for  the  tardy  progress  of 
tribunals,  must  take  the  punishment  into  its  own  hands. 

How  strange  in  a  free  country,  that  the  men,  from 
whom  the  liberty  of  speech  is  to  be  torn,  are  those  who 
use  it  in  pleading  for  freedom,  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  vindication  of  human  rights  !  What  a  spectacle 
is  presented  to  the  world  by  a  republic,  in  which  sen- 
tence of  proscription  is  passed  on  citizens,  who  labor, 
by  addressing  men's  consciences,  to  enforce  the  truth, 
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that  slavery  is  the  greatest  of  wrongs  !  Through  the 
civilized  world,  the  best  and  greatest  men  are  bearing 
joint  witness  against  slavery.  Christians  of  all  denom- 
inations and  conditions,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  igno- 
rant, are  bound  in  a  holy  league  against  this  most  de- 
grading form  of  oppression.  But  in  free  America,  the 
language  which  despots  tolerate,  must  not  be  heard. 
One  would  think,  that  freemen  might  be  pardoned,  if 
the  view  of  fellow-creatures  stripped  of  all  human  rights 
should  move  them  to  vehemence  of  speech.  But, 
whilst,  on  all  other  subjects,  the  deeply  stirred  feelings 
may  overflow  in  earnest  remonstrance,  on  slavery  the 
freemen  must  speak  in  whispers,  or  pay  the  penalty  of 
persecution  for  the  natural  utterance  of  strong  emotion. 
I  am  aware,  that  the  outrages  on  the  Abolitionists  are 
justified  or  palliated  by  various  considerations ;  nor  is 
this  surprising;  for  when  did  violence  ever  want  ex- 
cuse ?  It  is  said,  that  Abolitionism  tends  to  stir  up  in- 
surrection at  the  South,  and  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Of 
all  pretences  for  resorting  to  lawless  force,  the  most 
dangerous  is  the  tendency  of  measures  or  opinions.  Al- 
most all  men  see  ruinous  tendencies  in  whatever  opposes 
their  particular  interests  or  views.  AH  the  political 
parties,  which  have  convulsed  our  country,  have  seen 
tendencies  to  national  destruction  in  the  principles  of 
their  opponents.  So  infinite  are  the  connexions  and 
consequences  of  human  afiairs;  that  nothing  can  be 
done  in  which  some  dangerous  tendency  may  not' be 
detected.  There  is  a  tendency  in  arguments  against 
any  old  establishment  to  unsettle  all  institutions,  because 
all  hang  together.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  laying 
bare  of  deep-rooted  abuses  to  throw  a  community  into 
a  storm.     Liberty  tends  to  licentiousness,  government 
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to  despotism.  Exclude  all  enterprises  which  may  bare 
evil  results,  and  human  life  will  stagnate.  Wise  men 
are  not  easily  deterred  by  difiBcuIties  and  perib  from  a 
course  of  action,  which  promises  great  good.  Espe- 
cially when  justice  and  humanity  cry  aloud  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  enormous  social  evil,  it  is  unworthy  of  men 
and  Christians  to  let  the  imagination  run  riot  among  pos- 
sible dangers,  mstead  of  rousing  every  energy  of  mind 
to  study  how  the  evil  may  be  taken  away,  and  the 
perils,  which  accompany  beneficial  changes,  may  be 
escaped. 

As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Abolitionists, 
of  stirring  up  insurrection  at  the  South,  I  have  never 
met  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  tliis  nefarious  project 
was  meditated  by  a  single  member  of  their  body.  The 
accusation  is  repelled  by  their  characters  and  principles 
as  well  as  by  facts ;  nor  can  I  easily  conceive  of  a  sane 
man  giving  it  belief.  As  to  the  '^  tendency"  of  their 
measures  to  this  result,  it  is  such  only  as  we  have  seen 
to  belong  to  all  human  affairs,  and  such  as  may  easily 
be  guarded  ag&mst.  The  truth  is,  that  any  exposition 
of  Slavery,  no  matter  from  whom  it  may  come,  may 
chance  to  favor  revolt.  It  may  chance  to  fall  mto  the 
hands  of  a  fanatic,  who  may  tliink  himself  summoned 
by  Heaven  to  remove  violently  this  great  wrong ;  or  it 
may  happen  to  reach  the  hut  of  some  intelligent  daring 
slave,  who  may  think  himself  called  to  be  the  avenger 
of  his  race.  AH  things  are  possible.  A  casual,  inno- 
cent remark  in  conversation,  may  put  wild  projects  intQ 
the  unbalanced  or  disordered  mind  of  some  hearer. 
Must  we  tlien  live  in  perpetual  silence  ?  Do  such 
chances  make  it  our  duty  to  shut  our  lips  on  the  subject 
of  an  enormous  wrong,  and  never  to  send  from  tiio 
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press  a  reprobation  of  the  evil  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
great  danger  to  the  slave-holder  comes  from  slavery 
itself,  from  the  silent  innovations  of  time,  from  political 
conflicts  and  convukions,  and  not  from  the  writings  of 
strangers.  I  readily  grant  that  the  Abolitionists,  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  number  and  their  systematic  and  pub- 
lic efforts,  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  of  by  the  slave, 
than  a  solitary  individual  who  espouses  his  cause.  But 
when  I  consider,  how  steadily  they  have  condemned 
the  resort  to  force  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed ;  when 
I  consider  what  power  the  master  possesses  of  exclud- 
ing incendiary  influences,  if  such  are  threatened  from 
abroad  ;  when  I  remember,  that,  during  the  late  unpar- 
alleled excitement  at  the  South,  not  a  symptom  of  re- 
volt appeared  ;  and  when  to  all  this,  I  add  the  strongly 
manifested  purpose  of  the  Free  States  to  put  forth  theii 
power,  if  required,  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection, 
it  seems  to  me  that  none  but  the  most  delicate  nerves 
can  be  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  the  Abolitionists. 
Can  any  man,  who  has  a  sense  of  character,  afiect  to 
believe,  that  the  tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  a 
servile  war,  is  so  palpable  and  resistless  as  to  require 
the  immediate  application  of  Force  for  its  suppression, 
as  to  demand  the  substitution  of  mobs  for  the  action  of 
law,  as  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  right 
of  the  citizen  ? 

As  to  the  other  charge,  thift  the  measures  of  the 
Abolitionists  endanger  our  National  Union,  and  must 
therefore  be  put  down  by  any  and  every  means,  it  is 
weaker  than  the  former.  Against  whom  has  not  this 
charge  been  hurled  ?  What  party  among  us  has  not 
been  loaded  with  this  reproach  ?  Do  not  we  at  the 
Nordi  almost  unanimously  believe,  that  the  spirit  and 
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measures  of  Nullification  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
tendency  to  dissolve  the  Union  ?  But  are  we  therefore 
authorized  to  silence  the  nullifier  by  violence  ?  Should 
a  leader  of  that  party  travel  among  us,  is  he  to  be 
mobbed  ?  Let  me  farther  ask,  how  is  it,  that  the  Abo- 
litionists endanger  the  Union  ?  The  only  reply,  which 
I  have  heard,  is,  that  they  exasperate  the  South.  And 
is  it  a  crime  to  exasperate  men  ?  Who  then  so  criminal 
as  the  Founder  and  primitive  teachers  of  our  faith  ? 
Have  we  yet  to  learn,  that,  in  cases  of  exasperation,  the 
blame  is  as  apt  to  lie  with  those  who  take,  as  with  those 
who  occasion,  ofience  ?  How  strange  the  doctrine,  that 
men  are  to  be  proscribed  for  uttering  language  which 
gives  offence,  are  to  be  outlawed  for  putting  their  neigh- 
bours into  a  passion !  Let  it  also  be  considered,  tliat 
the  Abolitionists  are  not  the  only  people  who  exasperate 
the  South.  Can  the  calmest  book  be  written  on  Slav- 
ery, without  producing  the  same  effect  f  Can  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts  expound  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  that  commonwealth  according  to  their  free  spir- 
it, and  of  course  in  opposiuon  to  Slavery,  without  awak* 
ening  indignation  ?  Is  not  the  doctrine,  that  Congress 
has  the  right  of  putting  an  end  to  Slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  denounced  as  fiercely  as  the  writings 
and  harangues  of  Abolitionists  ?  Wliere  then  shall  mobs 
stop,  if  the  crime  of  exasperating  the  South  is  so  hein- 
ous as  to  deserve  their  vengeance  ?  If  the  philanthro- 
pist and  Christian  must  be  silenced  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  lest  they  wound  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  South, 
ought  the  judge  and  legislator  to  be  spared.^  Who 
does  not  see,  that  these  apologies  for  lawless  force,  if 
they  have  any  validity,  wiU  bring  every  good  man  un- 
der its  iron  sway  ? 
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In  these  remarks  you  learn  my  abhorrence  of  the  vi- 
olence offered  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  my  admiration 
of  the  spirit  they  have  opposed  to  it.  May  they  vindi- 
cate to  the  end  the  rights  which  in  their  persons  have 
been  outraged.  Allow  me  now  to  express  my  earnest 
desire  and  hope,  that  the  Abolitionists  will  maintain  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  not  only  by  asserting  it 
firmly,  but  by  using  it  wisely,  deliberately,  generously, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  severest  moral  principle. 
It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  they  will  exercise  it  m  die 
spirit  of  Christians  and  philanthropists,  with  a  supreme 
love  of  truth,  without  passion  or  bitterness,  and  without 
that  fanaticism  which  cannot  discern  the  true  proportions 
of  things,  which  exaggerates  or  distorts  whatever  favors 
or  conflicts  with  its  end,  which  sees  no  goodness  except 
in  its  own  ranks,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  one  object  and 
is  blind  to  all  besides.  Liberty  suffers  from  nothing 
more,  than  from  licentiousness,  and  I  fear  that  Aboli- 
tionists are  not  to  be  absolved  from  this  abuse  of  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  particularly  open  to  one  re- 
proach. Their  writings  have  been  blemished  by  a  spirit 
of  intolerance,  sweeping  censure,  and  rash,  injurious 
judgment.  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  this  charge  against 
all  their  publications.  Yours,  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  are  an  honorable  exception  ;  and  others,  I  know, 
deserve  the  same  praise.  But  Abolitionism,  in  the 
main,  has  spoken  in  an  intolerant  tone,  and  in  this  way 
has  repelled  many  good  minds,  given  great  advantage  to 
its  opponents,  and  diminished  the  energy  and  effect  of 
i<s  appeals.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  it  purified  from  this 
stain. 

Abolitionism  seems  to  me  to  have  been  intolerant 
towards  the  slave-holders,  and  towards  those  in  the  Free 
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States  who  oppose  them,  or  who  refuse  to  take  part  in 
their  measures.  I  say,  first,  towards  the  slave-holder. 
The  Abolitiooist  has  not  spoken,  and  cannot  speak, 
against  slavery  too  strongly.  No  language  can  exceed 
the  enormity  of  the  wrong.  But  the  whole  class  of 
slave-holders  often  meets  a  treatment  in  anti-slavery  pub- 
lications which  is  felt  to  be  unjust,  and  is  certainly 
unwise.  We  always  injure  ourselves,  in  placing  our 
adversary  on  the  footing  of  an  injured  man.  One 
groundless  charge  helps  him  to  repel  many  which  are 
true.  There  id  indeed  a  portion  of  slave-holders  who 
deserve  the  severest  reprobation.  In  every  such  com- 
munity, there  are  many  who  hold  their  fellow-creatures 
in  bondage  for  gain,  for  mere  gain.  They  perpetuate 
this  odious  system  not  reluctantly,  but  from  choice  ; 
not  because  the  public  safety  compels  them,  as  they 
think,  to  act  the  part  of  despots,  but  because  they  love 
despotism,  and  count  money  their  supreme  good.  Pro- 
vided they  can  be  supported  in  ease  and  indulgence,  can 
be  pampered  and  enriched,  they  care  not  for  the  means. 
They  care  not  what  wrongs  or  stripes  are  inflicted,  what 
sweat  is  extorted,  what  powers  of  the  immortal  soul  are 
crushed.  For  such  men  no  rebuke  can  be  too  severe. 
If  any  vehemence  of  language  can  pierce  their  con- 
sciences, let  it  be  used.  The  man  who  holds  slaves  for 
gain  is,  in  effect,  though  unconsciously,  the  worst  of 
robbers  ;,for  he  selfishly  robs  his  fellow-creatures  not 
only  of  their  property,  but  of  themselves.  He  is  the 
worst  of  tyrants,  for,  whilst  absolute  governments  spoil 
men  of  civil,  he  strips  them  of  personal  rights.  But. I 
do  not,  cannot  believe,  that  die  majority  of  slave-holders 
are  of  the  character  now  described.  I  believe  that  die 
majorify,  could  llioy  be  persuaded  of  the  consistency  of 
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emancipation  with  the  well-being  of  the  colored  race 
and  with  social  order,  would  relinquish  their  hold  on  tlie 
slave,  and  sacrifice  their  imagined  property  in  him  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity.  They  shrink  from 
emancipation,  because  it  seems  to  them  a  precipice. 
Having  seen  the  colored  man  continually  dependent  on 
foreign  guidance  and  control,  they  think  him  incapable 
of  providing  for  himself.  Having  seen  the  laboring 
class  kept  down  by  force,  they  feel  as  if  the  removal  of 
this  restraint  would  be  a  signal  to  universal  lawlessness 
and  crime.  That  such  opinions  absolve  from  all  blame 
those  who  perpetuate  slavery,  T  do  not  say.  That  they 
are  often  sti-engthened  by  the  self-interest  of  the  master, 
I  cannot  doubt ;  for  we  see  men  everywhere  grasping 
and  defending  doctrines  which  confirm  their  property 
and  power.  I  acknowledge,  too,  that  the  ready,  unhes- 
itating acquiescence  of  tlie  slave-holder  in  such  loose 
notions,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  bad 
symptom.  In  the  present  age,  when  a  flood  of  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  when  the 
whole  civilized  world  cries  out  against  it  as  the  greatest 
of  wrongs  ;  and  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine  of 
human  rights  has  been  expounded  by  the  profoundest 
minds,  and  sealed  with  the  best  blood,  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility is  assumed  by  masters,  who,  pronouncing  eman- 
cipation hopeless,  make  no  serious,  anxious  inquiry 
after  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  no  serious 
effort  to  remove  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the  slave  for 
freedom.  Still,  while  there  is  much  to  be  condemned 
in  the  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings  at  the  South,  we 
have  no  warrant  for  denying  to  all  slave-holders  moral 
and  religious  excellence.     The   whole  history  of  tRe 
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world  shows  us,  that  a  culpable  blindness  m  regard  to 
one  class  of  obligations  may  consist  with  a  sincere  rev- 
erence for  religious  and  moral  principles,  as  far  as  they 
are  understood.  In  estimating  men's  characters,  we 
must  never  forget  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labor.  Slavery,  upheld,  as  it  is  at  the  South,  by  tlie 
deepest  prejudices  of  education,  by  the  sanction  of  laws, 
by  the  prescription  of  ages,  and  by  real  difficulties  at- 
tending emancipation,  cannot  easily  be  viewed  in  that 
region  as  it  appears  to  more  distant  and  impartial  ob- 
servers. The  hatefulness  of  the  system  ought  to  be 
strongly  exposed,  and  it  cannot  be  exposed  too  strongly; 
but  this  hatefulness  must  not  be  attached  to  all  who  sus- 
tain slavery.  There  are  pure  and  generous  spirits  at 
die  South,  and  they  are  to  be  honored  the  more  for 
the  sore  trials  amidst  which  their  virtues  have  gained 
strength.  The  Abolitionists,  in  their  zeal,  seem  to  have 
overlooked  these  truths  in  a  great  degree,  and  by  their 
intolerance  towards  the  slave-holder,  have  awakened 
towards  him  sympathy  rather  than  indignaUon,  and  weak- 
ened the  effect  of  their  just  invectives  against  the  system 
which  he  upholds. 

I  think,  too,  that  they  are  chargeable  with  a  like  intol- 
erance towards  those  in  the  Free  States,  who  oppose 
them,  or  who  refuse  to  participate  in  their  operations. 
They  have  been  apt  to  set  down  opposition  to  them- 
selves as  equivalent  to  attachment  to  slavery.  Regaril- 
ing  their  own  dogmas  as  the  only  true  faith,  and  making 
their  own  zeal  the  standard  of  a  true  interest  in  the  op- 
pressed, they  have  been  apt  to  cast  scornful  looks  and 
reproaches  on  those  who  have  spoken  in  doubt  or  dis- 
pleaf^ure   of   th^ir  movements.     This  bas  made   them 
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many  foes.  They  have  been  too  belligerent  to  make 
friends.  I  do  not  mean  in  these  remarks,  that  the  Ab** 
olilionists  have  had  nothing  to  blame  in  their  opponents. 
Among  these,  are  not  a  few  deserving  severe  reprehen- 
sion, and  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  them  from  it.  But 
the  great  mass,  who  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  have  been  governed  by  pure 
motives.  If  they  have  erred,  they  have  not  erred  wil- 
lingly, or  from  the  influence  of  low  and  servile  passions. 
They  have  consequently  been  wronged  by  the  treatment 
they  have  received  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Abolitionists, 
and  men  are  not  brought  over  by  wrongs  to  a  good 
cause. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  unwor- 
thy among  ourselves.  We  have  those,  whose  opposition 
to  Abolitionism  has  been  wicked,  and  merits  reproba- 
tion. Such  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes,  forming  in- 
deed a  minority  in  each,  yet  numerous  enough  to  deserve 
attention  and  to  do  much  harm.  Such  are  to  be  found 
in  what  is  called  the  highest  class  of  society,  that  is, 
among  the  rich  and  fashionable  ;  and  the  cause  is  obvi- 
ous. The  rich  and  fashionable  belong  to  the  same  caste 
with  the  slave-holder ;  and  men  are  apt  to  sympathize 
with  their  own  caste  more  readily  than  with  those  be- 
neath them.  The  slave  is  too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awak- 
en interest  in  those,  who  abhor  vulgarity  more  than 
oppression  and  crime,  and  who  found  all  their  self- 
admiration  on  the  rank  they  occupy  in  the  social  scale. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  on  the  rich  or  fashionable, 
as  a  class,  this  moral  degradation  ;  but  among  them  are 
the  worshippers  of  high  degree,  who  would  think  their 
dignity  soiled,  by  touching  the  cause  of  a  menial,  de- 
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graded  race,  and  who  load  its  advocates  with  ridiculo 
and  scorn. 

Then,  in  the  commercial  class,  there  are  unworthy 
op  posers  of  Ab9litionism.  There  are  those,  whose  in- 
terests rouse  them  to  withstand  every  movement,  which 
may  offend  the  South.  They  have  profitable  connex- 
ions with  the  slave-holder,  which  must  not  be  endan- 
gered by  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  slave.  Gain 
is  their  god,  and  they  sacrifice  on  this  altar  without 
compunction  the  rights  and  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  To  such,  the  philanthropy,  which  would 
break  every  chain,  is  fanaticism,  or  a  pretence.  Nothing 
in  their  own  souls  helps  them  to  comprehend  the  fervor 
of  men,  who  feel  for  the  wronged,  and  who  hazard  prop- 
erly and  life  in  exposing  the  wrong.  Your  "  Narrative 
of  the  Riotous  Proceedings  at  Cincinnati,'*  shows  to 
what  a  fearful  extent  the  spirit  of  humanity,  justice,  and 
freedom  may  be  supplanted  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain. 
This,  however,  cannot  surprise  U3.  Our  present  civil- 
ization is  characterized  and  tainted  by  a  devouring  gree- 
diness of  wealth  ;  and  a  cause,  which  asserts  right 
against  wealth,  must  stir  up  bitter  opposition,  especially 
in  cities  where  this  divinity  is  most  adored.  Every 
large  city  will  furnish  those,  who  would  sooner  rivet 
the  chain  on  the  slave  than  lose  a  commission,  or  re- 
trench an  expenditure.  I  would  on  no  account  inti- 
mate, that  such  men  constitute  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mercial class.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  a  more  honorable 
spirit  prevails  in  the  community  which  falls  more  imme- 
diately under  my  notice.  Still,  the  passion  for  gain  is 
everywhere  sapping  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and 
everywhere  raises  up    bitter    foes   against   any  reform 
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which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a  stream  of  wealth. 
I  sometimes  feel  as  if  a  great  social  revolution  were 
necessary  to  break  up  our  present  mercenary  civiliza- 
tion, in  order  that  Christianity,  now  repelled  by  the 
almost  universal  worldliness,  may  come  into  new  contact 
with  the  soul,  and  may  reconstruct  society  after  its  own 
pure  and  disinterested  principles. 

In  another  class,  which  contains  many  excellent  peo- 
ple, may  also  be  found  unworthy  opposers  of  all  anti- 
slavery  movements.  I  refer  to  the  Conservative  class, 
to  those  who  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation now  abroad  in  the  world,  who  have  little  or  no 
faith  in  human  progress,  who  are  anxious  to  secure  what 
is  now  gained  rather  than  to  gain  more,  to  whom  that 
watchword  of  the  times,  Reform,  sounds  like  a  knell. 
Among  these  are  to  be  found  individuals,  who,  from  no 
benevolent  interest  in  society,  but  simply  because  they 
have  drawn  high  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  are  unwil- 
ling that  the  most  enormous  abuses  should  be  touched, 
lest  the  established  order  of  things,  so  propitious  to 
themselves,  should  be  disturbed.  A  palsying,  petrifying 
order,  keeping  things  as  they  are,  seems  to  them  the 
Ideal  of  a  perfect  community,  and  they  have  no  patience 
with  the  rude  cry  of  reformers  for  the  restoration  of  hu- 
man beings  to  their  long-lost  rights. 

I  will  only  add  the  politicians,  as  another  class,  which 
has  furnished  selfish  assailants  of  Abolitionism.  Among 
our  politicians  arc  men,  who  regard  public  life  as  a 
charmed  circle  into  which  moral  principle  must  not  en- 
ter, who  know  no  law  but  expediency,  who  are  prepared 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  South  for  southern  votes,  and  who 
stand  ready  to  echo  all  the  vituperations  of  th&  slave- 
15* 
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holder  against  the  active  enemies  of  slavery  in  ^  Free 

States. 

For  these  various  descriptions  of  selfish  opponents  of 
Abolitionism,  I  make  no  apology.  Let  them  be  visited 
with  just  rebuke.  But  they,  after  all,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  that  great  body  in  the  Free  States,  who  look  on 
the  present  anti-slavery  movement  with  distrust  and  dis- 
approbation. The  vast  majority  in  the  Free  States, 
who  refuse  communion  with  you,  are  not  actuated  by 
base  considerations.  The  fear  of  a  servile  war,  the 
fear  of  political  convulsions,  a  perception  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  great  social  changes,  self-distrust,  a  dread  of 
rashness,  these,  and  the  like  motives,  have  great  influ- 
ence in  deterring  multitudes  from  giving  their  counte- 
nance to  what  seem  to  them  violent  movements  for  the 
abolidon  of  slavery.  That  a  culpable  insensibility  to  the 
evils  and  wrongs  of  this  nefarious  institution  is  too  com- 
mon in  the  class  of  which  I  now  speak,  I  do  not  mean 
lo  deny.  Still,  how  vast  a  propordon  of  the  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  piety  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in 
their  ranks  !  To  speak  of  them  slighdy,  contemptu- 
ously, bitterly,  is  to  do  great  wrong,  and  such  speakings 
1  fear,  has  brought  much  reproach  on  Abolitionism. 

The  motives  which  have  induced  me  to  make  this 
long  communication  to  you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  misun- 
derstood. I  earnesdy  desire,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you 
and  your  associates  will  hold  fast  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion by  speech  and  the  press,  and,  at  the  same  ume, 
that  you  will  exercise  it  as  Christians,  and  as  friends  of 
your  race.  That  you,  Sir,  will  not  fail  in  these  du- 
ties, I  rejoice  to  believe.  Accept  ray  humble  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  your  disinterestedness,  for 
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your  faitiifulQess  to  your  convictions,  under  the  peculiar 
sacrifices  to  which  you  have  been  called.  It  is  my 
prayer,  that,  by  calm,  fearless  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, you  may  guide  and  incite  many  to  a  like  virtue. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  easy  for  one,  living,  as  I 
do,  at  a  distance  from  danger,  living  in  prosperity  and 
ease,  to  preach  exposure  and  suffering  to  you  and  your 
friends.  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  I  lay  down  no 
rule  for  others,  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  binding  on 
myself.  What  I  should  do  in  the  hour  of  peril  may  be 
uncertain  ;  but  what  I  ought  to  do  is  plain.  What  I 
desire  to  do,  is  knovm  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts.  It 
is  my  earnest  desire,  that  prosperity  may  not  unnerve 
me,  that  no  suffering  may  shake  my  constancy  in  a  cause 
which  my  heart  approves.  I  sometimes  indeed  fear  for 
myself,  when  I  think  of  untried  persecutions.  I  know 
not  what  weaknesses  the  presence  of  great  danger  may 
call  forth.  But  in  my  most  deliberate  moments,  I  see 
nothing  worth  living  for,  but  the  divine  virtue  which 
endures  and  surrenders  all  things  for  truth,  duty,  and 
mankind.  I  look  on  reproach,  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death,  as  light  evils  compared  with  unfaithfulness  to 
pure  and  generous  principles,  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  will  of  God.  With  these  impressions,  I  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  by  self-distrust,  or  by  my  distance 
from  danger,  from  summoning  and  cheering  others  to 
conflict  with  evil.  Christianity,  as  I  regard  it,  is  de- 
signed throughout  to  fortify  us  for  this  warfare.  Its 
great  lesson  is  self-sacrifice.  Its  distinguishing  spirit  is 
Divine  Philanthropy  suffering  on  the  cross.  The  Cross, 
the  Cross,  tliis  is  the  badge  and  standard  of  our  religion. 
I  honor  all  who  bear  it.     I  look  with  scorn  on  the  self- 
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ish  greatness  of  this  world,  and  with  pity  on  the  most 
gifted  and  prosperous  in  the  struggle  for  office  and  pow- 
er; but  I  look  with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  man, 
who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to  a  good  but  per- 
secuted cause. 

With  these  sentiments,  I  subscribe  myself  your  sin- 
cere friend, 

William  E.  Ciunniro. 
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NOTE. 

As  the  preceding  letter  was  prepared  for  a  newspaper, 
I  was  obliged,  by  the  narrowness  of  my  limits,  to  pass 
over  some  topics,  on  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
offer  a  few  remarks.  —  In  expressing  my  conviction  of 
the  moral  worth  of  the  Abolitionists,  I  wished  to  say,  that 
they  are  in  danger,  as  a  body,  of  forfeiting  this  praise. 
Let  them  gather  numbers  and  strength,  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  degenerate.  The  danger  is  greater,  now 
that  they  have  begun  to  add  the  ballot-box,  or  political 
action,  to  their  other  modes  of  operation.  It  -is  one  of 
the  evils  attending  associations  and  an  argument  against 
them,  that,  by  growing  popular,  they  attract  to  themselves 
unworthy  members,  lose  their  original  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose, become  aspiring,  and  fall  more  and  more  under  the 
control  of  popular  leaders.  Intriguers  will  never  be 
wanting  to  press  them,  if  possible,  into  the  service  of  one 
or  another  of  the  great  parties  which  divide,  the  country, 
and  by  becoming  political  machines,  they  only  increase 
the  confusion  of  public  affairs.  v« 

I  have  spoken  in  the  letter,  of  *'the  fettered  press'' 
of  the  country^  a  subject  of  much  moral  interest.  The 
newspaper  press  is  fettered  among  us  by  its  dependence 
on  subscribers,  among  whom  there  are  not  a  few  intoler- 
ant enough  to  withdraw  their  patronage,  if  an  editor  give 
publicity  to  articles  which  contradict  their  cherished 
opinions,  or  shock  their  party  prejudices,  or  seem  to 
clash  with  their  interests.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  few 
newspapers  can  be  expected  to  afford  to  an  unpopular  in- 
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dividaal  or  partj,  however  philanthropic  or  iireproMh^ 
able,  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  bj  the  public.  Edi- 
tors engage  in  their  vocation  like  other  men,  for  a  support; 
and  communications,  which  will  thin  their  subscription- 
lists,  will  of  course  find  little  favor  at  their  hands.  Much 
reproach  is  sometimes  thrown  on  them  for  their  want  of 
mora]  independence  ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
intolerance  of  the  communitj.  One  result  of  this  state 
of  things  is,  that  the  newspaper  press  (ails  of  one  of  its 
chief  duties,  which  is  to  stem  corrupt  opinion,  to  staj  tho 
excesses  of  popular  passions.  It  generallj  swells,  seldom 
arrests,  the  violence  of  the  multitude.  The  very  subjects, 
on  which  the  public  mind  may  most  need  to  be  reformed, 
are  most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  its  columns.  Another 
evil  result  is,  the  incroaso  of  the  number  and  violence  of 
parties.  ConsctentiouH  men,  who  cannot  obtain  a  hearing 
through  the  common  newspapers,  are  compelled  to  league 
for  the  support  of  papers  of  their  own,  and,  in  speaking 
through  these  organs,  they  are  tempted  to  an  extrava- 
gance and  bitterness  which  they  would  have  shunned,  had 
they  used  other  vehicles.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
Abolitionism  would  have  taken  the  form  of  organized  and 
affiliated  societies,  if  the  subject  of  slavery  could  have 
been  discussed  in  the  common  papers  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  other  topics.  That  Abolitionism  has  owed  not  a 
little  of  its  asperity  to  its  having  been  proscribed  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  its  having  been  denied  the  common 
modes  of  addressing  the  public  mind,  I  cannot  doubt. 
Toleration  seems  to  be  the  last  virtue  which  individuals 
or  communities  learn.  One  would  think,  that  experience 
had  sufficiently  taught  men,  that  persecution  is  not  the 
way  to  put  down  opinions.  The  selfish  may  indeed  be 
disheartened  by  opposition  ;  but  conscientious  men  are 
strengthened  by  it  in  their  convictions.  Persecution 
drives  and  knits  them  together  ;  and  when  formed  into  a 
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^partj  bj  this  bood,  their  zeal  becomes  more  intense,  their 
prejudices  more  .inveterate,  their  opinion^  more  extrava- 
gant, their  means  more  violent,  than  if  they  had  contin- 
ued to  be  scattered  through  the  community.  If  Aboli- 
tionism should  convulse  the  country,  as  some  seem  to 
fear,  a  large  share  of  the  blame  will  belong  to  that  in- 
tolerance, which  has  heaped  on  the  most  respectable 
men  every  epithet  of  scorn  and  vituperation*  and  has 
driven  them  to  assume  a  separate  and  belligerent  attitude 
in  the  community, 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater  good  to  a  city, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  by  men  of  superior 
ability  and  moral  independence,  •  who  should  judge  all 
parties  and  public  measures  by  the  standard  of  the  Chris- 
tian law,  who  should  uncompromisingly  speak  the  truth 
and  adhere  to  the  Right,  who  should  make  it  their  steady 
aim  to  form  a  just  and  loAy  public  sentiment,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  time  give  to  upright  and  honorable 
men  an  opportunity  of  making  known  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  general  interest,  however  opposed  to  the  opin- 
ions and  passions  of  the  day.  In  the  present  stage  of 
society,  when  newspapers  form  the  reading  of  all  classes, 
and  the  chief  reading  of  multitudes,  the  importance  of 
the  daily  press  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  instruments  at  work  among  us.  It  may  and 
should  take  rank  among  the  most  effectual  means  of  so- 
cial order  and  improvement.  It  is  a  power,  which  should 
be  wielded  by  the  best  minds  in  the  community.  The 
office  of  editor  is  one  of  solemn  responsibility,  and  the 
community  should  encourage  the  most  gifled  and  virtuous 
men  to  assume  it,  by  liberally  recompensing  their  labor, 
and  by  according  to  them  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  without  which  no  mind  puts  forth  all  its  vigor, 
and  which  the  highest  minds  rank  among  their  dearest 
rights  and  blessings. 
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In  speaking  of  the  unworthy  opponents  of  Abolitionimf 
in  the  preceding  letter,  I  proposed  to  say  something  of 
those  unhappy  men,  who,  in  one  part  of  our  country, 
have  proclaimed  Slavery  to  be  a  good,  a  domestic  bless- 
ing, and  an  essential  support  or  condition  of  free  institu- 
tions. But  I  felt  that  I  could  not  easily  speak  on  this 
point  in  jneasured  terms ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer 
silence,  unless  a  clear  conviction  of  duty  forbids  it.  Hap- 
pily this  detestable  doctrine  needs  no  effort  to  expose  it ; 
for  it  carries  its  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity,  and  in  its 
repugnance  to  all  moral  and  religious  feeling.  The 
Southern  States  would  be  grievously  wronged  by  being 
made  responsible  for  this  insane  estimate  of  Slavery.  It 
is  confined,  I  trust,  to  a  small  number,  who  have  been 
hardy  enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world,  and  whom  nothing  but 
oblivion  can  screen  from  that  condemning  sentence,  which 
future  times  will  pass  more  and  more  sternly  on  the  ad- 
vocates of  oppression,  on  the  foes  of  freedom  and  human 
rights. 
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ON 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS 
TO   THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Mt  Dear  Sik, 

I  trust  that  you  wiU  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  take 
in  thus  publicly  addressing  you.  If  you  could  look 
into  my  heart,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  me. 
You  would  discover  the  motives  of  this  act,  in  my  re- 
spect for  your  eminent  powers,  and  in  my  confidence 
that  you  are  disposed  to  use  them  for  the  honor  and  hap- 
piness of  your  country.  Were  you  less  distinguished, 
or  less  worthy  of  distmction,  I  should  not  trouble  you 
with  this  letter.  I  write  you,  because  I  am  persuaded, 
that  your  great  influence,  if  exerted  in  promoting  just 
views  on  the  subject  of  this  communication,  would  ac- 
complish a  good,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  in  the 
country  is  equal.  I  am  bound,  in  frankness,  to  add 
another  reason  for  addressing  you.  I  hope  that  your 
name,  prefixed  to  this  letter,  may  secure  to  it  an  access 
to  some,  perhaps  to  many,  who  would  turn  away,  were 
its  thoughts  presented  in  a  more  general  form.  Perhaps 
by  this  aid  it  may  scale  the  barrier,  which  now  excludes 
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from  the  South  a  certain  4^1ass  of  the  writings  of  the 
North.  I  am  sure  your  hospitality  would  welcome  me 
to  Kentucky  ;  and  your  well-known  generosity,  I  be- 
lieve, will  consent  that  I  should  use  your  name,  to  gain 
a  hearing  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  States. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  enter  on  the  topic  of 
this  letter.  My  tastes  and  habits  incline  me  to  very 
different  objects  of  thought  and  exertion.  I  had  hc^d, 
that  I  should  never  again  feel  myself  called  to  take  part 
in  the  agitations  and  exciting  discussions  of  the  day, 
especially  in  those  of  a  political  character.  I  desire 
notliing  so  much  as  to  devote  what  remains  of  life  to  the 
study  and  exposition  of  great  principles  and  universal 
truths.  But  the  subject  of  Texas  weighs  heavily  on 
my  mind,  and  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  To  me,  it  is  m(He 
than  a  political  quesdon.  It  belongs  eminemly  to  morals 
and  religion.  I  have  hoped,  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  would  be  called  to  it  by  some  mcffe  powerful 
voice.  I  have  postponed  writing,  until  the  national 
legislature  is  about  to  commence  the  important  session, 
in  which,  it  is  thought,  this  subject  niay  be  decided. 
But  no  one  speaks,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  silent. 
Should  Texas  be  annexed  to  our  country,  I  feel  that  I 
could  not  forgive  myselfy  if,  with  my  deep,  solemn  im- 
pressions,  I  shoald  do  nothmg  ta  avert  the  evil.  I  can- 
not easily  believe,  that  this  disastrous  measure  is  to  be 
adopted,  especially  at  the  present  moment.  The  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances,  would 
be  more  than  rashness;  it  would  be  madness.  That 
opposition  to  it  must  exist  at  the  South,  as  well  as  at 
the  North,  I  cannot  doubt.  Still,  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression, that  great  effi>rt3  will  be  made  to  accomplish 
this  object  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  and 
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that  nothing  but  strenuous  resistance  can  prevent  their 
success.  I  must  write,  therefore,  as  if  the  danger  were 
real  and  imminent ;  and  if  any  should  think  tliat  I  am 
betrayed  into  undue  earnestness  by  a  false  alarm,  they 
will  remember  that  there  are  circumstances,  in  which 
excess  of  vigilance  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
speak  on  one  topic,  which  can  hardly  be  treated  so  as  to 
give  no*  offence.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
cases,  it  is  best,  safest,  as  well  as  most  right  and  honor- 
able, to  speak  freely  and  plainly.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  caution,  circumlocution,  plausible  softenings 
of  language,  and  other  arts,  which,  in  destroying  confi- 
dence, defeat  their  own  end.  In  discussions  of  an  irri- 
tating nature,  the  true  way  of  doing  good  is,  to  purify 
ourselves  from  all  unworthy  motives,  to  cherish  disinter- 
ested sentiments  and  unaffected  good-will  towards  those 
from  whom  we  differ,  and  then  to  leave  the  mind  to  utter 
itself  naturally  and  spontaneously.  How  far  I  have  pre- 
pared myself  for  my  work,  by  tliis  self-purification,  it 
becomes  not  me  to  say  ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  the  slightest  asperity  of  feeling  towards 
any  party  or  any  individual.  I  have  no  private  interests 
to  serve,  no  private  passions  to  gratify.  The  strength 
of  ray  conviction  may  be  expressed  in  strong,  perhaps 
unguarded  language  ;  but  this  want  of  caution  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  consciousness,  tliat  I  have  no  purpose  or 
feeling  which  I  need  conceal. 

I  shall,  in  one  respect,  depart  from  the  freedom  of  a 
letter.  I  shall  arrange  my  thoughts  under  distinct  heads  ; 
and  I  shall  do  this,  because  I  wish  to  put  my  reader  in 
full  possession  of  my  views.  I  wish  to  use  no  vague 
declamation,  to  spread  no  vague  alarm,  but  to  bring  out 
16* 
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as  ciearly  as  possible  the  precise  points  of  objection  to 
the  measure  I  oppose.* 

I.  We  bare  a  strong  argument  against  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  in  the  Criminality  of  the 
revolt  which  threatens  to  sever  that  country  from  Mex- 
ico. On  this  point  our  citizens  need  light.  The  Texan 
insurrection  is  seriously  regarded  by  many  among  us 
as  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  for  freedom.  The  Texan 
revolution  is  thought  to  resemble  our  own.  Our  own  is 
contaminated  by  being  brought  into  such  relationship, 
and  we  owe  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves  a  disclaimer 
of  affinity  with  this  new  republic.  The  Texan  reirolt, 
if  regarded  m  its  causes  and  its  means  of  success,  b 


*  It  inmy  be  well  to  ttete  die  priocipsl  aathorUiei  oo  which  I  feij  for  the 
statements  in  this  letter.  I  am  most  indebted,  perhaps,  to  an  article  on 
Mexico  and  Texas,  in  the  July  number  of  the  North  American  Review  for 
the  year  1836.  This  article,  as  I  understood  at  the  time,  was  writlea  bj 
an  enlightened  and  respected  citisen  of  the  South.  The  quotatioos  in  the 
first  head  of  this  letter,  without  a  marginal  reference,  are  taken  from  this 
tract,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions.  I  have  also  made  use  of  a 
pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of  the  "  War  in  Texas/'  written  by  Mr.  Benja* 
min  Landy,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  who  professes  to  have 
given  particular  attention  to  the  subject.  With  his  reasonings  and  opin- 
ions,  I  have  notliing  to  do ;  but  his  statement  offsets  has  been  represented 
to  me  as  worthy  of  HiU  credit  I  have  also  consulted  a  **  History  of  Texas^ 
by  David  B.  Edwards."  I  know  not  that  this  has  furnished  me  any  thing 
of  Importance.  But,  by  its  undesigned  coincidence,  it  corroborates  the 
preceding  articles.  My  chief  reliance,  however,  is  not  on  books,  bat  on 
the  notoriety  of  the  facta  here  given,  which  may  be  considered  ss  a  testi- 
mony borne  to  them  by  the  whole  people.  This  is  a  singularly  unexcep- 
tionable testimony  in  the  present  case  j  because  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Advocates  of  tbe  Texan  revolt  have  had  possession,  to  a  great  degree,  of 
the  press  of  the  country,  and  unfavorable  accounts  could  not  have  obtained 
general  currency,  without  a  foundation  in  truth.  Let  me  add,  that  by  "  the 
North,''  I  understand  in  tbis  letter  all  the  Free  States,  and  by  "  the  Sooth," 
all  the  Slave-holding  States  except  where  the  €enns  are  plainly  restricted 
by  the  connexion. 
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ciiiDinal ;  and  we  ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers 
in  its  guilt.  You,  I  doubt  not,  are  familiar  with  its  his* 
tory  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  some,  into  whose  hands  this 
letter  may  fall,  I  will  give  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  grant  of  land  m  Texas  to  our  citizens  was 
made  under  the  Royal  Oovemment ;  and,  in  accepting 
it,  the  obligation  was  expressly  incurred,  of  submission 
to  the  civil  and  religious  despotism  which  then  crushed 
the  country.  It  was  understood,  that  the  settlers  were 
to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  conform  in  all  other 
respects  to  the  institutions  of  Mexico.  Under  the  rev- 
olutionary governments,  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
Spanish  power,  the  original  grant  was  confirmed,  and 
new  ones  made,  on  condition  of  subjection  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  The  terms  were  ver)'  liberal,  except  that 
adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion  was  required  as  the 
condition  of  settlement.  These  facts  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the  com- 
plaints, under  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shelter  their 
revolt. 

Mexico,  on  declaring  her  independence  on  the  mother 
country,  established  a  republican  government,  and  was 
unfortunately  betrayed  by  her  admiration  of  this  country 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  s}'^stem,  for  which  no 
foundation  had  been  laid  in  her  previous  history.  From 
this  cause,  added  to  her  inexperience  in  self-government, 
and  to  the  want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass  of  her 
population,  her  institutions  have  yielded  very  imperfect- 
ly the  fruits  of  freedom.  The  counuy  has  been  rent  by 
factions,  the  capital  convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  the 
chipf  office  of  the  state  been  secured  by  the  military  to 
popular  chieftains.  The  emigrants  from  this  country  to 
Texas  went  with  open  eyes,  with  fuU  knowledge  of  the 
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unsettled  state  of  affairs,  into  this  region  of  misrule  and 
agitation.  Happily  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment prevented  their  being  drawn  into  the  whirlpool 
of  civil  contests,  which  threatened  at  times  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  metropolis.  Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
pillaged  or  laid  under  martial  law,  Texas  found  security 
in  her  remoteness ;  and,  had  her  colonists  proved  loyal 
citizens,  this  security  might  have  been  undisturbed. 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprung  up  between 
the  General  Government  and  Texas.  Mexico  com- 
plained of  the  gross  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  Texas 
of  the  violence  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  enforce  them.  That  both  parties  had  ground  of  re- 
proach, we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  strike  the 
balance  between  them,  or  to  say  where  the  chief  blame 
lies.  The  presumption  is  strong,  that  the  fault  began 
with  the  colonists.  We  of  this  country,  receiving  our 
accounts  of  the  controversy  from  Texans,  are  in  danger 
of  being  warped  in  our  judgments.  But  we  have  for 
our  guidance  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
helps  us  to  construe  the  testimony  of  interested  witness- 
es, and  which,  in  the  present  case,  cannot  easily  deceive 
us.  If  we  consider  the  distance  of  Texas  from  the  seat 
of  government,  her  scattered  population,  her  vicinity  to 
a  slave  country,  the  general  character  of  the  first  settlers 
in  a  wilderness,  and  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  them  to 
regular  tribunals ;  can  we  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that 
Mexico  had  cause  for  the  complaints,  which  she  urged, 
of  the  gross  infractions  and  evasions  of  her  laws  in  Tex- 
as, especially  of  the  laws  relating  to  revenue,  and  to  (he 
exclusion  of  slaves  ?  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  we  consider 
the  circumstances  of  Mexico,  can  we  doubt,  that  the 
military  force  sent  by  her  to  Texas,  and  needed  tliere 
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to  enforce  the  laws<|  abused  its  power  more  or  less  ? 
That  lawless  men  should  be  put  down  by  lawless  means, 
especially  in  a  country  swept  by  the  spirit  of  revolution, 
is  an  effect  too  common  and  natural  to  excite  wonder. 
The  wonder  is,  that  Texas  escaped  with  so  little  injury. 
Whether  she  would  have  suffered  at  aU,  had  she  submit- 
ted in  good  faith  to  the  laws  which  she  had  pledged 
herself  to  obey,  may  be  fairly  questioned.  I  ask  you, 
Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your  deliberate  conviction,  that 
Afexico,  from  the  beginning  of  her  connexion  with  the 
colonists,  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
But  allowing  that  the  violent  means,  used  by  Mexico 
for  enforcing  her  authority,  were  less  provoked  than  we 
believe  them  to  have  been  ;  did  not  the  Texans  enter 
the  country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  condition  ?  Did 
they  not  become  citizens  of  a  state,  just  escaped  from  a 
grinding  despotism,  just  entered  into  the  school  of  free- 
dom, which  had  been  inured  for  ages  to  abuses  of  mili- 
tary power,  and  whose  short  republican  history  had  been 
made  up  of  civil  agitation  ?  In  swearing  allegiance  to 
such  a  state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  their  chance 
of  the  evils,  through  which  it  must  have  been  expected 
to  pass  in  its  way  to  firm  and  free  institutions  ?  Was 
there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  unsettled  a  society,  that 
deliberate,  settled,  inflexible  purpose  of  spoiling  the 
colonists  of  their  rightis,  which  alone  absolves  a  viola- 
tion of  allegiance  from  the  guilt  of  treason  ? 

Some  of  the  grounds,  on  which  the  Texans  justify 
their  conflict  for  independence,  are  so  glaringly  deficient 
in  truth  and  reason,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  suspicion  of 
every  defence  set  up  for  their  revolt.  They  complain 
of  being  denied  the  right  of  worshippmg  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences ;  and  this  they  do, 
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though  they  entered  the  country  and  swore  allegiance 
to  its  government,  with  full  knowledge  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  the  religion  of  the  state  and  alone  tolerated 
by  the  constitution.  What  increases  the  hoUowness  and 
criminality  of  the  pretence  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
provision  of  the  constitution,  Protestant  sects  had  held 
their  meetings  undisturbed  in  Texas,  and  no  persecu- 
tion had  ever  taken  place  on  account  of  difference  of 
creed. 

Another  grievance  by  which  they  justify  their  revolt 
is,  that  the  trial  by  jury  had  been  withheld  ;  and  this 
complaint  they  have  the  courage  to  make,  although  thej 
were  fully  aware,  before  becoming  the  adopted  citizens 
of  the  country,  that  this  mode  of  trial  was  utterly  un- 
known to  its  jurisprudence,  and  though,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the  following 
article  had  been  introduced :  ^^  One  of  the  principal 
subjects  for  tlie  attention  of  Congress  [State  Legisla- 
ture] shall  be  to  establish  in  criminal  cases  the  trial  by 
jury,  extending  it  gradually,  and  even  adopting  it  in  civil 
cases,  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  of  this  precious 
institution  may  be  practically  developed.*' 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the  eyes  of  Texas, 
was  the  change  of  the  Mexican  government  from  a  Fed- 
eral to  a  Central  or  Consolidated  form.  But  this  change, 
however  violently  brought  about,  was  ratified  by  the  na- 
tional Congress  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Mexican  people. 
The  decree  of  Congress,  introducing  this  "  reform"  of 
the  national  institutions,  declares  the  system  of  govern- 
ment "  republican,  popular,  and  representative,"  and 
provides  all  the  organs  by  which  such  a  government  is 
characterized.     What  also  deserves  our  consideration^ 
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in  estimatiDg  thb  measure,  is,  that  the  whole  history  of 
Mexico  has  proved  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  Cen- 
tral for  a  Federal  government.  Liberty  and  order  can 
be  reconciled  and  preserved  to  that  country  by  no  pro- 
cess but  by  the  introduction  of  more  simple  and  efficient 
institutions.  And  yet  the  Texans,  a  handful  of  stran- 
gers, raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  because  the  govern- 
ment was  changed  by  a  nation  of  nine  millions  without 
their  consent. 

I  have  spoken  o£  the  Texans  as  a  handful  of  people. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  they  were  about 
twenty  thousand,  including  women  and  children.  They 
were,  of  course,  wholly  unable  to  achieve  or  maintain 
national  independence  ;  so  that  one  condition  which  is 
required  to  authorize  revolution,  namely,  the  ability  to 
sustain  a  government,  to  perform  the  duties  of  sover- 
eignty, tliey  could  not  pretend  to  ful61.  Twenty  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children,  raising  the  standard  of 
war,  and  proposing  to  dismember  a  mighty  empire  !  It 
is  very  possible  that  there  are  suburbs  of  London  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  discontented  people,  who 
sufier  under  and  have  reason  to  complain  of  municipal 
or  national  injustice.  And  may  these  fly  to  arms,  set 
up  for  a  nation,  and  strive  to  break  the  unity  of  the 
British  dominions  ?  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
that  the  Texans  were  not  only  a  drop  of  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  Mexican  population,  but  that  they 
were  a  decided  minority  in  the  particular  State  to  which 
they  belonged ;  so  that  their  revolt  may  be  compared 
to  the  rising  of  a  county  in  Massachusetts  or  Virginia 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate  sovereignty, 
on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  imagined  violation  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  or  the  State  govern- 
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inent.  Still  more,  this  little  knot  of  Texans  were  fal 
from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  revolt.  Tlie  older  and 
wealthier  inhabitants  favored  peace.  *^  There  were  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  colonists,  and  even 
violent  party  dissensions.  Many,  who  were  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property,  were  opposed  to  all 
these  hostile  movements.  The  6rst  public  declaration 
of  independence  was  adopted,  not  by  persons  assuming 
to  act  in  a  representative  capacity,  but  by  about  nine- 
ty individuals^  all,  except  two,  Aniericans,  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  names,  acting  for  themselves,  and  recom- 
mending a  similar  course  to  their  fellow-citizens.  That 
declaration  furnishes  proofs  of  the  dissensions  and  jeal- 
ousies  of  which  we  have  spoken.  —  It  proves  another 
fact,  that  the  ancient  population  of  the  province  was 
favorable  to  the  new  views  of  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico." In  some  letters  written  by  Colonel  S.  T.  Austin, 
the  founder  of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1834,  whilst 
imprisoned  in  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  encouraging 
revolutionary  movements  in  Texas,  we  have  some  re- 
markable passages,  showing  the  aversion  of  the  sounder 
part  of  the  population  to  violent  measures.  "  I  wish 
my  friends  and  all  Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly  adhere  to 
the  motto  and  rule  I  have  stated  in  this  letter.  The 
rule  is,  to  discountenance,  in  tlie  most  unequivocal  and 
efficient  manner,  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  or  writing  in  violent  or  disrespectful  terms  of 
the  Mexican  people  or  authorities. — I  have  been  led 
into  so  much  difficulty,  and  Texas  has  been  so  much 
jeopardized  in  its  true  and  permanent  interests,  by 
inflammatory  men,  political  fanatics,  political  adven- 
turers, would-be-great  men,  vain  talkers,  and  visionary 
fools,  that   I  begin  to  lose  all  confidence   except  for 
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those  who  seek  their  living  between  the  plough- handles  ; 
and,  alas  for  them  !  they  are  too  often  sacrificed  be- 
fore they  know  it.  —  Tolerate  no  more  violent  meas- 
ures, and  you  will  prosper,  and  obtam  from  the  gov- 
ernment all  that  reasonable  men  ought  to  ask  for."* 
It  is  very  plain,  that,  of  this  diminutive  colony,  the 
more  reasonable  men,  had  they  not  been  overborne  by 
the  more  violent,  would  have  averted  the  civil  war. 
Such  was  the  number  which  set  up  for  a  nation  ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  Texas  had  griev- 
ances to  justify  complaint.  In  proof  of  this  I  need  no 
documents.  That  she  was  not  always  wisely  governed, 
that  her  rights  were  not  always  respected,  who  can 
doubt  ?  What  else  could  be  expected  ?  Mexico  is 
not  wise.  Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  hu- 
man rights.  Her  civilization  is  very  imperfect,  as  we 
and  the  Texans  have  always  known  ;  and  a  good  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  slowest  fruits  of  civilization.  In 
truth  a  good  government  exists  nowhere.  The  errors 
and  vices  of  rulers  entail  evils  on  every  state.  Espe- 
cially in  an  extensive  community,  some  districts  will 
always  suffer  from  onwise,  partial,  unjust  legislation. 
If  every  town  or  county  may  start  up  into  a  sovereign 
state,  whenever  it  is  wronged,  society  will  be  given  up 
to  perpetual  convulsion,  and  history  be  one  bloody  rec- 
ord of  revolt.  The  right  of  insurrection  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised most  rarely,  fearfully,  reluctantly,  and  only  in 
cases  of  fixed,  pronounced,  persevering  oppression,  from 
which  no  relief  can  be  found  but  in  force.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  for  any  and  every  people  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  wrongs  ;  nothing  more  ruinous  than  to  rebel  because 

"  Hittorj  of  Texas,  p.  210,  Auttio't  Con«ipondeno9. 
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every  claim  is  not  treated  with  respect.  The  United 
States  did  not  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  because  eveiy 
human  right,  which  could  be  demonstrated  by  moral 
science,  was  not  granted  them  ;  but  because  they  were 
denied  the  rights  which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  and 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
They  began  with  pleading  precedent.  They  took  their 
first  stand  on  the  British  constitution.  They  claimed 
the  rights  of  Englishmen.  They  set  up  the  case  of 
|»eculiar  oppression;  and  did  not  appeal  to  arms,  until 
tliey  had  sought  redress,  for  years,  by  patient  and  re- 
spectful remonstrance;  until  they  had  exhausted  every 
means  of  conciliation  which  wisdom  could  devise  or  a 
just  self-respect  would  allow.  Such  was  the  code  of 
national  morality  to  which  our  fathers  bowed;  and  in 
so  doing  they  acknowledged  the  sacredness  of  alliance, 
and  manifested  their  deep  conviction  of  the  fearful  re- 
sponsibility of  subverting  a  government  and  of  rupturing 
national  ties.  A  provbce,  in  estimating  its  grievances, 
should  have  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.  A  colony,  emigrating 
from  a  highly  civilized  country,  has  no  right  to  expect 
in  a  less  favored  state  the  privileges  it  lias  left  behind. 
The  Texans  must  have  been  insane,  if,  on  entering  Mex- 
ico, they  looked  for  an  administration  as  faultless  as  that 
under  which  they  had  lived.  They  might  with  equal 
reason  have  planted  tliemselves  in  Russia,  and  then  have 
unfurled  the  banner  of  independence  near  the  throne  of 
tlie  Czar,  because  denied  the  immunities  of  their  native 
land. 

Having  thus  considered  the  grievances  of  the  Texans, 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  real  and  great  causes  of 
the  revolt.     These  are  matters  of  notoriety,  so  as  to 
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need  no  minute  exposition.  The  first  great  cause  was 
the  unbounded,  unprincipled  spirit  of  land  speculation, 
which  so  tempting  a  prize  as  Texas  easily  kindled  in 
multitudes  in  the  United  States,  where  this  mode  of 
gambling  is  too  common  a  vice.  Large  grants  of  land 
in  Texas  were  originally-  made  to  individuals,  chiefly 
citizens  of  our  country,  who,  in  many  cases,  transferred 
their*  claims  to  joint-stock  companies  in  some  of  our 
cities.  A  quotation  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  these 
grants  and  the  frauds  and  speculations  to  which  they 
gave  birth.  ^^  The  nominal  grantee  is  called  the  em- 
presario.  He  is  considered,  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, merely  as  a  trustee  of  the  government,  having  no 
title  himself  to  the  land  within  the  limits  of  his  future 
colony,  except  upon  condition  of  settling  a  number  of 
families  [within  a  given  time].  The  settlers  themselves 
receive  a  title  for  each  family  for  a  league  square,  upon 
the  express  condition  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
the  payment  of  certain  very  moderate  charges  within  a 
limited  period.  It  is  believed,  that  these  conditions 
were  by  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico  the  basis  of 
all  the  land-titles  in  Texas,  together  with  the  further 
condition,  that  all  right  and  title  should  be  forfeited,  if 
the  grantee  [or  new  settler]  should  abandon  the  coun- 
try, or  sell  his  land  before  having  cultivated  it.  An 
inspection  of  the  various  maps  of  Texas  will  show  how 
numerous  have  been  these  privileges  conceded  to  various 
empresarios.  The  face  of  the  province,  from  Nueces 
to  Red  River,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  mountains,  is 
nearly  covered  by  them.  It  became  at  last  a  matter 
of  greedy  speculation  ;  »and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
many  of  the  empresarios^  forgetting  the  contingent  char- 
acter of  their  own  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions 
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upon  which  their  future  colonists  were  to  receive  allot* 
meats  of  land,  proceeded  at  once  to  make  out  scrip » 
which  has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  to  an  incal- 
culahle  amount.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  informed 
on  the  best  authority,  that  the  manufacture  of  land-titles, 
having  no  foundation  whatever,  has  been  carried  on  as 
a  regular  business.  That  frauds  of  these  different  kinds 
liave  been  practised  on  the  cupidi^  and  credulity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  beyond  doubt.  Had 
the  close  of  the  present  campaign  been  what  its  opaiing 
seemed  to  portend,  and  the  colonies  been  broken  up,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  losses  which  would 
be  sustained  by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  land 
which  they  have  bought.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much 
to  say,  that  miUi<m8  have  been  expended  in  the  Soifth- 
ern  and  Southwestern  States." 

Texas,  indeed,  has  been  regarded  as  a  prey  for  land 
speculators  within  its  own  borders  and  in  the  United 
States.  To  show  the  scale  on  which  this  kind  of  plun* 
der  has  been  carried  on,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  l^s- 
lature  of  Coahuibt  and  Texas>  in  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Mexico,  were  induced  ^'  by  a  company  of  land 
speculators,  never  distincdy  known,  to  grant  them,  in 
consideration  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  extent  of 
four  hundred  square  leagues  of  the  public  land.*  This 
transaction  was  disavowed,  and  the  grant  annulled,  by 
the  Mexican  government,  and  led  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  governor, 
Viesca.  And  yet  this  unauthorized,  and,  pei^haps,  cor- 
rupt, grant  of  public  lands  formed  tbe  basis  of  new 
s^peculation  and  frauds.  A  new^scrip^was  formed  ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to 

*  Another  account  says,  411  leaguea  for  Sd,000  dollars. 
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obtain,  four  hundred  leagues  became,  in  ihe  bands  of 
specuktors,  as  many  thousands.  *Tbe  extent  of  these 
frauds  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  ;  for  such  is  the  blindness 
of  cupidity,  that  any  thing  which  looks  fair  on  paper 
passes  without  scrutiny  for  a  land-title  in  Texas."  The 
indignation  excited  in  the  Mexican  goremment  by  this 
enormous  grant,  and  the  attempt  to  seize  the  legislators 
who  perpetrated  it,  were  among  the  immediate  excite* 
ments  to  the  revolt.  In  consequence  of  these  lawless 
proceedings,  great  numbers  in  this  country  and  Texas 
have  nominal  titles  to  land,  which  can  only  be  substan* 
tiated  by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  General  Con- 
gress of  Mexico,  and  are,  of  consequence,  directly  and 
strongly  interested  in  severing  this  province  from  the 
Mexican  confederacy.  Texan  independence  can  alone 
legalize  the  mighty  frauds  of  the  land  speculator.  Tex- 
as must  be  wrested  from  the  country  to  which  she  owes 
allegiance,  tliat  her  soil  may  pass  into  the  bands  of 
cheating  and  cheated  foreigners.  We  have  here  one 
explanation  of  the  zeal,  with  which  the  Texan  cause 
was  embraced  in  the  United  States.  From  this  coun* 
try  the  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  Texan  rev« 
olution ;  and  a  principal  motive  has  been,  the  unap* 
peasable  hunger  for  Texan  land.  An  interest  in  that 
soil,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  has  been  spread  over 
our  country.  Thus  "the  generous  zeal  for  freedom," 
which  has  stirred  and  armed  so  many  of  our  citizens  to 
fi^t  for  Texas,  turns  out  to  be  a  passion  for  unrigh- 
teous q)oil. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the  revolt ;  and  this 

was,  the  resolution  to  throw  Texas  open  to  slave-holders 

and  slaves.     Mexico,  at  the  moment  of  throwing  off  the 

Spanish  yoke,  gave  a  noble  testimony  of  her  loyalty  to 

17* 
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free  principles,  by  decreeing,  '^  tliat  no  person  there* 
after  should  be  born  a  slave  or  introduced  as  such  into 
the  Mexican  States  ;  that  all  slaves  then  held  should 
receive  stipulated  wages,  and  be  subject  to  no  punish- 
ment but  on  trial  and  judgment  by  the  magistrate."  The 
subsequent  acts  of  the  government  carried  out  fully  these 
constitutional  provisions.  It  is  matter  of  deep  grief 
and  humiliation,  that  the  emigrants  from  this  country, 
whikt  boasting  of  superior  civilization,  refused  to  sec- 
ond tills  honorable  policy,  intended  to  set  limits  to  one 
•of  the  greatest  social  evUs.  Slaves  were  brought  into 
Texas  with  their  masters  from  the  neighbouring  States 
of  tliis  country.  One  mode  of  evading  the  laws  was, 
to  introduce  slaves  under  formal  indentures  for  long  pe- 
riods, in  some  cases  it  is  said  for  ninety^nine  years.  By 
a  decree  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Tex- 
as, all  indentures  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years  were 
annulled,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  freedom  of 
children  born  during  this  apprenticeship.  This  settled, 
invincible  purpose  of  Mexico  to  exclude  slavery  from 
her  limits,  created  as  strong  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her 
authority  in  Texas.  By  this  prohibition,  Texas  was 
virtually  shut  against  emigration  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  portions  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  eyes  of  the  South  and  West  had  for  some  time 
been  turned  to  this  province,  as  a  new  market  for  slaves, 
as  a  new  field  for  slave  labor,  and  as  a  vast  accession 
of  political  power  to  the  Slave-holding  States.  That 
such  views  were  prevalent,  we  know  ;  for,  nefarious  as 
they  are,  they  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints. 
The  project  of  dismembering  a  neighbouring  republic, 
that  slave-holders  and  slaves  might  overspread  a  region 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  free  population,  was 
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discusaed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  obvious  right  and  unquestionable  humanity.  A  pow* 
erful  iDterest  was  thus  created  for  severing  from  Mexico 
her  distant  province.  We  have  here  a  powerful  incite* 
ment  to  the  Texan  revolt,  and  another  explanation  of 
the  eagerness,  with  which  men  aud  money  were  thrown 
fiom  the  United  States  into  that  region  to  carry  on  the 
war  of  revolution. 

I  proceed  to  another  circumstance,  which  helped  to 
determine  or  at  least  to  hasten  the  insurrecdon ;  and 
ibat  was,  the  disappointment  of  the  Texans  in  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  for  themselves  an  organization  as  a  separ- 
ate State.  Texas  and  Coahuila  had  hitherto  formed  a 
single  State.  But  the  colonists,  being  a  minority  in 
the  joint  legislature,  found  themselves  thwarted  in  their 
plans.  Impatient  of  this  restraint,  and  probably  suffer- 
ing at  times  from  a  union  which  gave  the  superiority  to 
others,  they  prepared  for  themselves  a  constitution,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  State, 
lieglecting  in  their  haste  the  forms  prescribed  by  tlje 
Mexican  law.  This  instrument  they  forwarded  to  the 
capital  for  the  sanction  of  the  General  Congress,  by 
whom  it  was  immediately  rejected.  Its  informality  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  finding  no  better  reception  ; 
but  the  omission  of  all  provision  to  secure  the  country 
against  slavery,  was  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  its  ratifi* 
cation.  The  irritation  of  the  Texans  was  great.  Once 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  State,  they  would  not 
have  found  it  difficult,  in  their  remoteness  from  the  cap« 
ttai  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  nation,  to  manage 
their  affiiirs  in  their  own  way.  A  virtaal  independence 
might  have  been  secured,  and  the  laws  of  Mexico  evad- 
ed with  impunity.     Their  exasperation  was  increased 
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by  the  unprisoonieDt  of  the  agent  who  had  carried  the 
instrument  to  Mexico,  and  who  bad  advised  them,  in  an 
intercepted  letter,  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
or  to  organize  a  State  Government  without  authoritv 
from  the  National  Congress.  Thus  denied  the  privilege 
of  a  separate  State,  and  threatened  with  new  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  to  enforce  the 
laws,  they  felt  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  ;  and, 
looking  abroad  for  help,  resolved  to  take  the  chances 
of  a  conflict  with  the  crippled  power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to  the  revolt.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Texans  were  instigated  by  the  idea  of 
wrongs,  as  well  as  by  mercenary  hopes.  But  had  they 
yielded  true  obedience  to  the  country  of  which  they 
had,  with  their  own  free  will,  become  a  part;  had  they 
submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  to  the 
sale  of  lands,  and  to  slavery  ;  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  might  never  have  been  experienced,  or  might 
never  have  been  construed  into  a  plea  for  insurrection. 
The  great  motives,  to  revolt  on  which  I  have  insisted 
are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  tunong  us 
could  be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  the  Texan  cause, 
as  the  cause  of  freedom.  '  Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its 
very  foimdatton.  It  is  notorious,  that  land  speculators, 
slave-holders,  and  selfish  adventurers  were  among  tlie 
foremost  to  proclaim  and  engage  in  the  crusade  for 
''  Texan  liberties."  From  the  hands  of  these  we  are 
invited  to  receive  a  province,  torn  from  a  country  to 
which  we  have  given  pledges  of  amity  and  peace.  —  Li 
diese  remarks,  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that 
every  invader  of  Texas  was  carried  thither  by  selfish 
motives.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  were  impelled  by  a  'gen* 
erous  interest  in  what  bore  the  name  of  liberty ;  and 
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more  bj  that  natural  sympathy  which  iDcites  a  mao  to 
take  part  with  his  countrymen  against  a  stranger,  with- 
out  stopping  to  ask  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
But  the  motives,  which  rallied  the  great  efficient  major* 
ity  round  the  standard  of  Texas,  were  such  as  havo 
been  exposed,  and  should  awaken  any  sentiment  but 
respect. 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the  revolution,  I 
proceed  to  inquire,  How  was  it  accomplished  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  show  more  fully  die  crimi* 
nality  of  the  enterprise.  The  Texans,  we  have  seen, 
were  a  few  thousands,  as  unfit  for  soveneignty  as  one 
of  our  towns  ;  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  must  have  ut- 
terly despaired  of  achieving  independence.  They  look- 
ed abroad  ;  and  to  whom  did  they  look  ?  To  any  for- 
eign  state  ?  To  the  govemmem  under  which  they  had 
formerly  Hved  ?  No  ;  their  whole  reliance  was  placed 
on  selfish  individuals  ia  a  nei^bouring  rep(d)lic  at  peace 
with  Mexico.  They  looked  wholly  to  private  individ- 
uals, to  citizens  of  this  country,  to  such  among  us,  as, 
defying  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  hungry  for  sudden 
gain,  should  be  hired  by  the  seent  of  this  mi^ty  prey, 
and  should  be  ready  to  stab  their  hands  with  blood  for 
spoil.  They  held  out  a  country  as  a  prize  to  the  reck- 
less, lawless,  daring,  avaricious,  and  trusted  to  the  ex- 
citements of  intoxicated  imagination  and  insatiable  cu- 
pidity, to  supply  them  ^th  parmers  in  their  scheme  of 
violence.  • 

By  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  ?  By  the  col- 
onists? By  the  hands  which  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  ?  By  foreign  governments  espousing  their  cause  ? 
No  ;  it  has  been  conquered  by  your  and  my  countrymen, 
by  chizenf  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  our 
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laws  and  of  the  laws  of  nations.  We,  we  have  filled 
the  ranks  which  have  wrested  Texas  from  Mexico.  lo 
the  army  of  eight  hundred  men  who  won  the  victory 
which  scattered  the  Mexican  force,  and  made  its  chief 
a  prisoner,  '^not  more  than  fiftj  were  citizens  of  Texas 
having  grievances  of  tiieir  own  to  seek  relief  from  on 
that  field."  The  Texans  in  this  warfare  are  little  more 
than  a  name,  a  cover,  under  which  selfish  adventurers 
from  another  countiy  have  prosecuted  their  work  of 
plunder. 

Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have  a  touch  of 
the  sublime;  and  to  this  dignity  the  seizure  of  Texas 
by  our  citizens  is  entitled.  Modem  times  furnish  no 
example  of  individual  rapine  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  robbery  of  a  realm.  The  pi- 
rate seisses  a  ship.  The  coknists  and  their  coadjutors 
can  satisfy  themselves  with  nothing  short  of  an  empire. 
They  have  left  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  behind 
them.  Those  barbarians  conibrmed  to  the  maxims  of 
their  age,  to  the  rude  code  of  nations  in  time  of  thickest 
heathen  darkness.  They  invaded  England  under  their 
sovereigns,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  gloomy  religion 
of  the  North.  But  it  is  in  a  civilized  age,  and  amidst 
refinements  of  mannas ;  it  is  amidst  the  lights  of  sci* 
ence  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  ahiidst  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations  and  enforcements  of  the  law 
of  universal  love,  amidst  institutions  of  religion,  learning, 
and  humanity,  that  the  sobbery  of  Texas  has  found  its 
instruments.  It  is  fi'om  a  free,  well-ordered,  enlighten- 
ed Christian  country,  that  hordes  have  gone  forth,  in 
open  day,  to  perpetrate  this  mighty  wrong. 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  tiie  United  States  prepared  to 
receive  from  these  hands  the  gift  of  Texa^?     In  an* 
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nexiDg  It  to  this  country,  shall  we  not  appropriate  to 
ourselves  the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we  ought  to  have 
suppressed  ?  We  certainly  should  shrink  from  a  propo* 
sition  to  receive  a  piratical  state  into  our  confederacy. 
And  of  whom  does  Texas  consist  ?  Very  much  of  our 
own  citizens,  who  have  won  a  country  by  waging  war 
against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we  owed  protection 
against  such  assaults.  Does  it  consist  with  national 
honor,  with  national  virtue,  to  receive  to  our  embrace 
men  who  have  prospered  by  crimes  which  we  were 
bound  to  reprobate  and  repress  ? 

Had  this  country  resisted  with  its  whole  power  the 
lawlessness  of  its  citizens ;  had  these,  notwithstanding 
such  opposition,  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Mexico  a 
recognition  of  independence  ;  and  were  their  sovereignty 
acknowledged  by  otlier  nations  ;  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted, m  the  sight  of  the  civilized  world,  of  partici- 
pating m  their  crime,  were  considerations  of  policy  to 
determine  us  to  admit  them  into  our  Union.  Unhappi- 
ly, the  United  States  haye  not  discharged  the  obligations 
of  a  neutral  state.  They  have  suffered,  by  a  culpable 
negligence,  the  violation  of  tlie  Mexican  territory  by 
their  citizens ;  and  if  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict, 
whilst  Mexico  yet  tlireatens  to  enforce  her  claims,  tl)cy 
shoidd  proceed  to  incorporate  Texas  with  themselves, 
they  would  involve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in  the 
whole  infamy  of  the  revolt.  The  United  States  have 
not  been  just  to  Mexico.  Our  citizens  did  not  steal 
singly,  silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land.  Their  pur- 
pose of  dismembering  Mexico,  and  attaching  her  distant 
province  to  this  country,  was  not  wrapped  in  mystery. 
It  was  proclaimed  In  our  public  prints.  Expeditions 
were  openly  fitted  out  withm  Our  borders  for  the  Texan 
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war.  Troops  were  organisBed,  equipped}  and  inarched 
for  the  scene  of  actioD.  Advertisements  for  volunteers, 
to  be  enrolled  and  conducted  to  Texas  at  the  expense 
of  that  territory,  were  inserted  in  our  newspapers.  The 
government,  indeed,  issued  its  proclamation,  forbidding 
these  hostile  preparations ;  but  this  wa^  a  dead  letter. 
Military  companies,  with  officers  and  standards,  in  de- 
fiance of  proclamations,  and  b  the  face  of  day,  directed 
their  steps  to  the  revolted  province.  We  had,  indeed, 
an  army  near  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  Did  it  turn 
back  these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which  we  were  at 
peace  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  its  presence  giv^e 
confidence  to  the  revolters  ?  After  this,  what  construc- 
tion of  our  conduct  shall  we  force  on  the  world,  if  we 
proceed,  especially  at  this  moment,  to  receive  into  our 
Union  the  territory,  which,  through  our  neglect,  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  invasion  ?  Are  we  willing  to 
take  our  place  among  robber*6tates  ?  As  a  people, 
have  we  no  self-respect  ?  Have  we  no  reverence  for 
national  morality  ?  Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility to  other  nations,  and  to  Him  by  whom  the  fates 
of  nations  are  disposed  ? 

II.  Having  unfolded  the  argument  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  from  the  crimiDality  of  the  revolt,  I 
proceed  to  a  second  very  solemn  dOnsideration,  namely, 
that  by  this  act  our  country  will  enter  on  a  career  of 
encroachment,  war,  and  crime,  and  will  merit  and  incur 
the  punishment  and  woe  of  aggravated  wrong-doing. 
The  seizure  of  Texas  will  not  stand  alone.  It  will 
darken  our  future  history.  It  will  be  linked  by  an  iron 
necessity  to  Jong-continued  deeds  of  rapine  and  blood. 
Ages  mny  not  see  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy,  the 
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first  scene  of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  enact.  It  is 
strange  that  nations  should  be  so  much  more  rash  than 
individuals  ;  and  this,  in  the  face  of  experience,  which 
has  been  teaching,  from  the  beginning  of  society,  that, 
of  all  precipitate  and  criminal  deeds,  those  perpetrated 
by  nations  are  the  most  fruitful  of  misery. 

Did  this  country  know  itself,  or  were  It  disposed  to 
profit  by  self-knowledge,  it  would  feel  the  necessity  of 
laying  an  immediate  curb  on  its  passion  for  extended 
territory.  It  would  not  trust  itself  to  new  acquisitions. 
It  would  shrink  from  the  temptation  to  conquest.  We 
are  a  restless  people,  prone  to  encroachment,  impatient 
of  the  ordmary  laws  of  progress,  less  anxious  to  consol- 
idate and  perfect  than  to  extend  our  institutions,  moi-e 
ambitious  of  spreading  ourselves  over  a  wide  space  than 
of  diffusing  beauty  and  frultfulness  over  a  narrower  field. 
We  boast  of  our  rapid  growth,  forgetting  that,  through- 
out nature,  noble  growths  are  slow.  Our  people  throw 
themselves  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  relapses  into  a  semi-barbarous  state, 
under  the  impulse  of  wild  imagination,  and  for  the  name 
of  great  possessions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  people  on 
earth,  on  whom  the  ties  of  local  attachment  sit  so  loose- 
ly. Even  the  wandering  tribes  of  Scythia  are  bound 
to  one  spot,  the  graves  of  their  fathers  ;  but  the  homes 
and  graves  of  our  fadiers  detain  us  feebly.  The  known 
and  familiar  is  often  abandoned  for  the  distant  and  un- 
trodden ;  and  sometimes  the  untrodden  is  not  the  less 
eagerly  desired  because  belonging  to  others.  We  owe 
this  spirit,  in  a  measure,  to  our  descent  from  men  who 
left  the  old  world  for  the  new,  the  seats  of  ancient  cul- 
tivation for  a  wilderness,  and  who  advanced  by  driving 
before  them  the  old  occupants  of  the  foO.     To  this 
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spirit  we  have  sacrificed  justice  and  huiuanity  ;  and, 
tlu'ough  its  ascendency,  the  records  of  this  young  nation 
are  stained  with  atrocities,  at  which  communities  grown 
gray  in  corruption  might  blush. 

It  is  full  time,  that  we  should  lay  on  ourselves  se- 
rious, resolute  restraint.  Possessed  of  a  domain,  vast 
enough  for  the  growth  of  ages,  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop 
in  the  career  of  acquisition  and  conquest.  AlreaJ)  en- 
dangered by  our  greatness,  we  cannot  advance  without 
imminent  peril  to  our  institutions,  union,  prosperity,  vir- 
tue, and  peace.  Our  former  additions  of  territory  have 
been  justified  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  outlets  for 
the  population  of  the  South  and  the  West.  No  such 
pretext  exists  for  the  occupation  of  Texas.  We  can- 
not seize  upon  or  join  to  ourselves  that  territory,  without 
manifesting  and  strengthening  tlie  purpose  of  setting  no 
limits  to  our  empire.  We  give  ourselves  an  impulse, 
which  will  and  must  precipitate  us  into  new  invasions 
of  our  neighbours'  soil.  Is  it  by  pressing  forward  in 
this  course  that  we  are  to  learn  self-restraint  ?  Is  cu- 
pidity to  be  appeased  by  gratification  ?  Is  it  by  unrigh- 
teous grasping,  that  an  impatient  people  will  be  instruct- 
ed bow  to  hem  themselves  within  the  rigid  boimds  of 
justice  ? 

Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our  citizens  ;  and 
the  annexation  of  it  to  our  Union  will  be  the  beginning 
of  conquests,  which,  unless  arrested  and  beaten  back 
by  a  just  and  kind  Providence,  will  stop  only  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to  cry, 
Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  wiD  whet,  not  gorge  its  appe- 
tite on  its  first  victim  ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting 
quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in  every  new  region  which 
opens  southward.     To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare  per- 
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petual  war  with  Mexico.  That  word,  Mexico^  associ- 
ated in  men's  minds  with  boundless  wealth,  has  already 
awakened  rapacity.  Already  it  has  been  proclaimed, 
tliac  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  to  the  sway  of 
this  magnificent  realm,  that  the  rude  form  of  society, 
which  Spain  established  there,  is  to  yield  and  vanish 
before  a  higher  civilization.  Without  this  exposure  of 
plans  of  rapine  and  subjugation,  the  result,  as  far  as 
our  will  can  determine  it,  is  plain.  Texas  is  the  first 
step  to  Mexico.  The  moment  we  plant  our  authority 
on  Texas,  the  boundaries  of  tiiose  two  countries  will 
become  nominal,  will  be  little  more  than  lines  on  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore.  In  the  fact,  that  portions  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  are  already  threatened 
with  devastation,  through  the  impatience  of  multitudes 
to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  Texan  land  of  prom- 
ise,  we  have  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  flood  which 
wiU  pour  itself  still  farther  south,  when  Texas  shall  be 
but  partially  overrun. 

Can  Mexico  look  without  alarm  on  the  approaches 
of  this  ever-growing  tide  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  be  a 
passive  prey  ?  to  shrink  and  surrender  without  a  strug- 
gle ?  Is  she  not  strong  in  her  hatred,  if  not  in  her  for- 
tresses or  skill  ?  Strong  enough  to  make  war  a  dear 
and  bloody  game  f  Can  she  not  bring  to  bear  on  us 
a  force,  more  formidable  than  fleets,  the  force  of  priva- 
teers, that  is,  of  legalized  pirates,  which,  bsuing  from 
her  ports,  will  scour  the  seas,  prey  on  our  commerce, 
and  add  to  spoliation,  cruelty  and  murder  ? 

Even  were  the  dispositions  of  our  government  most 
pacific  and  opposed  to  encroachment,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  almost  certainly  embroil  us  with  Mexico. 
This  territory  would  be  overrun  by  adventurers ;  and 
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the  most  unprincipled  of  theSe,  the  proscribed,  the  dis- 
graced, the  outcasts  of  society,  would,  of  course,  keep 
always  in  advance  of  the  better  population.  These 
would  represent  our  republic  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mexican  States.  The  history  of  the  connexion  of  such 
men  with  the  Indians,  forewarns  us  of  the  outrages  which 
would  attend  their  contact  with  the  border  inhabitants 
of  our  southern  neighbour.  Texas,  from  its  remoteness 
from  the  seat  of  government,  would  be  feebly  restrained 
by  the  authorities  of  die  nation  to  which  it  would  be- 
long. Its  whole  early  history  would  be  a  lesson  of 
scorn  for  Mexico,  an  education  for  invasion  of  her  soil, 
lu  legislature  would  find  in  its  position  some  color  for 
stretching  to  the  utmost  the  doctrine  of  state-sovereignty. 
It  would  not  hear  unmoved  the  cries  for  protection  and 
vengeance,  which  would  break  from  the  frontier,  from 
the  very  men  whose  lawlessness  would  provoke  the  cru- 
elties so  indignantly  denounced  ;  nor  would  it  sift  very 
anxiously  the  question,  on  which  side  the  wrong  began. 
To  the  wisdom,  moderation^,  and  tender  mercies  of  the 
back-settlers  and  law-givers  of  Texas,  the  peace  of  this 
country  would  be  committed.    ., 

Have  we  counted  tlie  cost  of  establishing  and  making 
perpetual .  thes^  hostile  relations  with  Mexico  ?  Will 
wars,  begiin  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  confederation,  and,  of  consequence,  little 
checked  or  controlled  by  Congress,  add  strength  to  our 
institutions,  or  cement  our  union,  or  exert  a  healthy 
moral  influence  on  rulers  or  people  ?  What  limits  can 
\^  set  to  the  atrocities  of  such  conflicts  ?  What  limits 
to  the  treasures,  which  must  be  lavished  on  such  dis- 
tant borders  ?  What  limits  to  the  patronage  and  power, 
which  such  distant  expeditions  must  accumulate  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Executive  ?  Are  the  blood  and  hard- 
earned  wealth  of  the  older  States  to  be  poured  out  like 
water,  to  protect  and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose 
character  and  condition  will  plunge  them  into  perpetual 
wrongs  ? 

Is  the  time  never  to  come,  when  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  more  powerful  and  civilized  people  will  prove  a 
blessing,  instead  of  a  curse,  to  an  inferior  community  ? 
It  was  my  hope,  when  the  Spanish  colonies  of  this  con- 
tinent separated  themselves  from  the  mother  country, 
and,  in  admiration  of  the  United  States,  adopted  re- 
publican institutions,  that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends 
to  their  freedom,  helpers  to  their  civilization.  If  ever 
a  people  were  placed  by  Providence  in  a  condition  to 
do  good  to  a  neighbouring  state,  we  of  this  country 
sustained  such  a  relation  to  Mexico.  That  nation,  in- 
ferior in  science,  arts,  agriculture,  and  legislation,  look- 
ed to  us  with  a  generous  trust.  She  opened  her  ports 
and  territories  to  our  farmers,  mechanics,  and  merchants. 
We  might  have  conquered  her  by  the  only  honorable 
arms,  by  the  force  of  superior  intelligence,  industry,  and 
morality.  We  might  silently  have  poured  in  upon  her 
our  improvements ;  and  by  the  infusion  of  our  popula- 
tion have  assimilated  her  to  ourselves.  Justice,  good- 
will, and  profitable  intercourse,  might  have  cemented 
a  lasting  friendship.  And.  what  is- now  the  case.^  A 
deadly  hatred  burns  in  Mexico  towards  this  country. 
No  stronger  national  sentiment  now  binds  her  scattered 
provinces  together  than  dread  and  detestation  of  Re- 
publican America.  She  is  ready  to  attach  herself  to 
Europe  for  defence  from  the  United  States.  All  the 
moral  power,  which  we  might  have  gained  over  Mexico, 
18* 
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we  have  thrown  away  ;  and  susjpicion,  dread,  and  abhor- 
rence, have  supplanted  respect  and  trust. 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are  met  by  a  vicious 
reasoning,  which  discredits  a  people  among  whom  it 
finds  favor.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  nations  are  swayed 
by  laws,  as  unfailing  as  those  which  govern  matter ;  that 
they  have  their  destinies ;  that  their  character  and  po- 
sition carry  them  forward  irresistibly  to  their  goal ;  that 
the  stationary  Turk  must  sink  under  the  progressive  civ* 
ilization  of  Russia,  as  inevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice 
falls  to  the  earth ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity,  the  Indians 
have  melted  before  the  white  man,  and  the  mixed,  de* 
graded  race  of  Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Away  with  this  vile  sophistry  !  There  is  no 
necessity  for  crime.  There  is  no  Fate  to  justify  rapa- 
cious nations,  any  more  than  to  justify  gai  biers  and  rob- 
bers, in  plunder.  We  boast  of  the  progress  of  society, 
and  this  progress  consists  in  the  substitution  of  reason 
and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of  brute  force.  It  is 
true,  that  more  civilized  must  always  exert  a  great  pow« 
er  over  less  civilized  communities  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. But  it  may  aud  should  be  a  power  to  enlighten 
and  improve,  not  to  crush  and  destroy.  We  talk  of 
accomplishing  our  destiny.  So  did  the  late  conqoeror 
of  Europe  ;  and  destiny  consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock 
in  the  ocean,  the  prey  of  an  ambition  which  destroyed 
no  peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
as  embroiling  us  with  Mexico  ;  but  it  will  not  stop  here. 
It  will  bring  us  into  collision  with  other  states.  It  will, 
almost  of  necessity,  involve  us  in  hostility  with  Euro* 
pean  powers.  Such  are  now  the  connexions  of  nations, 
that  Europe  must  look  with  jealousy  on  a  country,  whose 
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ambidon,  seconded  by  vast  resources,  will  seem  to  place 
within  her  grasp  the  empire  of  the  new  world.  And 
not  only  general  considerations  of  this  nature,  but  the 
particular  relation  of  certain  foreign  states  to  this  con- 
tinent, must  tend  to  destroy  the  peace  now  happily 
subsisting  between  us  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
England,  in  particular,  must  watch  us  with  suspicion, 
and  cannot  but  resist  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to  our- 
selves.  She  has  at  once  a  moral  and  political  interest 
in  this  question,  which  demands  and  will  justify  inter- 
ference. 

First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in  this  question. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  is  sought  by  us  for  the  very 
purpose  of  extending  slavery,  and  thus  will  necessarily 
give  new  life  and  extension  to  the  slave-trade.  A.  new 
and  vast  market  for  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  be  opened^ 
without  inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  from  this  country.  The  most  solemn  treaties, 
and  ships  of  war  lining  the  African  coast,  do  not  and 
cannot  suppress  this  infernal  traffic,  as  long  as  the  slaver, 
freighted  with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  captives, 
can  obtain  a  price  proportioned  to  the  peril  of  the  un- 
dertaking. Now,  England  has  long  made  it  a  part  of 
her  foreign  policy  to  suppress  the  slave-trade;,  and,  of 
late,  a  strong  public  feeling  impels  the  government  to 
resist,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Can 
we  expect  her  to  be  a  passive  spectator  of  a  measure, 
by  which  her  struggles  for  years  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  national  feelings,  are  to  be 
withstood  ? 

England  is  a  privileged  nation.  On  one  part  of  her 
history  she  can  look  with  unmixed  self-respect.  With 
the  exception  of  the  promulgation   of  Christianity,  I 
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know  not  a  moral  effort  so  glorious,  as  the  long,  painful, 
victorious  struggle  of  her  philanthropists  against  that 
concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruelties  and  crimes,  the 
slave-trade.  Next  to  this,  her  recent  Emancipation  Act 
is  the  most  signal  expression,  afforded  by  oirr  times,  of 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  a  purer  Christianity. 
Other  nations  have  won  imperishable  honors  by  heroic 
struggles  for  their  own  rights.  But  there  was  wanting 
the  example  of  a  nation  espousing,  with  disinterested- 
ness, and  amidst  great  obstacles,  the  rights  of  others, 
the  rights  of  those  who  had  no  claim  but  that  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,  the  rights  of  the  most  fallen  of  the  race. 
Great  Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedented  debt  and 
with  a  grinding  taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  to  give  freedom,  not  to  English- 
men, but  to  the  degraded  African.  This  was  not  an  act 
of  policy,  not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Parliament  but 
registered  the  edict  of  the  people.  The  English  nation, 
with  on^  heart  and  one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian 
impulse,  and  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  party  or 
religious  names,  decreed  freedom  to  tlie  slave.  I  know 
not  that  history  records  a  national  act  so  disinterested,  so 
sublime.  In  the  progress  of  ages,  England^s  naval  tri- 
umphs will  shrink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow  space  in 
the  records  of  our  race.  This  moral  triumph  will  fill  a 
broader,  brighter  page.  Is  not  England,  representing, 
as  she  does  in  this  case,  the  civilized  world,  authorized, 
and  even  bound,  to  remonstrate,  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  religion,  against  a  measure,  by  which  the  great 
work,  for  which  she  has  so  long  toiled,  is  to  be  indefi- 
aitely  postponed  ? 

But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  moral  interest 
in  this  question.     By  the  annexation  of  Texas  we  sfaail 
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approach  her  liberated  colonies;  we  shall  build  up  a 
power  in  her  neighbourhood,  to  which  no  limits  can  be 
prescribed.  By  adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of 
Florida,  we  shall  do  much  toward  girdling  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  some  of  our  politicians 
will  feel,  as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea  were  sure.  The 
West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which  the  European  is  re- 
garded as  an  intruder,  will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in 
our  ever-growing  scheme  of  empire.  In  truth,  collision 
with  the  West  Indies  will  be  the  most  certain  effect  of 
the  extension  of  our  power  in  that  quarter.  The  exam- 
ple, which  they  exhibit,  of  African  freedom,  of  the  ele** 
vation  of  the  colored  race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of 
all  influences,  most  menacbg  to  slaveiy  at  the  South. 
It  must  grow  continuaUy  more  perilous.  These  islands, 
unless  interfered  with  from  abroad,  seem  destined  to  be 
nurseries  of  civilization  and  freedom  to  the  African  race. 
The  white  race  must  melt  more  and  more  before  the 
colored,  if  both  are  left  to  free  competition.  The 
Europeans,  unnerved  by  the  climate,  and  forming  but  a 
handful  of  the  population,  cannot  stand  before  the  Afri- 
can, who  revels  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  is  to  de- 
velope  under  it  all  his  energies.  Will  a  slave-holding 
people,  spreading  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
cultivate  friendly  sentiments  towards  communities,  whose 
whole  history  will  be  a  bitter  reproach  to  their  institu- 
tions, a  witness  against  their  wrongs,  and  whose  ardent 
sympathies  will  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  ? 
Cruel,  ferocious  conflicts  must  grow  from  this  neighbour- 
hood of  hostile  principles,  of  communities  regarding  one 
another  with  unextinguishable  hatred.  All  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  will  have  cause  to  dread  our  power, 
but  none  so  much  as  the  emancipated*     Is  it  not.  mpra 
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than  possible,  that  wars,  having  for  an  object  tlie  subju- 
gation  of  the  colored  race,  the  destruction  of  this  templ- 
ing example  of  freedom,  should  spring  from  the  proposed 
extension  of  our  dominion  along  the  Mexican  Gulf? 
Can  England  view  our  encroachments  without  alarm  ? 
I  know  it  is  thought,  tliat,  staggering,  as  she  does,  under 
her  enormous  debt,  she  will  be  slow  to  engage  in  war. 
But  other  nations  of  Europe  have  islands  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  to  bduce  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  her.  Other  nations  look  with  jealousy  on  our  pe- 
culiar institutions  and  our  growing  maritime  power. 
Other  nations  are  unwilling  that  we  should  engross  or 
control  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  We 
ought  to  remember,  that  this  jealousy  is  sanctioned  by 
our  example.  It  is  understood,  that,  at  one  period  of 
tlie  internal  disorders  of  Spain,  which  rendered  all  her 
foreign  possessions  insecure,  we  sought  from  France  and 
Great  Britain  assurances  that  they  would  not  possess 
themselves  of  Cuba.  Still  more,  after  the  revolt  of  her 
colonies  from  Spain,  and  after  our  recognition  of  their 
independence,  it  was  announced  to  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  message  of  the  President,  that  we  should 
regard  as  hostile,  any  interference,  on  their  part,  with 
these  new  governments,  "  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  their  destiny  in  any  other  way." 
I,  of  course,  have  no  communication  with  foreign  cabi- 
nets ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has  remon- 
strated against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  country. 
An  English  minister  would  be  unworthy  of  his  office, 
who  should  see  anotlier  stale  greedily  swallowing  up  ter- 
ritories in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  colonies,  and 
not  strive,  by  all  just  means,  to  avert  the  danger.  1 
have  just  referred  to  the  warning  given  by  us  to  the 
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powers  of  Europe,  to  abstain  from  appropriatmg  to 
tliemselves  the  colonies  torn  from  Spain.  How  will 
Europe  interpret  our  act,  if  we  now  seize  Texas,  and 
take  this  stride  towards  Mexico  ?  Will  she  not  suspect, 
that  we  purposed  to  drive  away  the  older  vultures,  in 
order  to  keep  the  victim  to  ourselves ;  that,  conscious 
of  growing  power,  we  foresaw,  m  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eign states,  the  sure  extension  of  our  own  dominion  over 
the  new  world  ?  Can  we  expect  those  powers,  with 
such  an  example  before  them,  to  heed  our  warning  ? 
Win  they  look  patiendy  on,  and  see  the  young  vulture 
feasting  on  the  nearest  prey,  and  fleshing  itself  for  the 
spoils  which  their  own  possessions  will  next  present  ? 
Will  it  be  strange,  if  hunger  for  a  share  of  the  plunder, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  self-defence,  should  make 
this  continent  the  object  of  their  policy  to  an  extent  we 
have  never  dreamed  ? 

It  is  of  great  and  manifest  importance,  that  we  should 
use  every  just  means  to  separate  this  condnent  from  the 
politics  of  Europe,  that  we  should  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  connexion,  except  commercial,  between  the 
old  and  the  new  world,  that  we  should  give  to  foreign 
states  no  occasion  or  pretext  for  insinuating  themselves 
into  our  affairs.  For  this  end,  we  should  maintain  to- 
wards our  sister  republics  a  more  liberal  policy  than  was 
ever  adopted  by  nation  towards  nation.  We  should 
strive  to  appease  their  internal  divisions,  and  to  reconcile 
tliem  to  each  other.  We  should  even  make  sacrifices 
to  build  up  their  strength.  Weak  and  divided,  they 
cannot  but  lean  upon  foreign  support.  No  pains  should 
be  spared  to  prevent  or  allay  the  jealousies,  which  the 
great  superiority  of  this  country  is  suited  to  awaken* 
By  an  opposite  policy  we  shall  favor  foreign  interfer* 
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ence.  By  encroAchbg  on  Mexico,  we  shall  throw  her 
Into  the  arms  of  European  states,  shall  compel  her  to 
seek  defence  in  transatlantic  alliance.  How  plain  is  it, 
Uiat  alliance  with  Mexico  will  be  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  that  her  defenders  will  repay  themselves  by 
making  her  subservient  to  their  views,  that  they  will  thus 
strike  root  in  her  soil,  tnonopoiize  her  trade,  and  control 
her  resources.  And  with  what  face  can  we  resist  the 
aggressions  of  others  oo  our  neighbour,  if  we  give  ao 
example  of  aggression  ?  Still  more,  if  by  our  advances 
we  put  the  colonies  of  Kngland  in  new  peril,  with  what 
face  can  we  oppose  her  occupation  of  Cuba  ?  Suppose 
her,  with  that  magnificent  island  in  her  hands,  to  com- 
mand the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  will  the  Western  States  find  compensation  for 
this  formidable  neighbourhood,  in  the  privilege  of  flood- 
ing Texas  with  slaves  ? 

Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico  are  to  be  en- 
tailed on  U6  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  And  is  war 
the  policy  by  which  this  country  is  to  flourish  ?  Was  it 
for  interminable  conflicts  that  we  formed  our  Union  ? 
Is  it  blood,  shed  for  plunder,  which  is  to  consolidate 
our  institutions  ?  Is  it  by  collision  with  the  greatest 
maritime  power,  that  our  commerce  is  to  gain  strength  ? 
Is  it  by  arming  against  ourselves  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  build  up  national  honor  ? 
Must  we  of  the  North  buckle  on  our  armour,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  slavery ;  to  fight  for  a  possession,  which  our 
moral  principles  and  just  jealousy  forbid  us  to  incorpo- 
rate with  our  confederacy  ?  In  attaching  Texas  to  our- 
selves, we  provoke  hostilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
expose  new  points  of  attack  to  our  foes.  Vulnerable  at 
so  many  points,  we  shall  need  a  vast  military  force. 
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Great  armies  will  require  great  revenues,  and  raise  up 
great  chieftains.  Are  we  tired  of  freedom,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  place  it  under  such  guardians  ?  Is  the  re* 
public  bent  on  dying  by  its  own  hands  ?  Does  not 
every  man  feel,  that,  with  war  for  our  habit,  our  instiui* 
tions  cannot  be  preserved  ?  If  ever  a  country  were 
bound  to  peace,  it  is  this.  Peace  is  our  great  interest. 
In  peace  our  resources  are  to  be  developed,  the  true  in* 
terpretation  of  the  constitution  to  be  established,  and  tlie 
interfering  claims  of  liberty  and  order  to  be  adjusted. 
In  peace  we  are  to  discharge  our  great  debt  to  tiic 
human  race,  and  to  diffuse  freedom  by  manifesting  its 
fruits.  A  country  has  no  right  to  adopt  a  policy,  how* 
ever  gainful,  which,  as  it  may  foresee,  will  determine  tt 
to  a  career  of  war.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  is 
bound  to  seek,  even  by  sacrifices,  a  position,  which 
will  favor  peace,  justice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficent 
influence  on  the  world.  A  nation,  provoking  war  by 
cupidity,  by  encroachment,  and,  above  all,  by  efforts  to 
propagate  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false  to  itself,  to 
<jiod,  and  to  the  human  race. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  to 
me  the  strongest  argument  against  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  This  measure  will  extend  and  per- 
petuate slavery.  I  have  necessarily  glanced  at  this  topic 
in  the  preceding  pages ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  brouglu 
out  distinctly.  I  shall  speak  calmly,  but  I  must  speak 
earnestly  ;  and  I  feel,  and  rejoice  to  feel,  that,  however 
you  may  differ  from  some  of  my  views,  yet  we  do  r.ot 
differ  as  to  the  great  principle  on  which  all  my  remarks 
and  remonstrances  are  founded.  Slavery  seems  to  you, 
as  to  me,  an  evil  and  a  wrong.     Your  language  on  this 
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subject  has  given  me  a  satisfaction,  for  which  I  owe  you 
thanks  ;  and  if,  in  what  I  am  now  to  say,  I  may  use  ex- 
pressions which  you  may  think  too  strong,  I  am  sure 
your  candor  will  recognise  in  them  the  signs  of  deep 
conviction,  and  will  acquit  me  of  all  desire  to  irritate  or 
give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  I  have  said,  will  extend 
and  perpetuate  slavery.  It  is  fitted,  and,  still  more,  in- 
tended to  do  so.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  agitated  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ;  and 
it  was  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strength  and  extension 
it  would  give  the  slave-holding  interest.  In  a  series  of 
essays,  ascribed  to  a  gentleman  now  a  senator  in  Con- 
gress, it  was  maintained,  that  five  or  six  slave-holding 
States  would  by  tiiis  measure  be  added  to  the  Union ; 
and  he  even  intimated  that  as  many  as  nine  Stales  as 
large  as  Kentucky  might  be  formed  within  the  limits  of 
Texas.  In  Virginia,  about  the  same  time,  calculations 
were  made  as  to  the  increased  value  which  would  thus 
be  given  to  slaves,  and  it  was  even  said,  that  this  acqui- 
sition would  raise  the  price  fifty  per  cent.  Of  laie  the 
language  on  this  subject  is  most  explicit.  The  great 
argument  for  annexing  Texas  is,  that  it  will  strengthen 
"the  peculiar  institutions"  of  the  South,  and  open  a 
new  and  vast  field  for  slavery. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  spread  over  regions  to 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  set  limits.  Texas,  I 
repeat  it,  is  but  the  first  step  of  aggressions.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  Providence  will  beat  back  and  humble  our 
cupidity  and  ambition.  But  one  guilty  success  is  often 
suffered  to  be  crowned,  as  men  call  it,  with  greater; 
in  order  that  a  more  awful  retribution  may  at  length 
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vindicate  die  justice  of  God,  and  the  rights  of  the  op- 
pressed. Texas,  smitten  with  slavery,  will  spread  tlie 
infection  beyond  herself.  We  know  that  the  tropica] 
regions  have  been  found  most  propitious  to  this  pesti- 
lence ;  nor  can  we  promise  ourselves,  that  its  expulsion 
from  them  for  a  season  forbids  its  return.  By  annex- 
ing Texas,  we  may  send  this  scourge  to  a  distance, 
which,  if  now  revealed,  would  appall  us,  and  through 
these  vast  regions  every  cry  of  the  injured  will  invoke 
wrath  on  our  heads. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  old 
States,  as  well  as  spread  over  new.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  soil  of  some  of  the  old  States  has  become  ex- 
hausted by  slave  cultivation.  Their  neighbourhood  to 
communities,  which  are  flourishing  under  free  labor, 
forces  on  them  perpetual  arguments  for  adopung  this 
better  system.  They  now  adhere  to  slavery,  not  on 
account  of  the  wealth  which  it  extracts  from  the  soil, 
but  because  it  furnishes  men  and  women  to  be  sold  in 
newly  settled  and  more  southern  districts.  It  is  by 
slave-breediDg  and  slave-selling  that  these  States  subsist. 
Take  away  from  them  a  fbrsign  market,  and  slavery 
would  die.  Of  consequence,  by  opening  a  new  market, 
it  is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  annexing  Texas, 
we  shall  not  only  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but 
breathe  new  life  into  it,  where  its  end  seemed  to  be 
near.  States,  which  might  and  ought  to  throw  it  off, 
will  make  the  multipticatkm  of  slaves  their  great  aim  and 
chief  resource. 

Nor  is  the  worst  told.  As  I  have  before  btimated, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  we  shall  not  only 
quicken  the  domestic  slave-trade ;  we  shall  ^ve  a  new 
impulse  to  the  foreign.     This,  mdeed,  we  have  pro- 
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nounced  in  our  laws  to  be  fdoaj  ;  but  we  make  our  laws 
cobwebs,  when  we  offer  to  rapacious  men  strong  mo- 
tives for  their  violation.  Open  a  market  for  staves  in 
an  unsettled  country,  with  a  sweep  of  sea-coast,  and  ax 
such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  governmeuL  that  laws 
may  be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can  you  exclude 
slaves  from  Africa  t  It  is  well  known  that  cargoes 
have  been  landed  in  Louisiana.  What  is  to  drive  them 
from  Texas?  In  incorporating  this  region  with  the 
Union  to  make  it  a  slave-country,  we  send  the  kid- 
napper to  prowl  through  the  jungles,  and  to  dart,  like 
a  beast  of  prey,  on  the  defencdess  villages  of  Africa  ; 
we  cham  the  helple5»,  despairing  victims ;  crowd  tbem 
into  the  fetid,  pestilential  slave<-&bip;  expose  them  to 
the  unutterable  cruelties  of  the  middle  passage,  and,  if 
they  survive  it,  crush  tbem  with  perpetual  bondage* 

I  now  ask,  whether,  as  a  people^  we  are  prepared 
to  seize  on  a  neighbouring  territory  for  the  end  of  ex- 
tending slavery  ?  I  ask,  whether,  as  a  people,  we  can 
stand  forth  in  tiie  sight  of  God,  ia  the  sight  of  the  na- 
tions, and  adopt  this  atrocious  policy  I  Bpoaer  p^ish ! 
Sooner  be  our  name  biotted  out  from  d»  record  of  na- 
tions ! 

This  is  no  place  for  enterh^  into  the  argument  against 
^verY'  I  have  elsewhere  given  my  views  of  it.  In 
truth,  no  argument  is  needed.  The  evil  of  slavery 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one  of'  those  primary,  intuitive 
truths,  which  need  only  a  fair  exhibitioti  to  be  immediate- 
ly received.  To  state  is  to  condemn  this  institution. 
The  choice  which  every  freeman  makes  of  death  for 
his  child  and  for  every  thing  he  loves,  in  preference  to 
slavery,  shows  what  it  is.  The  single  consideration, 
that,  by  slavery,  one  human  being  is  phu^ed  poweileat 
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Rnd  defeueeless  in  the  hands  of  another,  to  be  driven  to 
whatever  labor  that  other  may  impose,  to  suffer  what- 
ever punishment  he  may  inflict,  to  live  as  his  tool,  the 
instrument  of  his  pleasure,  this  is  all  that  is  needed,  to 
satisfy  such  as  know  (he  human  heart  and  iu  unfitness 
for  irresponsible  p^iwnr,  that,  of  all  conditions,  slavery 
is  the  most  hostile  lo  the  dignity,  self-respect,  in)prove- 
nient,  rights,  and  happiness  of  human  beings.  Is  it 
within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  that  a  people,  boasting 
of  freedom,  of  civiUzation,  of  Christianity,  should  syste* 
matically  strive  to  spread  this  calamity  over  the  earth  ? 

To  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  is  not  now,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  what  it  once  .was.  We  cannot 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  errors  and  usages  of  our 
times.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  dark  ages,  or  to 
heathenism.  We  have  not  grown  up  under  the  preju* 
dices  of  a  blinding,  crushing  tyranny.  We  live  under 
free  institutions  and  under  the  broad  light  of  Chris- 
tianity. Every  principle  of  our  government  and  reli- 
gion condemns  slavery.  The  spirit  of  our  age  condemns 
it.  The  decree  of  the  civilised  world  has  gone  out 
against  it.  England  has  abolished  it.  France  and  Den- 
mark meditate  its  abolition.  The  chain  is  falling  from 
the  serf  in  Russia.  In  the  whole  circuit  of  civilized 
nations,  with  the  smgle  exception  of  the  United  States, 
not  a  voice  is  lifted  up  in  defence  of  slavery.  All 
the  great  names  in  legisladon  and  religion  are  against  it. 
The  most  enduring  reputations  of  our  times  have  been 
won  by  resisting  it.  Recall  the  great  men  of  this  and 
the  last  generation,  and,  be  they  philosophers,  phiUn- 
tfaropists,  poets,  economists,  statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell 
the  reprobation  of  slavery.  The  leaders  of  opposmg 
religious  sects,  Wesley,  the  patriarch  of  Methodism, 
19* 
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Kdwards  and  Hopkins,  ptUars  of  -CilyiniaDi,  join  as 
brothers  in  one  solemn  testimony  against  slavery.  And 
is  this  an  age  in  which  a  free  and  Christian  people  shall 
deliberately  resolve  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  evil  ? 
In  so  doing,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  nations ;  we  sink  below  the  civilization  of  our 
age ;  we  invite  the  scorn,  indignation,  and  abhorrence 
of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  opposition  of  our  times 
to  slavery  is  an  accident,  a  temporary  gust  of  cqrinioD, 
an  eddy  in  the  current  of  human  thought,  a  fashion  to 
pass  away  with  the  present  actors  on  the  stage.  He 
who  so  says  must  have  read  history  with  a  superficial 
eye,  and  is  strangely  blind  to  Ae  deepest  and  most 
powerful  influences  which  are  moulding  society.  Chris- 
tianity has  done  more  than  all  things  to  determine  the 
character  and  direction  of  our  present  civilizalioQ  ;  and 
who  can  question  or  overlook  the  tendency  and  design 
of  this  religion  f  Christianity  has  no  plainer  purpose 
than  to  unite  all  men  as  brethren,  to  make  man  imutter- 
ably  dear  to  man,  to  pour  contempt  on  outward  distinc- 
tions, to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efforts  for  the 
elevation  of  all.  Under  its  influence,  the  diflferences  of 
nations  and  rank  are  softening.  To  the  establishment 
of  a  fraternal  relation  among  men,  the  science,  litera- 
ture, commerce,  education  of  tho  Christian  world  are 
tending.  Who  cannot  see  this  mighty  movement  of 
Providence  ?  Who  is  so  blind  as  to  call  it  a  temporary 
impulse  ?  Who  so  daring,  so  impious,  as  to  strive  to 
arrest  it  f 

What  is  the  tendency  of  all  governments  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  f  To  secure  more  and  more  to  every  man 
his  rights,  be  his  condition  what  it  may.     Even  in  des- 
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potisms,  where  political  rights  are  denied,  private  rights 
are  held  more  and  more  sacred.  The  absolute  monarch 
18  more  and  more  anxious  to  improve  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  to  extend  their  protection  and  restraints  over 
aU  classes  and  individuals  without  distinction.  Equality 
before  the  law  is  the  maxim  of  the  civilized  world.  To 
place  the  rights  of  a  large  part  of  the  community  beyond 
the  protection  of  law,  to  place  half  a  people  under  pri- 
vate, irresponsible  power,  is  to  oppose  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  glorious  tendencies  of  modern  times. 
Who  has  the  courage  to  set  down  this  reverence  for  pri- 
vate rights  among  the  fashions  and  caprices  of  the  day  } 
Is  it  not  founded  in  everlasting  truth  ?  And  dare  we, 
m  the  face  of  it,  extend  and  perpetuate  an  institution, 
the  grand  feature  of  which  is,  that  it  tramples  private 
rights  in  the  dust  ? 

Whoever  studies  modem  history  with  any  care  must 
discern  in  it  a  steady,  growing  movement  towards  one 
most  interesting  result,  —  I  mean,  towards  the  elevation 
of  the  laboring  class  of  society.  This  is  not  a  recent, 
accidental  turn  of  human  afiairs.  We  can  trace  its  be- 
ginning in  the  feudal  times,  and  its  slow  advances  in 
subsequent  periods,  until  it  has  become  the  master  move- 
ment of  our  age.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  those  who  toil 
with  their  hands,  and  whose  productive  industry  is  the 
spring  of  all  wealth,  are  rising  from  the  condition  of 
beasts  of  burden,  to  which  they  were  once  reduced,  to 
the  consciousness,  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  proper 
happiness  of  men  ?  Is  it  not  the  strong  tendency  of 
our  timos  to  diffuse  among  the  many  the  improvements 
once  confined  to  the  few  ?  He  who  overlooks  this  has 
DO  comprehension  of  the  great  work  of  Providence,  or 
of  the  most  signal  feature  of  his  times ;  and  is  this  an 
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age  for  eflbrts  to  extend  aud  perpetuate  an  institution, 
the  veiy  object  of  which  is  to  keep  down  the  laborer, 
and  to  make  him  a  machine  for  anotlier^s  gratification  ? 

I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  reply  to  such  views,  that, 
do  what  we  will  with  the  laborer,  call  him  what  we  wiU, 
he  is  and  must  be  in  reality  a  slave.  The  doctrine  has 
been  published  at  the  South,  that  nature  has  made  two 
classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  operative,  and  tliat  the 
chss  who  work  are,  to  all  intents,  slaves  to  those  in 
whose  service  they  are  engaged.  In  a  report  on  the 
mail,  recently  offered  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  resemblances 
between  slavery  and  the  condition  of  free  laborers,  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference between  them  are  not  very  strong.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  reasonings  escaped  from  a  roan  who  has 
trod  the  soil  of  New  England,  and  was  educated  at  one 
of  her  colleges  ?  Whom  did  he  meet  at  that  college  ? 
The  sons  of  her  laborers,  young  men  whose  hands  had 
been  hardened  at  the  plough.  Does  he  not  know,  that 
the  famihes  of  laborers  have  furnished  every  department 
in  life  among  us  with  illustrious  men,  have  furnished  our 
heroes  in  war,  our  statesmen  in  council,  our  orators  in 
tlie  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  our  merchants  whose  enter- 
prises embrace  the  whole  earth  ?  What !  the  laborer  of 
tlie  Free  State  a  slave,  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  de- 
spised negro,  whom  tlie  lash  drives  to  toil,  and  whose 
dearest  rights  are  at  the  mercy  of  irresponsible  power  ? 
If  there  be  a  firm,  independent  spirit  on  earth,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  man,  who  tills  the  fields  of  tlie  Free 
States,  and  moistens  them  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
I  recently  heard  of  a  visiter  from  the  Soulh  compassion- 
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ating  the  operatives  of  our  manufactories,  as  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  slave.  What  carries  the  young  wo- 
man to  the  manufactory  ?  Not,  generally,  the  want  of 
a  comfortable  home ;  but  sometimes  the  desire  of  sup- 
plying herself  with  a  wafdrobe  which  ought  to  satisfy  the 
affluent,  and  oftener  the  desire  of  furnishing  in  more 
than  decent  style  the  home,  where  she  is  to  sustain  the 
nearest  relations,  and  perform  the  most  sacred  duties  of 
life.  Generally  spealdng,  each  of  these  young  women 
has  her  plan  of  life,  her  hopes,  her  bright  dreams,  her 
spring  of  action  in  her  own  free  will,  and  amidst  toil  she 
contrives  to  find  seasons  for  intellectual  and  religious 
culture.  It  is  common  in  New  England  for  the  sons  of 
fhrmers  to  repair  to  the  large  towns,  and  there  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  domestics  in  families,  a  condition 
which  the  South  will  be  peculiarly  disposed  to  identify 
with  slavery.  But  what  brings  these  young  men  to  the 
city  ?  The  hope  of  eammg  in  a  shorter  time  a  sum, 
with  which  to  purchase  a  farm  at  home  or  in  the  West, 
perhaps  to  become  traders  ;  and  in  these  vocations  they 
not  unfrequently  rise  to  consideration,  and  to  what,  in 
thehr  places  of  residence,  is  called  wealth.  I  have  in 
my  thoughts  an  individual  distinguished  alike  by  vigor 
and  elevation  of  mind,  who  began  life  by  hiring  himself 
as  a  laborer  to  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  a  family  as  a 
domestic  ;  and  now  he  is  die  honored  associate  of  the 
most  enlightened  men,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  high- 
est subjects  of  human  thought.  It  is  true,  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  for  the  laboring  class  in  the  most 
favored  regions ;  but  the  intelligence  already  spread 
through  this  class  is  an  earnest  of  a  brighter  day,  of  the 
most  gferious  revolution  in  history,  of  the  elevation  of 
the  mass  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  human  beings. 
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It  is  the  great  mbsion  of  this  country  to  forward  ihts 
revolution,  and  never  was  a  sublimer  work  committed 
to  a  nation.  Our  mission  b>  to  elevate  society  through 
all  its  conditions,  to  secure  to  every  human  being  the 
means  of  progress,  to  substitute  nhe  government  of  equal 
laws  for  that  of  irresponsible  individuals,  to  prove  tiiat, 
under  popular  institutions,  the  people  may  be  carried 
forward,  that  the  multitude  who  toil  are  capable  of  en- 
joying the  noblest  blessings  of  the  social  state.  The 
prejudice,  that  labor  is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  worst 
prejudices  handed  down  from  barbarous  ages,  is  to  re- 
ceive here  a  practical  refutation.  The  power  of  liberty 
to  raise  up  the  whole  people,  this  is  the  great  Idea,  on 
which  our  institutions  rest,  and  which  is  to  be  wrought 
out  in  our  history.  Shall  a  nation  having  such  a  mission 
abjure  it,  and  even  6ght  agamst  the  progress  which  it  is 
specially  called  to  promote  ? 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  if  it  should  be  accom* 
plished,  would  do  much  to  determine  the  future  history 
and  character  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  those  meas- 
ures, which  call  a  nation  to  pause,  reflect,  look  forward, 
because  their  force  is  not  soon  exhausted.  Many  acts 
of  govemmei^,  intensely  excitii^  at  the  moment,  are 
yet  of  little  importance,  because  their  influence  is  too 
transient  to  leave  a  trace  on  history.  A  bad  admmis* 
tration  may  impoverish  a  people  at  home,  or  cripple  its 
energies  abroad,  for  a  year  or  more.  But  such  wounds 
heal  soon.  A  young  people  soon  recruits  its  powers, 
and  starts  forward  with  increased  hnpulse,  after  the  mo- 
mentary suspension  of  its  activity.  The  chief  interest 
of  a  people  lies  in  measures,  whicli,  making,  perliajis, 
little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its  character,  to  determine  its 
policy  and  fate  for  ages,  to  decide  its  rank  among  na» 
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tions.  A  fearful  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  origi- 
nate or  control  these  pregnant  acts.  The  destiny  of 
miUions  is  in  their  hands.  The  execration  of  millions 
may  fall  on  their  heads.  Long  after  present  excite- 
ments shall  have  passed  awa]^ ,  long  after  they  and  their 
graeration  shall  have  vanished  from  the  earth,  the  fruits 
of  their  agency  will  be  reaped.  Such  a  measure  is 
that  of  which  I  now  write.  It  will  conmiit  us  to  a  de- 
gjrading  policy,  the  issues  of  which  lie  beyond  human 
foresight.  In  opening  to  owselves  vast  regions,  through 
which  we  may  spread  slavery,  and  in  spreading  it  for 
thb,  among  other  ends,  that  the  Slave*holding  States 
may  bear  rule  in  the  national  councils,  we  make  slaveiy 
the  predominant  interest  of  the  state.  We  make  it  the 
basis  of  power,  the  spring  or  guide  of  public  measures, 
the  object  for  which  the  revenues,  strength,  and  wealth 
of  the  country  are  to  be  exhausted.  Slavery  will  be 
branded  on  our  front,  as  the  great  Idea,  the  prominent 
feature  of  tlie  country.  We  shall  renounce  our  high 
calling  as  a  people,  and  accomplish  the  lowest  destiny  to 
which  a  nation  can  be  bound. 

And  are  we  prepared  for  this  degradation  ?  Are  we 
prepared  to  couple  with  the  name  of  our  country  the 
infamy  of  deliberately  spreading  slavery  ?  and  especially, 
of  spreading  it  tlirough  regions  from  which  the  wise  and 
humane  legislation  of  a  neighbouring  republic  bad  ex- 
cluded it  i  We  call  Mexico  a  semi-barbarous  people  ; 
and  yet  we  talk  of  planting  slavery  where  Mexico  would 
not  suffer  it  to  Uve.  What  American  will  not  blush  to 
lift  his  head  in  Europe,  if  tliis  disgrace  shall  be  fastened 
on  his  country  ?  Let  other  calamities,  if  God  so  will, 
Gome  on  us.  Let  us  be  steeped  in  poverty.  Let  pes- 
tilence stalk  through  our  land.      Let  famine  thin  our 
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population.  L^t  the  wotid  join  bands  against  our  free 
iDstitutions,  and  deluge  our  shores  with  blood.  All  this 
can  be  endured.  A  few  years  of  industry  and  peace 
will  recruit  our  wasted  numbers,  and  spread  fniidulness 
over  our  desolated  fields.  But  a  nation,  devoting  itself 
to  the  work  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  stamps 
itself  with  a  guilt  and  shame,  which  generations  may 
not  be  able  to  efiace.  The  plea  on  which  we  have 
rested,  that  slavery  was  not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  ne« 
cessity  bequeathed,  us  by  our  fathers,  will  avail  us  no 
longer.  The  whole  guilt  will  be  assumed  by  ourselves. 
It  is  very  lamentable,  that,  among  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  South,  any  should  be  found  so  wanting  to 
their  own  fame,  as  to  become  advocates  of  slavery. 
That  vulgar  politicians,  who  look  cmly  at  the  interests 
of  the  day  and  the  chances  of  the  next  election,  should 
swell  the  madness  of  the  passions,  by  which  they  hope 
to  rise,  is  a  tiling  of  course.  But  that  men,  who  might 
leave  honorable  and  enduring  record  of  themselves  in 
their  country's  history,  who  might  associate  their  names 
with  their  country's  progress,  and  who  are  solemnly 
bound  by  their  high  gifts  to  direct  and  purify  public  sen- 
timent, that  such  men  should  lend  their  great  powers 
to  the  extension  of  slavery,  is  among  the  dark  symp- 
toms of  the  times.  Can  such  men  be  satisfied  with  the 
sympathies  and  shouts  of  the  little  circle  around  them, 
and  of  the  passing  moment  ?  Have  they  nothing  of 
that  prophetic  instinct,  by  which  truly  great  men  read 
the  future  ?  Can  they  learn  nothing  from  the  sentence 
now  passed  on  men,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  defended  the 
slave-trade  ?  We  have  to  rejoice,  Sir,  that  you,  amidst 
the  excitements  of  the  time,  have  always  given  your 
lostiroooy  against  slavery^     You  have  adhered  to  the 
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doctrine,  which  the  great  meo  of  the  South  of  the  last 
giaoeratiou  asserted,  that  it  is  a  great  evil.  We  shall 
not  forget  this  among  the  good  services,  which  you  have 
reodered  to  your  country. 

I  liave  expressed  my  fears,  that  by  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  slavery  is  to  be  contbued  and  extended.  But 
I  wish  not  to  be  understood,  as  having  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  approaching  fall  of  the  institution.  It 
may  be  prolonged,  to  our  reproach  and  greater  ultimate 
suffering.  But  fall  it  will  and  must.  Tliis,  Sir,  you 
know,  and  I  doubt  not,  rejoice  to  know.  The  advo* 
cates  of  slavery  must  not  imagine,  that  to  carry  a  vote 
is  to  sustain  their  cause.  With  all  their  power,  they 
cannot  widistand  tlie  providence  of  God,  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  the  destinies  of  the  race.  To  suc- 
ceed, they  must  roll  back  time  to  the  dark  ages,  must 
send  back  Luther  to  the  cell  of  his  monastery,  must  ex* 
tinguisii  tlie  growing  light  of  Christianity  and  moral 
science,  must  blot  out  the  declaration  of  American  In* 
dependence.  The  fall  of  slavery  is  as  sure  as  the  de* 
scent  of  your  own  Ohio.  Moral  laws  are  as  irresis- 
tible as  physical.  In  the  most  enlightened  countries  of 
Europe,  a  man  would  forfeit  his  place  in  society,  by  vin« 
dicating  slavery.  The  slave-holder  must  not  imagine, 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  fight  with  a  few  socie* 
ties.  Tliese,  of  themselves,  ave  nothing.  He  should 
not  waste  on  them  one  fear.  They  are  strong,  only  as 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  and  civilized 
world.  His  battle  is  with  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  die  irresistible  tendencies  of  human  affairs.  These 
are  not  to  be  witltstood  by  artful  strokes  of  policy,  or 
by  daring  crimes.  The  world  is  against  him,  and  the 
world's  Maker.    Every  day  the  sympathies  of  the  world 
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are  forsaking  bim.  Can  he  hope  to  sustain  slaveiy 
against  the  moral  feeling,  the  solemn  sentence  of  the 
human  race  ? 

The  South,  cut  off  by  its  ^* peculiar  institutions" 
from  close  connexion  with  other  communities,  compre- 
liends  little  the  progress  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
spirit,  which  is  spreading  through  other  communities, 
finds  no  organ  within  its  borders,  and  the  strength  of 
this  is  therefore  little  understood.  Hence,  it  looks  on 
anti-slavery  movements  in  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
an  accident,  which  a  little  force  can  put  down.  It  might 
as  well  think  of  imprisoning  the  winds.  The  South 
is  ignorant  of  what  it  most  needs  to  kno^.  A  very 
intelligent  gentleman  from  that  quarter  told  me,  not  long 
ago,  that  he  could  not  learn  at  home  die  working  of 
Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies ;  so  that  an  experi- 
ment of  infinite  interest  to  the  slave-holder  is  going  on  at 
his  door,  and  he  knows  little  more  of  it  than  if  it  were 
occurring  in  another  planet.  Of  course,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. There  are  at  the  South  philosophical  ob- 
servers of  the  progress  of  human  affairs.  But  in  such 
a  state  of  society,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  truth  on  this 
subject.  Were  it  known,  the  project  of  building  a 
power  on  the  diffusion  of  slavery  would  seem  to  be  an 
act  of  madness,  as  truly  as  of  crime. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  charged  with  unfriendly  feel- 
ings towards  the  South.  All  such  I  disclaim.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  if  I  have  partialities,  they  are  rather 
for  the  South.  I  spent  a  part  of  my  early  life  in  that 
region,  when  manners  probably  retained  more  of  their 
primitive  character  than  they  now  do ;  and  to  a  young 
man,  unaccustomed  to  life  and  its  perils,  th^e  was 
something  singularly  captivating  in  the  unbounded  hoapi- 
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•tality,  the  impulsive  generosity^  the  carelessness  of  the 
future,  the  frank,  open  manners,  the  buoyant  spirit  and 
courage,  which  marked  the  people  ;  and  though  I  have 
since  learned  to  interpret  more  wisely  what  I  then  saw, 
still  the  impressions  which  I  then  received,  and  the 
friendships  formed  at  a  yet  earlier  age  with  the  youth 
of  the  South,  have  always  given  me  a  leaning  towards 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  am  unconscious  of  local 
prejudices.  My  interest  in  the  South  surengthens  my 
desire  to  avert  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
That  act,  I  feel,  will  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  South. 
It  will  conflict  with  the  generous  elements  of  charac- 
ter, which  I  take  pleasure  in  recollecting  there.  The 
South  will  cease  to  be  what  it  was.  In  the  period  to 
which  I  have  referred,  slavery  was  acknowledged  there 
to  be  a  great  evil.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  freely  with 
abhorrence.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  community 
on  this  point  was  not  corrupt.  The  principles  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  relation  to  it  found  a  wide  response.  The 
doctrine,  that  slavery  is  a  good,  if  spread  by  the  seizure 
of  Texas,  will  work  a  moral  revolution,  the  most  dis- 
astrous which  can  befall  the  South.  It  will  paralyze 
every  effort  for  escape  from  tliis  enormous  evil.  A. 
deadly  sophistry  will  weigh  on  men's  consciences  and 
hearts,  until  terrible  convulsions, — God's  just  judg- 
ments,— will  hasten  the  deliverance  which  huouin  jus* 
tice  and  benevolence  were  bound  to  accomplish. 

IV.  I  now  proceed  to  another  important  argument 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  country,  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  bearings  of  the  measure  on 
our  National  Union.  Next  to  liberty,  union  is  our  great 
political  interest,  and  this  cannot  but  be  loosened,  it 
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may  be  dissolved,  hj  the  proposed  extension  of  our  ter- 
ritory. I  will  not  say  that  every  extension  must  be 
pernicious,  that  our  government  cannot  hold  together 
even  our  present  confederacy,  that  the  central  heart 
cannot  send  its  influences  to  the  remote  States  which 
are  to  spring  up  within  our  present  borders.  Old  theo« 
ries  must  be  cautiously  applied  to  the  institutions  of 
this  country.  If  the  Federal  government  will  abstain 
from  minute  legislation,  and  rigidly  confine  itself  within 
constitutional  bounds,  it  may  be  a  bond  of  union  to 
more  extensive  communities  than  were  ever  compre- 
hended under  one  sway.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  peril 
in  extending  ourselves,  and  yet  the  chief  benefit  of  the 
Union,  which  is  the  preservation  of  peaceful  relations 
among  neighbouring  States,  is  so  vast,  that  some  risk 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree.  The  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
drawn  from  the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to  the  coun- 
try, though  very  serious,  is  not  decisive.  A  far  more 
'  serious  objection  is,  that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  multiplying  slave-holding  States, 
and  thus  giving  political  power.  This  cannot,  ought  not 
to  be  borne.  It  will  justify,  it  will  at  length  demand, 
the  separation  of  the  States. 

We  maintain  that  this  policy  is  altogether  without 
reason  on  the  part  of  the  South.  The  South  has  ex- 
erted, and  cannot  help  exerting,  a  disproportionate  share 
of  influence  on  the  confederacy.  The  Slave-holding 
States  have  already  advantages  for  cooperation,  and  for 
swaying  the  country,  w^hich  the  others  do  not  possess. 
The  Free  States  have  no  great  common  interest,  like 
slavery,  to  hold  them  together.  They  differ  in  charac- 
ter, feelings,  and   pursuits.     They  agree  but  on   one 
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point,  and  that  a  negative  one,  the  absence  of  slavery ; 
and  this  distinction,  as  is  weU-kno^vn,  makes  no  lively 
impression  on  the  consciousness,  and  in  no  degree  coun- 
teracts the  influences  which  divide  them  from  one  an- 
other. To  this  may  be  added  the*  well-known  fact,  that 
in  the  Free  States,  the  subject  of  politics  is  of  second- 
ary importance,  whilst  at  the  South  it  is  paramount. 
At  the  North  every  man  must  toil  for  subsistence,  and, 
amidst  the  feverish  competitions  and  anxieties  or  the 
eager  and  universal  pursuit  of  gain,  political  power  is 
sought  with  little  comparative  avidity.  In  some  districts 
it  is  hard  to  find  fit  representatives  for  Congress,  so 
backward  are  superior  men  to  forego  the  emoluments  of 
their  vocation,  the  prospects  of  independence,  for  the 
uncertamties  of  public  life.  At  the  North,  too,  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  is  absorbed  in  associations  of  a  reli- 
giouS)  philanthropic,  literary  character.  The  apathy  of 
the  Free  States  in  regard  to  Texas,  an  apathy  from 
which  they  are  just  beginning  to  be  roused,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  almost  incredible  indifference  to  political 
power.  Perhaps  no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  in  tlie 
history  of  confederations.  What  a  contrast  does  the 
South  form  with  the  divided  and  slumbering  North  ! 
There,  one  strong,  broad  distinction  exists,  of  which  all 
the  members  of  the  community  have  a  perpetual  con- 
sciousness ;  there,  a  peculiar  element  is  found,  which 
spreads  its  influence  through  die  mass,  and  impresses 
itself  on  the  whole  constitution  of  society.  Slavery  is 
not  a  superficial  distinction.  Nodiing  decides  the  char- 
acter of  a  people  more  than  the  form  and  determination 
of  labor.  Hence  we  find  a  unity  at  the  South  unknown 
at  the  North.  At  the  South,  too,  the  proprietors,  re- 
leased firom  the  necessity  of  hbor,  and  having  little  of 
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the  machinery  of  associations  to  engage  tlieir  attention, 
devote  themselves  to  politics  with  a  concentration  of 
zeal,  which  a  Northern  man  can  only  comprehend  by 
residing  on  the  spot.  Hence  the  South  has  professional 
[loliticians,  a  character  hardly  known  in  the  Free  States. 
The  result  is  plain.  The  South  has  generally  ruled  the 
country .  It  must  always  have  an  undue  power.  United, 
as  the  North  cannot  be,  it  can  always  link  witli  itself 
somS  discontented  portion  at  the  Nortli,  which  it  can 
liberally  reward  by  the  patronage  which  the  possession 
of  the  government  confers.  That-  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South  should  be  prejudiced  by  the  North 
is  one  of  those  moral  impossibilities,  against  which  it  is 
folly  to  ask  security. 

We  cannot  consent,  that  the  South  should  extend  its 
already  disproportionate  power  by  an  indefinite  extension 
of  territory,  because  we  maintain,  that  its  dispositions 
towards  us  gives  us  no  pledge,  that  its  power  will  be  well 
used.  It  is  unhappily  too  well  known,  that  it  wants 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  North.  Divided  from  us 
by  an  institution,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  lays  it  open  to  reproach,  and  which  will  never 
suffer  it  to  rival  our  prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on  us  widi 
favor.  It  magnifies  our  faults.  It  is  blind  to  our  virtues.  ' 
At  the  North,  no  unfriendly  disposition  prevails  towards 
the  South.  We  are  too  busy  and  too  prosperous  for 
hatred.  We  complain,  that  our  good-wifl  is  not  recipro- 
cated. We  com]flain,  that  our  commerce  and  manufac* 
tures  have  sometimes  found  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  South.  Still  more,  we  feel,  though  we  are  slow  to 
complain  of  it,  that  in  Congress,  the  common  ground  of 
the  confederacy,  we  have  had  to  encounter  a  tone  and 
bearing,  which  it  has  required  the  colder  temperafnent 
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bf  the  North  to  endure.  We  cannot  consent  to  take  a 
lower  place  than  we  now  hold.  We  cannot  consent^ 
that  our  confederacy  should  spread  over  the  wilds  of 
Mexico,  to  give  us  more  powerful  masters.  The  old 
balance  of  the  country  is  unfavorable  enough.  We 
cannot  consent,  that  a  new  weight  should  be  thrown  in, 
which  may  fix  the  political  inferiority  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity.  I  give  you,  Sir,  the  feelii^s  of  the 
North.  In  part  they  may  be  prejudices.  Jealousies, 
often  groundless,  are  the  necessary  fruits  of  confedera-* 
tions.  On  that  account,  measures  must  not  be  adopted, 
disturbing  violoody,  unnaturally,  unexpectedly,  the  old 
distributions  of  power,  and  directly  aimed  at  that  result. 
In  other  ways  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  to  endanger 
the  Union.  It  will  give  new  violence  and  passion  to  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery.  It  is  well  known, 
that  a  majority  at  the  North  have  discouraged  the  discus- 
sion of  this  topic,  on  the  ground,  that  slavery  was  im- 
'  posed  on  tlie  South  by  necessity,  that  its  continuance 
was  not  of  choice,  and  that  the  States  in  which  it  sub- 
sists, if  left  to  themselves,  would  find  a  remedy  in  their 
own  way.  Let  slavery  be  systematically  proposed  as 
the  policy  of  these  States,  let  it  bind  them  together  in 
efforts  to  establish  political  power,  and  a  new  feeling 
will  burst  forth  through  tlie  whole  North.  It  will  be  a 
concentration  of  moral,  religious,  political,  and  patriotic 
feelings.  The  fire,  now  smothered,  will  blaze  out,  and, 
of  consequence,  new  jealousies  and  exasperations  will 
be  kindled  at  the  Soutli.  Strange,  that  the  South 
should  think  of  securing  its  ''  peculiar  institutions  "  by 
violent  means.  Its  violence  necessarily  increases  tlie 
evils  it  would  suppress.  For  example,  by  denying  the 
right  of  petition  to  those  who  sought  the  abolition  of 
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slavery  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  awakened  a  spirit,  which  will  overwhelm 
Congress  with  petitions  till  this  right  be  restored.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  would  be  a  measure  of  the  same 
injurious  character,  and  would  stir  up  an  open,  uncom* 
promising  hostility  to  slavery,  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
example,  and  which  would  produce  a  reaction  very  dan* 
gerous  to  union. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  will  give  rise  to  constitu- 
tional questions  and  conflicts,  which  cannot  be  adjusted. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  additions  to  our  territory  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  were  acceded  to  by  the  North, 
though  very  reluctantly,  on  account  of  their  obvious 
utility.  But  it  has  been  seriously  doubted,  whether  the 
powers  given  by  the  Constitution  were  not  in  both  cases 
transcended.  '^  At  the  time  Loubiana  was  acquired, 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  deliberately  of  opinion,  that 
the  treaty-making  authority,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  was  incompetent  to  make  such  an* 
acquisition  from  a  foreign  powef,  and  annex  it  to  the 
Union,  and  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  necessary  to  sanction  it.  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Lincoln  he  even  furnishes  the  formula  of  a  proposed 
amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Louisiana  into 
the  Union  ;  but  adds,  that  the  less  that  is  said  about  the 
constitutional  difficulty  the  better.  Very  little  was  said 
about  it,  and  there  was  a  general  and  tacit  acquiescence, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  and  bcalculable  advantages 
expected  from  the  acquisition  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
The  purchase  of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances, 
might  present  a  very  diflferent  question."  ♦ 
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It  ifl  true,  thdt,  as  a  general  rule,  the  right  to  purchase 
territory  is  incident  to  sovereignty.  But  the  sovereignty 
of  our  national  government  is  a  iiniited  one.  The  Con- 
stitution was  a  compromise  among  independent  States, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  geographical  relations  and  local 
interests  were  among  the  essential  conditions  on  which 
the  compromise  was  made.  We  are  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  universally  acknowledged  public  interests,  that 
additions  of  territory  should  be  made  to  our  country. 
Bnt  can  it  be  admitted,  that  the  Constitution  gives  power 
to  the  President  and  Senate  to  add  a  vast  realm  to  the 
United  States,  for  tlie  very  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
balance  between  different  sections,  or  of  securing  ascen- 
dency to  certain  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Was  not 
the  Constitution  founded  on  conditions  or  considerations, 
which  are  even  iDore  authoritative  than  its  particular 
provisions,  and  the  violation  of  which  must  be  death  to 
our  Union  ?  Besides,  a  new  question  is  to  be  opened 
by  the  admission  of  Texas.  We  shall  not  purchase  a 
territory,  as.  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  but  shall  admit  an 
independent  community,  invested  with  sovereignty,  into 
the  confederation  ;  and  can  the  treaty-making  power  do 
this  ?  Can  it  receive  foreign  nations,  however  vast,  to 
the  Uhion  ?  Does  not  the  question  carry  its  own  an* 
stver  ?  By  the  assumption  of  such  a  right,  would  not 
the  old  compact  be  at  once  considered  as  dissolved  ? 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  tlie  right,  but  tlie  duty  of 
the  Free  States,  in  case  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to 
say  to  the  Slave-holding  States,  **  We  regard  this  act  as 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  essential  conditions 
of  the  national  compact  are  violated.  Tp  you  we  will 
faithfully  adhere,  but  will  not  join  ourselves  to  this  new 
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and  iniquitous  acquisition.  We  will  not  become  part- 
ners in  your  wars  with  Mexico  and  Europe^  b  jour 
schemes  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  in  your 
hopes  of  conquest,  in  your  unrighteous  spoils."  No 
one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself,  as  the  means  of 
peace.  But,  with  Texas,  we  shall  have  no  peace. 
Texas,  brought  mto  the  confederacy,  will  bring  with  it 
domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It  will  change  our  relations 
to  other  countries,  and  to  one  another*  A  pacific  divis* 
ion  in  tlie  first  instance  seems  to  me  to  threaten  less 
contention  than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  such  as  must  be  expected  under  this  fatal  inno- 
vation. 

I  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen  millions,  and,  as 
such,  may  seem  too  insignificant  to  protest  against  a 
public  measure.  But  in  tliis  country  every  man,  even 
the  obscurest,  participates  in  the  sovereignty,  and  is  re* 
sponsible  for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode  of  oppo- 
sition, proportioned  to  his  sense  of  the  evil,  he  absolves 
himself  from  the  guilt.  For  one  then,  I  say,  that,  ear- 
nestly as  I  deprecate  the  separation  of  these  States,  and 
though  this  event  would  disappoint  most  cherished  hopes 
for  my  country,  still  I  can  submit  to  it  more  readily  than 
to  the  reception  of  Texas  into  the  confederacy.  I 
shrink  from  that  contamination.  I  shrink  from  an  act, 
which  is  to  pledge  us  as  a  people  to  robbery  and  war, 
to  the  work  of  upholding  and  extending  slavery  without 
limitation  or  end.  I  do  not  desire  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility, or  to  live  under  the  laws  of  a  government, 
adopting' such  a  policy,  and  swayed  by  such  a  spirit,  as 
would  be  expressed  by  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with 
our  country. 
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In  truth)  if  the  South  is  bent  on  mcorporating  Texas 
vntb  itself,  as  a  new  prop  to  slavery,  it  would  do  well 
to  insist  on  the  division  of  the  States.  It  would,  in  so 
doing,  consult  best  its  own  safety.  It  should  studiously 
keep  itself  from  communion  with  the  free  part  of  the 
country.  It  should  suffer  no  railroad  from  that  section 
to  cross  its  borders.  It  should  block  up  intercourse 
with  us  by  sea  and  land.  Still  more,  it  should  abjure 
connexion  with  the  whole  civilized  world;  for,  from 
every  country  it  would  be  invaded  by  an  influence  hos« 
tile  to  slavery.  It  should  borrow  the  code  of  the  Dic- 
tator of  Paraguay,  and  seal  itself  hermetically  against 
the  infectious  books,  opinions,  and  visits  of  foreigners. 
Its  pride,  as  well  as  safety,  should  teach  it  tliis  insula- 
tion  ;  for,  having  once  taken  the  ground,  tliat  slavery 
is  a  good,  to  bespread  and  made  perpetual,  it  does  by 
that  act  forfeit  the  rank  which  it  covets  among  civilized 
and  improving  communities.  It  cannot  be  recognised 
as  an  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point  \he  decree 
of  the  world  has  gone  forth,  and  no  protests  or  clam- 
ors can  drown  the  deep,  solemn  voice  of  humanity, 
gathering  surength  with  every  new  generation.  A  com- 
munity, acknowledging  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  contin- 
uing it  only  because  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-pres- 
ervation, seems  to  require  gradual  processes  of  change, 
may  retain  the  respect  of  tlK>se  who  deem  their  fears 
unfounded.  But  a  communit}',  wedding  itself  to  slavery 
inseparably,  with  choice  and  afiection,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  plague  far  and  wide,  must  become 
a  by-word  among  the  nations  ;  and  the  fi  ienJ  of  human- 
ity will  shake  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  it,  in  tes- 
timony cf  liis  reprobation. 
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V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  liead  of  this  commu* 
Dication.  I  observe ^  that  the  cause  of  Liberty,  of  free 
institutions,  a  cause  more  sacred  than  union,  forbids  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  plain  from  the  whole  pre- 
ceding discussion,  that  this  measure  will  exert  a  disas* 
ti'ous  influence  on  the  moral  sentiments  and  principles 
of  this  country,  by  sanctioning  plunder,  by  inflaming 
cupidity,  by  encouraging  lawless  speculation,  by  bring- 
ing into  the  confederacy  a  community  wliose  whole  his- 
tory and  circumstances  are  adverse  to  moral  order  and 
wholesome  restraint,  by  violating  national  faith,  by  pro- 
posing immoral  and  inhuman  ends,  by  placing  us  as  a 
people  in  opposition  to  the  eflbrts  of  philanthropy,  and 
the  advancing  movements  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
will  spread  a  moral  corruption,  already  too  rife  among 
us,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  will  shake  tlie  foundations  of 
freedom  at  home,  and  bring  reproach  on  it  abroad.  It 
will  be  treachery  to  the  great  cause  which  has  bcca 
confided  to  this  above  all  nations. 

The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals  is  an  old  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  no  thought  of  enlarging  on  the  general 
truth.  I  wish  only  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which  needs 
to  be  brought  home  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  ai:d 
that  it  cannot  be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  peril. 
There  are  symptoms  of  corruption  amongst  us,  which 
show  us  that  we  cannot  enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime 
without  peculiar  hazard.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  tius 
topic  without  speaking  freely  of  our  country,  as  freely 
as  I  should  of  any  other ;  and  unhappily  we  are  so  ac- 
customed, as  a  people,  to  receive  incense,  to  be  sooth- 
ed by  flattery,  and  to  account  reputation  as  a  more  im- 
portant interest  than  morality,  that  my  freedom  may  be 
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construed  iato  a  kind  of  disloyalty.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  make  concessions  to  this  dangerous  weakness. 
I  believe  that  morality  is  the  first  interest  of  a  people^ 
and  that  this  requires  self-knowledge  in  nations,  as  tru- 
ly as  in  individuals.  He  who  helps  a  community  to 
comprehend  itself,  and  to  apply  to  itself  a  higher  rule 
of  action,  is  the  truest  patriot,  and  contributes  most  to 
its  enduring  fame. 

I  have  said,  that  w^e  shall  expose  our  freedom  to 
great  peril  by  entering  on  a  new  career  of  crime.  We 
are  corrupt  enough  already.  In  one  respect,  our  institu- 
tions have  disappointed  us  all.  They  have  not  wrou^t 
out  for  us  that  elevation  of  character,  which  is  the  most 
precious,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  substantial  blessing  of 
liberty.  Our  progress  in  prosperity  has  indeed  beeii 
the  wonder  of  the  world ;  but  tliis  prosperity  has  done 
much  to  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free  in- 
stitutions. The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  of  our  times  liave  poured  in  upon  us  a  torrent  of 
wealth  ;  and  human  nature  has  not  been  strong  enough 
for  the  assault  of  such  severe  temptation.  Prosperity 
lias  become  dearer  than  freedom.  Government  is  re- 
garded more  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  country,  than 
of  securing  private  rights.  We  have  become  wedded 
to  gain,  as  our  chief  good.  That,  under  the  predomi- 
nance of  diis  degrading  passion,  the  higher  viitues,  the 
moral  independence,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  the  stem 
uprightness,  tlie  self-revereoce,  the  respect  for  man  as 
man,  whicli  are  die  ornaments  and  safeguards  of  a  re- 
public, should  witlier,  and  give  place  to  selfish  calcula- 
tion and  indulgence,  to  show  and  extravagance,  to  anx- 
ious, envious,  discontented  strivings,  to  wild  advonturei 
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and  to  tlie  gambling  spirit  of  speculation,  will  surprise 
no  one  who  has  studied  human  nature.  The  invasion 
of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  a  mournful  comment  on  our 
national  morality.  Whether  uithout  some  fiery  trial, 
some  signal  prostration  of  our  prosperity,  we  can  rise 
to  the  force  and  self-denial  of  freemen^  is  a  question  not 
easily  solved. 

There  are  other  alarming  views.  A  spirit  of  law- 
lessness pervades  the  community,  which,  if  not  repress- 
ed, threatens  the  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of 
society.  Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs  are  taking  the 
government  into  their  hands,  and  a  profligate  newspaper 
finds  little  difiiculty  in  stirring  up  multitudes  to  violence. 
When  we  look  at  the  parts  of  the  country  nearest  Tex- 
as, we  see  the  arm  of  the  law  paralyzed  by  the  passions 
of  the  individual.  Men  take  under  their  own  protec- 
tion the  rights  which  it  is  the  very  ofiSce  of  government 
to  secure.  The  citizen,  wearing  arms  as  means  of  de- 
fence, carries  with  him  perpetual  proofs  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  authorities  under  which  he  lives.  The 
substitution  of  self-constituted  tribunals  for  the  regular 
coui*se  of  justice,  and  the  infliction  of  immediate  pun- 
ishment in  the  moment  of  popular  frenzy,  are  symptoms 
of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  I  know 
not,  that  any  civilized  country  on  earth  has  exhibited, 
during  the  last  year,  a  spectacle  so  atrocious,  as  the 
burning  of  a  colored  man  by  a  slow  fire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Louis ;  and  this  infernal  sacrifice  was 
offered  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from  the  whole 
country,  but  by  a  crowd  gathered  from  a  single  spot. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the  extent  and  tol- 
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eration  of  which  oblige  us  to  believe,  tliai  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension  of 
the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
and  other  symptoms,  the  confidence  of  many  reflecting 
men  in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much  impaired. 
Some  despair.  That  main  pillar  of  public  liberty,  mu- 
tual trust  among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we  must 
seek  security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  govern- 
ment is  a  spreading  conviction.  Men,  who  in  public 
talk  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  whisper  their 
doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  in  private.  So  common 
are  these  apprehensions,  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
has  reached  Europe.  Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  an  enlightened  and  fervent  friend  of  liberty,  in 
Great  Britain,  beseeching  me  to  inform  him,  how  far 
be  was  to  rely  on  the  representations  of  one  of  his 
countrymen  just  returned  from  the  United  States,  who 
had  reported  to  him,  that,  in  the  most  respectable  so- 
ciety, he  had  again  and  again  been  told,  that  the  experi- 
ment of  freedom  here  was  a  failure,  and  that  faith  in 
our  institutions  W9S  gone.  That  the  traveller  misinter- 
preted in  a  measure  what  he  heard,  we  shall  all  ac- 
knowledge. But  is  the  old  enthusiasm  of  liberty  un- 
chilled  among  us  ?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of  power  as 
keen  and  uncompromising  ?  Do  not  parties  more  unscru- 
pulously encroach  on  the  constitution  and  on  the  rights 
of  minorities  ?  In  one  respect  we  must  all  admit  a 
change.  When  you  and  I  grew  up,  what  a  deep  inter- 
est pervaded  this  country  in  the  success  of  free  insti- 
tutions abroad  !  With  what  throbbing  hearts  did  we  fol* 
k)w  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed !     How  many  among 
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US  were  ready  to  ky  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  on  the  earth !  And  now  who  cares  for  free  in- 
stitutions abroad  ?  How  seldom  does  tlie  topic  jiass 
men's  Ups  !  Multitudes,  discouraged  by  the  licentious- 
ness at  home,  doubt  the  value  of  popular  institutions, 
es])ecia]ly  in  less  enlightened  countries ;  whilst  greater 
numbers,  locked  up  in  gain,  can  spare  no  thought  on 
the  struggles  of  liberty,  and,  provided  they  can  drive  a 
prosperous  trade  with  foreign  nations,  care  little  whetli- 
er  they  are  bond  or  free. 

T  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of 
our  moral  condition.  But  at  home  I  am  set  down 
among  those  who  hope  against  hope  ;  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  condenm  as  a  crime  the  despondence  of  those, 
who,  lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  do  not  lift 
a  finger  to  withstand  it%  I  am  far,  very  far  from  de- 
spair«  I  have  no  fears  but  such  as  belong  to  a  friend 
of  freedom.  Among  dark  omens,  I  see  favorable  in- 
fluences, remedial  processes,  counteracting  agencies.  I 
well  know,  that  the  vicious  part  of  our  system  makes 
more  noise  and  show  than  the  sou:id.  I  know,  diat  the 
prophets  of  ruin  to  our  institutions  are  (o  be  found  most 
frequently  in  the  party  out  of  power,  and  that  many 
dark  auguries  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  dis- 
appointment and  irritation.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  im- 
minent peril  would  wake  up  the  spirit  of  oiu-  fathers  in 
many  wlio  slumber  in  these  days  of  ease  and  security. 
It  is  also  true,  that,  with  all  our  defects,  there  is  a  wider 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  moral  restraint,  and  self-respect 
among  us,  than  through  any  other  community.  Still,  I 
am  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  extent  of  corruption 
among  us,  which  menaces  freedom  and  our  dearest  in« 
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terests  ;  and  a  policy,  which  will  give  new  and  enduring 
impulse  to  corruption,  which  will  multiply  indefinitely 
public  and  private  crime,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  the 
sorest  calamity  we  can  incur.  Freedom  is  fighting  her 
battles  in  the  world  with  sufficient  odds  against  her. 
Let  us  not  give  new  chances  to  her  foes. 

That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is  suffering  abroad, 
through  the  defects  and  crimes  of  our  countrymen,  is  as 
true,  as  that  it  is  regarded  with  increased  skepticism 
among  ourselves.  Abroad,  republicanism  is  identified 
with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Amer- 
ican  name  has  not  risen  of  late  in  the  world.  It  so 
happens,  that,  whilst  writing,  I  have  received  a  news- 
paper from  England,  in  which  T^ynch  law  is  as  famil- 
iarly associated  with  our  country,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
our  establishments.  We  are  quoted  as  monuments  of 
the  degrading  tendencies  of  popular  institutions.  When 
I  visited  England  fifteen  years  ago,  republican  senti- 
ments were  freely  expressed  to  me.  I  should  proba* 
bly  hear  none  now.  Men's  minds  seem  to  be  returning 
to  severer  principles  of  government ;  and  this  country 
is  responsible  for  a  part  of  this  change.  It  is  believed 
abroad,  that  property  is  less  secure  among  us,  order 
less  stable,  law  less  revered,  social  ties  more  easily 
broken,  religion  less  enforced,  life  held  less  sacred,  than 
in  other  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the  prejudices  of  for- 
eign nations,  the  interests  of  foreign  governments,  have 
led  to  gross  exaggeration  of  evils  here.  The  least  civ- 
ilized parts  of  the  country  are  made  to  represent  the 
v^hole,  and  occasional  atrocities  are  construed  into  hab* 
its.  But  who  does  not  feel,  that  we  have  given  cause 
of  reproach  ?  and  shall  we  fix  this  reproach,  and  exas- 
21* 
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peraie  it  into  indignation  and  hatred,  by  adopting  a  pol« 
icy  against  which  the  mora]  sentiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  revolt  ?  Shall  we  make  the  name  of  re- 
public "a  stench  in  the  nostrils"  of  all  nations,  by 
employing  our  power  to  build  up  and  spread  slavery, 
by  resisting  the  efforts  of  other  countries  for  its  abo- 
lition, by  falling  behind  monarchies  in  reverence  for  the 
rights  of  men  ? 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  probable  growth  of 
this  country ;  when  we  think  of  the  millions  of  human 
beings  who  are  to  spread  over  our  present  territory; 
of  the  career  of  improvement  and  glory  opened  to  this 
new  people  ;  of  the  impulse  which  free  mstitutions,  if 
prosperous,  may  be  expected  to  give  to  philosophy, 
religion,  science,  literature,  and  arts ;  of  the  vast  field 
in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  of  what  the  un- 
fettered powers  of  man  may  achieve ;  of  the  bright 
page  of  history  which  our  fathers  have  filled,  and  of  the 
advantages  under  wluch  their  toils  and  virtues  have 
placed  us  for  carrying  on  their  work ;  when  we  think 
of  all  this,  can  we  help,  for  a  moment,  surrendering 
ourselves  to  bright  visions  of  our  country's  glory,  be- 
fore which  all  the  glories  of  the  past  are  to  fade  away  ? 
Is  it  presumption  to  say,  that,  if  just  to  ourselves  and 
all  nations,  we  shall  be  felt  through  tliis  whole  conti- 
nent, tliat  we  shall  spread  our  language,  institutions,  and 
civilization  through  a  wider  space  than  any  nation  has 
yet  filled  with  a  like  beneficent  influence  ?  And  are 
we  prepared  to  barter  these  hopes,  this  sublime  moral 
empire,  for  conquests  by  force  ?  Are  we  prepared  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  unprincipled  nations,  to  content  our* 
selves  with  a  vulgar,  ^ilty  greatness,  to  adopt  in  our 
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youth  maxims  and  ends  which  must  brand  our  future 
witli  sordidness,  oppression,  and  sliame  ?  This  coun- 
try cannot  whbout  peculiar  infamy  run  the  common 
race  of  national  rapacity.  Our  origin,  institutions,  and 
position  are  peculiar,  and  all  favor  an  upright,  honora- 
ble course.  We  have  not  the  apologies  of  nations 
hemmed  in  by  narrow  bounds,  or  threatened  by  the 
overshadowing  power  of  ambitious  neighbours.  If  we 
surrender  ourselves  to  a  selfish  policy,  we  shall  sin 
almost  without  temptation,  and  forfeit  opportunities  of 
greamess  vouchsafed  to  no  other  people,  for  a  prize 
below  contempt. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdom  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  our  destiny  as  a  people. 
We  are  destined  (that  is  tlie  word)  to  overspread  North 
America  ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  it  matters  lit- 
tle to  us  how  we  accomplish  our  fate.  To  spread,  to 
supplant  others,  to  cover  a  boundless  space,  this  seems 
our  ambition,  no  matter  what  influence  we  spread  with 
ns.  Why  cannot  we  rise  to  noble  conceptions  of  our 
destiny  ?  Why  do  we  not  feel,  that  our  work  as  a 
nation  is,  to  carry  freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a  no- 
bler form  of  human  nature  over  this  continent  ?  and 
why  do  we  not  remember,  that  to  diiiuse  these  bles- 
sings we  must  first  cherish  them  in  our  own  borders  ; 
and  that  whatever  deeply  and  permanently  corrupts  us 
will  make  our  spreading  influence  a  curse,  not  a  bles- 
sing, to  this  new  world  ?  It  is  a  common  idea  in  Eu- 
rope, that  we  are  destined  to  spread  an  inferior  civili- 
zation over  North  America ;  that  our  slavery  and  our 
absorption  in  gain  and  outward  interests  mark  us  out, 
as  &ted  to  fall  behind  the  old  world  in  the  higher  im- 
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provements  of  human  nature,  in  the  pUlosophy,  the 
refinements^  the  enthusiasm  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
which  throw  a  lustre  round  other  countries.  I  am  not 
])rophet  enough  to  read  our  fate.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  we  are  to  make  our  futurity  for  ourselves.  I  l»e- 
lieve,  that  a  nation's  destiny  lies  in  its  character,  in  the 
principles  which  govern  its  policy  and  bear  rule  in  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens.  I  take  my  stand  on  God's  moral 
and  eternal  law.  A  nation,  renouncing  and  defying 
tliis,  cannot  be  free,  cannot  be  great. 

Religious  men  in  this  community,  and  they  are  many, 
are  peculiarly  bound  to  read  the  future  history  of  their 
country,  not  in  the  flattering  promises  of  polKicians, 
but  in  the  warnings  of  conscience,  and  in  the  declara* 
tion  of  God's  word.  They  know,  and  should  make  it 
known,  that  nations  cannot  consolidate  free  institutions 
and  secure  a  lasting  prosperity  by  crime.  They  know, 
that  retribution  awaits  communities  as  well  as  mdivid- 
uals ;  and  they  should  tremble  amidst  their  hopes,  when, 
with  this  solemn  truth  on  their  minds,  they  look  round 
on  their  country.  Let  them  consider  the  clearness 
witli  which  God's  will  is  now  made  known,  and  the 
signal  blessings  of  his  Providence  poured  out  on  this 
people,  with  a  profusion  accorded  to  no  other  under 
heaven ;  and  then  let  them  consider  our  ingratitude  for 
his  boundless  gifts,  our  abuse  of  his  beneficence  to  sen- 
subI  and  selfish  gratification,  our  unmeasured,  unrigh- 
teous love  of  gain,  our  unprincipled  party-spirit,  and 
our  faithless  and  cruel  wrongs  toward  the  Indian  race ; 
and  can  they  help  fearmg,  that  the  cup  of  wrath  is  fill* 
ing  for  this  people  ?  Men,  buried  in  themselves  and  in 
outward  interests,  atheists  in  heart  and  life,  may  scoflF 
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at  the  doctrme  of  national  retribution,  because  they  do 
not  see  God's  hand  stretched  out  to  destroy  guiky  com- 
munities. But  does  not  all  history  teach,  that  the  un- 
licensed passions  of  a  guilty  people  are  more  terrible 
ministers  of  punishment  than  miraculous  inflictions  ? 
To  chastise  and  destroy,  God  need  not  interfere  by 
supernatural  judgments.  In  every  community,  there 
are  elements  of  discord,  revolution,  and  ruin,  pent  up 
in  the  human  soul,  which  need  only  to  be  quickened 
and  set  free  by  a  new  order  of  events,  to  shake  and  con- 
vulse the  whole  social  fabric.  Never  were  the  causes 
of  disastrous  change  in  human  affairs  more  active  than 
at  the  present  moment.  Society  heaves  and  trembles, 
firom  the  struggle  of  opposing  principles,  as  the  eai*th 
quakes  through  the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  presumption,  for  defying  Heaven  by  new 
crimes,  for  ^ving  a  new  range  to  cupidity  and  ambition. 
Men  who  fear  God  must  fear  for  their  country,  in  tliis 
"  day  of  provocation,"  and  they  will  be  false  to  their 
country,  if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  witliout  re- 
monstrance the  consummation  of  a  great  national  crime, 
which  cannot  fail  to  bring  down  awful  retribution. 

I  am  aware,  that  there  are  those,  who,  on  reading 
these  pages,  will  smile  at  my  simplicity  in  urging  moral 
and  religious  motives,  disinterested  considerations,  lofty 
aims,  on  a  politician.  The  common  notion  is,  that  the 
course  of  a  man  embarked  in  public  life  will  be  shaped 
by  the  bearing  of  passmg  events  on  his  immediate  pop- 
ularity ;  that  virtue  and  freedom,  however  they  may 
round  his  periods  in  the  senate,  have  lltde  influence  on 
his  vote.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  public  life  is  ne- 
cessarily degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  incapable  of 
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looking  above  himself.  PubKc  life  appeals  to  the  no- 
blest, as  well  as  basest  principles  of  human  nature.  It 
holds  up  for  pursuit  enduring  fame,  as  well  as  die  noto- 
riety of  the  passing  hour.  By  giving  opportunities  of 
acting  on  die  vast  and  permanent  interests  of  a  nauon, 
it  often  creates  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a 
generous  self-oblivion.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  hu- 
man nature  to  distrust  the  influence  of  great  trutlis  and 
high  motives  on  any  class  of  men,  especially  on  men 
of  commanding  intelligence.  There  is  a  congeniality 
between  vast  powers  of  thought  and  dignity  of  purpose. 
None  are  so  capable  of  sacrificing  themselves,  as  tliose 
who  have  most  to  sactifice,  who,  in  oflTering  themselves, 
make  the  greatest  offerings  to  humanity.  With  this 
conviction,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  anticipated 
smiles  and  scoffs  of  those,  who  will  think,  that,  in  in- 
sisting on  national  purity  as  the  essential  condition  of 
freedom  and  greatness,  I  have  "  preached  "  to  the 
winds.  To  you,  Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name, 
nor  will  a  measure,  fraught  with  lasting  corruption  and 
shame  to  your  country,  seem  to  you  any  tiling  but  a 
fearful  calamity. 

I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I  have  felt  my* 
self  bound  to  undertake.  That  I  have  escaped  all  er- 
ror, I  cannot  hope.  That  I  may  have  fallen  into  oc- 
casional exaggeration,  I  ought  perhaps  to  fear,  from  the 
earnestness  with  which  I  have  written.  But  of  the  es- 
sential truth  of  the  views  here  communicated,  I  cannot 
doubt.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  sul»- 
ject  of  diis  letter  has  as  yet  drawn  little  attention  at 
the  North.     The  unprecedented  pecuniary  difficulties, 
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pressing  now  on  the  country,  have  absorbed  the  public 
mind.  And  yet  these  difficulties,  should  they  be  aggra- 
vated and  continued  far  beyond  what  is  most  dreaded, 
would  be  a  light  national  evil,  compared  with  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  Union.  I  trust  the  people  will 
not  slumber  on  the  edge  of  this'  precipice,  till  it  shall  be 
too  late  to  reflect  and  provide  for  safety.  Too  much 
lime  has  been  given  for  the  ripening  of  this  unrighteous 
project.  I  doubt  not,  as  I  have  said,  that  opposition 
exists  to  it  in  the  Slave-holding  States.  This,  if  mani- 
fested in  any  strength,  would  immediately  defeat  it. 
The  other  States  should  raise  a  voice  against  it,  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters.  Party  dissensions  should  be 
swallowed  up  in  this  vast  common  interest.  The  will 
of  the  people,  too  strong  and  fixed  to  be  resisted,  should 
be  expressed  to  Congress,  in  remonstrances  from  towns, 
cities,  counties,  and  legislatures.  Let  no  man,  who  feels 
the  greatness  of  the  evil  which  threatens  us,  satisfy  him- 
self with  unprofitable  regrets  ;  but  let  each  embody  his 
opposition  in  a  form  which  will  give  incitement  to  his 
neighbours,  and  act  on  men  in  power. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  differ  from  me 
will  ascribe  what  I  have*  written  to  unworthy  motives. 
This  is  the  common  mode  of  parrying  unwelcome 
truths  ;  and  it  is  not  without  influence,  where  the  author 
is  unknown.  May  I  then  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have 
.strong  reasons  for  believing,  that,  among  the  many  de- 
fects of  this  letter,  those  of  unworthy  intention  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  The  reluctance,  with  which  I  have 
written,  satisfies  me,  that  I  have  not  been  impelled  by 
any  headlong  passion.  Nor  can  I  have  been  impelled 
by  party-spirit.     I  am  pledged  to  no  party.     In  truth,  I 
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do  Dot  feel  myself  able  to  form  a  decisive  opiuion  oii 
the  subjects,  which  now  inflame  and  divide  the  country, 
and  which  can  be  very  little  understood  except  by  men 
who  have  made  a  study  of  commerce  and  finance.  As 
to  having  written  from  that  most  common  motive,  the 
desire  of  distinction,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that, 
to  win  the  pubUc  ear,  I  need  not  engage  in  a  contro- 
versy which  will  expose  me  to  unmeasured  reproach. 
May  I  add,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the 
worth  of  applause.  Could  I,  indeed,  admit  the  slightest 
hope  of  securing  to  myself  that  enduring  fame,  which 
future  ages  award  to  the  lights  and  benefactors  of  tlieir 
race,  I  could  not  but  be  stirred  by  the  prospect.  But 
notoriety  among  contemporaries,  obtained  by  taking  part 
in  the  irritating  discussions  of  the  day,  I  would  not 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  secure. 

I  cannot  but  fear,  that  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
have  written  may  seem  to  indicate  an  undue  excitement 
of  mind.  But  I  have  all  along  felt  distinctly  the  im- 
portance of  calmness,  and  have  seemed  to  myself  to 
maintain  it.  I  have  prepared  diis  letter,  not  amidst  the 
goadings,  irritations,  and  feverish  tumults  of  a  crowded 
city,  but  in  the  stillness  of  retirement,  amid  scenes  of 
peace  and  beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  pssed,  in  which 
I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  exhaustion  of  writing, 
by  walking  abroad  amidst  God's  works,  which  seldom 
fail  to  breathe  tranquillity,  and  which,  by  their  harmony 
and  beneficence,  continually  cheer  me,  as  emblems  and 
prophecies  of  a  more  harmonious  and  blessed  state  of 
human  affairs  than  has  yet  been  known.  Perhaps  some 
will  object  it  to  me,  that  a  man,  living  in  such  retirement, 
unfits  himself  to  judge  of  passing  events,  that  he   is 
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prone  to  substitute  his  visions  for  realities,  and  to  legis- 
late for  a  world  which  does  not  exist.  I  acknowledge 
the  danger  of  such  a  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  man,  who  lives  in  a  crowd  and  re- 
ceives perpetual  impulse  from  its  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, who  connects  himself  with  a  party  and  looks  to 
Jt  for  reward,  cannot  easily  keep  bis  mind  open  to  truth, 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  moment  to  everlasting 
principles  and  the  enduring  welfare  of  his  country. 
Everywhere  our  frail  nature  is  severely  tried.  All  cir- 
cumstances have  their  perils.  In  every  condition,  there 
are  biases  to  wrong  judgment  and  incitements  to  wrong 
action.  Through  such  discipline,  we  are  to  make  our 
way  to  truth  and  perfection.  The  dread  of  these  dan- 
gers must  not  keep  us  inactive.  Having  sought  to  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  in  our  respective  paths,  and 
having  done  what  we  can  to  learn  the  truth,  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  our  convictions  without  fear,  ex- 
pressing them  in  word  and  action,  and  leaving  results 
to  Him,  who  will  accept  our  pure  purpose,  and  whose 
providence  is  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of 
humanity  and  uprightness. 

You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approaching  that  period 
of  life,  when  the  passions  lose  much  of  tlieir  force,  when 
disappointment,  bereavement,  the  fall  of  our  contempo- 
raries on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  long  experience 
of  the  emptiness  of  human  favor  and  of  tlie  instability 
of  all  earthly  goods,  are  teaching  us  the  lofty  lessons  of 
superiority  to  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day,  of  reliance 
on  the  everlasting  law  of  Right,  of  reference  to  a  Higher 
Judge  than  man,  of  solemn  anticipation  of  our  final 
account.     Permit  me  to  close  this  letter,  with  desiring 
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for  70U  in  your  commanding  station,  what  I  ask  for  my- 
self in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faitliful  to  ourselves, 
to  our  country,  to  mankind,  to  the  benevolent  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  common  Feather  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

William  £.  Chanring. 
Newport,  R.  L,  August  1, 1837. 
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NOTE. 

A  few  remarks,  which  have  been  suggested  since  the 
completion  of  the  preceding  letter,  I  shall  throw  into  a 
note. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  our 
government  is  to  be  lamented,  as  unbecomingly  hasty, 
and  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, in  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  ''These  new 
states,"  he  says,  "  had  completely  established  their  inde- 
pendence, before  we  acknowledged  them."  We  have 
recognised  Texas  as  a  nation,  having  all  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  and  competent  to  the  discharge  of  all 
the  obligations  of  an  independent  state.  And  what  is 
Texas  ?  A  collection  of  a  few  settlements,  which  would 
vanish  at  once,  were  a  Mexican  army  of  any  force  to  en- 
ter the  country.  One  decisive  victory  would  scatter  all 
Texas  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a  trace  of  its  in- 
stitutions and  population  would  remain.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  a  nation  as  something  permanent, 
as  having  some  fixtures,  some  lasting  bond  of  union. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  hold  Texas  together,  were  her 
single,  small  army  to  be  routed  in  one  battle.  To  send 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  such  a  handful  of  peo])Ie, 
made  up  chiefly  of  our  own  citizens,  is  to  degrade  the 
forms  of  national  intercourse.  This  new  republic,  with 
hs  president  and  diplomatic  corps,  has  been  called  a 
Farce.  But  the  tragic  element  prevails  so  much  over  the 
farcical  in  this  whole  business,  that  we  cannot  laugh  at  it. 
The  movements  of  our  government  in  regard  to  Texas 
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are  chiefly  interesting,  as  they  are  thought  to  indicate  a 
disposition  farorable  to  its  annexation  to  oar  country. 
But  we  will  not  believe,  that  the  government  is  resolved 
on  this  great  wrong,  unless  we  are  compelled  so  to  do. 
We  hope,  that  the  present  administration  will  secure  the 
confidence  of  good  men  bj  weU-considered  and  upright 
measures,  looking  beyond  momentary  interests,  to  the 
lasting  peace,  order,  and  strength  of  the  oouotry. 

There  is  another  objeoticai  to  the  annexatioo  of  Texas, 
which,  after  our  late  experience,  is  entitled  to  atten- 
tion. This  possession  will  invoWe  us  in  aew  ladian  wars. 
Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the  ifruption  of  the  tribes 
within  our  territories,  has  a  tribe  of  its  own,  the  Caman- 
ches,  which  is  described  as  mors  fonnidable  than  any  ia 
North  America.  Such  foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  Ths 
Indians !  that  ominous  word,  which  «ught  to  pierce  the 
conscience  of  this  nation,  more  than  the  savage  war-cry 
pierces  the  ear.  The  Indians  I  Have  we  not  indicted 
and  endured  evil  enough  in  our  iatercousae  with  this 
wretched  people,  to  abstain  from  new  wars  with  them  ? 
Is  the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  be  acted  again  and  again  in 
our  own  day,  and  ia  aur  children's  ? 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  oonslatiKtional 
objections  to  the  aneexatiMi  of  Texas  to  our  couoiUry,  I 
would  observe,  that  we  may  infer,  from  the  history  and 
language  of  the  Constitutiott,  that  our  national  Uniaa  was 
so  far  from  being  intended  to  spread  slavery  over  new 
countries,  that,  had  the  possibility  of  such  a  ireault  been 
anticipated,  decided  provisions  would  have  been  ugUto- 
duced  for  its  prevention.  U  is  worlihy  of  remark,  how 
anxious  the  framers  of  that  instrument  were  to  exclude 
from  it  the  word  Slavery.  They  ware  not  willing,  that 
this  feature  of  our  social  system  should  be  betrayed  ia 
the  construction  of  our  free  government.  A  stranger 
might  read  it,  without  suspecting  the  existenoa  of  this 
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institution  among  us.  Were  slavery  to  be  wholly  abol- 
ished here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  would  any  part  become  obsolete,  except  an 
obscure  clause,  which,  in  apportioning  the  representa- 
tives, provides  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons  '*  three  fifths  of  other  persons.'* 
Slavery  is  studiously  thrown  into  the  back-ground.  How 
little  did  our  forefathers  suppose,  that  it  was  to  become  a 
leading  interest  of  the  government,  to  which  our  peace  at 
home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  ! 

I  have  said,  that  I  desire  no  political  union  with  com- 
munities bent  on  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  was  not  intended 
to  express  a  desire  to  decline  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  those  communities.  Individuals,  who 
have  received  from  their  ancestors  some  pernicious  prej- 
udice or  institution,  may  still,  in  their  general  spirit,  be 
disinterested  and  just.  Our  testimony  against  the  wrong 
which  such  men  practise,  is  not  to  be  stifled  or  impaired 
by  the  feelings  of  interest  or  attachment  which  they  in- 
spire ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  this  wrong  be  spread 
by  our  imaginations  over  their  whole  characters,  so  as  to 
seem  their  sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hide  all  their  claims 
to  regard.  In  an  age  of  reform,  one  of  the  hardest  du- 
ties is,  to  be  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  long-rooted  corrup- 
tions of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  candid  and 
just  to  those  who  uphold  them.  It  is  true,  4hat,  with  the 
most  friendly  feelings,  we  shall  probably  give  offence  to 
those,  who  are  interested  in  abuses  which  we  condemn. 
But  we  are  not  on  this  account  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
cultivating  and  expressing  kindness  and  justice,  of  laying 
strong  restraint  on  our  passions,  and  of  avoiding  all  need- 
less provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  delivered  in  Congress,  in  December,  1835, 
22* 
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■hoold  be  republisihed  and  circulated.  It  deaervea  to  he 
read  aa  a  specimen  of  parliamentary  eloquence  ;  and  its 
moral  and  political  views»  are  worihy  of  its  eminent 
author. 

There  aeenui  to  be  an  apprehension  at  the  South,  that 
the  Free  States,  should  they  obtain  the  ascendency,  might 
be  disposed  to  use  the  powers  of  the  government  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  On  this  point,  there  is  but  one  feel- 
ing at  the  North.  The  Free  States  feel,  that  they  have 
no  more  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Slave*holding 
States  than  in  a  foreign  country.  They  regard  the  matter 
as  wholly  out  of  their  reach.  They,  indeed,  claim  the 
right  of  setting  forth  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  of  any  other 
pernicious  and  morally  wrong  institution.  But  the  thought 
of  touching  the  laws  which  establbhed  it  in  any  State, 
they  reject  without  a  discordant  voice.  In  regard  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  many  of  us  feel,  that  slavery  con- 
tinues there  by  the  action  of  all  the  States,  that  the  Free 
States,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  it ;  and  we  maintain 
that  it  is  most  unreasonable,  that  an  institution  should  be 
sustained  by  those  who  hold  it  to  be  immoral  and  per- 
nicious. But  we  feel  no  such  responsibility  for  slavery  in 
the  Slave-holding  States.  These  States  must  determine 
for  themselves  how  long  it  shall  continue,  and  by  what 
means  it  shall  be  abolished.  We  solemnly  urge  them  to 
use  their  power  for  its  removal ;  but  nothing  would  tempt 
us  to  wrest  the  power  from  them,  if  wc  could.  The  South 
has  fears,  that  the  Free  States  may  be  hurried  away  by 
**  enthusiasm"  into  usurpation  of  unconstitutional  powers 
on  the  subject.  One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  the  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  North,  which  such  an  apprehension 
betrays.  This  enthusiasm,  to  endanger  the  South,  must 
spread  through  all  the  Free  States  ;  for,  as  the  slave- 
holders are  unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like  unanimity  in 
their  opponents  can  expose  them  to  harm.     And  is  it  poA- 
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fttUe,  4hat  a  lairge  number  of  coiMHinkMB,  spread  over  a 
vaist  surface,  having  a  diversitj  of  interests,  and  all  ab« 
Borbed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  to  a  degree,  perhaps,  with- 
out a  parallel,  should  be  driven  by  a  moral,  philanthropic 
enthoataBm,  into  vioktions  of  a  national  compact,  by 
which  their  peace  and  prosperity  would  be  put  in  peril, 
and  into  combined  and  lawless  efforts  against  other  corh 
muntties,  with  whom  they  sustain  exceedingly  profitable 
connexions,  and  from  whom  they  could  not  be  sundered 
without  serious  loss  ?  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
Free  Stales  knows,  that  the  excesses,  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  are  not  so  much  those  of  enthusiasm,  as  of  cau- 
tion and  worldly  prudence.  The  patience,  with  which 
they  have  endured  recent  violent  measures  directed 
against  their  citizens,  shows  little  propensity  to  rashness. 
The  danger  is,  not  so  much  that  they  will  invade  the 
rights  of  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  as  that  they 
will  be  indifferent  to  their  own.  « 

I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the  estimation  in  which 
this  country  is  held  abroad.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  num- 
bered among  those,  too  common  here,  who  are  irritably 
ulive  to  the  opinions  of  other  nations,  to  the  censures  and 
misrepresentations  of  travellers.  To  a  great  and  grow- 
ing people,  how  insignificant  is  the  praise  or  blame  of  a 
traveller  or  a  nation  !  '*  None  of  these  things  move 
me."  But  one  thing  does  move  me.  It  is  a  sore  evil, 
that  freedom  should  be  blasphemed,  that  republican  insti- 
tutions should  forfeit  the  confidence  of  mankind,  through 
the  unfaithfulness  of  this  people  to  their  trust. 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive  that  I  have  used  the 
strong  language,  in  which  the  apprehension  of  great  evils 
naturally  expresses  itself  I  hope  this  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  betokening  any  anxieties  or  misgivings  in  re- 
gard to  the  issues  of  passing  events.  I  place  a  cheerful 
trust  in  Providence.     The  triumphs  in  evil,  which  men 
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call  great,  are  but  clouds  passing  oyer  the  serene  and 
everlasting  heavens.  Public  men  may,  in  craft  or  pas- 
sion, decree  violence  and  oppression.  Bat  silently,  irre- 
sistibly, they  and  their  works  are  swept  away.  A  voice 
of  encouragement  comes  to  us  from  the  ruins  of  the  past, 
from  the  humiliations  of  the  proud,  from  the  prostrate 
thrones  of  conquerors,  from  the  baffled  schemes  of  states* 
men,  from  the  reprobation  with  which  the  present  age 
looks  back  on  the  unrighteous  policy  of  former  times. 
Such  sentence  the  future  will  pass  on  present  wrongs. 
Men,  measures,  and  all  earthly  interests  pass  away  ;  but 
Principles  are  Eternal.  Truth,  justice,  and  goodness 
partake  of  the  omnipotence  and  immutableness  of  God, 
whose  essence  they  are.  In  these  it  becomes  us  to  place 
a  calm,  joyful  trust,  in  the  darkest  hour. 
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Boston,  Jiciu»  1836. 
Mr  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  expressing  a  very  earnest 
desire  that  I  would  make  some  contribution  to  the  pages 
of  the  "Western  Messenger."  Your  appeal  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  I  feel  that  I  must  send  you 
something,  though  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  con- 
trol, do  not  allow  me  to  engage  in  any  elaborate  dis- 
cussion. I  have  therefore  resolved  to  write  you  a  letter, 
with  the  same  freedom  which  I  shoidd  use,  if  writing 
not  for  the  public,  but  to  a  friend.  Perhaps  it  may 
meet  the  wants,  and  suit  the  frank  spirit  of  the  West, 
more  than  a  regular  essay.  But  judge  for  yourself,  and 
do  what  you  will  with  my  hasty  thoughts. 

I  begin  with  expressing  my  satisfaction  in  your  having 
planted  yourself  in  the  West.  I  am  glad  for  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  you  have 
adopted.  I  say,  your  own  sake.  You  have  chosen 
the  good  part.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  by  a 
young  man  entering  into  active  life,  is,  in  what  situation* 
he  can  find  the  greatest  scope  and  excitement  to  his 
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powers  and  good  affections  ?  That  sphere  is  the  best 
for  a  man,  in  which  he  can  best  unfold  the  facuhies  of  a 
Man,  in  which  he  can  do  justice  to  his  whole  nature ; 
in  which  his  intellect,  heart,  conscience,  will  be  called 
into  the  most  powerful  life.  I  am  always  discouraged 
when  I  hear  a  young  man  asking  for  the  easiest  con- 
dition, when  I  see  him  looking  out  for  some  beaten 
path,  in  which  he  may  move  on  mechanically,  and  with 
the  least  expense  of  thought  or  feeling.  The  young 
minister  sometimes  desires  to  become  a  fixture  in  an 
established  congregation,  which  is  bound  to  its  place  of 
worship  by  obstinate  ties  of  habit,  and  which  can  there- 
fore be  kept  together  with  little  effort  of  his  own.  If 
tlie  congregation  happens  to  be  what  is  called  a  respect- 
able one,  that  is,  if  it  happens  so  far  to  regard  the  rules 
of  worldly  decorum  as  never  to  shock  him  by  immorali- 
des,  and  never  to  force  hhn  into  any  new  or  strenuous 
exertion  for  its  recovery,  so  much  the  better.  Such  a 
minister  is  among  the  most  pitiable  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Happily  this  extreme  case  is  rare.  But  the 
case  is  not  rare  of  those,  who,  wishing  to  do  good,  still 
desire  to  reconcile  usefulness  with  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  who  shrink  from  the  hazards,  which  men  take  In 
other  pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  who 
prefer  to  reap  where  others  have  sowed,  and  to  linger 
round  the  places  of  their  nativity.  At  a  time  when  men 
of  other  professions  pour  themselves  into  the  new  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  seeking  their  fortunes  with 
buoyant  spirits,  and  overflowing  hopes,  the  minister 
seems  little  mclined  to  seek  what  is  better  than  fortune 
ill  untried  fields  of  labor.  Of  all  men,  the  minister 
should  be  first  to  inquire,  where  shall  I  find  the  circum- 
stances most  fitted  to  wake  up  my  whole  soul,  to  task 
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all  my  faculties,  to  inspire  a  profound  interest,  to  carry 
me  out  of  myself?  I  believe  you  have  asked  yourself 
'.his  question,  and  I  thmk  you  have  answered  it  wisely. 
You  have  thrown  yourself  into  a  new  country,  where 
there  are  admirable  materials,  but  where  a  congregation 
is  to  be  created  by  your  own  faithfulness  and  zeal. 
Not  even  a  foundation  is  laid,  on  which  you  can  buildi 
There  are  no  mechanical  habits  among  the  people, 
which  the  minister  can  use  as  labor-saving  machines, 
which  will  do  much  of  his  work  for  him,  which  will 
draw  people  to  church  whether  he  meets  their  wants  or 
not.  Still  more,  there  are  no  rigid  rules,  binding  you 
down  to  specific  modes  of  action,  cramping  your  ener- 
gies, warring  with  your  individuality.  You  may  preach 
in  your  own  way,  preach  from  your  observation  of  the 
effects  produced  on  a  free-speaking  people.  Tradition 
does  not  take  the  place  of  your  own  reason.  In  addition 
to  this,  you  see  and  feel  the  pressing  need  of  religious 
instruction,  in  a  region  where  religious  institutions  are  in 
their  infancy.  That  under  such  circumstances,  a  man 
who  starts  with  the  true  spirit  will  make  progress,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  You  have  peculiar  trials,  but  in 
these  you  find  impulses,  which,  I  trust,  are  to  carry 
you  forward  to  greater  usefulness,  and  to  a  higher  action 
of  the  whole  soul. 

Boston  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Paradise  of 
ministers  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  respect  in  which  the 
profession  is  held,  and  the  intellectual  helps  afforded 
here,  give  some  reason  for  the  appellation.  But  there 
are  disadvantages  also,  and  one  in  particular,  to  which 
you  are  not  exposed.  Shall  I  say  a  word  of  evil  of  tliis 
good  city  of  Boston  ?  Among  all  its  virtues  it  does  not 
abound  in  a  tolerant  spirit.     The  yoke  of  opinion  is  n 
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heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality  of  judgment  and 
action.  A  censorship,  unfriendly  to  free  exertion,  is 
exercised  over  the  pulpit  as  well  as  over  other  con- 
cerns. No  city  in  die  world  is  governed  so  little  by  a 
police,  and  so  much  by  mutual  inspection,  and  what  is 
called  public  sentiment.  We  stand  more  in  awe  of  one 
another,  than  roost  people.  Opinion  is  less  individual, 
or  runs  more  into  masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Undoubtedly  opinion,  when  enlightened,  lofty, 
pure,  is  a  useful  sovereign ;  but  in  the  present  imper- 
fect state  of  society,  it  has  its  evils  as  well  as  benefits. 
It  suppresses  the  grosser  vices,  rather  than  favors  the 
higher  virtues.  It  favors  public  order,  rather  than 
originality  of  thought,  moral  energy,  and  spiritual  life. 
To  prescribe  its  due  bounds,  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 
Were  its  restraints  wholly  removed,  the  decorum  of  the 
pulpit  would  be  endangered  ;  but  that  these  restraints 
are  excessive  in  this  city,  and  especially  in  our  denomi- 
nation, that  they  often  weigh  oppressively  on  the  young 
minister,  and  that  they  often  take  from  ministers  of  all 
ages  the  courage,  confidence,  and  authority  which  their 
high  mission  should  inspire,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied. 
The  minister  here,  on  entering  the  pulpit,  too  often  feels, 
that  he  is  to  be  judged  rather  than  to  judge  ;  that  in- 
stead of  meeting  sinful  men,  who  are  to  be  warned  or 
saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics  to  be  propitiated  or  dis- 
armed. He  feels,  that  should  he  trust  himself  to  his 
heart,  speak  without  book,  and  consequently  break  some 
law  of  speech,  or  be  hurried  into  some  daring  hyper- 
bole, he  should  find  little  mercy.  Formerly  Felix  trem- 
bled before  Paul ;  now  the  successor  of  Paul  more  fi^e- 
quently  trembles.  Foreigners  generally  set  dowTo  as 
one  of  our  distinctions,  the  awe  in  which  we  stand  of 
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opinion,  the  want  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  predomi- 
nance of  caution  and  calculation  over  impulse.  This 
feature  of  our  society  exempts  it  from  some  dangers  ; 
and  those  persons  who  see  only  ruin  in  the  reforming 
spirit  of  th^  times,  will  prize  it  as  our  best  characteris- 
tic. Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  sure,  that  it  does 
not  give  energy  to  the  ministry,  or  favor  the  nobler 
action  or  higher  products  of  the  mind.  Your  situation 
gives  you  greater  freedom.  You  preach,  I  understand, 
wholly  without  notes.  In  this  you  may  carry  your 
liberty  loo  far.  Writing  is  one  of  the  great  means  of 
giving  precision,  clearness,  consistency,  and  energy  to 
thought.  Every  other  sermon,  I  think,  should  be  writ- 
ten, if  circumstances  allow  it.  But  he  who  only  preach- 
es from  notes,  will  never  do  justice  to  his  own  powers 
and  feelings.  The  deepest  fountains  of  eloquence  with- 
in him  will  not  be  unsealed.  He  will  never  know  the 
full  power  given  him  over  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  great  danger  to  a  minister  at  this  time  is  the 
want  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  dead  while  he  lives. 
Brought  up  where  Christianity  is  established,  he  is  in 
danger  of  receiving  it  as  a  tradition.  Brought  up, 
where  a  routine  of  duty  is  marked  out  for  him,  and  a 
certain  style  of  preaching  imposed,  he  is  in  danger  of 
preaching  from  tradition.  Ministers  are  strongly  tempt- 
ed to  say  what  they  are  expected  to  say.  Accordingly 
their  tones  and  looks  too  often  show,  that  they  under- 
stand but  superficially  what  is  meant  by  their  words. 
You  see  that  they  are  talking  of  that  which  is  not  real 
to  them.  This  danger  of  lifelessness  is  great  in  old 
congregations,  made  up  of  people  of  steady  habits  and 
respectable  characters.  The  minister  in  such  a  case 
is  apt  to  feel  as  if  his  hearers  needed  no  mighty  change, 
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and  as  if  bb  work  were  accomplisbed,  when  his  tro- 
isms,  expressed  with  more  or  less  propriety^  are  re* 
ceived  with  due  respect.  He  ought  to  feel,  that  tlie 
people  may  be  spiritually  dead  with  their  regular  habits, 
as  he  may  be  with  his  regular  preaching ;  that  both 
may  need  to  be  made  alive.  It  is  the  advantage  of 
such  a  situation  as  you  are  .called  to  611,  that  you  can 
do  nothing  without  life.  A  machine  in  a  western  pulpit 
cannot  produce  even  the  show  of  an  effect.  The  peo- 
ple may  be  less  enh'gbtened  tlian  we  are,  more  irregular 
in  habits,  more  defective  in  character ;  but  they  mu3t 
have  living  men  to  speak  to  them,  and  must  hear  a 
voice  which,  whether  true  or  erring,  still  comes  from 
the  soul,  or  they  cannot  be  brought  to  hear.  This  is 
no  small  compensation  for  many  disadvantages. 

This  Life  of  which  I  speak,  though  easily  recognised 
by  a  congregation,  cannot  be  easily  described  by  them, 
just  as  tlie  most  ignorant  man  can  distinguish  a  living 
from  a  dead  body,  but  knows  very  litde  in  what  vitality 
consists.  A  common  mistake  is,  that  Life  in  the  min- 
ister is  strong  emotion.  But  it  consists  much  more  in 
the  clear  perception,  the  deep  conviction  of  the  Reality 
of  religion,  the  reality  of  virtue,  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture, of  God,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  tone 
which  most  proves  a  minister  to  be  alive,  is  that  of  calm, 
entire  confidence  in  the  tnUh  of  what  lie  says,  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  speaks  of  what  he  has  seen  and  handled, 
the  peculiar  tone  which  belongs  to  one  who  has  come 
fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  whom  the  future  world 
is  as  substantial  as  the  present,  who  does  not  echo  what 
others  say  of  the  human  soul,  but  feels  his  own  spiritual 
nature  as  others  feel  their  bodies,  and  to  whom  God  is 
as  truly  present  as  the  nearest  feUow^ereature.     Strong 
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emotion  in  the  pulpit  is  too  often  a  fever  caught  hy  sym* 
pathy,  or  a  fervor  worked  up  for  the  occasion,  or  a  sen- 
sibility belonging  more  to  the  nerves  than  the  mind,  and 
excited  by  vague  views  which  fade  away  before  the  calm 
reason.  Hence  enthusiasts  often  become  skeptics.  The 
great  sign  of  life  is  to  see  and  feel,  that  there  is  some« 
thing  real,  substantial,  immortal,  in  Christian  virtue ;  to 
be  conscious  of  the  reality  and  nearness  of  your  relations 
to  God  and  the  invisible  world.  This  is  the  life,  which 
the  minister  needs,  and  which  it  is  his  great  work  to 
communicate.  My  hope  is,  that  by  sending  ministers 
into  new  situations,  where  new  wants  cry  to  them  for 
supply,  a  living  power  may  be  awakened,  to  which  a 
long  established  routine  of  labors  is  not  favorable,  and 
which  may  spread  beyond  them  to  their  brethren. 

I  pass  now  to  another  subject.  We  hear  much  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  West,  and  of  its  threaten- 
ing progress.  There  are  not  a«few  here  who  look  upon 
this  alarm  as  a  pious  fraud,  who  consider  the  cry  of 
**  No  Popery,"  as  set  up  by  a  particular  sect  to  attract 
to  itself  distinction  and  funds ;  but  fear  is  so  natural, 
and  a  panic  spreads  so  easily,  that  I  see  no  necessity  of 
resorting  to  so  unkipd  an  explanation.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Protestantism  enters  on  the  warfare  with 
Popery  under  some  disadvantages,  and  may  be  expected 
to  betray  some  consciousness  of  weakness.  Most  Prot- 
estant sects  are  built  on  the  Papal  foundation.  Their 
creeds  and  excommunications  embody  the  grand  idea  of 
Infallibility,  as  truly  as  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the 
Vatican  ;  and  if  the  people  must  choose  between  differ- 
ent infallibilities,  there  is  much  to  incline  them  to  that 
of  Rome.  This  has  age,  the  majority  of  votes,  more 
23* 
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daring  assumption,  and  bolder  defluaoiatioD  on  its  side. 
The  popes  of  our  different  sects  are  certainly  less  im- 
posing to  the  iniagiuaiion  than  the  Pope  at  Rome. 

I  trust,  however,  that,  with  these  advantages,  Catboli- 
cism  is  still  not  very  formidable.  It  has  someihiog 
more  to  do,  than  to  fight  with  sects ;  its  great  foe  is 
the  progress  of  society.  The  creation  of  dark  times, 
it  cannot  stand  before  the  light.  In  this  country  in  par- 
ticular, it  finds  no  coadjutors  in  any  circumstances,  pas- 
sions, or  insUtutions.  Catholicism  is  immovable,  and 
movement  and  innovation  are  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
rejects  the  idea  of  melioration,  and  the  passion  for  im- 
provement is  inflaming  all  minds.  It  takes  its  stand  in 
the  Past,  and  this  generation  are  living  b  the  Future. 
It  clings  to  forms,  which  the  mind  has  outgrown.  It 
Will  not  modify  doctrines  in  which  the  intelligence  of 
the  age  cannot  but  recognise  the  stamp  of  former  igno- 
rance. It  forbids  free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  boldest  inquiry,  stopping  nowhere,  invad- 
ing every  region  of  thought.  Catholicism  wrests  from 
the  people  the  right  to  choose  dieir  own  ministers,  and 
the  right  of  election  is  the  very  essence  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  establishes  an  aristocratical  priesthood,  and 
the  whole  people  are  steeped  b  republicanism.  It  witb- 
iiolds  die  Scriptures,  and  the  age  is  a  reading  one,  and 
reads  the  more  what  is  forbidden.  Catholicism  cannot 
comprehend  that  the  past  is  not  the  present,  cannot 
comprehend  the  revolution  which  the  art  of  priutiiig 
and  the  revival  of  learnbg  have  effected.  Its  memory 
seems  not  to  come  dowa  lower  than  the  middle  a^. 
It  aims  to  impose  restraints  on  thought,  wluch  were 
comparatively  easy  before  the  press  was  set  in  motion, 
and  labors-to  shore  up  institutions,  in  utter  uncon.scious- 
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ness  that  the  state  of  societjr,  and  the  modes  of  thmk- 
ing  on  whicb  they  rested ,  have  passed  awaj. 

The  political  revolutions  of  the  times  are  enough  to 
seal  the  death-warrant  of  Catholicism,  but  it  has  to  en- 
counter  a  far  more  important  spiritual  revolution.  Ca* 
tbolicism  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  dogmadcal 
age  of  Christianity,  the  age  when  it  was  tliought  our 
religion  might  be  distilled  into  a  creed,  which  would 
prove  au  elixir  of  life  to  whoever  would  swallow  it. 
We  have  now  come  to  learn,  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
dogma,  but  a  spirit,  tliat  its  essence  is  the  spirit  of  its 
divine  founder,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  cburch 
a  nmn  belongs  to,  or  what  formula  of  doctrines  he  sub- 
scribes, that  nothing  is  important  but  the  supreme  love, 
choice,  pursuit  of  moral  perfection,  shining  forth  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  This  is  the  true  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  the  creed  of  the  true  Church,  gathering 
into  one  spiritual  communion  all  good  and  holy  men 
of  all  ages  and  regions,  and  destined  to  break  down  all 
the  earthly  clay-built,  gloomy  barriers,  which  now  sep* 
arate  the  good  from  one  anotlier.  To  this  great  idea 
of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  understanding  and  heart, 
of  experience  and  philosophy,  to  this  great  truth  of  an 
advanced  civilization,  Catholicism  stands  in  direct  hos<- 
tility.     How  sure  dien  is  its  fall ! 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  Church  is  not  the  theo- 
logian. He  might  be  imprisoned,  chained,  burned.  It 
is  human  nature  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
powers,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  perfection  for  which 
it  was  made>  beginning  to  respect  itself^  thirsting  for 
free  action  and  developement,  learning  through  a  deep 
consciousness  that  there  is  something  diviner  than  forms, 
or  churches,  or  creeds,  recognising  in.  Jesu^  Christ  its 
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own  celesdal  model,  and  claiming  kindred  with  all  who 
have  caught  any  portion  of  his  spiritual  life  and  disin- 
terested love  ;   here,  here  is  the  great  enemy  of  Ca- 
tholicism.    I  look  confidently  to  the  ineradicable,  ever- 
unfolding  principles  of  human  nature,  for  the  victory 
over  all  superstitions.      Reason   and   conscience,   the 
powers  by  which  we  discern  the  true  and  the  right,  are 
immortal  as  their  author.     Oppressed  for  ages,  they  jet 
live.     Like   the   central   fires  of  the  earth,  they  can 
heave  up  mountains.     It  is  encouraging  to  see  under 
what  burdens  and  clouds  they  have  made  their  way ;  and 
we  must  remember,  that,  by  every  new  developement, 
they  are  brought  more  into  contact  with  the  life-giving, 
omnipotent  truth   and   character  of  Jesus   Christ.    It 
makes  me  smile,  to  hear  immortality  claimed  for  Catholi- 
cism or  Protestantism,  or  for  any  past  interpretations 
of  Christianity ;  as  if  the  human  soul  had  exhausted  it- 
self in  its  infant  efforts,  or  as  if  the  men  of  one  or  a 
few  generations  could  bind  the  energy  of  human  thought 
and  affection  for  ever.     A  theology  at  war  with  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  would  be  a  battle  of  no  doubt- 
ful issue.     The  laws  of  our  spiritual  nature  give  still 
less   chance  of  success   to   the   system,  which  would 
thwart  or  stay  them.     The  progress  of  the  individual 
and  of  society,  which  has  shaken  the  throne  of  Rome, 
1^  not  an  accident,  not  an  irregular  spasmodic  effort, 
but   the  natural   movement  of  the   soul.     Catholicism 
must  fall  before  it.     In  truth,  it  is  very  much  fallen 
already.     It  exists,  and  will  long  exist  as  an  outward 
institution.     But  compare  the  Catholicism  of  an  intelli- 
gent man  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  what  it  was  in 
the  tenth.     The  name,  the  letter  remain,  —  how  chang- 
f^d  the  spirit !     The  silent  reform  spreading  in  the  veiy 
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bosom  of  Catbolicismy  b  as  important  as  die  refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  truth  more  ef- 
fectual. 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  for  victory  oyer  Prot- 
estantism, on  the  ground  of  the  dissensiooa  of  Protes- 
tants. But  its  anticipations  have  not  npproached  ful- 
filment, and  they  show  us  how  the  most  sagacious  err, 
when  they  attempt  to  read  futurity.  I  have  long  since 
learned  to  hear  with  composure  the  auguries  of  the 
worldy  wise.  The  truth  is,  that  the  dissensions  of  Prot- 
estantism go  far  to  constitute  its  strength.  Through 
them  its  sipianiy  which  is  freedom,  the  only  spirit  which, 
Rome  cannot  conquer,,  is  kept  aUve*  Had  its  mem- 
bers been  organised,  and  bound  into  a  single  church, 
it  would  have  become  a  despotism  as  unrelenting,  and 
corrupt,  and  hofieless  as  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Protestantitn,  by  bebg  broken  into  a  great  variety  of 
sects,  has  adapted  itactf  to  the  various  modifications  of 
bmnan  natarew  Every  sect  has  embodied  religion  in  a 
ibrm  suited  to  some  large  class  of  minds.  It  has  met 
some  want,  answered  to  some  ^reat  prinoiple  of  the 
sonl,  and  thus  every  new  denomination  has  been  a  new 
standard,  under  which  to  gather  and  hoM  feat  a  host 
against  Rome.  One  of  the  great  /urts,  by  which  Ca- 
tholieism  spread  and  seeuved  its  dominion,  was  its  won- 
derful flexibleness,.  its  most  skilftd  adaptatkm  of  itself 
to  the  different  tastes,  passions,  wants  of  men ;  and  to 
this  means  of  influence  and  dominion,  Ph>teatanti6m 
could  oppose  nothing,  but  variety  of  sects.  I  do  not 
recollect,  that  I  ever  saw  this  feature  of  Catholicism 
brought  out  distinctly,  and  yet  nothing  in  the  system  has 
impressed  me  more  strongly.  The  Romish  religion 
cafls  itself  one,  but  it  has  a  singular  variety  of  forms 
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irnd  aspects.  For  the  lover  of  (onus  and  outward  re- 
ligion, it  has  a  gorgeous  ritual.  To  the  mere  roan  of 
the  world,  it  shows  a  pope  on  the  throne,  bishops  in 
palaces,  and  aU  the  splendor  of  earthly  dominion.  At 
the  same  time,  for  the  self-denying,  ascetic,  mystical, 
and  fanatical,  it  has  all  the  forms  of  monastic  life.  To 
him,  who  would  scourge  himself  into  godliness,  it  offers 
a  whip.  For  him  who  would  starve  himself  into  spir- 
huality,  it  provides  the  mendicant  convents  of  8t.  Fran- 
cis. For  the  anchc^ite,  it  prepares  the  death-like  si- 
lence of  La  Trappe.  To  the  passionate  young  woman, 
It  presents  the  raptures  of  St.  Theresa,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine  with  her  Saviour.  For  the  rest- 
less pilgrim,  whose  piety  needs  greater  variety  than  the 
cell  of  the  monk,  it  offers  shrines,  tombs,  relics,  and 
other  holy  places  in  Christian  lands,  and  above  all,  the 
holy  sepulchre  near  Calvary.  To  the  generous,  sjrm- 
pathizing  enthusiast,  it  opens  some  fraternity  or  sister- 
hood of  Charity.  To  him,  who  inclmes  to  take  heaven 
by  violence,  it  gives  as  much  penance  as  he  can  ask ; 
and  to  the  mass  of  men,  who  wish  to  reconcile  the  two 
worlds,  it  promises  a  purgatory,  so  fiir  softened  down 
by  the  masses  of  the  priest  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  that  its  fir^s  can  be  anticipated  without  over- 
whelming dread.  This  composition  of  forces  in  the 
Romish  Church  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  monument  of 
skill.  When,  in  Rome,  the  traveller  sees  by  the  side  of 
the  purple,  lackeyed  cardinal,  the  beg^g  friar  ;  wheo, 
under  the  arches  of  St.  Peter,  he  sees  a  coarsely  dress- 
ed monk  holding  forth  to  a  ragged  crowd  ;  or  when, 
beneath  a  Franciscan  church,  adorned  with  the  most 
precious  works  of  art,  he  meets  a  charnel-house,  where 
the  bones  of  the  dead  brethren  are  built  into  walls,  be- 
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tween  which  the  living  walk  to  read  their  mortality  ; 
he  is  amazed,  if  he  gives  himself  time  for  reflection, 
at  the  bfinite  variety  of  machinery  which  Catholicism 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  mind  ;  at  the  sagaci* 
ty  with  which  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  various  tastes 
and  propensities  of  human  nature.  Protestantism  at- 
tains this  end  by  more  sunple,  natural,  and  in  the  main 
more  effectual  ways.  All  the  great  principles  of  our 
nature  are  represented  in  different  sects,  which  have 
on  the  whole  a  keener  passion  fop  self-aggrandizement 
than  the  various  orders  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  thus 
men  of  all  varieties  of  mind  find  something  congenial, 
find  a  class  to  sympathize  with. 

And,  here,  I  caimot  but  observe,  that  Episcopacy 
renders  good  service  to  the  Protestant  cause.  With- 
out being  thoroughly  Protestant,  it  is  especially  efiicient 
against  Catholicism  ;  and  this  good  work  it  does  by  its 
very  proximity  to  Rome.  From  the  wide  diffusion  and 
long  continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  embodies  some  great  idea,  and  answers  some  want, 
which  is  early  and  powerfully  developed  in  the  progress 
of  civilization.  There  is  of  consequence  a  tendency 
to  Catholicism  in  society,  though  more  and  more  re- 
strained by  higher  tendencies.  Happily,  Episcopacy 
is  built  on  the  same  great  idea,  but  expresses  it  in  a 
more  limited  and  rational  form.  It  is  Catholicism  im* 
proved,  or  mother  church  with  a  lower  mitre  and  a  less 
royal  air ;  and  by  meeting  the  want  which  carries  men 
to  tiie  Romish  Church,  stops  numbers  on  their  way  to 
it.  Hence,  Catholicism  hates  Episcopacy  more  than 
any  odier  form  of  dissent.  Sects  are  apt  to  hate  each 
other  in  proportion  to  their  proximity.  The  old  prov- 
erb that  two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  applies  to  reli* 
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gion  as  strongly  as  to  common  life.  —  The  aau)UDt  is, 
tliat  Catholicism  derives  little  aid  from  Protestant  di- 
visions. In  an  age  as  unimproved  in  Cliristianiij  as  the 
present,  tliese  divisions  are  promising  symptoms.  They 
prevent  men  from  settling  down  in  a  nule  Christianity. 
They  keep  alive  inquiry  and  zeal.  Tliey  are  essential 
to  freedom  and  progress.  Without  these.  Protestantism 
would  be  only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism ;  and  the 
old  pope  would  certainly  beat  any  new  one  who  coiild 
be  arrayed  against  him. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  I  think  Catholicism  may  be 
most  successfully  opposed  ?  I  know  but  one  way. 
Spread  just,  natural,  ennobling  views  of  religion.  Lift 
men  above  Catholicism,  by  showing  them  the  great 
spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity.  Violence  will  avail 
nothing.  Romanism  cannot  be  burned  down,  like  the 
convent  at  Charlestown.  That  outrage  bound  every 
Catholic  faster  to  his  church,  and  attracted  to  it  the 
sympathies  of  the  good.  Neither  is  Popery  to  be  sub* 
dued  by  virulence  and  abuse.  Tlie  priest  can  call  as 
hard  names  as  the  Protestant  pastor.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  any  tiling  is  to  be  gained  by  borrowing  Com 
the  CathoUc  Church  her  forms,  and  similar  means  of 
influence*  Borrowed  forms  are  peculiarly  formal.  No 
sect  will  be  benefit^  by  forms  which  do  not  gronr  from 
its  own  spirit.  A  sect  which  has  true  life,  will  seize 
by  instinct  the  enoblams  and  rites,  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  itself;  and,  without  life,  it  will  only  find  in 
borrowed  rites  its  winding-sheet.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  persons  who  visit  Catholic  countries,  recom- 
mending the  introduction  of  this  or  that  usage  of  Ro- 
manism among  ourselves.  For  example,  they  enter 
Catholic  churches  and  see  at  all  hours  worshippers  be- 
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tare  one  or  another  altar,  and  contrasting  with  this  the 
desertion  of  our  houses  of  worship  during  the  week, 
doubt  whether  we  are  as  pious,  and  wish  to  open  the 
doors  of  our  sanctuaries,  that  Protestants  may  at  all 
hours  approve  themselves  as  devoted  as  the  Papists. 
Now  such  recommendations  show  a  misconception  of 
the  true  foundation  and  spirit  of  Roman  usages.  In  tb^ 
case  before  us,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  Catln 
olics  should  go  to  churches  or  public  places  to  pray* 
In  die  first  place,  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
where  Catholicism  first  took  its  form,  the  peo{rie  live  in 
public*  They  are  an  outdoor  people.  Their  domestic 
occupations  go  on  m  the  outward  air.  That  they  should 
perform  their  private  devotions  in  public,  is  in  harmony 
with  an  their  habits.  What  a  violence  it  would  be  to 
ours !  In  the  next  place,  the  Catholic  believes  that 
the  church  has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  prayer  ofiered 
from  its  Aoor  finds  its  way  to  heaven  more  easily  than 
from  any  oth^  spot.  The  pernicious  superstition  of 
bis  religion  carries  him  to  do  the  work  of  his  religion 
in  one  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  he  does  it  the 
less  elsewhere.  Again:  CathoUe  churches  are  aftrac-* 
tive  from  the  miraculous  virtue  ascribed  to  the  images 
which  are  worshipped  there.  Strange,  monstrous  as 
^  tfie  superstition  is,  yet  notbiag  is  more  common  in  Cath- 
olic countries  than  the  ascription  of  this  or  diat  super- 
natural agency  to  one  or  another  shrine  or  statue.  A 
saint,  worshipped  at  one  place,  or  under  one  image,  will 
do  more,  thui  if  worshipped  elsewhere.  I  recollect 
asking  an  Italian,  vfhy  a  certain  church  of  rather  hum- 
ble appearance,  in  a  large  eity,  was  so  much  frequented. 
He  moSiedy  and  told  me,  that  the  Virgin,  who  was 
adored  there,  was  thought  particularly  propitious  to 
VOL.  II.  24 
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those  who  bad  bought  tickets  in  the  lottery.  Once 
more,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  visiting  the  churches, 
for  daily  prayer,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  priesthood* 
The  usage  brought  the  multitude  still  more  under  priest- 
ly power,  and  taught  them  to  associate  their  most  se- 
cret aspirations  of  piety  with  the  church.  Who,  that 
takes  all  these  circumstances  bto  consideration,  can 
expect  Protestants  to  imitate  the  Catholics  in  frequent- 
ing the  church  for  secret  devodon,  or  can  wish  it? 
Has  not  Jesus  said,  ^^  When  thou  prayest,  go  bto  thy 
closet,  and  shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father,  who 
seedi  in  secret"?  Catholicism  says,  ^^When  thou 
prayest,  go  into  the  public  church,  and  pray  before  the 
multitude."  Of  the  little  efficacy  of  this  worship  we 
have  too  painful  proofs.  The  worship  of  the  churches 
of  Italy  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  Virgin.  She  is  wor^ 
shipped  as  ^e  Virgin.  The  great  idea  of  this  Catho- 
lic deity  is  purity,  chastity ;  and  yet,  unless  all  travel- 
lers deceive  us,  the  country  where  she  is  worshipped  is 
dis6gured  by  licentiousness,  beyond  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  I  return  to  my  position.  We  need  bor- 
row '  nothing  from  Catholicism.  Episcopacy  retained 
(did  not  borrow)  as  much  of  the  ritual  of  that  church 
as  is  wanted  in  the  present  age,  for  those  among  us 
who  have  Catholic  propensities.  Other  sects,  if  they 
need  forms,  must  originate  them,  and  this  they  must  do 
not  mechanically,  but  from  the  promptings  of  the  spir- 
itual life,  from  a  thirst  for  new  modes  of  manifesting 
their  religious  hopes  and  aspirations.  Woe  to  that 
church,  which  looks  round  for  forms  to  wake  it  up  to 
spiritual  life.  The  dying  man  is  not  to  be  revived  by 
a  new  dress,  however  graceful.  The  disease  of  a  lan- 
guid sect  is  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  ceremonies,     ll 
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ueeds  deeper  modes  of  cure.  Let  it  get  life,  and  it  will 
naturally  create  the  emblems  or  rites  which  it  needs  to 
express  and  maintain  its  spiritual  force. 

The  greft  instrument  of  influence  and  dominion  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  one  which  we  should  shudder 
to  borrow,  but  which  may  still  gire  important  hints  as 
to  the  means  of  promoting  religion.  I  refer  to  Con- 
fession. Nothing  too  bad  can  be  said  of  this.  By 
laying  open  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  to  the  priest,  it 
makes  the  priest  the  master  of  all.  Still,  to  a  good 
man  it  gives  the  power  of  doing  good,  a  power,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  is  often  couscientiously  used.  It  gives 
to  the  religious  teacher  an  access  to  men's  minds  and 
conscience,  such  as  the  pulpit  does  not  furnish.  In- 
stead of  scattering  generalities  among  the  crowd,  he 
can  administer  to  each  soul  the  very  instruction,  warn- 
ing,  ^couragement  it  needs.  In  Catholic  countries 
there  is  little  preaching,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  con- 
fessional is  far  more  powerful  than  the  pulpit.  And 
what  do  we  learn  from  this  ?  That  Protestants  should 
adopt  confession  ?  No.  But  the  question  arises,  wheth* 
er  the  great  principle  of  confession,  that  on  which  its 
power  rests,  viz.  access  to  the  individual  mind,  may 
not  be  used  more  than  it  is  by  Protestant  teachers  ; 
whether  such  access  may  not  be  gained  by  honorable 
and  generous  means,  and  so  used  as  to  be  guarded 
against  abuse.  Preaching  is  now  our  chief  reliance ; 
but  preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots  over  many 
heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the  hearts  of  more.  Its  aim  is 
too  vague  to  do  much  execution.  It  is  melancholy  to 
diink  how  Dttle  clear  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  duty 
and  religion,  is  communicated  by  the  pulpit,  and  how 
often  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  for  want  of  clear 
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Tiews,  for  want  of  wisdom,  runs  iato  morbidness  or 
excess;  No  art,  no  science  is  taught  so  vaguely  as 
religion  from  the  pulpit.  No  book  is  so  read  or  ex- 
pounded as  the  Bible  is,  that  is,  in  minute  fragments, 
and  without  those  helps  of  method,  by  which  all  otiier 
branches  are  taught.  Is  not  a  freer,  easier,  op^oer  com- 
munication with  his  pupils  needed,  than  the  minister 
does  or  can  hold  from  the  pulpit  ?  Should  not  modes 
of  teaching  and  intercourse  be  adopted,  by  which  he 
can  administer  truth  to  dilSerent  minds,  according  to 
their  various  capacities  and  wants.  Must  not  he  rely 
less  on  preaching,  and  more  on  more  familiar  com- 
munication. 

This  question  becomes  of  more  importance,  because 
it  is  very  plain  that  preaching  is  becoming  less  and  less 
eiEcacious.  Preaching  is  not  what  it  was  in  tbe  first 
age  of  Christianity.  Then,  when  there  was  no  print- 
ing,  comparatively  no  reading,  ChrisUaoity  could  only  be 
spread  by  the  living  voice.  Hence  to  preach  became 
synonymous  with  teaching.  I\  was  the  great  means  of 
access  to  the  multitude.  Now  the  pfess  preaches  in- 
comparably more  than  the  pulpit.  Through  this,  all 
are  permitted  to  preach.  Woman,  if  she  may  not 
speak  in  the  church,  may  speak  from  the  printing  room, 
and  her  touching  expositions  of  rel^ion,,  not  learned  in 
theological  institutions,  but  in  the  schools  of  afiection, 
of  sorrow,  of  experience,  of  domestic  change,  some- 
times make  their  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than  the 
niinister's  homilies.  The  result  is,  that  preaching  does 
not  hold  the  place  now,  which  it  had  in  dark  and  unre- 
fined ages.  The  minister  addresses  from  his  pulpit 
many  as  well  educated  as  himself,  and  almost  every 
parisbiooec  has  at  home  better  sermons  than  he  hears 
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in  public.  The  minister,  too,  has  competitors  in  the 
laity,  as  they  are  called,  who  ver}'  wisely  refuse  to 
leave  to  him  the  monopoly  of  public  speaking,  and  who 
are  encroaching  on  his  province  more  and  more.  In 
this  altered  condition  of  the  world,  the  ministry  is  to 
undergo  important  changes.  What  they  must  be,  I 
have  not  time  now  to  inquire.  I  will  only  say,  that  the 
vagueness  which  belongs  to  so  much  religious  instruction 
from  the  pulpit,  must  give  place  to  a  teaching  which 
shall  meet  more  the  wants  of  the  individual,  and  the 
wants  of  the  present  state  of  society.  Great  principles 
must  be  expounded  in  accommodation  to  different  ages, 
capacities,  stages  of  improvement,  and  an  intercourse 
be  established  by  which  all  classes  may  be  helped  to  ap- 
ply them  to  their  own  particular  conditions.  How  shall 
Christianity  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual,  and 
on  society  at  the  present  moment,  in  its  present  strug- 
gles ?  This  is  the  great  question  to  be  solved,  and  the 
reply  to  it  will  determine  the  form  which  the  Christian 
ministry  is  to  take.  I  imagine,  that  in  seeking  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  it  will  be  discovered,  that  the 
ministry  must  have  greater  freedom  than  in  past  times. 
It  will  be  discovered,  that  the  individual  minister  must 
not  be  rigidly  tied  down  to  certain  established  modes  of 
operation,  that  he  must  not  be  required  to  cast  his 
preaching  into  the  old  mould,  to  circumscribe  himself 
to  the  old  topics,  to  keep  in  motion  a  machinery  which 
others  have  invented,  but  that  be  will  do  most  good  if 
left  to  work  according  to  his  own  nature,  according  to 
the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  his  own  breast. 
I  imagine  it  will  be  discovered,  that,  as  justice  may  be 
administered  without  a  wig,  and  the  executive  function 
without  a  crown  or  sceptre,  so  Christianity  may  be 
24* 
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administered  io  more  natural  and  less  formal  ways  than 
have  prevailed,  and  that  the  minister,  in  growing  less 
technical,  will  find  religion  becoming,  to  himself  and  oth- 
ers, a  more  living  reality.  I  imagine,  that  our  present 
religious  organizations  will  silently  melt  away,  and  that 
hierarchies  wijl  be  found  no  more  necessary  for  religion 
than  for  literature,  science,  medicine,  law,  or  the  ele- 
gant and  useful  arts.  But  I  will  check  tliese  imagin- 
ings. The  point  from  which  I  started  was,  that  Ca- 
tholicism might  teach  us  one  element  of  an  effectual  min- 
istry, that  the  Protestant  teacher  needs  and  should  seek 
access  to  the  individual  mind,  beyond  what  he  now 
possesses ;  and  the  point  at  which  I  stop  is,  that  tUs 
access  is  to  be  so  sought  and  so  used,  as  not  to  in- 
fringe  religious  liberty,  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
the  free  action  of  the  individual  mind.  Nothing  but 
this  liberty  can  secure  it  from  the  terrible  abuse  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  free  remarks,  which  I  have  now  made  od 
certain  denominations  of  Christians,  I  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  no  unkindness  or  disrespect  towards  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  In  all  sects  I  recog- 
nise joyfully  true  disciples  of  the  common  Master. 
Catholicism  boasts  of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest 
names  in  history,  so  does  Episcopacy,  so  Presbyteri* 
anism,  &c.  I  exclude  none.  I  know  that  Cliristianity 
is  mighty  enough  to  accomplish  its  end  in  all.  I  cannot 
however  speak  of  religious,  any  more  than  of  political 
parties,  without  betraying  the  little  respect  I  have  for 
them  as  parties.  There  is  no  portion  of  human  history 
more  humbling  than  that  of  sects.  When  I  meditate 
on  the  grand  moral,  spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity, 
m  which  aU  its  glory  consists  ;  when  I  consider  how 
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plainly  Christianity  attaches  importance  to  nothing  but 
to  the  moral  exceUence,  the  disinterested,  divine  virtue, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  teaching  and  life  of  its 
focaider ;  and  when  from  this  position  I  look  down  on 
the  sects  which  have  figured,  and  now  figure  in  the 
church  ;  when  I  see  them  making  such  a  stir  about 
matters  generally  so  imessential;  when  I*see  them  seiz- 
ing on  a  disputed  and  disputable  doctrine,  making  it  a 
watch- word,  a  test  of  God's  favor,  a  bond  of  com- 
munion, a  ground  of  self-complacency,  a  badge  of  pe- 
culiar holiness,  a  warrant  for  condemning  its  rejectors, 
however  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  when  I  see 
them  overlooking  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and 
laying  infinite  stress  here  on  a  bishop  and  prayer-book, 
there  on  the  quanti^  of  water  applied  in  baptism,  and 
there  on  some  dark  solution  of  an  incomprehensible 
article  of  faith  ;  when  I  see  the  mock  dignity  of  their 
exclusive  claims  to  truth,  to  churchship,  to  the  prom- 
ises of  God's  word  ;  when  I  hear  the  mimic  thunder* 
bolts  of  denunciation  and  excommunication,  which  they 
delight  to  hurl ;  when  I  consider  how  their  deep  theol- 
ogy, m  proportion  as  it  is  examined,  evaporates  into 
words,  how  many  opposite  and  extravagant  notions  are 
covered  by  the  same  broad  shield  of  mystery  and  tradi- 
tion, and  how  commonly  the  persuasion  of  infallibility 
is  proportioned  to  the  absurdity  of  the  creed ;  when  I 
consider  these  things,  and  other  matters  of  like  import, 
I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  the  amount  of  arrogant  folly, 
of  setf-complacent  intolerance,  of  almost  incredible  blind* 
ness  to  the  end  and  essence  of  Christianity,  which  the 
history  of  sects  reveals.  I  have  indeed  profound  re* 
speet  for  individuals  in  all  communions  of  Christians* 
But  on  sects,  and  on  the  spirit  of  sects,  I  must  be 
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allowed  to  look  with  grief,  shame,  pity,  I  had  almost 
said,  contempt.  In  passing  these  censures,  1  claim  no 
superiority.  I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  all  sects, 
who  think  and  feel  as  I  do  in  this  particular,  and  who, 
far  from  claiming  superior  intelligence,  are  distinguished 
by  following  out  the  plain  dictates,  the  natural  impulses, 
and  spontaneous  judgments  of  conscience  and  common 
sense. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter,  which  indeed 
has  grown  under  my  hands  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 
But  I  must  add  a  line  or  two  in  reply  to  your  invitation 
to  visit  you.  You  say,  that  Kentucky  will  not  exclude 
me  for  my  opinions  on  slavery.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it, 
not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
I  rejoice  in  a  tolerant  spirit,  wherever  manifested. 
What  you  say  accords  with  what  I  have  heard,  of  the 
frank,  liberal  character  of  Kentucky.  All  our  accounts 
of  the  West  make  roe  desire  to  visit  it.  I  desire  to  see 
nature  under  new  aspects  ;  but  still  more  to  see  a  new 
form  of  society.  I  hear  of  the  defects  of  the  West ; 
but  I  learn  that  a  roan  there  feels  himself  to  be  a  man, 
that  he  has  a  self-respect  which  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  older  communities,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  freely, 
that  he  acts  more  from  generous  impulses,  and  less  from 
selfish  calculations.  These  are  good  tidings.  I  re- 
joice that  the  intercourse  between  the  East  and  West 
is  increasing.  Both  will  profit.  The  West  may  learn 
from  us  the  love  of  order,  the  arts  which  adorn  and 
cheer  life,  the  institutions  of  education  and  religion, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  greatness,  and  may 
give  us  in  return  the  energies  and  virtues  which  belong 
to  and  distinguish  a  fresher  state  of  society.     Such  ex- 
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changes  I  regard  as  the  moal  pnroeioua  fruits  of  iba 
UmoB,  worth  more  thaa  eJ^ehangeA  of  produets  of  in* 
dustry,  aad  they  wiU  do  move  to  bind  us  together  as 
one  people. 

You  press  ine  to  come  aod  preach  iu  your  part  of 
the  country.  I  should  do  it  cheerfully  if  I  oould.  It 
would  rejoice  toe  to  bear  a  testimony,  howeYer  feeble, 
to  great  truths  b  your  new  settleiiients«  X  confasa, 
however,  that  I  fear,  that  my  edueatioii  would  unfit 
roe  for  great  usefubess  tmoag  you*  I  fear  that  the 
habits,  ndfiSy  and  crhiejsms,  under  which  I  have  grows 
up,  and  akaost  grown  dd,  have  not  lelt  me  the  freedom 
and  courage  which  are  needed  in  the  style  of  addroas 
best  suited  to  the  Western  peofile.  I  have  Ibu^ 
against  these  chains.  I  have  labored  to  be  a  free  loaBt 
but  in  the  atale  of  the  ministry  and  of  society  here, 
freedom  is  a  hard  acqiHsition.  I  hope  the  nmg  gea* 
enition  will  gain  it  more  easily  and  abundantly  than  their 
fathers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  my  young  brother,  my  beat  wishes 
for  your  usefulness.  I  do  not  ask  for  you  enjoyment. 
I  ask  for  you  somethiBg  better  and  greater,  something 
which  mcludes  it,  even  a  spirit  to  live  and  die  for  a 
cause,  which  is  dearer  than  your  own  enjoyment.  If 
I  were  called  to  give  you  one  rule,  which  your  situation 
demands  above  all  others,  it  would  be  this.  Live  a  life 
of  faith  and  hope.  Believe  in  God's  great  purposes  to- 
wards the  human  race.  Believe  in  the  mighty  power  of 
truth  and  h>ve.  Believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Believe  that  Christ  lived  and  died  to  breathe 
into  his  church  and  into  society  a  diviner  spirit  than, 
now  exists.  ^Believe  m  the  capacities  and  greatness  of 
human  nature.     Believe  that  the  celestial  virtue,  t^ 
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vealed  in  the  life  and  teaolnng  of  Jesus  Clirist,  is  not 
a  bright  vision  for  barren  admiration,  but  is  to  become 
a  reality  in  your  own  and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your 
work  a  trustful  spirit.  Do  not  waste  your  breath  in 
wailing  over  the  times.  Strive  to  make  them  better.  Do 
not  be  disheartened  by  evils.  Feel  through  your  whole 
soul,  that  evil  is  not  the  mightiest  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, that  it  is  permitted  only  to  call  forth  the  energy 
of  love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and  prayer  for  its  remov- 
al. Settle  it  in  your  mind,  that  a  minister  can  never 
speak  an  effectual  word  without  faith.  Be  strong  in  tlie 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might.  Allow  me  to  say, 
that  I  have  a  good  hope  of  you.  I  learned  some  time 
ago,  from  one  of  your  dear  friends,  that  you  compre- 
hended the  grandeur  of  your  work  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. I  learned  that  the  pulpit,  from  which  a  divinely 
moved  teacher  communicates  everlasting  truths,  seemed 
to  you  more  glorious  than  a  throne.  I  learned,  that 
you  had  come  to  understand  what  is  the  greatest  power 
which  God  gives  to  man,  the  power  of  acting  gener- 
ously ou  the  soul  of  his  brother ;  of  communicating  to 
others  a  divine  spirit,  of  awakening  in  others  a  heavenly 
life,  which  is  to  outlive  the  stars.  I  then  felt  that  you 
would  not  labor  m  vain.  You  have  indeed  peculiar 
trials.  You  are  dwelling  far  from  your  brethren,  but 
there  is  a  sense  of  God's  presence  more  cheering  than 
the  dearest  human  society.  There  is  a  consciousness 
of  working  with  God,  more  strengthening  than  all  hu- 
man cooperation.  There  is  a  sight,  granted  to  the 
pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  makes  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  truth  seem 
light,  which  makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tion, like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our  faith.     My  young 
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brother,  I  wish  you  these  blessings.     What  eke  ought 
I  to  wish'for  you  ? 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  written  in  great 
haste.  The  opinions  indeed  have  been  deliberately 
formed  ;  but  they  probably  might  have  been  expressed 
with  greater  caution.  If  it  will  serve,  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  cause  of  truth,  freedom,  and  rel^on,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  work. 

Tour  sincere  friend, 

William  E.  CnAiviviira 
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^It  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  Christian- 
union,  as  conditions  of  Christian  fellowship,  as  means 
of  fastening  chains  on  men's  minds,  constantly  gains 
strengtii. 

My  first  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  separate  us 
from  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  am  I  to  go  for  my 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  to  the  Great 
Teacher,  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  him  in  whom  the  ful- 
ness of  the  divinity  dwelt.  This  is  my  great  privilege 
as  a  Christian,  that  I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a  human 
but  divine  master,  that  I  may  repair  to  him  in  whom 
truth  lived  and  spoke  without  a  mixture  of  error  ;  wlio 
was  eminently  the  Wisdom  of  God  and  the  light  of  the 
world.  And  shaU  man  daft  to  interpose  between  me 
and  my  heavenly  guide  and  Saviour,  and  prescribe  to 
me  the  articles  of  my  Christian  faith  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  I  shall  best  learn  the  truth  ?  It 
is  that,  in  which  I  forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ, 
in  which  my  mmd  is  brought  nearest  to  him  ;  it  is  that 
in  which  I  lay  myself  open  most  entirely  to  the  impres- 
sions of  his  mind.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with  a  human 
voice  sounding  in  my  ears,  and  telling  me  what  I  mu^ 
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hear  fiom  the  Great  Teacher,  and  how  can  I  listen  to 
him  in  singteness  of  heart  ?  AU  Protestant  sects  in- 
deed tell  the  learner  to  listen  to  Jesus  Christ ;  but  most 
of  them  shout  around  him  their  own  articles  so  vehe- 
mently and  imperiously,  that  the  voice  of  the  heavenly- 
master  is  well  nigh  drowned.  He  is  told  to  listen  to 
Christy  but  told  that  he  will  be  damned,  if  he  receives 
any  lessons  but  such  as  are  taught  in  the  creed.  He 
is  told  that  Christ's  word  is  alone  infallible,  but  that 
unless  it  is  received  as  interpreted  by  fallible  men,  he 
will  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  Christians. 
This  is  what  shocks  me  in  the  creed-maker.  He  inter- 
poses himself  between  me  and  my  Saviour.  He  dares 
not  trust  me  alone  with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  leave 
me  to  the  word  of  God.  This  I  cannot  endure.  The 
nearest  possible  communication  with  die  mind  of  C}irist, 
is  my  great  privilege  as  a  Christian.  I  must  leam 
Christ's  truth  from  Christ  himself,  as  he  speaks  in  th^ 
records  of  his  life,  and  in  the  men  whom  he  trained 
up  and  supematurally  prepared  to  be  his  witne^es  to 
the  world*  On  what  ground,  I  ask,  do  the  creed-makers 
demand  assent  to  their  articles  as  condition .  of  church 
membership  or  salvation  ?  What  has  conferred  on  tiiera 
infallibility?  ^'  Show  me  your  proofs,"  I  say  to  them, 
'^  of  Christ  speaking  m  you.  Work  some  mirarle. 
Utter  some  prophecy.  Show  me  sometbix^  divine  in 
you,  which  other  men  do  not  possess.  Is  it  possible, 
that  you  are  unaided  men,  like  myselfi  having  no  more 
right  to  interpret  the  New  Testament  than  myself,  and 
that  you  yet  exalt  your  interpretations  as  infallible  stand- 
ards of  truth,  and  the  necessary  copditions  of  salva- 
tion. Stand  out  of  my  path*  I  wish  to  go  to  the 
master.     Have  you  words  of  gi:eat0r  power  than  bis  ? 
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Cun  }'ou  speak  to  the  human  conscience  or  heart  in  a 
mightier  voice  than  he  ?  What  is  it  which  emboldens 
you  to  tell  me  what  I  rausf  learn  of  Christ  or  be 
lost  ?  " 

I  cannot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with  feelings  ap* 
proaching  contempt.  When  I  bring  them  into  contrast 
with  the  New  Testament,  into  what  insignificance  do 
they  sink!  What  are  they?  Skeletons,  freezing  ab- 
stractions, metaphysical  expressions  of  unintelligible  dog- 
mas ;  and  these  I  am  to  regard  as  the  expositions  of  the 
fresh,  living,  infinite  truth  which  came  from  Jesus  !  I 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  required  to  hear  and  re^ 
ceive  the  lispings  of  infancy  as  the  expressions  of 'wis- 
dom. Creeds  are  to  the  Scriptures,  what  rush-lights 
are  to  the  sun.  The  creed-maker  defines  Jesus  in  half 
ii  dozen  lines,  perhaps  in  metaphysical  terms,  and  calls 
lue  to  assent  to  this  account  of  my  Saviour.  I  learn 
less  of  Christ  by  this  process,  than  I  should  learn  of 
the  sun,  by  being  told  that  this  glorious  luminary  is  a 
circle  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  There  is  but  one  way 
of  knowing  Christ.  We  must  place  ourselves  near  him, 
see  him,  hear  him,  follow  him  from  his  cross  to  the 
heavens,  sympathize  with  him  and  obey  him,  and  thus 
catch  clear  and  bright  glimpses  of  his  divine  glory. 

Christian  Truth  is  Infinite.  Who  can  think  of  shut- 
ting it  up  in  a  few  lines  of  an  abstract  creed  ?  You 
might  as  well  compress  the  boundless  atmosphere,  the 
fire,  the  all-pervading  light,  the  free  winds  of  the  uni- 
verse, into  separate  parcels,  and  weigh  and  label  them, 
as  break  up  Christianity  into  a  few  propositions.  Chris- 
tianity is  freer,  more  illimitable,  than  the  light  or  the 
winds.  It  is  too  mighty  to  be  bound  down  by  man's 
puny  hands.  It  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  rigid  doctrine, 
25* 
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the  spirit  of  boundless  love.  The  Infinite  cannot  be 
defined  and  measured  out  like  a  human  manufacture. 
It  cannot  be  reduced  to*a  system.  It  cannot  be  com* 
prebended  in  a  set  of  precise  ideas.  It  is  to  be  felt 
rather  than  described.  The  spiritual  impressions  which 
a  true  Christian  receives  from  the  character  and  teach- 
ings of  Christy  and  in  which  the  chief  efficacy  of  the  re- 
ligion lies,  can  be  poorly  brought  out  in  words.  Words 
are  but  brief,  rude  hints  of  a  Christian's  mind.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  overflow  them.  To  those  who 
feel  as  he  does,  he  can  make  himself  known ;  for  such 
can  understand  the  tones  of  the  heart ;  but  be  can  no 
more  lay  down  his  religion  in  a  series  of  abstract  propo' 
sitions,  than  he  can  make  known  in  a  few  vague  terms 
the  expressive  features  and  inmost  soul  of  a  much-loved 
friend.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects,  tliat  they 
liave  been  too  anxious  to  define  their  religion.  They 
have  labored  to  circumscribe  the  infinite.  Christianity, 
as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  true  disciple,  is  not  made 
up  of  fragments,  of  separate  ideas  which  he  can  ex- 
press in  detached  propositions*  It  is  a  vast  and  ever- 
unfolding  whole,  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  each  precept 
and  doctrine  deriving  its  vitahty  &*om  its  union  with 
all.  When  I  see  this  generous,  heavenly  doctrine  com- 
pressed and  cramped  in  human  creeds,  I  feel  as  I 
should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains  applied  to  the 
countenance  and  limbs  of  a  noble  fellow-creature,  de- 
forming and  desnroyii^  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  God. 

From  the  Infinity  of  Christian  truth,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  it  follows  that  our  views  of  it  must  always  be 
very  imperfect,  and  ought  to  be  continually  enlarged. 
The  wisest  theologians  are  children   who  have  caught 
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their  first  lessons;  and  whose  business  it  is  ''to  grow 
in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ."  Need  I  say  how 
hostile  to  this  growtli  is  a  fixed  creed,  beyond  which 
ue  must  never  wander  ?  Such  a  religion  as  Christ's 
demands  the  highest  possible  activity  and  freedom  of 
thn  soul.  Every  new  gleam  of  light  should  be  welcom- 
ed with  joy.  Every  hint  should  be  followed  out  with 
eagerness.  Every  whisper  of  the  divine  voice  in  the 
soul  should  be  heard.  The  love  of  Christian  trutli 
should  be  so  intense,  as  to  make  us  williog  to  part  with, 
all  other  things  for  a  better  comprehension  of  it.  Wlio 
docs  not  see  that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to 
thouglit,  and  telling  us  where  all  inquiry  must  stop, 
tend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal,  to  shut  our  eyes  on  new 
illumination,  to  hem  us  within  the  beaten  paths  cf  man's 
consU'uction,  to  arrest  lljat  perpetual  progress  which 
is  the  life  and  glory  of  an  iuunortal  mind. 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to  creeds,  that,  vvlier- 
ever  they  acquire  authority,  they  interfere  with  iliat  sim- 
plicity and  godiy  sincerity,  on  which  the  efficacy  of  re- 
ligious teaching  very  much  depends.  That  a  minister 
should  speak  with  power,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
-speak  from  his  own  soul,  and  not  studiously  conform 
himself  to  modes  of  speaking  which  others  have  adopt- 
ed. It  is  important  that  he  should  give  out  the  truth 
.in  the  very  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  his  mind, 
in  the  very  words ,  which  offer  themselves  spontanecusly 
as  die  clothing  of  his  tlioughts.  To  express  our  own 
minds  frankly,  directly,  fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach 
other  minds.  Now  it  is  the  ei&ct  of  creeds  to  check 
this  free  utterance  of  thought.  The  mmister  must  seek 
words  which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecrated  arti- 
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cles  of  his  church.  If  new  ideas  spring  up  in  his  iiiindi 
not  ahogeiher  consonant  with  what  the  creed*nionger  has 
established,  he  must  cover  them  with  misty  language. 
If  he  happen  to  doubt  the  standard  of  liis  church, 
he  must  strain  its  phraseology,  must  force  it  beyond 
its  obTious  import,  that  he  may  give  his  assent  to  it 
without  departures  from  truth.  All  these  processes 
must  have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart. 
They  impair  self-respect.  They  cloud  the  intellectual 
eye.  They  accustom  men  to  tamper  with  truth.  In 
proportion  as  a  man  dilutes  his  thought  and  suppresses 
his  conviction,  to  save  his  orthodoxy  from  suspicion  ; 
in  proportion  as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others,  in- 
stead of  speaking  in  his  own  tongue ;  in  proportion  as 
he  distorts  language  from  its  common  use,  that  he  may 
stand  well  with  his  party ;  in  that  proportion  he  clouds 
and  degrades  his  intellect,  as  well  as  undermines  the 
manliness  and  integrity  of  his  character.  How  deeply 
do  I  commiserate  the  minister,  who,  in  the  warmth  and 
freshness  of  youth,  is  visited  with  glimpses  of  higher 
truth  than  is  embodied  in  the  creed,  but  who  dares  not 
be  just  to  himself,  and  is  made  to  echo  what  is  not  the 
simple,  natural  expression  of  his  own  mind !  Better 
were  it  for  us  to  beg  our  bread  and  clothe  ourselves  in 
rags,  than  to  part  with  Christian  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness.  Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in  bams  or  the 
open  air,  where  he  may  speak  the  truth  from  the  ful- 
ness of  his  soul,  than  to  lift  up  in  cathedrals,  amidst 
pomp  and  wealth,  a  voice  which  is  not  true  to  his  in- 
ward thoughts.  If  they  who  wear  the  chains  of  creeds, 
once  knew  the  happiness  of  breathing  the  air  of  free- 
dom, and  of  moving  with  an  unincumbered  spirit,  no 
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weidtli  or  po^er  id  di§  worid'fr  gift,  would  bribe  them  to 
part  with  tbeifc' spirJiMal  13^rty» 

Ajaotb^  sad  effect  ^f  creeds  is,  that  they  favor  un- 
bdieC  It  19  «io|*  the  object  of  a  creed  to  express  the 
Biiopla  tni(b$  qf  ow  religioQ)  though  in  these  its  eiScieoh 
cy  chiefly  lies,  but.  to  embody  and  decree  those  myste- 
lias  i^KKit  which  Christians  have  been  contending.  I  use 
ibe  word  ^'  mysteries,"  not  ia  the  Scriptural  but  popular 
sense,  as  Baeaning  dootrines  which  give  a  shock  to  the 
reason  and  seem  to  contradict  some  acknowledged  truth. 
Such  mysteries  are  ihe  stalples  of  creeds.  The  celestial 
virtues  of  Christ^s  chairaotef  >  these  are  not  inserted  into 
brticlesifif  faitfai  On  the  cootraiy,  doctrines  which  from 
their  darkness  or  uninl^igiblendss  have  provoked  coii>- 
trorersy,  and  which  oWe  their  importance  very  much  to 
the  ctrcumstance  of  htvmg  been  fought  for  or  fought 
i^ainst.for  ages,  these  are  thrown  by  the  creed-makers 
kiEo  Ae  foremost  riinks  of  the  religion,  and  made  its 
especial  representalives.  CbristiaQity  as  set  forth  in 
creeds  is  a  propounder  of  dark  sayings,  of  riddles,  of 
knotty  propositions,  of  apparent  contradictions.  Who^ 
on  reading  these  standards,  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  th^ 
nmple,  pure,  benevolent,  practica]  iharaeter  of  Christi* 
anity  ?  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Christianity  beeomi^ 
Identified,  by  means  of  ereeds,  wfith  so  many  dark  doc- 
trines, is  looked  on  by  many  asi  a  subject. for iheologianf 
to  quiirrel  about^  but  too  thorny  or  perplexed  for  com- 
mon minds,  while  it  is  spumed  by  many  more  as  an 
insiilt'oii  huinah  reias6n,  as  a  triumph  of  fanaticism  over 
Gommon  sense; 

It  is  a  little  ranarkable  that  most  creeds,  whilst  they 
abound  in  mysteries  of  hitmao  creation,  have  renounced 
the  great  mystery  of  religion.     There  is  in  religion  a 
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great  mystery.  I  refer  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Free-wiH  or 
moral  liberty.  How  to  reconcile  this  with  God's  fore- 
knowledge and  human  dependence,  is  a  question  which 
has  perplexed  the  greatest  minds.  It  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  obscurity  arises  from  our  applymg  to  God 
the  same  kind  of  foreknowledge  as  men  possess  by  their 
acquaintance  with  causes,  and  from  our  supposing  the 
Supreme  Being  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  time  as 
man.  It  is  probable  that  juster  views  on  these  subjects 
will  relieve  the  freedom  of  the  will  from  some  of  its 
difficulties.  Still  the  difficulties  attendbg  it  are  great 
It  is  a  mystery  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now 
is  it  not  strange  that  theologians  who  have  jmade  and 
swallowed  so  many  other  mysteries,  have  generally  re- 
jected this,  and  rejected  it  on  the  ground  of  objections 
less  formidable  than  those  which  may  be  urged  against 
their  own  inventions  f  A  large  part  of  the  Protsestant 
world  have  sacrificed  man's  freedom  of  will  to  God's 
foreknowledge  and  sovereignty,  thus  virtually  subverting 
all  religion^  all  duty,  all  responsibifity.  They  have  made 
man  a  machine,  and  destroyed  the  great  distinction  be* 
tween  him  and  the  brute.  There  seems  a  fatality  attend- 
ing creeds.  After  burdening  Christianity  with  mysteries 
of  which  it  is  as  innocent  as  the  unborn  child,  they  have 
generally  renounced  the  real  mystery  of  religion,  of 
human  nature.  They  have  subverted  the  foundation 
of  moral  government,  by  taking  from  man  the  only  ca- 
pacity which  makes  him  responsible,  and  in  this  way 
have  fixed  on  the  commands  and  tfareatenings  of  God 
the  character  of  a  cruel  despotism.  What  a  lesson 
against  man's  attempting  to  impose  bis  wisdom  on  his 
fellow-creatures  as  the  truth  of  God  ! 
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ADDRESS  ON  TEMPERANCE. 


I  SEE  before  me  the  represeotatiyes  of  various  sociedea 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  It  is  a  good  and 
^eat  cause,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  God,  if,  by  the 
service  now  allotted  me,  I  can  in  any  degree  encourage 
them  in  their  work,  or  throw  new  light  on  their  path. 
The  present  occasion  may  well  animate  a  Christian  min- 
ister. What  a  noble  testimony  does  this  meeting  bear 
to  tlie  spirit  and  influences  of  the  Christian  faith !  Why 
is  this  multitude  brought  together  ?  Not  for  selfisli 
gratiflcation,  not  for  any  worldly  end,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  a  great  moral  and  social  evil,  of  promoting 
the  virtue,  dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence 
comes  this  sympathy  with  the  fallen,  the  guilty,  the  mis- 
erable ?  Have  we  derived  it  from  the  schools  of  ancient 
philosophy,  or  from  tlie  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
No.  We  bherit  it  from  Jesus  Christ.  We  have 
caught  it  from  his  lips,  bis  life,  his  cros^.  This  meet^ 
ing,  were  we  to  trace  its  origin,  would  carry  us  back  to 
Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  The  impulse  which  Christ 
VOL.  II.  26 
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gave  to  the  human  soul,  having  endured  for  ages,  is  now 
manifesting  itself  more  and  more,  in  new  and  increasing 
efforts  of  philanthropy  for  the  redemption  of  the  world 
from  every  form  of  evil.  Within  these  walls  the  authori- 
ty of  Christ  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  his  charac- 
ter traduced.  To  the  blasphemer  of  that  holy  name, 
what  a  reply  is  furnished  by  the  crowd  which  these  walls 
now  contain  I  A  religion,  which  thus  brings  and  knits 
men  together,  for  the  help,  comfort,  salvation  of  their 
erring,  lost  fellow-creatures,  bears  on  its  iix>nt  a  broad, 
bright,  unambiguous  stamp  of  Divinity.  Lotus  be  grate- 
ful that  we  were  bom  under  its  light,  and  more  grateful 
still  if  we  have  been,  m  any  measure,  baptized  into  its 
disinterested  and  divine  love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  temperance 
effort,  to  render  any  important  aid  to  your  cause  by  nov- 
elty of  suggestion.  Its  friends  have  thoroughly  explored 
the  ground  over  which  I  am  to  travel.  Still  every  man, 
who  is  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  is  naturally  at- 
tracted to  particular  views  or  points  in  the  most  familiar 
subject ;  and,  by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these,  he 
sometimes  succeeds  in  giving  them  a  new  prominence, 
in  vindicating  their  just  rank,  and  in  securing  to  them  an 
attention  which  they  may  not  have  received,  but  which 
is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I  have  sometimes 
diought,  perhaps  without  foundation,  that  its  chief,  essen- 
tial evil  was  not  brought  out  as  thoroughly  and  frequent- 
ly as  its  secondary  evils,  and  that  there  was  not  a  suffi* 
cient  conviction  of  the  depth  of  its  causes  and  of  the 
remedies  which  it  demands.  With  these  impressions, 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  topics  :  —  the 
great  essential  evil  of  btemperance, — the  ext^t  of  its 
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temptations, — its  causes, — the  means  of  its  prevention 
or  cure. 

I.  I  begin  with  asking,  what  is  the  great,  essential 
evil  of  intemperance  ?  The  reply  is  given,  when  I  say, 
that  intemperance  is  the  voluntary  extinction  of  reason. 
The  great  evil  is  inward  or  spiritual.  The  intemperate 
man  divests  himself,  for  a  time,  of  his  rational  and  moral 
nature,  casts  from  himself  self-consciousness  and  self* 
command,  brings  on  phrensy,  and,  by  repetition  of  *this 
insanity,  prostrates  more  and  more  his  rational  and  moral 
powers.  He  sms  immediately  and  directly  against  the 
rational  nature,  that  divine  principle,  which  distinguishes 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  right  and  wrong 
action,  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  vice,  what  constitutes  its  peculiar 
guilt  and  woe,  and  what  should  particularly  impress  and 
awaken  those  who  are  laboring  for  its  suppression.  All 
the  other  evils  of  intemperance  are  light  compared  with 
this,  and  almost  all  flow  from  this  ;  and  it  is  right,  it  is 
to  be  desired,  that  all  other  evils  should  be  joined  with 
and  follow  this.  It  is  to  be  desired,  when  a  man  lifts  a 
suicidal  arm  against  his  highest  life,  when  he  quenches 
reason  and  conscience,  that  he  and  all  others  should  re* 
ceive  solemn,  startling  warning  of  the  greatness  of  his 
guilt ;  that  terrible  outward  calamities  should  bear  wit* 
ness  to  the  inward  ruin  which  he  is  working ;  that  the 
hand-writing  of  judgment  and  woe  on  his  countenance, 
form,  and  whole  condition,  should  declare  what  a  fearful 
thing  it  is  for  a  man,  God's  rational  offspring,  to  re- 
nounce his  reason  and  become  a  brute.  It  is  common 
for  those  who  argue  against  intemperance,  to  describe 
the  bloated  countenance  of  the  drunkard,  now  flushed 
and  now  deadly  pale.     They  describe  his   trembling, 
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|Mlsied  limbf.  They  describe  his  waning  prosperity^ 
bis  poverty,  bis  despair.  They  describe  his  desolate, 
cheerless  home,  bis  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  board,  his 
heart-broken  wife,  the  squaUdness  of  his  children  ;  and 
we  groan  in  spirit  over  the  sad  recital.  But  it  is  right, 
dtat  all  this  should  be.  It  is  right,  that  he,  who,  fore- 
warned,  puts  out  the  lights  of  understanding  and  con- 
science within  him,  who  abandons  his  rank  among 
God's  rational  creatures,  and  takes  his  place  among 
brutes,  should  stand  a  naonument  of  wrath  among  his 
fellows,  should  be  a  teacher  wherever  he  is  seen,  a 
teacher,  m  every  look  and  motion,  of  the  awful  guilt  of 
destroying,  reason.  Were  we  so  constituted,  that  reason 
could  be  extinguished,  and  the  countenance  retain  its 
freahness,  the  form  its  graice,  the.  body  its  vigor,  the 
outward  condition  its  prosperiQr,  and  no  striking  change 
be  seen  in  one's  home,  so  far  from  being  gainers,  we 
should  lose  some  testimonies  of  Grod's  parental  care. 
His  care  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  justice,  are  mani- 
fested in  the  fearful  mark  he  has  set  on  the  drunkard,  in 
the  blight  which  (alls  on  aU  the  drunkard's  joys.  These 
outward  evils,  dreadful  as  they  seem,  are  but  faint  types 
of  the  ruin  within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's  re- 
spect to  his  own  image  in  the  seul,  his  parental  warnings 
against  the  crime  of  quenching  the  mtellectual  and 
moral  life. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  conse* 
quences  or  punishnients.  of  crime,  and  to  overlook  the 
crime  itself.  This  is  not  turning  punislmient  to  its  high- 
est use.  Punishment  is  an  outwaid  sign  of  inward  evil. 
It  is  meant  to  reveal  something  more  terrible  than  itself. 
The  greatness  of  punishipent  is  a  mode  of  embodying, 
making  visiUe,  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  to  which  it 
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IS  attached.  The  miseries  of  rntemperance,  its  loath* 
someness,  ghastliness,  and  pains,  are  not  seen  aright, 
if  thej  do  not  represent  to  us  the  more  fearful  desola« 
tion  wrought  hy  this  sin  in  the  souL 

Among  the  evils  of  intemperance,  much  importance 
is  given  to  the  poverty  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  But 
this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet  light  in  comparison  with 
the  essential  evil  of  intemperance,  which  I  am  so  anx- 
ious to  place  distinctly  before  you.  What  matters  it 
that  a  man  be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the 
spirit,  energy,  reason,  and  virtues  of  a  ^^an  .?  What 
matters  it  that  a  man  must,  for  a  few  years,  live  on 
bread  and  water  ?  How  many  of  the  richest  are  reduc- 
ed by  disease  to  a  worse  condition  than  this  ?  Honest, 
virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty  is  a  comparatively  light 
evil.  The  ancient  philosopher  chose  it  as  the  condi- 
tion of  virtue.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  Christian. 
The  poverty  of  the  intemperate  man  owes  its  great 
misery  to  its  cause.  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar, 
by  having  made  himself  a  brute,  is  miserable  indeed. 
He  who  has  no  solace,  who  has  only  agonizing  recol- 
lections and  harrowing  remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his  cold 
hearth,  his  scanty  table,  his  ragged  children,  has  indeed 
to  bear  a  crushing  weight  of  woe.  That  he  suffers,  is 
a  light  thing.  That  he  has  brought  on  himself  this  suf- 
fering by  the  voluntary  extinction  of  bis  reason,  this  is 
the  terrible  thought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

We  are  told,  that  we  must  keep  this  or  that  man  from 
drunkenness,  to  save  him  from  **  coming  on  the  town,'* 
from  being  a  burden  to  the  city.  The  motive  is  not  to 
be  overlooked ;  but  I  cannot  keep  my  thoughts  fixed 
for  a  moment  on  the  few  hundred  or  thousand  doDars, 
which  the  intemperate  cost.  When  T  go  to  the  poor- 
26* 
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house,  and  soe  the  degradation,  the  spiritual  weakness, 
the  abjectoesSy  the  half-idiot  imbecility  written  on  the 
dnukard's  countenance,  I  see  a  riiin  which  makes  the 
cost  of  his  support  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  scale.  I  am 
nf)t  sorry  that  society  is  taxed  for  the  drunkard.  I 
would  it  were  taxed  more.  I  would  the  burden  of  sus- 
taining him  were  so  heavy,  that  we  should  be  compelled 
to  wake  up,  and  ask  how  he  may  be  saved  from  ruin. 
It  is  intended,  wisely  intended  by  God,  that  sin  shall 
spread  its  miseries  beyond  itself,  tlwt  no  human  being 
shall  sufier  alone,  that  the  man  who  falls  shall  draw 
others  with  him,  if  not  into  his  guilt,  at  least  into  a  por- 
tion of  bis  wt)e.  If  one  member  of  the  social  body 
sufier,  others  must  suffer  too ;  and  this  is  well.  This 
is  one  of  the  dependencies,  by  which  we  become  inter- 
ested in  one  another^s  moral  safety,  and  are  summoned 
to  labor  for  tlie  rescue  of  the  fallen. 

Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred  for  its  own 
sake,  much  more  than  for  its  outward  consequences. 
These  consequences  owe  their  chief  bitterness  to  their 
criminal  source.  We  speak  of  tlie  miseries  which  the 
drunkard  carries  into  his  family.  But  take  away  his 
own  brutality,  and  how  lightened  would  be  these  mis- 
eries. We  talk  of  his  wife  and  children  in  rags.  Let 
the  rags  continue  ;  but  suppose  them  to  be  the  effects 
of  an  imiocent  cause.  Suppose  tlie  drunkard  to  have 
been  a  virtuous  husband,  and  an  affectionate  father,  and 
llwt  sickness,  not  vice,  has  brought  his  family  thus  low. 
Suppose  his  wife  and  children  bound  to  him  by  a  strong 
love,  which  a  life  of  labor  for  their  support,  and  of  un- 
wearied kindness  has  awakened  ;  suppose  them  to  know 
that  his  toils  for  their  welfare  had  broken  down  his 
frame  ;  suppose  him  able  to  say,  ''  We  are  poor  in  tbi^ 


world^s  goodfl)  hvd  rich  la  affection  and  ^religious  trust. 
I  am  going  frooi  you ;  hut  I  leave  you  to  the.  Father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow's  God."  Suppose 
this,  and  how  changed  these  rags  !  How  changed  the 
cold,  naked  room  !  The  heart's  warmth  can  do  much 
to  withstand  the  winter's  cold ;  and  there  is  hope,  there 
is  honor  in  this  Tirtuous  indigence*  What  breaks  the 
heart  of  the  drunkard's  wife  ?  It  is  not  that  he  is  poor, 
but  that  he  is  a  drunkard.  Instead  of  that  bbated  face, 
now  distorted  with  passion,  now  vobbed  iof  every.  g)eam 
of  intelligence,  if  the  ^fe  could  look  on  sua  affectionate 
countenance,  which  had  for  years  beem  tl)e  interpreter 
of  a  well  principled  mind  and  faithful  b^art,  what  an 
overwhelming  load  would  be  lifted  from  her.  It  is  a 
husband,  whose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  infirmities  are 
the  witnesses  of  liis  guilt,  who  has  bliglited  all  her  hopes, 
who  has  proved  false  to  the  vow  which  made  her  his ; 
it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes  home  a  hell,  not  one 
whom  toil  and  disease  and  providence  have  cast  on  the 
care  of  wife  and  children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of  vice,  too 
little  at  the  vice  itself.  It  is  vice,  which  is  the  chirf 
weight  of  what  we  call  its  consequence,  vice  which  is 
the  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  human  woe. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  remarks  oix  the 
extent  of  temptatbns  to  this  vice.  Ap4  on  this  point, 
\  shall  not  avail  myself  of  the  statisjtics  of  intemper- 
ance. I  shall  not  attempt  to  number  its  victims.  I 
wish  to  awaken  universal  vigilance,  by  showing  th^t  the 
temptations  to  this  excess  are  spread  th]?ougb  all  classes 
of  society.  We  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  the  laborious^, 
unedueated,  unimproved,  were  alone  in  dmfp^'i  ^^  0^ 
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if  we  ourselyes  bad  no  interest  m  this  cause,  except  as 
others  are  concerned.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  mokitudes  io 
all  classes  are  in  danger.  In  truth,  when  we  recall  the 
sad  histories  of  not  a  few  in  ereiy  circle,  who  once 
stood  among  the  firmest  and  then  yielded  to  temptation, 
we  are  taught,  that  none  of  as  should  dismiss  fear,  that 
we  too  may  be  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  The 
young  are  exposed  to  intemperance,  for  youth  wants 
forethought,  loves  excitement,  is  apt  to  place  happiness 
in  gayety,  is  prone  to  convivial  pleasure,  and  too  often 
finds  or  makes  this  the  path  to  hell ;  nor  are  the  old 
secure,  for  age  unnerves  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
and  silendy  steals  away  the  power  of  self-control.  The 
kile  are  in  scarcely  less  peril  than  the  over-worked 
laborer ;  for  uneasy  cravings  spring  up  in  the  vacant 
mind,  and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating  draughts  is 
greedily  sought  as  an  escape  from  the  intolerable  weari- 
ness of  having  nothing  to  do.  Men  of  a  coarse,  un- 
refined character  fall  easily  into  intemperance,  becatise 
they  see  little  m  its  brutality  to  disgust  them.  It  is  a 
sadder  thought,  that  men  of  genius  and  sensibility  are 
hardly  less  exposed.  Strong  action  of  the  mind  is 
even  more  exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the  hands.  It 
uses  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  finer  spirits,  and  leaves 
either  a  sinking  of  the  system  which  craves  for  tonics, 
or  a  restlessness  which  seeks  relief  in  deceitful  seda- 
tives* Besides,  it  is  natural  for  minds  of  great  energy, 
to  hunger  for  strong  excitement;  and  this,  when  not 
found  in  innocent  occupation  and  amusement,  is  too 
often  sought  in  criminal  indulgence.  These  remarks 
apply  peculiarly  to  men  whose  genius  is  poetical,  imagi- 
native, allied  with,  and  quickened  by,  peculiar  sensibili* 
ty.     Such  men,  living  in  worlds  of  their  own  creation, 
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kiadling  themselves  with  ideal  beau^  and  joy,  and  too 
often  losing  thenaselves  in  reveries,  m  ivliich  imagina- 
tion ministers  to  appetite,  and  the  sensual  triuinpbs  over 
the  spiritual  nature,  are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  losing 
the  balance  of  the  mind,  of  losing  calm  tbougbt,  clear 
judgment,  and  moral  strength  of  will^  become  children 
of  impulse,  learn  to  despise  simple  and  common  pleas* 
ures,  and  are  hurried  to  ruin  by  a  feverish  thirst  of  high- 
wrought,  delirious  gratification.  In  such  men,  these 
mental  causes  of  excess  are  dten  aggravated  by  pecu- 
liar ixritabkness  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence  the 
records  of  Cteraliu-e  are  so  sad.  Henee  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  iateUeotual  w^rld  have  so  often  undergone 
disastrous  eclipse  ;  and  the  inspired  voice  of  genius,  so 
thrilling,  so  exalting,  has  died  away  in  the  brutal  or  idiot 
cries  of  inlemperanoe.  I  have  now  been  speaking  of 
the  highest  order  of  inleQectual  men;  but  it  may  be 
said  of  men  of  edueation  in  general,  that  they  must  not 
feel  themselves  beyond  peril*  It  is  saidi  that  as  large 
a  prq>ortion  ofintempemte  men  can  be  found  among 
those,  who  have  gone  through  our  collegee,  as  amoi^ 
an  equal  nomber  of  men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life, 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  cultnre.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred,  that  the  cultivation  of  the;  intel<- 
lect  afibrds  no  moral  aids.  The  truth  is,  that  its  gpod 
tendencies  are  thwarted.  Educated  men  fall  victims  to 
temptation  as  often  as  other  men,  not  because  education 
is  moperative,  but  because  our  public  seminaries  give 
a  partial  training,  being  directed  almost  wholly  to  the 
developiament  of  the  intellect,  and  very  little  to  moral 
cukure,  and  still  less  to  the  invigoraiion  of  the  physical 
system.  Another  cause  of  the  evil  is  probably  thi^, 
that  young  men,  liberally  educated^  enter  on  professions 
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which  give  at  first  little  or  no  occupation,  winch  expose 
them,  perhaps  for  years,  to  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
the  most  perilous  in  an  age  of  inexperience  and  pas« 
sion.  Accordingly,  the  ranks  of  intemperance  are  re* 
cruited  from  that  class  which  forms  the  chief  hope  of 
society.  And  I  would  I  could  stop  here.  But  there 
is  another  prey  on  which  intemperance  seizes,  still  more 
to  be  deplored,  and  that  is  Woman.  I  know  no  sight 
on  earth  more  sad,  than  woman's  countenance,  which 
once  knew  no  suffusion  but  the  glow  of  exquisite  feel- 
ing, or  the  blush  of  hallowed  modes^,  crimsoned,  de- 
formed by  intemperance.  Even  woman  is  not  safe. 
The  delicacy  of  her  physical  organization  exposes  b&c 
to  inequalities  of  feeling,  which  tempt  to  the  seductive 
relief  given  by  cordials.  Man  with  hb  inm  nerves  lit* 
tie  knows  what  the  sensitive  frame  of  woman  suffers, 
how  many  desponding  imaginations  throi^  on  her  in 
her  solitudes,  how  often  she  is  exhausted  by  unremit- 
ting cares,  and  how  much  the  power  of  self-ccmtrol  is 
impaired  by  repeated  derangements  of  her  frail  system. 
The  truth  should  be  told.  In  all  our  families,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  condition,  there  are  endangered  individ- 
uals, and  fear  and  watchfiilness  in  regard  to  btemper- 
ance  belong  to  all. 

Do  ^ot  say,  that  I  exaggerate  your  exposure  to  in-  I 

temperance.     Let  no  man  say,  when  he  thinks  of  the  ' 

drunkard,  broken  in  health  and  spoiled  of  mtellect,  '^  I 
can  never  so  fall.''     He  thought  as  litde  of  falling  in  his  I 

earlier  years.  The  promise  of  his  youth  was  as  bright 
as  yours ;  and  even  after  he  began  his  downward  course, 
he  was  as  unsuspicious  as  the  firmest  around  him,  and 
would  have  repelled  as  indignantly  the  acfanonition  to 
beware  of  intemperance.     The  danger  of  this  vice  lies 
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in  its  almost  imperceptible  approach.  Few  who  perish 
by  it  know  its  first  accesses.  Youth  does  not  see  or 
suspect  drunkenness  in  the  sparkling  beverage,  which 
quickens  all  its  susceptibilities  of  joy.  The  invalid 
does  not  see  it  in  the  cordial,  which  his  physician  jve- 
scribes,  and  which  gives  new  tone  to  his  debilitated 
organs.  The  man  of  thou^t  and  genius  detects  no 
palsying  poison  in  the  draught,  which  seems  a  spring 
of  inspiration  to  mteOect  and  imagination.  The  lover 
of  social  pleasure  little  dreams,  that  the  glass,  which 
animates  conversation,  will  ever  be  drunk  m  solitude, 
and  will  sink  him  too  low  for  the  intercourse  in  which 
he  now  delights.  Intemperance  comes  with  noiseless 
step,  and  binds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too  light  to 
be  fek.  This  truth  of  mournful  experience  should  be 
treasured  up  by  us  all,  and  should  mfluence  the  habits 
and  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social  life  in  every 
class  of  the  community. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations  of  this  vice. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  whilst  its  ravages  may  be 
traced  through  all  conditions,  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  poorer  and  laboring  portions  of  society. 
Here  its  crimes  and  woes  swell  to  an  amount  which 
startles  and  appalls  us.  Here  the  evil  is  to  be  chiefly 
withstood.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  my  followbg  remarks, 
confine  myself  vecy  much  to  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  intemperance  in  this  class  of  the  commun^. 

HI.  Among  the  causes  of  intemperance  in  the  class 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  which  every  man  does 
something  to  confii-m,  and  which  brings  to  most  of  us 
many  privileges.    X)n  these  I  shall  now  insist,  because 
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th^  shuw  our  obligation  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove 
the  evil.  It  is  just,  tkat  they  who  receive  good,  should 
aid  those  who  receive  harm .  frotm  our  present  social 
organization.  Undoubtedly,'  th^  primary  cause  of  in- 
temperance is  in  the .  intemperaie  themselves,  in  their 
moral  weakness  and  irresolution,  in  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  themselves  to  teimptatlon.  Still,  society,  by 
increasing  temptation  and  diminishing  men's  power  to 
resist,  becomes  responsible  for  all  wide-spread  vices, 
and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its  energy  for  their  sup- 
pression. This  leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the  causes 
of  intemperance,  which  have  their  foynda^ion  in  our 
social  state. 

One  cause  of  the  commonness  of  intemperance  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  is  the  heavy  burden  of  care 
and  toil  which  is  laid  on  a  large  multitude  of  men. 
Muldtudes,  to  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  are  often  compelled  to  undergo  a  degree  of 
labor  exhaustii^  to  the  spirits  and  injurious  to  heahh. 
Of  consequence,  relief  b  sought  in  stimulants*  We  do 
not  find  that  civilization  lightens  men's  toils ;  as  yet  it 
has  increased  them  ;  and  in  this  effect,  I  see  the  sign 
of  a  deep  drfect  in  what  we  caU  the  progress  of  society. 
It  cannot  be  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  the  whole 
of  life  , should. be: spoit  in  drudgery  for  the  supply  of 
adimai  wants.  That  civilization  is  very  imperfect,  in 
which  the  mass  of  men  can  redeem  no  time  from  bodily 
labor,  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  culture.  It 
is  melancholy  to  witness  the  degradation  of  multitudes 
to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden.  Exhausting  toils 
unfit  the  mind  to.  withstand  temptatioa.  The  man, 
.spent  with  labor,  and  cut  odf  by  his  condition  from 
higher  pleasures,  is  impelled  to  seffki  a  desoekful  sdace 
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in  sensual  excess.  How  the  condition  of  society  shall 
be  so  changed  as  to  prevent  excessive  pressure  on  any 
class,  is  undoubtedly  a  hard  question.  One  thing  seems 
plain,  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  our  present  institu* 
tions  and  habits  to  bring  relief.  On  the  contrary,  rich 
and  poor  seem  to  be  more  and  more  oppressed  with  in«« 
cessant  toil,  exhausting  forethought,  anxious  struggles, 
feverish  competitions.  Some  look  to  legislation  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  laboring  class.  But  equal 
laws  and  civil  liberty  have  no  power  to  remove  the 
shocking  contrast  of  condition  which  all  civilized  com- 
munities present.  Inward,  spiritual  improvement,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  sure  remedy  for  social  evils.  What 
we  need  is  a  new  diffusion  of  Christian,  fraternal  love, 
to  stir  up  the  powerful  and  prosperous  to  succour  libe- 
rally and  encourage  the  unfortunate  or  weak,  and  a  new 
diffusion  of  intellectual  and  moral  force,  to  make  the 
multitude  efficient  for  their  own  support,  to  form  diein 
to  self-control,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  independence, 
which  will  scorn  to  ask  or  receive  unnecessary  relief. 

Another  cause,  intimately  connected  with  the  last,  is 
the  intellectual  depression  and  the  ignorance  to  which 
many  are  subjected.  They  who  toil  from  morning  to 
night,  without  seasons  of  thought  and  mental  improve- 
ment, are  of  course  exceedingly  narrowed  in  their  fac- 
ulties, views,  and  soiwces  of  gratificadon.  The  pres- 
ent moment,  and  the  body,  engross  their  thoughts.  The 
pleasures  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  of  taste,  of  read- 
ing, of  cultivated  society,  are  almost  entirely  denied 
them.  What  pleasures  but  those  of  the  senses  remain  f 
Unused  to  reflection  and  forethought,  bow  dim  must 
be  their  perceptions  of  religion  and  duty,  and  how  little 
fitted  are  they  to  cope  with  temptation !     Undoubtedly 
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iu  this  country,  tliis  cause  of  intemperance  is  less  opera* 
live  than  in  otiiers.  There  is  less  brutal  ignorance 
here  than  elsewhere ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fa- 
cilities  of  excess  are  incomparably  greater,  so  that  for 
the  uneducated,  the  temptation  to  vice  may  be  stronger 
In  this  than  in  less  enlightened  lands.  Our  outward 
prosperity,  unaccompanied  with  proportionate  moral  and 
mental  improvement,  becomes  a  mighty  impulse  to  in- 
temperance, and  this  impulse  the  prosperous  are  bound 
to  withstand. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  intemperance  among 
the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  and  that  is  the  general 
sensuality  and  earthliness  of  the  community.  There  is 
indeed  much  virtue,  much  spirituality,  in  the  prosperous 
classes,  but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is  a  vastly 
greater  amount  in  these  classes  of  worldiness,  of  de- 
votion to  the  senses,  and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relied 
The  majority  live  unduly  for  the  body.  Where  there  is 
little  intemperance  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  there  is  yet  a  great  amount  of  excess.  Thou* 
sands,  who  are  never  drunk,  place  their  chief  happiness 
in  pleasures  of  the  table.  How  much  of  the  intellec  t 
of  this  community  is  pnakied,  how  much  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  blotted  out,  how  much  of  tlie 
spirit  buried,  through  unwise  indulgence  !  What  is  the 
great  lesson,  which  the  more  prosperous  classes  teach  to 
the  poorer?  Not  self-denial,  not  spirituality,  not  the 
great  Christian  truth,  that  human  happiness  lies  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  in  inward  force 
and  life.  The  poorer  are  taught  by  the  richer,  that  dife 
greatest  good  is  ease,  indulgence.  The  voice  which 
descends  from  the  prosperous,  contradicts  the  lessons 
of  Christ  and  of  sound  philosophy.     It  ia  ^  sensuality, 
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the  earthlisess  of  those  who  give  the  tone  to  public  sen* 
timent,  which  is  chargeable  with  a  vast  amount  of  the 
intemperance  of  the  poor.  How  is  die  poor  man  to 
resist  intemperance  ?  Only  by  a  moral  force,  an  en* 
ergy  of  will,  a  principle  of  self-denial  in  his  soul.  And 
where  is  this  taught  him  ?  Does  a  higher  morality  come 
to  him  from  those  whose  condition  makes  them  his  supe- 
riors ?  The  great  inquiry  which  he  hears  among  the 
better  educated  is,  What  shall  we  eat  and  drink,  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  Unceasing  struggles 
for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good,  constitute  the  chief 
acdvity  which  he  sees  around  him.  To  suppose  that 
the  poorer  classes  should  receive  lessons  of  luxury  and 
self-indulgence  from  the  more  prosperous,  and  should 
yet  resist  the  most  urgent  temptations  to  excess,  is  to 
expect  from  them  a  moral  force,  in  which  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  sadly  wanting.  In  their  hard  conflicts,  hqyr 
little  of  life*giving  truth,  of  elevaUng  thought,  of  heav* 
enly  aspiration,  do  they  receive  from  those  above  them 
in  worldly  condition  ! 

Another  cause  of  intemperance,  is  the  want  of  self- 
respect  which  the  present  state  of  society  induces  among 
the  poor  and  laborious.  Just  as  far  as  wealth  is  the 
object  of  worship,  the  measure  of  men's  importance,  the 
badge  of  distinction,  so  far  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
self-contempt  and  self-abandonment  among  those  whose 
lot  gives  them  no  chance  of  its  acquisition.  Such  nat- 
urally feel  as  if  the  great  good  of  life  were  denied  them. 
They  see  themselves  neglected.  Their  condition  cuts 
them  off  from  communication  with  the  improved.  They 
tliink  they  have  little  stake  in  the  general  weal.  They 
do  not  feel  as  if  they  had  a  character  to  lose.  Nothing 
reminds  them  of  the  greatness  of  their  nature.     Nothing' 
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leaches  tbem,  that  in  their  obscure  lot  they  may  secure 
the  highest  good  on  earth.  Catching  from  the  general 
tone  of  society  the  ruinous  notion,  that  wealth  is  honor 
as  well  as  happiness,  they  see  in  their  narrow  lot  noth- 
ing to  inspire  self-respect.  In  this  delnsion,  they  are 
not  more  degraded  than  the  prosperous  ;  they  but  echo 
the  voice  of  society ;  but  to  them  the  delusion  brings  a 
deeper,  immediate  ruin.  By  sinking  them  in  their  own 
eyes,  it  robs  them  of  a  powerful  protection  against  low 
vices.  It  prepares  them  for  coarse  manners,  for  gross 
pleasures,  for  descent  to  brutal  degradation.  Of  all 
classes  of  society,  the  poor  should  be  treated  with  pe- 
culiar deference,  as  the  means  of  counteracting  their 
chief  peril ;  I  mean,  the  loss  of  self-respect.  But  to 
all  their  other  evil  is  added  peculiar  neglect  Can  we 
then  wonder  that  Uiey  fall  ? 

.  I  might  name  other  causes  in  our  social  constitution 
favoring  intemperance ;  but  I  must  pass  tbem,  and  will 
suggest  one  characteristic  of  our  times,  which  increases 
all  the  tendencies  to  this  vice.  Our  times  are  distin^ 
guished  by  what  is  called  a  love  of  escitement ;  m  other 
words,  by  a  love  of  strong  stimulantSf  To  be  stimulat* 
ed,  excited,  is  the  universal  want.  The  calmness,  so- 
briety, plodding  indust^  of  our  fathers,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  feverish  restlessness.  The  books  that  are 
read  are  not  the  great,  standard,  immortal  works  of 
genius,  which  require  calm  thought,  and  inspire  deep 
feeling  ;  but  ephemeral  works,  which  are  run  through 
with  a  railroad  rapidity,  and  which  give  a  pleasure  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  exhilarating  draughts.  Busi* 
ness  is  become  a  race,  and  is  hurried  on  by  the  ex- 
citement of  great  risks,  and  the  hope  of  great  profits^ 
Even  religion  partakes  the  general  restlessness.    In  some 
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places,  extravagant  measures,  which  storm  the  nervous 
system,  and  drive  the  more  sensitive  to  tlie  borders  of 
insanity,  are  resorted  to  for  its  promotion.  Everywhere 
people  go  to  church  to  be  excited  rather  tlian  improved. 
This  thirst  for  stimulants  cannot  be  shut  up  in  certain 
spheres.  It  spreads  through  and  characterizes  the  com* 
munity.  It  pervades  those  classes,  who,  unhappily,  can 
afford  themselves  but  one  strong  stimulus,  intoxicating 
liquor ;  and  among  these,  the  spirit  of  the  age  breaks 
out  in  intemperance. 

IV.  I  have  now  set  before  you  some  of  the  causes 
of  intemperance  in  our  present  social  state  ;  and  this 
I  have  done  that  you  may  fee]  that  society,  in  all  its 
ranks,  especially  in  the  highest,  is  bound  in  justice  to 
resist  the  evil ;  and  not  only  justice,  but  benevolence 
pleads  with  us  to  spare  no  efforts  for  its  prevention  or 
cure.  The  thought  that  in  the  bosom  of  our  society, 
are  multitudes  standing  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  mul* 
titudes  who  are  strongly  tempted  to  debase  and  destroy 
their  rational  nature,  to  sink  into  brutal  excess,  to  seal 
their  ruin  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  ought 
to  weigh  on  us  as  a  burden,  ought  to  inspire  deeper 
concern  than  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  ought  to  rouse 
every  man  who  has  escaped  this  degradation,  to  do  what 
he  may  to  rescue  the  fallen,  and  still  more,  to  save  the 
failing. 

The  question  now  comes,  how  shall  we  arrest,  how 
suppress,  this  great  evil  ?  Such  is  our  last  inquiry,  and 
to  this  I  answer,  there  are  two  modes  of  action.  To 
rescue  men,  we  must  act  on  them  inwardly  or  outward- 
ly. We  must  either  give  them  strength  within  to  with- 
stand the  temptations  to  intemperance,  or  we  must  re- 
27* 
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move  these  temptations  without.  We  must  increase  the 
power  of  resistance,  or  diminish  the  pressure  which  is 
to  be  resisted.  Both  modes  of  influence  are  useful,  but 
the  first  incalculably  the  most  important.  No  man  is 
safe  against  this  foe,  but  he  who  is  armed  with  moral 
force,  with  strength  in  his  own  soul,  with  the  might  of 
principle,  and  a  virtuous  will.  The  great  means,  tlien, 
of  repressing  intemperance  in  those  portions  of  society 
which  are  most  exposed  to  it,  is  to  communicate  to 
them,  or  awaken  in  them,  moral  strength,  the  power  of 
self-denial,  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous  action  of  con- 
science and  religious  principle.  In  other  words,  to  save 
the  laboring  and  poor  from  intemperance,  we  must  set 
in  action  amongst  them,  the  means  of  intellectual,  mor- 
al, aqd  religious  improvement.  We  must  strive  to  ele- 
vate them  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  to  unfold  their 
highest  nature.  It  is  idle  to  think,  tliat,  whilst  these 
classes  remain  the  same  in  other  respects,  they  can  be 
cured  of  intemperance.  Intemperance  does  not  stand 
alone  in  their  condition  and  character.  It  is  a  part  or 
sign  of  general  degradation.  It  can  only  be  effectuaily 
removed  by  exalting  their  whole  character  and  condi- 
tion. To  heal  a  diseased  limb  or  organ,  you  must  re- 
lieve and  stiengthen  the  whole  body.  So  it  is  with  the 
mind.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  remove  those  vices 
from  the  poor,  which  are  annoying  to  ourselves,  and 
leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as  corrupt  as  before. 
Nothing  but  a  general  improvement  of  their  nature,  can 
fortify  them  against  the  crimes  which  make  them  scourges 
alike  to  themselves  and  to  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force'  of  principle,  be 
communicated  to  the  less  prosperous  classes  of  society  ? 
[  answer  first,  the  surest  meaus  is,  to  increase  it  among 


tbe  more  fiivored.  All  classes  of  a  community  have 
connexions,  sympathies.  Let  selfishness  and  sensuality 
reign  among  the  prosperous  and  educated,  and  the  poor 
and  uneducated  will  reflect  these  vices  in  grosser  forms. 
That  man  is  the  best  friend  to  temperance  among  h!«rh 
and  low,  whose  character  and  life  express  cleaily  and 
strongly  moral  energy,  self-denial,  superiority  to  tlic 
body,  superiority  to  wealth,  elevation  of  sentiment  and 
principle.  The  greatest  benefactor  to  society  is  not  he 
who  serves  it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  general  char- 
acter is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher  life  and  8])irit 
than  pervades  tbe  mass.  Such  men  are  the  salt  of  tlie 
earth.  The  might  of  individual  virtue  surpasses  all 
other  powOTs.  Tbe  multiplication  of  individuals  of  true 
force  and  dignity  of  mind,  would  be  the  surest  of  all 
omens  of  the  suppression  of  intemperance  in  every 
condition  of  society. 

Another  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a  more  fraternal 
intercourse  than  now  exists  between  the  more  and  less 
improved  portions  of  the  community.  Our  present 
social  barriers  and  distinctions,  in  so  far  as  they  restrict 
sympathy,  and  substitute  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  bigotry 
of  rank,  for  tbe  spirit  of  humanity,  for  reverence  of  our 
common  natuice,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  Christian  law.  Those  classes  of  society 
which  have  h'ght,  strength,  and  virtue,  are  bound  to  com- 
municate these  to  such  as  want  them.  The  weak, 
ignorant,  falling  and  fallen,  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from 
tbeir  more  favored  brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act 
continually  and  exclusively  on  one  another,  and  tlius  to 
propagate  their  crimes  and  woes  without  end.  The 
good  should  form  a  holy  conspiracy  against  evil,  should 
assail  it  by  separate  and  joint  exertion,  should  approach 
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it,  study  it,  weep  and  pray  over  it,  and  tlirow  all  thek 
souls  into  efforts  for  its  removal.  My  frieods,  you 
whom  God  has  prospered,  whom  he  has  enlightened,  in 
whose  hearts  he  has  awakened  a  reverence  for  hunself, 
what  are  you  doing  for  the  fallen,  the  falling,  the  misera* 
ble  of  your  race  ?  When  an  improved  Christian  thinks 
of  tlie  mass  of  un pitied,  unfriended  guilt  in  this  city,  must 
he  not  be  shocked  at  the  hardness  of  all  our  hearts  i 
Are  we  not  all  of  one  blood,  one  nature,  one  heavenly 
descent ;  and  are  outward  distinctions,  which  to-morrow 
are  to  be  buried  for  ever  in  the  tomb,  to  divide  us  from 
one  another,  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  brotherly 
sympathy  and  aid  ?  In  a  Christian  community,  not  one 
human  being  should  be  left  to  fall,  without  counsel,  re- 
monstrance, sympathy,  encouragement,  from  others  more 
enlightened  and  virtuous  than  himself.  Say  not  this 
cannot  be  done.  I  know  it  cannot  be  done  without 
great  changes  in  our  habits,  views,  feelings  ;  but  these 
changes  must  be  made.  A  new  bond  must  unite  the 
scattered  portions  of  men.  A  new  sense  of  responsi- 
bility must  stir  up  the  enlightened,  the  prosperous,  the 
virtuous.  Christianity  demands  this.  The  progress  of 
society  demands  it.  I  see  blessed  omens  of  this,  and 
they  are  among  the  brightest  features  of  our  times. 

Again,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  more  exposed 
classes  of  society,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  Higher 
Education  should  be  afforded  them.  We  boast  of  the 
means  of  education  afforded  to  the  poorest  here.  It 
may  bo  said  with  truth,  in  regard  to  both  rich  and  poor, 
tliat  these  means  are  very  deficient.  As  to  moral  edu- 
cation, hardly  any  provisions  are  made  for  it  in  our 
public  schools.  To  educate  is  something  more  than  to 
teach  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  needed 
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to  get  a  subsistence.  It  is  to  exetcise  and  call  out  the 
higher  faculties  and  affections  of  a  human  being.  Edu- 
cation is  not  the  authoritative,  compulsory,  mechanical 
training  of  passive  pupils,  but  the  influence  of  gifted  and 
quickening  minds  on  the  spirits  *of  the  young.  Such 
education  is,  as  yet,  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  cannot  be 
too  fervently  desired.  Of  what  use,  let  me  ask,  is  the 
wealth  of  this  community,  but  to  train  up  a  better  gener- 
ation than  ourselves  ?  Of  what  use,  I  ask,  is  freedom, 
except  to  call  forth  the  best  powers  of  all  classes  and 
of  every  individual  ?  What,  but  human  improvement, 
is  the  great  end  of  society  ?  Why  ouglit  we  to  sustain 
so  anxiously  republican  institutions,  if  they  do  not  tend 
to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men,  and  to  spread  nobleness 
through  all  conditions  of  social  life  ?  It  is  a  melancholy 
and  prevalent  error  among  us,  that  persons  in  the  labor- 
ing  classes  are  denied  by  their  conditions  any  considera-* 
ble  intellectual  improvement.  They  must  live,  it  is 
thought,; to  work,  not  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  a  human 
being,  which  is  to  unfold  his  divinest  powers  and  affec- 
tions. But  it  is  not  so.  The  poorest  child  might,  and 
ought  to  have  liberal  means  of  self-improvement;  and 
were  there  a  true  reverence  among  us  for  human  nature 
and  for  Christianity,  he  would  find  them.  In  a  letter, 
recently  received  from  a  most  intelligent  traveller  in 
Germany,  I  am  informed,  that  in  certain  parts  of  that 
country,  there  is  found,  in  the  most  depressed  classes,  a 
degree  of  intellectual  culture,  not  generally  supposed  to 
consist  with  their  lot ;  that  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  produces  much  happiness  in  a  portion  of 
society,  which  among  us  is  thought  to  be  disqualified  for 
this  innocent  and  elevated  pleasure  ;  that  the  teaching  in 
Simday  schools  is  m  some  places  more  various  than 
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here,  and  that  a  collection  of  books,  and  a  degree  of 
scienti6c  knowledge  may  be  met  In  cottages  far  inferior 
to  the  dwelDngs  of  our  husbandmen.  "  In  short,"  ray 
friend  adds,  ^^  I  have  seen  abundant  proof,  that  intel- 
lectual culture,  as  found  here,  spreads  its  light  and  com- 
fort through  a  class,  that  hardly  exists  at  all  with  us,  or, 
where  it  does  exist,  is  generally  supposed  to  labor  under 
a  degree  of  physical  wretchedness  inconsistent  with  such 
cukure."  Information  of  this  kind  should  breathe  new 
hope  into  philanthropic  labors  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  every  class  in  society.  How  much  may 
be  done  in  this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigor  of 
thought,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  fine  arts,  and,  above  all,  the  influences  of 
religion,  through  our  whole  community !  Were  the 
prosperous  and  educated  to  learn,  that,  after  providing 
for  their  families,  they  cannot  better  employ  their  pos- 
sessions and  influence,  than  in  forwarding  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  society,  how  soon  would 'this  city 
be  regenerated  !  How  many  generous  spirits  might  be 
enlisted  here  by  a  wise  bounty  in  the  work  of  training 
their  fellow-creatures  !  Wealth  cannot  be  better  used, 
than  in  rescuing  men  of  vigorous  and  disinterested  minds 
from  worldly  toils  and  cares,  in  giving  them  time  and 
opportunity  for  generous  self-culture,  and  in  enabling 
them  to  devote  their  whole  strength  and  being  to  a  like 
culture  of  their  race.  The  surest  mark  of  a  true  civili- 
zation is,  that  the  arts  which  minister  to  sensuality  de* 
crease,  and  spiritual  employments  are  multiplied,  or  that 
more  and  more  of  the  highest  ability  in  the  stale  is 
withdrawn  from  labors  for  the  animal  life,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  calling  forth  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  the    conscience,   the  pure  -aflections,   the 
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moral  energy  of  the  community  at  large>  and  especially 
of  the  young.  What  is  now  wasted  among  us  in  private 
show  and  luxury,  if  conscientiously  and  wisely  devoted 
to  the  furnishing  of  means  of  generous  culture  to  all 
classes  among  us,  would  render  this  city  the  wonder  and 
joy  of  the  whole  earth.  What  is  thus  wasted  might 
supply  not  only  the  means  of  education  in  the  sciences, 
but  in  the  refined  arts.  Music  might  here  be  spread  as 
freely  as  in  Germany,  and  be  made  a  tightener  of  toil,  a 
cheerer  of  society,  a  relief  of  loneliness,  a  solace  in  the 
poorest  dwellings.  Still  more,  what  we  now  waste 
would  furnish  this  city,  in  a  course  of  years,  with  the 
chief  attractions  of  Paris,  with  another  Louvre,  and 
with  a  Garden  of  Plants,  where  the  gifted  of  all  classes 
might  have  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  love  of  nature 
and  art.  Happily,  the  cause  of  a  higher  education  be- 
gins to  find  friends  here.  Thanks  to  that  enlightened 
and  noble-minded  son  of  Boston,  whose  ashes  now 
slumber  on  a  foreign  shore,  but  who  has  left  to  his  birth- 
place a  testimony  of  filial  love,  In  his  munificent  bequest 
for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  bstruction  through  this  me- 
tropolis. Honored  be  the  name  of  Lowell,  the  intel- 
lectual benefactor  of  his  native  city !  A  community, 
directing  its  energies  chiefiy  to  a  higher  education  of  its 
rising  members,  to  a^  generous  developement  of  human 
nature,  would  achieve  what  as  yet  has  not  entered  human 
thought ;  and  it  is  for  this  end,  that  we  ought  to  labor. 
Our  show,  and  our  luxury,  how  contemptible  in  com- 
parison with  the  improvement  of  our  families,  neighbour- 
hood, and  race ! 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest  desire,  that  our 
legislators,  provoked  to  jealousy  by  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  other  states,  and  moved  by  zeal  for  the 
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ancient  honor  of  this  Commonwealth,  may  adopt  some 
strong  measures  for  the  advancement  of  education  among 
us.  We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better 
teachers  ;  and,  until  this  step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no 
important  progress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this  Com- 
monwealth is  die  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We 
boast  of  our  schools  ;  but  our  schools  do  comparatively 
little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  Without  good 
teaching,  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for 
training  men  to  train  tlie  young,  would  be  a  fountain  of 
living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  present 
and  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied 
to  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  this  principal  means  of 
tlieir  elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always  prove 
blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers  and  more  teachers  for  all 
classes  of  society,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  children  and 
adults.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instruc- 
tors, as  its  highest  concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of 
tlie  regeneration  of  society  will  be,  the  elevation  of  the 
art  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community. 
When  a  people  shall  learn,  that  its  greatest  benefactors 
and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the 
liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  rais- 
ing to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to 
itself  the  path  of  true  glory.  This  truth  is  making  its 
way.  Socrates  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man 
in  an  age  of  great  men.  The  name  of  King  has 'grown 
dim  before  that  of  Apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by 
word  or  action,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth.  It  is 
commonly  supposed,  that  instructors  are  needed  only 
in  the  earlier  years  of  life.     But  ought  the  education 
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of  a  human  being  erer  to  cease  ?  And  may  it  not 
always  be  forwarded  by  good  instruction  ?  Some  of 
us,  indeed,  can  dispense  with  all  teachers  save  the  si* 
lent  book.  But  to  the  great  majority,  the  voice  of  liv- 
ing teachers  is  an  indispensable  means  of  cultivation. 
The  discovery  and  supply  of  this  want  would  give  a 
new  aspect  to  a  community.  Nothing  is  more  needed, 
than  that  men  of  superior  gifts  and  of  benevolent  spirit, 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  less 
enlightened  classes  m  the  great  end  of  life,'  in  the  dig- 
nity of  their  nature,  in  their  rights  and  duties,  in  the 
history,  laws,  and  institutions  of  their  country,  in  the 
philosophy  of  their  employments,  in  the  laws,  harmo- 
nies, and  productions  of  outward  nature,  and  especially, 
in  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  body, 
and  in  vigor  and  purity  of  mind.  We  need  a  new  pro- 
fession or  vocation,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
wake  up  the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where  it  is  now 
buried  in  habitual  slumber.  We  honor,  and  cannot 
too  much  honor  the  philanthropist,  who  endows  perma- 
nent institutions  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  ;  but 
not  less  good,  I  apprehend,  would  be  accomplished  by 
inquiring  for  and  seizing  on  men  of  superior  ability  and 
disinterestedness,  and  by  sending  them  forth  to  act  im- 
mediately on  society.  A  philanthropist,  who  should 
liberally  afford  to  one  such  man  the  means  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer  classes  of  socie- 
ty, would  confer  invaluable  good.  One  gifted  man, 
with  his  heart  in  the  work,  who  should  live  among  the 
uneducated,  to  spread  useful  knowledge  and  quickening 
truth,  by  conversation  and  books,  by  frank  and  friendly 
intercourse,  by  encouraging  meetings  for  improvement, 
by  forming  the  more  teachable  into  classes,  and  giving 
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to  these  the  animation  of  his  presence  ai«d  guidance,  by 
bringing  parents  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education,  by  in* 
structing  families  in  the  means  and  conditions  of  health, 
by  using,  in  a  word,  alt  the  nnethods  which  an  active, 
generous  mind  would  discover  or  invent  for  awakening 
intelligence  and  moral  life  ;  one  gifted  man,  so  devoted, 
might  impart  a  new  tone  and  spirit  to  a  considerable 
circle  ;  and  what  would  be  the  resuk,  were  such  men 
to  be  multiplied  and  combined,  so  that  a  conmiunity 
might  be  pervaded  by  their  influence  ?  We  owe  much 
to  llie  writings  of  men  of  genius,  piety,  science,  and 
exalted  virtue.  But  most  of  these  remnin  shut  up  in 
narrow  spheres.  We  want  a  class  of  liberal  instructors, 
whose  vocation  it  shall  be  to  place  the  views  of  the 
most  enlightened  minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and 
more  extensive  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
wealth  pf  a  community  should  flow  out  like  water  for 
the  preparation  and  employment  of  such  teachers,  for 
enlisting  powerful  and  generous  minds  in  the  work  of 
giving  impulse  to  their  race.  Jesus  Christ  in  instituting 
the  ministry,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  agency  which  I  now  urge.  On  this  foundation 
we  ought  to  build  more  and  more,  until  a  life-giving 
influence  shall  penetrate  all  classes  of  society.  What  a 
painful  thought  is  it,  that  such  an  immense  amount  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power,  of  godlike  energ}%  is  this 
ver)'  moment  lying  dead  among  us !  Can  we  do  nothing 
for  its  resurrection  ?  Until  this  be  done,  we  may  lop 
off  the  branches  of  intemperance  ;  but  its  root  will  five ; 
and  happy  sliall  we  be  if  its  poisonous  shade  do  not 
again  darken  our  land.  —  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  la- 
borious ran  find  no  time  for  such  instruction  as  is  now 
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proposed.  More  or  less  leisure,  if  sought,  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  life*  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  men, 
able  and  disposed  to  carry  on  this  work,  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  such  a  world  as  ours.  Christianity,  which 
has  wrought  so  many  miracles  of  beneficence,  which 
has  sent  forth  so  many  apostles  and  martyrs,  so  many 
Howards  and  Clarksons,  can  raise  up  laborers  for  this 
harvest  also.  Nothing  is  needed  but  a  new  pouring 
out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  nothing  but  a  new 
comprehension  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race, 
to  call  forth  efforts  which  seem  impossibilities  in  a  self- 
seeking  and  self-inouiging  age. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  means  of  giving  moral  power 
and  general  improvement  to  those  portions  of  the  com- 
iDunity,  in  which  intemperance  finds  its  chief  victims. 
We  must  not  only  promote  education  in  general,  but 
especially  send  among  them  Christian  Instruction,  Chris- 
tian teachers,  who  shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  their 
spiritual  welfare.  And  here,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
joy  at  the  efforts  made  for  establishing  a  ministry  among 
the  poor  m  this  and  other  cities.  Though  not  sustained 
as  it  sihould  be,  it  yet  subsists  in  sufficient  vigor  to 
show  what  it  can  accomplish.  I  regard  this  institution,  as 
among  the  happiest  omens  of  our  times.  It  shows,  that 
the  spurit  of  him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  is  not  dead  among  us.  Christianity  is 
the  mighty  power  before  which  intemperance  is  to  fall. 
Christianity,  faithfully  preached,  assails  and  withstands 
this  vice,  by  appealing,  as  nothihg  else  can,  to  men's 
hopes  and  fears,  by  speaking  to  the  conscience  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  Judge,  by  speaking  to  the  heart 
in  the  name  of  the  Merciful  Father,  by  proffering 
strength  to  human  weakness  and  pardon  to  human  guilt, 
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by  revealing  to  men  an  immortal  nature  within,  and  an 
eternal  state  before  them,  by  spreading  over  tfais  life 
a  brightness  borrowed  from  the  life  to  come,  by  awak* 
ening  generous  affections,  and  binding  man  by  new  ties 
to  God  and  his  race.  But  Christianity,  to  fulfil  this 
part  of  its  mission,  to  reach  those  who  are  most  ex- 
posed to  intemperance,  must  not  only  speak  in  the 
churches,  where  these  are  seldom  foimd,  but  must  enter 
their  dwellings  in  the  persons  of  its  ministers,  must  com- 
mune with  them  in  the  language  of  friendship,  must  take 
their  children  under  its  guardianship^and  control.  The 
ministry  for  the  poor,  sustained  by  men  worthy  of  the 
function,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  barriers 
ever  raised  against  intemperance. 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  vice,  on  which  I  have 
hitherto  insisted,  have  for  their  object  to  strengthen 
and  elevate  the  whole  character  of  the  classes  most 
exposed  to  intemperance.  I  would  now  suggest  a  few 
means  fitted  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  by  diminishing 
or  removing  the  temptations  to  this  vice. 

The  first  means,  which  I  shaU  suggest  of  placing  a 
people  beyond  the  temptations  to  intemperance,  is  to 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  innocent  pleasure.  This 
topic,  I  apprehend,  has  not  been  sufliciently  insisted 
on.  I  feel  its  Importance  and  propose  to  enlarge  upon 
it,  though  some  of  the  topics  which  I  niay  introduce 
may  seem  to  some  hardly  consistent  with  the  gravity 
of  this  occasion.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  respect 
the  claims  of  that  gravity  which  prevents  a  faithful  ex- 
position of  what  may  serve  and  improve  our  feUow* 
creatures. 

I  have  said,  a  people  should  be  guarded  against  temp- 
tation to  unlawful  pleasiuies,  by  furnishing  the  means  oi 
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inoocent  ones.  Bj  ionocent  pleasures  I  mean  such  as 
excite  moderately;  such  as  produce  a  cheerful  frame 
of  mind,  not  boisterous  mirth  ;  such  as  refresh,  instead 
of  exhausting,  the  system ;  such  as  occur  frequently, 
rather  than  continue  long  ;  such  as  send  us  back  to  oiu: 
daily  duties,  invigorated  in  body  and  in  spirit ;  such  as 
we  can  partake  in  the  presence  and  society  of  respecta* 
ble  friends  ;  such  as  consist  with,  and  are  favorable  to, 
a  grateful  piety ;  such  as  are  chastened  by  self-respect, 
and  are  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  that  life 
has  a  higher  end  than  to  be  amused.  In  every  com- 
munity there  must  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  means 
of  agreeable  excitement ;  and  if  innocent  ones  are  not 
furnished,  resort  will  be  liad  to  criminal.  Man  was 
made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  labor  ;  and  the  state  of 
society  should  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human 
nature.  France,  especially  before  the  revolution,  has 
been  represented  as  a  singularly  temperate  country ;  a 
fact  to  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 'constitu- 
tional cheerfulness  of  that  people,  and  by  the  preva- 
lence of  simple  and  innocent  gratifications,  especially 
funong  the  peasantry.  Men  drink  to  excess  very  often 
to  siiake  off  depression,  or  to  satisfy  the  restless  thirst 
for  agreeable  excitement,  and  these  motives  are  exclud- 
ed in  a  cheerful  community.  A  gloOToy  state  of  socie- 
ty, in  which  diere  are  few  innocent  recreations,  may  be 
expected  to  abound  in  drunkenness,  if  opportunities  are 
afforded.  The  savage  drinks  to  excess,  because  his 
lx>urs  of  sobriety  are  dull  and  unvaried,  because,  in  los- 
ing the  consciousness  of  his  condition  and  bis  existence, 
he  loses  litde  which  he  wishes  to  retain.  The  laboring 
classes  are  most  exposed  to  intemperance,  because  they 
have  at  prctsent  few  other  pleasurable  excitements,  A 
28* 
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man,  who,  after  toil,  haa  resources  of  blamdesa  reeret- 
tion  is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to  seek  seif-oUiyion. 
He  has  too  manj  of  the  pleasures  of  a  man,  to  take 
up  with  those  of  a  brute.  Thus,  the  encouragement 
of  simple,  innocent  enjoyments  is  an  important  means 
of  temperance. 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  efforts,  which  have  commenced  among  us,  for 
spreading  the  accomplishment  of  Music  through  our 
whole  community.  It  is  now  proposed  that  thb  shall 
be  made  a  regular  branch  in  our  schools;  and  every 
friend  of  the  people  must  wish  success  to  the  experi- 
ment. I  am  not  now  called  to  speak  of  all  the  good 
influences  of  music,  particularly  of  the  strength  which 
it  may  and  ought  to  give  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and 
to  all  pure  and  generous  emotions.  Regarded  merely 
as  a  refined  pleasure,  it  has  a  favorable  bearing  on  pub- 
lic morals.  Let  taste  and  skill  in  this  beautiful  art  be 
spread  among  us,  and  every  family  will  have  a  new  re- 
source. Home  will  gain  a  new  attraction.  Social  in- 
tercourse will  be  more  cheerful,  and  an  innocent  public 
amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the  community.  Pub- 
lic amusements,  bringing  multitudes  together  to  kindle 
with  one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  innocent  joy,  have 
a  humanizing  influence ;  and  among  these  bonds  of  so- 
ciety, perhaps  no  one  produces  so  much  unmixed  good 
as  music.  What  a  fukiess  of  enjoyment  has  our  Crea- 
tor placed  within  our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an 
atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into  sweet  sounds  ? 
And  yet  this  goodness  is  almost  lost  upon  us,  through 
want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by  which  this  provision  is 
to  be  enjoyed. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement,  which  has  been  discour- 
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ftged  in  our  country  by  many  of  the  best  people,  and 
not  without  reason.  Dancing  is  associaied  in  tbeir 
minds  with  balls ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
floeial  pleasure.  The  time  consumed  in  preparatbn  for 
a  baU,  the  waste  of  thought  upon  it,  the  extravagance 
of  dress,  the  late  hours,  the  exhaustion  of  strength,  the 
expostffe  of  health,  and  the  languor  of  the  succeeding 
day, — these  and  other  evib,  connected  with  this  amuse- 
ment, are  strong  reasons  for  banishing  it  from  the  com- 
munity. But  dancing  ou^t  not  therefore  to  be  pro- 
scribed. On  the  contrary,  balls  should  be  discouraged 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  dancing,  instead  of 
being  a  rare  pleasure,  requiring  elaborate  preparation, 
may  become  an  everyday  amusement,  and  may  mix 
with  our  common  intercourse.  This  exercise  is  among 
the  most  healthful.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind 
feels  its  gladdening  influence.  No  amusement  seems 
more  to  have  a  foundation  in  our  nature.  The  animation 
of  youth  overflows  spontaneously  in  harmonious  move- 
ments. The  true  idea  of  dancing  entitles  it  to  favor.  Its 
end  is,  to  realize  perfect  grace  in  motion ;  and  who  does 
not  know,  that  a  sense  of  the  graceful  is  one  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  our  nature  ?  It  is  to  be  desired, 
that  dancing  should  become  too  common  among  us  to 
be  made  the  object  of  special  preparation  as  in  the  ball ; 
that  members  of  the  same  family,  when  confined  by 
unfavorable  weather,  should  rectu*  to  it  for  exercise  and 
exhilaration ;  that  branches  of  the  same  family  should 
enliven  in  this  way  their  occasional  meetings  ;  that  it 
should  fill  up  an  hoiur  in  all  the  assemblages  for  relaxa- 
tion, in  which  the  young  form  a  part.  It  is  to  be  de- 
ired,  that  this  accomplishment  should  be  extended  to 
.  the  laboring  classes  of  society,  not  only  as  an  inno- 
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cent  pletsure,  but  as  a  means  of  improvtog  tbe 
ners.  Why  shall  not  gracefulness  be  spread  through 
the  whole  community  ?  From  the  French  nation,  we 
learn,  that  a  degree  of  grace  and  reOnement  of  maimers 
may  penrade  all  classes.  The  philanthropist  and  Chris- 
tian must  desire  to  break  down  the  partition-waUs  be- 
tween human  beingi  in  different  conditions ;  and  one 
means  of  doing  this  is,  to  remove  the  conscious  awk- 
wardness, which  confinement  to  laborious  occupations 
is  apt  to  induce.  An  accomplishment,  giving  free  and 
graceful  movement,  though  a  far  weaker  bond  than  in- 
tellectual or  moral  culture,  still  does  soroethii^  to  bring 
tliose  who  partake  it,  near  each  other. 

I  approach  another  subject,  on  which  a  greater  va- 
riety of  opinion  exists  than  on  the  last,  and  that  is  the 
Theatre.  In  its  present  state,  tbe  tlieatre  deserves  no 
encouragement.  It  is  an  accumulation  of  immoral  in- 
fluences. It  has  nourished  intemperance  and  aQ  vice. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the  amusement  is  radi- 
cally, essentially  eviL  I  can  conceive  of  a  theatre,  which 
would  be  the  noblest  of  all  amusements,  and  would  take 
a  high  rank  among  the  means  of  refinbg  the  taste  and 
elevating  the  character  of  a  people.  The  deep  woes, 
the  mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the  sublime  emo- 
tions of  genuine  tragedy,  are  fitted  to  thrill  us  with  hu- 
man sympathies,  with  profound  interest  in  our  nature, 
with  a  consciousness  of  what  man  can  do  and  dare  and 
suffer,  with  an  awed  feeling  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of 
life.  The  soul  of  the  spectator  is  stirred  from  its 
depths ;  and  the  lethargy,  in  which  so  many  live,  is 
roused,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  some  intenseness  of 
thought  and  sensibility.  The  drama  answers  a  high 
purpose,  when  it  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
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sfdosm  tod  strikiog  events  of  bunutn. history,  and  lajs 
bare  to  us  the  hunma  heart  ia  its  most  powerful,  ap* 
peiling,  glorious  workings.  But  bow  litde  does  the 
theatre  accomplish  its  end?  How  often  is  it  disgraced 
by  monstrous  distortions  of  human  nature,  and  still 
more  disgraced  by  pcoiimeness,  coarseness,  indelicacy, 
low  wit,  such  as  no  woman,  worthy  of  the  name,  can 
hear  without  a  bhisb,  and  no  man  can  take  pleasure  in 
without  self-dc|;radBtion.  Is  it  possible,  that  a  Chris* 
tian  and  a  refined  people  can  resort  to  theatres,  where 
exhibitions  of  dancing  are,  given  fit  only  for  brothels, 
and  where  the  most  licentious  dass  in  the  conmiunity 
throng  unconcealed  to  tempt  and  destroy?  That  the 
theatre  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  its  present  degra- 
dation  is  a  reproach  to  the  community.  Were  it  to  (all, 
a  better  drama  might  spring  up  in  its  place.  In  the 
mean  time,  is  there  not  an  amusement,  having  an  affini- 
^  with  the  drama,  which  might  be  usefully  introduced 
among  us?  I  mean,  Recitation.  A  work  of  genius, 
recited  by  a  man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  powers 
of  elocution,  is  a  very  puce  and  high  gratification. 
Were  this  art  cultivated  and  encouraged,  great  num- 
bers, now  insensible  to  the  most  beautiful  compositions, 
might  be  waked  up  to  their  excellence  and  power.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  effectual  way  of 
spreading  a  refined  taste  through  a  community.  The 
drama,  undoubtedly,  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  pas- 
sions than  recitation  ;  but  the  latter  brings  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author  more.  Bbakspeare,  worthily  recited, 
would  be  better  understood  than  on  the  stage.  Then, 
in  recitation,  we  escape  the  wearbess  of  listening  to 
poor  performers,  who,  after  all,  fill  up  most  of  the  time 
at  the  theatre.    Recitation,  sufficiently  varied,  so  as  to 
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include  pieces  of  cbaste  wit,  as  wril  «s  of  pathos,  beautj, 
and  sublimity,  is  adapted  to  oar  present  intellectual 
progress,  as  much  as  the  drama  falls  below  it.  Sfaouid 
this  exhibition  be  introduced  among  us  successfully,  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  power  of  recitation  would  be 
extensively  called  forth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our 
social  and  domestic  pleasures. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  intellectual  culture, 
as  a  defence  against  intemperance,  by  giving  force  and 
elevation  to  the  mind.  It  also  does  great  good  as  a 
source  of  amusement ;  and  on  this  ground  should  be 
spread  through  the  community.  A  cultivated  mind  may 
be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  innocent  gratification. 
Every  thing  may  be  made  interesting  to  it,  by  becom- 
ing a  subject  of  thought  or  inquiry.  Books,  regarded 
merely  as  a  gratification,  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
luxuries  on  earth.  A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheer- 
ful occupation  for  the  unemployed  and  languid  hours 
of  life ;  and  how  many  persons,  in  these  hours,  for  want 
of  innocent  resources,  are  now  impelled  to  coarse  and 
brutal  pleasures.  How  many  young  men  can  be  found 
in  this  city,  who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion  in 
a  book,  and  strangers  to  intellectual  activity,  are  almost 
driven,  in  the  long,  dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts 
of  intemperance,  and  depraving  society.  It  is  one  of 
the  good  signs  of  the  times,  that  lectures  on  literature 
and  science  are  taking  their  place  among  our  public 
amusements,  and  attract  even  more  than  theatres.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  our  present  intellectual  cul- 
ture. What  a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its  wider 
diffusion  ! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  increasing  innocent   gratifications  in  a  eonmninily. 
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L«t  118  become  a  mote  cheerful,  and  we  shall  become  a 
fliore  temperate  people.  To  increase  our  susceptibiliiy 
of  innocent  pleasure,  and  to  remove  many  of  the  suf«* 
Cerii^s  which  tempt  to  evil  habits,  it  would  be  well  if 
physical,  as  well  as  moral  education  were  to  receive 
greater  attention.  There  is  a  puny,  half-healthy,  half- 
diseased  state  of  the  body,  too  common  among  us, 
which,  by  producing  melancholy  and  restlessness,  and 
by  weakening  the  energy  of  the  will,  is  a  strong  incite- 
ment to  the  use  of  hurtful  stimulants.  Many  a  case 
of  intemperance  has  had  its  origm  in  bodily  infirmity. 
Physical  vig^x*  is  not  only  valuaUe  for  its  own  sake,  but 
it  favors  temperance,  by  openii^  the  mind  to  cheerfid 
impressions,  and  by  removing  those  iodescribaUe  feel- 
ings of  sinking,  disquiet,  depression,  which  experience 
alone  can  enable  you  to  understand.  I  have  pleaded 
for  mental  culture  ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  sacrificing 
the  body  to  the  mind.  Let  not  intellectual  education  be 
sought  at  the  expense  of  health*  Let  not  our  children 
in  their  early  years  be  instructed,  as  is  too  common,  in 
close,  unventilaled  rooms,  where  they  breathe  for  hours 
a  tainted  air.  Our  whole  nature  must  be  cared  for. 
We  must  become  a  more  cheerful,  animated  people } 
and  for  this  end  we  must  propose,  in  our  systems  of 
education,  the  invigoration  of  both  body  aiiid  mind. 

I  am  aware,  that  tlie  views  now  expressed  may  not 
find  unmixed  favor  with  all  the  friends  of  temperance.. 
To  some,  perhaps  to  many,  religion  and  amusement 
seem  mutually  hostile,  and  he,  who  pleads  for  the  one, 
may  fall  under  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  other. 
But  to  fight  against  our  nature,  is  not  to  serve  the  Cause 
of  piety  or  sotmd  morals.  God,  who  gave  us  our  na- 
ture, who  has  constituted  body  and  mind  incapable  of 
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oomioued  efott,  uriio  has  itnplantcti  t  strong  desire  tot 
recreatkm  tfler  labor,  who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much 
more  duio  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughter  the  most 
oODtagiotts  of  all  sounds,  whose  Son  hallowed  a  mar- 
riage feast  bj  his  presence  and  sympathy,  who  has  sent 
the  child  fresh  from  his  creating  hand  to  dev^pe  its 
nature  by  active  sports,  and  who  has  endowed  bcnfa 
young  and  old  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of  enjoyment 
from  wit  and  humcnr,  —  He,  who  has  thus  formed  us, 
cannot  have  intend^  us  for  a  dull,  monotonous  life,  and 
cannot  frown  on  pleasures  which  solace  our  fatigue  and 
refresh  our  spirits  for  coming  toils.  It  is  not  only  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  amusement  with  duty,  but  to  make  if 
the  means  of  more  animated  exertion,  more  faithful  at- 
tachments, more  grateful  piety.  True  religion  is  at 
once  authoritative  and  benign.  It  calls  us  to  suffer,  to 
die,  rather  than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  what 
Ood  enjoins  as  right  and  good  ;  but  it  teaches  us,  that  it 
is  right  and  good,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  unite 
relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God's  ^fts  with  cheerful- 
neB8,  and  to  tighten  the  heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exer- 
tion, by  social  pleasures.  A  religion,  giving  dark  views 
of  God,  mid  infusing  superstitious  fear  of  innocent  en- 
joyment, instead  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will,  by  making 
men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their  moral  force,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  intemperance  as  a  refuge  from  depression 
or  despair. 

Two  other  means  remain  to  be  mentioned,  for  re- 
moving the  temptations  to  intemperance,  and  these  are, 
the  discouragement  of  the  use  and  the  discouragement 
of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  community. 

First,  we  should  discourage  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
in  the  community.     It  is  very  plain,  too  plam  to  be  in- 
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mied  on,  Aat  to  remoTe  what  intaxieateS)  is  to  remove 
intoxication.  In  proportion  as  ardent  spirits  are  ban^ 
isbed  from  our  bouses,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities,  in 
proporticm  as  those  who  have  influence  and  authority  in 
the  commonhy,  abstain  tbemselFes,  and  lead  thehr  de^ 
pendents  to  abstain  from  their  use,  in  that  proportion, 
the  occasions  of  excess  must  be  diminished,  the  temp« 
tations  to  it  must  disappear*  It  is  objeeted^  I  know, 
that,  if  we  begin  to  give  up  what  others  will  abuse,  we 
must  give  up  every  thing,  because  there  is  nothing  which 
men  will  not  abuse.  I  grant,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de* 
fine  the  limits  at  which  concessions  are  to  stop.  Were 
we  called  on  to  relinqnish  an  important  comfcMrt  of  life, 
because  others  were  perverting  it  into  an  instrument  of 
crime  and  woe,  we  dioald  be  bound  to  pause  and  de^ 
liberate  brfore  we  act.  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up 
in  the  case  before  us.  Ardent  spirits  are  net  an  impor- 
tant comfort,  and  in  no  degree  a  comfort.  They  give 
no  strength ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  health ;  they 
can  be  abandoned  without  the  sGghtesi  evil.  They  aid 
men  neither  to  bear  die  harden  nor  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  life;  and  in  saying  thb,  I  stop  short  of  the  truth. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  they  never  do  good  ;  they 
generally  injure.  In  their  moderate  use,  they  act,  in 
general,  unfavorably  on  body  and  mind.  Accon&ig  to 
respectable  physicians,  tfaey  are  not  digested  Hke  food, 
but  circulate  unchanged  like  a  poison  through  the  sys- 
tem. Like  other  poisons,  they  may  occasionaUy  ben- 
efit  as  medicines ;  but  when  made  a  beverage  by  the 
healthy,  they  never  do  good  ;  they  generally  are  perni- 
cious. They  are  no  more  intended  by  Providence  for 
drink,  than  opium  Is  designed  for  food.  Consider  next, 
that  ardent,  ^irits  are  not  only  without  benefit,  when 
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moderatel}'  used,  but  that  they  instigate  to  immoderate 
use  ;  that  they  beget  a  craving,  a  feverish  thirst,  which 
multitudes  want  power  to  resist ;  that  in  some  classes 
of  society,  great  numbers  become  th^r  victims,  are  be^ 
reft  by  them  of  reason,  are  destroyed  in  body  and  soul, 
destroyed  here  and  hereafter;  that  fiuntlies  are  thu« 
made  desolate,  parents  hurried  to  a  premature  grav 
and  children  trained  up  to  crime  and  shame.  Consid 
all  this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  whed> 
you  are  not  bound  to  use  your  whole  inBuence  in  ban- 
ishing  the  use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
habits,  from  the  community.  If  you  were  to  see,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and  mor- 
tal disease  breaking  out  occasionally  in  all  ranks,  and 
sweeping  away  crowds  in  the  most  depressed  portion 
of  society,  would  you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it ; 
and  is  not  an  evil  more  terrible  than  pestilence,  the  ac- 
tual, frequent  result  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ? 
That  use  you  are  bound  to  discourage  ;  and  how  ?  By 
abstaining  whoUy  yourselves,  by  excluding  ardent  spirits 
wholly  from  your  tables,  by  giving  your  whole  wei^ 
and  authority  to  abstinence.  This  practical,  solemn 
testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  respectable,  cannot 
but  spread  a  healthful  public  sentiment  through  the  whole 
community.  This  is  especially  our  duty  at  the  present 
moment,  when  a  great  combined  effort  of  religious  and 
philanthropic  men  is  directed  against  this  evil,  and  when 
an  impression  has  been  made  on  the  community,  sur- 
passii^  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  At  the  present  mo* 
ment,  he  who  uses  ardent  spirits,  or  introduces  them 
into  his  hospitalities,  vh'tually  arrays  himself  against  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  humanity.  He  not  merely' 
gives  an  example  to  his  chikben  and  his  domestics, 
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wbich  he  may  one  day  bitterly  rue  ;  be  withstands  the 
good  in  their  struggles  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankmd.  He  forsakes  the  standard  of  social  reform, 
and  throws  himself  into  the  ranks  of  its  foes* 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow,  that  we  should 
discourage  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  What  ought  not 
to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such. 
What  the  good  of  the  community  requires  us  to  expel, 
no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  supply.  That  intemper- 
ance is  dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hcensed 
shops  for  the  retailing  of  spirits,  we  all  know.  That 
these  should  be  shut,  every  good  man  desires.  Law, 
lx>weTer,  cannot  shut  them  except  in  a  limited  extent, 
or  only  in  a  few  (avored  parts  of  the  country.  Law 
is  here  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  legislature  can  do 
little,  unless  sustained  by  the  public  voice.  To  form, 
tlien,  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  public  sentiment, 
which  will  demand  the  suppression  of  these  licensed 
nurseries  of  intemperance,  is  a  duty  to  which  every 
good  man  is  bound,  and  a  service  in  which  each  may 
lake  a  share.  And  not  only  should  the  vending  of 
spirits  m  these  impure  haunts  be  discouraged  ;  the 
vending  of  them  by  respectable  men  should  be  regard* 
ed  as  a  great  poUic  evil.  The  retailer  takes  shelter 
under  the  wholesale  dealer,  from  whom  he  purchases  the 
pernicious  draught ;  and  has  he  not  a  right  so  to  do  ? 
Can  we  expect  that  he  should  shrink  from  spreading  ou 
a  small  scale,  what  others  spread  largely  without  rebuke  ? 
Can  we  expect  his  conscience  to  be  sensitive,  when  he 
treads  in  the  steps  of  men  ot  reputation  ?  Of  the  cliar* 
acter  of  those  who  vend  spirits,  I  do  not  judge.  They 
grew  up  in  the  belief  of  the  innocence  of  the  traffic,  and 
this  conviction  they  may  sincerely  retain.     But  error, 
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tfcough  sincere,  is  emr  sdIL  Right  and  ivroDg  do  not 
depead  oo  bunun  judgment  or  hums  will.  Truth  and 
duty  may  be  hidden  for  ages  ;  but  tbey  remain  unshaken 
as  God's  throne  ;  and  when,  in  the  oourse  of  his  provi- 
denoe,  they  are  made  known  to  one  or  a  few,  they  must 
be  proclaimed,  whoever  may  be  oppoeed.'  Truth, 
truth,  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  tn 
kindness,  bia  with  power. 

Some  of  the  means  of  withstanding  incempemnce 
have  now  been  stated.  Other  topics,  were  there  time, 
I  should  be  glad  to  ofier  to  your  attention.  But  I  must 
pause.  — I  will  oniy  add,  that  every  lover  of  his  race 
has  su*ong  encouragsmoBt  to  exert  himself  for  the  pre- 
vention of  intemperance.  The  strikiag  sucoess  of 
societies  institated  for  thb  end  shoidd  give  animation 
and  hope.  But  even  had  these  associations  and  these 
efforts  failed,  I  should  not  despair.  From  the  very 
lerribleness  of  the  evil,  we  may  derive  ineitement  and 
hope  in  our  labors  for  its  supfMression.  It  cannot  be, 
that  God  has  created  moral  beings  to  become  brutes,  or 
placed  them  in  cirenmstanoes  iiresistibly  impelliDg  them 
to  this  utter  renunciation  of  the  proper  gdod  of  their 
nature.  There  are,  there  most  be,  means  of  prevendon 
or  cure  for  this  deadliest  moral  disease.  The  cmhappi- 
ness  is,  that  too  many  of  us,  who  call  ourselves  the 
friends  of  temperance,  have  not  virtue  and  love  enoi^b 
to  use  powerfully  ilie  weapons  of  the  spirit,  for  the  suc- 
cour of  the  tempted  and  fallen.  We  are  ourselves  too 
sensual,  to  rescue  others  from  sensuality.  The  differ- 
ence  between  us  and  the  intemperate  man  is  too  small, 
to  6t  us  for  his  deliverance.  But  that  there  are  means 
of  withstanding  intemperance  ;  that  it  is  the  design  and 
tendency  of  Ohristianity  to  raise  up  men  fit  and  woitliy 
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Co  wield  these  means  ;  and  that  there  are  always  some, 
who  are  prepared  to  lead  the  way  in  this  holy  work,  I 
cannot  doubt.  I  see,  indeed,  a  terrible  energy  in  human 
appetites  and  passions.  But  I  do  not  faint.  Truth  is 
mightier  than  error  ;  virtue,  than  vice  ;  God,  than  the 
evil  man.  In  contending  earnesdy  against  intemper- 
ance, we  have  the  help  and  friendship  of  Him  who  is 
Aliniglity.  We  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure,  rational, 
divine  in  the  human  soul,  in  the  progressive  intelligence 
of  the  age,  in  whatever  elevates  public  sentiment,  in  re- 
ligion, in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the  yearnings  of 
the  parent,  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian,  in  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  house,  b  the  mfluences  of  God's  Spirit. 
With  these  allies,  friends,  helpers,  let  good  men  not 
despair,  but  be  strong  in  the  faith,  that,  in  due  time,  they 
shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not. 
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NOTES. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  which  are 
found  in  our  state  of  society.  I  should  wrong,  however, 
the  community  to  whieh  I  belong,  were  I  to  leave  the 
impression,  that  our  social  condition  offers  nodiing  but 
incitements  to  this  vice.  It  preeents  obelades  aa  well  as 
affords  facilities  to  it.  And  this  oogltf  to  be  undentood, 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  efforts,  which,  according  to 
the  preceding  renrntrka^  we  are  bound  to  make  for  its  sup- 
presfikn.  The  growth  of  iatelligence  a9iong  us,  is  a 
powerful  antagonist  to  intemperance.  la  proportion  as 
we  awaken  and  invigorate  men's  faculties,  we  help  them 
to  rise  above  a  brutal  life;  we  take  them  out  of  the  power 
of  the  present  moment,  enlarge  their  foresight,  give  them 
the  means  of  success  in  life,  open  to  them  sources  of  in- 
nocent pleasure,  and  prepare  them  to  bear  part  in  re« 
spectable  society.  It  is  true,  that  intelligence  or  knowl- 
edge is  not  virtue.  It  may  not  overcome  selfishness  ;  but 
it  makes  our  self-love  wiser  and  more  reflecting,  gives  us 
a  better  understanding  of  our  own  interests,  teaches  pru- 
dence if  not  generosity,  and,  in  this  way,  is  a  powerful 
guardian  against  ruinous  excess.  We  have  another  de- 
fence against  intemperance,  in  our  freedom.  Freedom 
nourishes  self-respect,  and,  by  removing  all  obstructions 
to  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the  means  of  bettering 
their  lot,  favors  an  animated,  hopeful  industry,  thus  res- 
cuing a  people  from  depression,  despondence,  and  lan- 
guor, which  are  among  the  chief  temptations  to  brutaliz- 
ing excess.     It  is  indeed  said,  that  freedom  generates  all 


forniB  of  UconillduttieflB,  and,  consequenlly,  iiiteinperatice. 
But  it  is,  I  Mieve,  a  well  est&bGsked  faet,  that  this  vice 
has  decreased  stnce  our  straggle  for  independence.  The 
habits  and  manaiers  of  the  last  generation  were  niore  per- 
ilous to  temperance  than  our  own.  Social  intercourse 
WQs  more  deformed  by  excess.  Men  in  mature  life  visit- 
•ed  taverns,  and  the  young  oould  not  meet,  without  the 
danger  of  drowning  reason  in  wine.  It  is  a  false  notion, 
that  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  our  present  reform  in  this 
particular  to  temperance  societies.  These  have  done 
great  good,  and  deserve  great  praise  ;  but  the  influence 
which  is  now  carrying  us  on  preceded  them.  They  are 
its  effects,  not  causes.  An  important  change  of  habits 
had  commenced  before  their  institution,  and  this  seems  to 
me  an  important  vieiw,  and  one  of  the  chief  eaeouragia- 
ments  to  joint  and  indivHJhiS/l  exertion  {or  the  supfM^ession 
of  this  viee.  Did  I  beliete,  that  our  pt^esent  social  cchi- 
dttion  offered  nothing  but  materiak  to  iatempperance,  that 
it  excluded  alt  contrary  influences,  and  that  our  whole 
hope  for  stemming  this  evil  rested  on  the  temperance 
societies,  I  should  be  tempted  to  despond.  Such  eocieties 
can  avail  little,  except  when  they  act  in  concurrence  with 
causes  in  the  condition  of  society.  Such  causes  exist, 
and  one  great  uise  of  temperance  societies  is  to  bring 
them  into  more  energetic  and  extensiv<e  action. 


I  hare  not  insisted  on  one  of  the  means  of  temperance 
on  which  great  stress  has  been  laad,  thait  isj  the  influence  ni 
Public  Opinion.  To  bring  tbis^to  bear  against  ialcsiipei^ 
ance,  has  been  regarded  by  not  a  £ew  as  the  chief  method 
of  subduing  the  evil.  Too  moeh,  I  think,  ia  hoped  from 
it.  One  obvious  remark  is,  that  tfa^  dasses  most  exposed 
to  intemperance  are  removed  very  nuch  from  4he  pow«!r 
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of  public  opinioii.  But,  paasiog  over  this,  I  think  we 
generflUj  look  to  .this  inflaence  for  more  than  it  can  ac- 
complish. We  lay  upon  it  a  greater  weight  than  it  can 
bear.  Public  opinion  may  even  work  against  the  cause 
which  it  is  meant  to  support*  when  made  a  substitute  for 
individual  exertion.  A  man,  temperate  because  public 
opinion  exacts  it,  has  not  the  virtue  of  temperance,  nor  a 
stable  ground  of  temperate  habits.  The  remark  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  these  times.  Opinion,  in  former 
days,  was  more  permanent  than  at  present.  There  were 
few  or  no  causes  in  operation  to  unsettle  general  convio- 
tions.  Society  was  east  into  fixed  forms.  Ages  passed 
away,  and  slight  changes  were  seen  in  manners  and  in 
modes  of  thinking.  But  the  present  is  a  revolutionary 
age.  Society,  breaking  from  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed 
on  a  restless  and  ever-stormy  ocean.  Opinion  no  longer 
affords  that  steady  guidance,  which  in  former  times  sup- 
plied the  place  of  private  judgment  and  individual  prmci- 
ple.  There  is  no  truth  which  sophistry  does  nut  now 
assail,  no  falsehood  which  may  not  become  a  party  bond. 
The  great  work  to  which  religion  and  benevolence  are 
now  called,  is  not  to  sweep  away  multitudes  by  storm,  not 
to  lay  on  men  the  temporary,  brittle  chains  of  opinion, 
but  to  fix  deep,  rational  conviction  in  individuals,  to 
awaken  the  reason  to  eternal  truth  and  the  conscience  to 
immutable  duty.  We  are  apt  to  labor  to  secure  to  virtue 
the  power  of  fashion.  We  must  secure  to  it  the  power 
of  conviction.  It  is  the  essence  of  fashion  to  change. 
Nothing  is  sure  but  truth.  No  other  foundation  can  sus- 
tain a  pem^ent  reform.  The  temperance,  which  rests 
on  other  men's  opinions  and  practice,  is  not  a  man's  own 
virtue,  but  a  reflection  of  what  exists  around  him.  It  lies 
on  the  surface.     It  has  not  penetrated  the  soul. 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  great  and  useful  influence,  is 
not  denied  ;  but  it  must  be  enlightened  opinion,  appealing 
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to  the  reason  and  fhe  convcieftce  of  the  iodindiial ;  not 
to  passion,  interest,  or  fear,  sor  prdscribAng  all  wbe  differ. 
We  wutA  public  opiniojs  to  bear  on  teeaperaBce,  but  to 
act  ratienaOj,  gioneroudly,  not  paeaiotiately,  tyrannically, 
and  frith  the  apirit  d£  penKoution.  Mea  cannot  be  driven 
into  temperajKa.  Let  the  temperate  beoeme  a  party,  and 
^eathe  the  Tiolence  of  party,  and  tJ^y  will  rake  up  a 
fmftf  as  viaAent  aa  their  «wb.  .  The  iriseoda  of  truth  mu^t 
not  call  passion  to  their  aid,  for  the  erroaeous  and  vicioue 
haye  a  greater  stock  of  passion  than  they,  and  can  wield 
this  weapon  to  more  effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers  or  a 
louder  cry,  that  good  men  are  to  triumph  over  the  bad. 
Their  goodness,  their  consciousness  of  truth,  and  univer- 
sal love,  must  be  manifested  in  clear,  strong,  benevolent 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  heart.  They  must  speak  in  the 
tone  of  the  friend  of  their  race.  This  will  do  infinitely 
more  than  the  clamor  of  hosts. 

It  seems  to  me  an  important  remark,  that  public  opinion 
cannot  do  for  virtue  what  it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is  consistent 
with,  and  very  often  strengthened  by,  entire  subserviency 
to  it.  It  is  a  motive  to  be  cautiously  used,  because  the 
mind,  which  passively  yields  to  it,  will  find  it  a  debilitat- 
ing, rather  than  an  invigorating  influence.  The  moral 
independence  which  can  withstand  public  sentiment,  is 
men's  only  safety.  Whenever  public  sentiment  shall  be 
enlightened  enough  to  promote  this  superiority  to  itself,  it 
will  be  a  noble  spring.  In  proportion  as  it  wars  against 
this  self-subsistence,  it  subverts  the  only  foundation  of 
substantial,  enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
a  common  vice  by  making  it  disgraceful,  and  passing  on 
it  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  If,  indeed,  the  vice  be  con- 
fined to  the  poor  and  obscure,  the  brand  of  infamy  may 
easily  be  fixed  on  it  ;  but  when  it  spreads  higher,  and  ia 
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takeu  ander  the  protection  of  fashion,  it  can  not  onij 
parry  the  weapon  of  disgrace  in  the  hand  of  its  adrersa- 
ries,  but  turn  this  against  them.  Fashion  is  singularij 
expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule.  What  it  wants  in  reason,  it 
can  supply  in  sneers  and  laughter.  Sometimes  it  puts  on 
indifference  as  a  coat  of  mail.  It  has  especially  the  art 
of  attaching  the  idea  of  Tulgarity  to  a  good  cause  ;  and 
what  virtue  has  courage  to  encounter  this  most  dreaded 
form  of  opinion  ? 


SELF. CULTURE. 

AN  ADDRESS 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  FRANKLIN  LECTURES, 
Dblitbrbd  at  Bostoh,  Smrr,,  1838. 


Thii  Addreii  was  Intended  to  make  two  lectures ;  but  the  author  wm 
led  to  abridge  it  aad  deliver  it  aa  one,  portly  by  the  opprehenaioa,  that 
aome  paaaagea  were  too  abatract  for  a  popular  address,  partly  to  aecure 
the  advantagea  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  at  once  and  in  cloae  con- 
neiion,  and  for  other  reasons  which  need  not  be  named.  Most  of  the 
paasagea  which  were  omitted,  are  now  published.  The  author  respect- 
AiUj  submits  the  discourse  to  those  for  whom  it  was  particularly  intended, 
and  to  the  public,  in  the  hope,  that  it  will  at  leaat  bring  a  great  snbjeet 
before  the  minds  of  some,  who  may  not  as  yet  hate  given  to  it  the  atten- 
tion it  deaervea. 


ADDRESS  ON  SELF-CULTURE. 


Mr  RESPECTED  Fbiends  : 

By  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  arxangements 
for  the  Franklin  Lectures,  I  now  appear  before  you  to 
offer  some  remarks  introductory  to  this  course.  My 
principal  inducement  for  doing  so  is  my  deep  interest  in 
those  of  my  feUow-citizeus^  for  whom  these  lectures  are 
principally  designed*  I  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  are  occupied  by  manual 
labor ;  and,  hearing  this,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  decline  the  service  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  I 
wished  by  compliance  to  express  my  sympathy  with  tliis 
large  portion  of  my  race.  I  wished  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  those,  from  whose  industry  and 
skill  J  derive  almost  all  the  comforts  of  life.  I  wished 
still  more  to  express  my  joy  ip  the  efforts  tliey  are 
making  for  their  own  improvement,  and  my  firm  faith  in 
their  success.  These  motives  will  give  a  particular 
character  and  bearing  to  some  of  my  remarks.  I  shall 
speak  occasionally  as  among  those  who  live  by  the  tabor 
of  their  hands.     But  I  shall  not  speal^  as  one  separated 
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from  them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the  great  fratenuty 
of  working  men.  Happily  in  this  conimimity  we  all  are 
bred  and*  born  to  work  ;  and  this  honorable  mark,  set  on 
us  all,  should  bind  together  the  various  portions  of  the 
community. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest  m  the  mass  of 
tlie  people ;  and  this  is  founded,  not  on  their  usefulness 
to  the  community,  so  much  as  on  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves.  Their  condition  is  indeed  obscure  ;  but  their 
importance  is  not  on  this  account  a  whit  the  less.  The 
multitude  of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
distinguished  ;  for  the  very  idea  of  distinction  is,  tliat  a 
man  stands  out  from  the  multitude.  They  make  little 
noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  spheres  of 
action ;  but  still  tliey  have  their  full  proportion  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  even  of  greatness.  Indeed  every  man, 
in  every  condition,  is  great.  It  is  only  our  own  dis- 
eased sight  which  makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as 
a  man,  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The  grandeur  of 
his  nature  turns  to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions. 
His  powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on 
his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and  on  bis  fellow- 
creatures,  these  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through  the 
vulgar  error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are 
apt  indeed  to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth."  But  as  in 
the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the  common  is  the 
most  precious.  Science  and  art  may  invent  splendid 
modes  of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the  opulent ; 
but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless,  compared  with  the 
common  light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows, 
which  he  pours  freely,  impartially  over  hifl  and  valley, 
which  kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky ;  and  so 
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(be  common  lights  of  reason,  and  conscience)  and  love, 
are  of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endowments 
which  give  celebrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not  disparage 
that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  for  no  thought 
can  measure  its  grandeiv-  It  is  the  image  of  God,  the 
image  even  of  his  infinity,  for  no  limits  can  be  set  to  its 
unfolding.  He  who  possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the 
soul  is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may.  You 
may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may  immure  him  in  a  dun- 
geon, may  chain  him  to  slavish  tasks.  But  he  is  still 
great.  You  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses  ;  but 
God  opens  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  He  makes  no 
show  indeed  in  the  streets  of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a 
clear  thought,  a  pure  affection,  a  resolute  act  of  a  virtu- 
ous will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite  another  kind  and  far 
higher  than  accumulations  of  brick  and  granite  and 
plaster  and  stucco,  however  cunningly  put  together,  or 
though  stretching  far  beyond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this  all. 
If  we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  common  nature, 
and  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  comparative  greatness, 
which  draws  chief  attention,  and  which  consists  in  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to  the  ^general 
standard  of  power  and  character,  we  shaU  find  this  as 
free  and  frequent  a  growth  among  the  obscure  and  un- 
noticed as  in  more  conspicuous  walks  of  life.  The 
truly  great  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
say,  in  what  condition  they  spring  up  most  plentifully. 
Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  sphere. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency, 
in  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  he  produces.  The 
greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little  abroad.  Per* 
haps  the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment  are  buried 
in  obscurity.     Grandeur  of  character  lies  whoUy  in 
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force  of  soul,  that  is,  !n  the  force  of  thought,  moral 
principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be  found  in  the  hum- 
blest condition  of  life.  A  roan  brought  up  to  an  obscure 
trade,  and  hemmed  in  by  die  wants  of  a  growing  family, 
may,  in  hiii  narrow  sphere,  perceive  more  clearly,  dis- 
criminate more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely, 
seize  on* the  right  means  more  decisively,  and  have 
more  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  than  another  who 
has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  laborious 
study  ;  iirid  be  has  more  of  mtellectoal  greatness.  Many 
a  man,  who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home,  under- 
stands boman  nature  better,  detects  motives  and  weigtis 
character  more  sagacionsly,  than  another,  who  has  trav- 
elled over  the  known  world,  and  made  a  name  by  his 
reports  of  diffident  countries.  It  is  f()rce  of  thought 
which  measures  intellectual,  and  so  St  is  force  of  princi- 
ple which  measures  moral  greatness^  that  highest  of 
human  endowments,  that  brightest  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity.  The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the 
Right  with  invincible  resolotioA,  wbo  resists  the  sorest 
temptations  from  within  and  without,  who  besrs  the 
heaviest  burdens  cheerfuHy,  who  is  calmest  in  storms 
and  most  fearless  under  menace  and  frowns,  whose  reli- 
ance on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfahering  ; 
and  is  this  a  greatness,  which  is  apt  to  make  a  show,  or 
which  is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous  station  ? 
The  solemn  conflicts  of  reason  with  passkm  ;  the  victo- 
ries of  moral  and  religious  principle  over  urgent  and 
almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-indtilgence  ;  the 
hardest  sacrifices  of  duty,  those  of  deep-seated  affile* 
tion  and  of  the  hurt's  fondest  hopes  ;  the  consolations, 
hopes,  joys,  and  peace,  of  disappointed,  persecuted, 
scorned,  deserted  virtue ;  these  are  of  course  unsden ; 
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AO  that  the  true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost  wholly 
out  of  Sight.  Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most  heroic 
deed  on  earth  is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest 
purpose  cherbhed,  the  most  generous  sacrifice  made, 
and  we  do  not  suspect  it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be 
most  common  among  the  multitude,  whose  names  are 
never  heard.  Among  common  people  will  be  found 
more  of  hardship  borne  manfully,  more  of  unvarnished 
truth,  more  of  religious  trust,  more  of  that  generosity 
which  gives  what  the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more  of 
a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than  among  the  more 
prosperous. — And  even  in  regard  to  influence  over 
other  bemgs,  which  is  thought  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  distinguished  station,  I  believe,  that  the  difference 
between  the  conspicuous  and  the  obscure  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be  measured,  not 
by  the  extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its  kind.  A 
man  may  spread  hb  mind,  his  feelings,  and  opinions, 
through  a  great  extent ;  but  if  his  mind  be  a  low  one, 
he  manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may  fill  a 
city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy  style  achieve  a 
reputation  ;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves  behmd 
him  one  grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty  is  em- 
bodied, and  which  is  silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his 
art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence.  Now  the 
noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that  exerted  on  character  ; 
and  he  who  puts  forth  this,  does  a  great  work,  no  matter 
how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The  father  and 
mother  of  an  unnoticed  family,  who,  in  their  seclusion, 
awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of 
perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength  of  will 
to  repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send  him  out  prepared 
to  profit  by  the  conflicts  of  life,  surpass  m  influence  a 
30* 
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Napoleon  breaking  the  worid  to  his  sway.  And  noi  oidy 
is  their  work  higher  in  kind  ;  who  knows,  but  that  they 
are  doing  a  greater  work  even  as  to  extent  of  surface 
than  the  conqueror  ?  Who  knows,  but  that  the  beuig, 
whom  they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested  principles, 
may  communicate  himself  to  others ;  and  that,  by  a 
spreading  agency,  of  which  they  were  the  silent  origin, 
improvements  may  spread  through  a  nation,  tttfough  the 
world  ?  In  these  remarks  you  will  see  why  I  feel  and 
express  a  deep  interest  in  thiB  obscure,  in  the  mass  of 
men.  The  distinctions  of  society  vanish  before  the 
light  of  these  truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  mulutude, 
not  because  they  are  voters  and  hare  political  power ; 
but  because  they  are  men,  and  have  within  their  reach 
the  most  glorious  prises  of  humanity. 

In  this  country  the  mass  of  li>e  people  are  distinguish- 
ed by  possessing  means  of  improventent,  of  self-culture, 
possessed  nowhere  else.  To  incite  them  to  the  use 
of  these,  is  to  render  them  the  be^t  service  they  can 
receive.  Accordingly  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
tliis  lecture,  Self-culture,  or  the  care  which  every  man 
owes  to  himself,  to  die  unfoldfng  and  perfe<^ting  of  his 
nature.  I  consider  this  topic  as  parti<^uiarly  appropiate 
to  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  lectures,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  commoil  disposition  to  regard  these  and 
other  like  means  of  instruction,  as  able  of  themselves  to 
carry  forward  the  beater.  Lectut^s  have  their  use. 
They  stir  up  many,  who,  but  for  such  outward  appeals, 
might  have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  little  is  to  be  gained  simply  by  coming 
to  this  place  once  a-week,  and  giving  up  the  mind  for  an 
hour  to  be  WTought  upon  by  a  teacher.  Unless  we  are 
roused  to  act  upon  ourselves,  uiiloss  we  engage  in  the 
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work  of  self-improvement,  unless  we  purpose  strenu- 
ously to  form  and  elevate  our  own  minds,  unless  what 
we  hear  is  made  a  part  of  ourselves  by  conscientious 
refletJtion,  very  little  permanent  good  is  received. 

Self-culture,  Lam  aware,  is  a  topic  too  extensive  for 
a  single  discourse,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  present  but  a 
few  views  which  seem  to  me  most  important.  My  ahn 
will  be,  to  give  first  the  Idea  of  self-culture,  next  its 
Means,  and  then  to  consider  some  objections  to  the 
leading  views  which  I  am  now  to  lay  before  you. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  let  me  bffer  one 
remark.  Self-culture  is  something  possible.  It  is  not 
a  dream.  It  has  foundations  in  our  nature.  With- 
out this  conviction,  the  speaker  will  but  declaim,  and 
the  hearer  listen  without  profit.  There  are  two  powers 
of  the  human  soul  which  make  self-culture  possible,  the 
self-searching  and  the  self-forming  power.  We  have 
first  'the  faculty  of  turning  the  mind  on  itself;  of  re- 
calling its  past,  and  watching  its  present  operations  ;  of 
learning  its  various  capacities  and  susceptibilities,  what 
it  can  do  and  bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer ;  and  of 
thus  learning  in  general  what  our  nature  is,  and  what 
It  was  made  for.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  we 
are  able  to  discern  not  only  what  we  already  are,  but 
what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  ourselves  germs  and 
promises  of  a  growth  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set, 
to  dart  beyond  what  we  have  actually  gained  to  the 
idea  of  Perfection  as  the  end  of  our  being.  It  is  by  this 
self-comprehending  power  that  we  are  distinguished  from 
the  bmtes,  which  give  no  signs  of  looking  into  thetn- 
selves  Without  tliis  there  would  be  no  self-culture, 
for  we  should  not  know  the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  one 
teason  why  self-cultufe  is  so  little  proposed  is,'  that  so 
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few  penetrate  bto  their  own  nature*  To  most  men, 
their  own  spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared  with 
what  is  outward.  When  they  happen  to  cast  a  glance 
inward,  they  see  there  only  a  dark,  vague  chaos.  They 
distinguish  perhaps  some  violent  passion,  which  has 
driven  them  to  injurious  excess  ;  but  their  higliest  pow- 
ers hardly  attract  a  thought ;  and  thus  multitudes  live 
and  die  as  truly  strangers  to  themselves,  as  to  countries 
of  which  they  have  heard  the  name,  but  which  human 
foot  has  never  trodden. 

But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only  because  we  can 
enter  into  and  search  ourselves.  We  have  a  still  nobler 
power,  that  of  acting  on,  determining  and  forming  our- 
selves. This  is  a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment, 
for  it  is  the  ground  of  human  responsibility.  We  have 
the  power  not  only  of  tracing  our  powers,  but  of  guid- 
ing and  impelling  them  ;  not  only  of  watching  our  pas- 
sions, but  of  controlling  them ;  not  only  of  seeing  our 
faculties  grow,  but  of  applying  to  them  means  and  in- 
fluences to  aid  their  growth.  We  can  stay  or  change 
the  current  of  thought.  We  can  concentrate  the  intel- 
lect on  objects  which  we  wish  to  comprehend.  We 
can  fix  our  eyes  on  perfection,  and  make  almost  every- 
thing speed  us  towards  it.  This  is  indeed  a  noble 
prerogative  of  our  nature.  Possessing  this,  it  matters 
litde  what  or  where  we  are  now,  for  we  can  conquer  a 
better  lot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starting  from  the 
lowest  point.  Of  all  the  discoveries  which  men  need  to 
make,  the  most  important  at  the  present  moment,  is  that 
of  the  self-forming  power  treasured  up  in  themselves. 
They  little  suspect  its  extent,  as  little  as  the  savage 
apprehends  the  energy  which  the  mind  is  created  to 
exert  on  the  material  world.     It  transcends  in  impor* 
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tance  all  our  power  over  outward  nature.  There  is 
more  of  divinity  in  it,  than  in  the  force  which  impels 
the  outward  universe ;  and  yet  how  little  we  compre- 
hend it !  How  it  slumbers  m  most  men  unsuspected, 
unused !  This  makes  self-culture  possible,  and  binds 
it  on  us  as  a  solemn  duty. 

I.  I  am  first  to  unfold  the  idea  of  self-culture }  and 
this,  in  its  most  general  form,  may  easily  be  seized. 
To  cultivate  any  thing,  be  it  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  mind, 
is  to  make  grow.  Growth,  expansion  is  the  end. 
Nothing  admits  culture,  but  that  which  has  a  principle 
of  life,  capable  of  being  expanded.  He,  therefore,  who 
does  what  he  cAn  to  unfold  all  his  powers  and  capaci- 
ties, especially  his  nobler  ones,  so  as  to  become  a  well 
proportioned,  vigorous,  excellent,  happy  being,  practi- 
ses self-culture. 

This  culture,  of  course,  has  various  branfches  cor- 
responding to  the  different  capacities  of  baman  nature  ; 
but,  though  various,  they  are  intimately  united  and  make 
progress  together.  The  soul,  which  our  philosophy 
divides  into  various  capacities,  is  still  one  essence,  one 
life ;  and  it  exerts  at  the  same  moment,  and  blends  in 
the  same  act,  its  various  energies  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  volition.  Accordingly,  in  a  wise  self-cirlture,'  all  the 
principles  of  our  nature  grow  at  once  by  joint,  harmo- 
nious action,  just  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  unfolded 
together.  When  therefore  you  hear  of  different  branch- 
es of  self-improvement,  you  will  not  think  of  them  as 
distinct  processes  going  on  independently  of  each  other, 
and  requiring  each  its  own  separate  means.  Still  a 
distinct  consideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a  full  com- 
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prehension  of  the  subject,  and  these  I  shall  proceed  to 
unfold. 

First,  self-culture  is  Moral,  a  branch  of  singular  im- 
portance. When  a  man  looks  into  himself,  he  discovers 
two  distinct  orders  or  kinds  of  principles,  which  it  be* 
hoves  him  especially  to  comprehend.  He  discovers 
desires,  appetites,  passions,  which  terminate  in  himself, 
which  crave  and  seek  his  own  interest,  gratification, 
distinction ;  and  he  discovers  another  principle,  an  an- 
tagonist to  these,  which  is  Impartial,  Disinterested, 
Universal,  enjoining  on  him  a  regard  to  the  rights  and 
liappiness  of  other  beings,  and  laying  on  him  obliga- 
tions which  must  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may, 
or  however  they  may  clash  with  his  particular  pleasure 
or  gain.  No  man,  however  narrowed  to  his  own  in- 
terest, however  hardened  by  selfishness,  can  deny,  that 
there  springs  up  within  him  a  great  idea  in  opposition 
to  interest,  the  idea  of  Duty,  that  an  inward  voice 
calls  him  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  revere  and  exercise 
Impartial  Justice,  and  Universal  Good-will.  This  dis- 
interested principle  in  human  nature  we  call  sometimes 
reason,  sometimes  conscience,  sometimes  the  moral  sense 
or  faculty.  But,  be  its  name  what  it  may,  it  is  a  real 
principle  in  each  of  us,  and  it  is  the  supreme  power 
within  us,  to  be  cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on  its 
culture  the  right  developement  of  all  others  depends. 
The  passions  indeed  may  be  stronger  than  the  con- 
science, may  lift  up  a  louder  voice  ;  but  their  clamor 
differs  wholly  from  the  tone  of  command  in  which  the 
conscience  speaks.  They  are  not  clothed  with  its 
authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their  very  triumphs 
they  are  rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  often 
cower  before  its  still,  deep,  menacing  voice.     No  part 
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of  self-knowledge  is  more  important  than  to  discern 
clearly  these  two  great  principles,  the  self-seeking  and 
the  disinterested  ;  and  the  most  important  part  of  self* 
culture  is  to  depress  the  former,  and  to  exalt  the  latter, 
or  to  enthrone  the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are 
no  limits  to  the  growth  of  this  moral  force  in  man,  if 
he  will  cherish  it  faithfully.  There  have  been  men, 
whom  no  power  m  the  uniyerse  could  turn  from  the 
Right,  by  whom  death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms  has 
been  less  dreaded,  than  transgression  of  the  inward  law 
of  universal  justice  and  love. 

In  the  next  place,  self-culture  is  Religious.  When 
we  look  into  ourselves,  we  discover  powers,  which  link 
us  with  this  outward,  visible,  finite,  ever-changing  world. 
We  have  sight  and  other  senses  to  discern,  and  limbs 
and  various  faculties  to  secure  and  appropriate  the  ma- 
terial creation.  And  we  have,  too,  a  power,  whicti 
cannot  stop  at  what  we  see  and  handle,  at  what  exists 
witbin.the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  which  seeks  for 
the  Infinite,  Uncreated  Cause,  which  cannot  rest  dll  it 
ascend  to  the  Eternal,  All*comprehending  Mind.  This 
we  call  the  religious  principle,  and  its  grandeur  cannot 
be  exa^erated  by  human  language  ;  for  it  marks  out 
a  being  destined  for  higher  communion  than  with  the 
visible  universe.  To  develope  this,  is  eminently  to 
educate  ourselves.  The  true  idea  of  God,  unfolded 
clearly  and  iivingly  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore 
and  obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  likeness  to  him,  is 
the  noblest  growth  in  human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celes* 
tial  natures.  The  religious  principle,  and  the  moraU 
are  intimately  connected,  and  grow  together.  The 
former  is  indeed  the  perfection  and  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  latter.     They  are  both  disinterested.     It  is 
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the  essence  of  true  teliQiQQ  to  cecognuie  wad  adore  m 
God  the  attributes  of  Impartial  Justice  and  Universal 
Love,  and  to  hear  l^m  comnmoding  us  in  the  conscience 
to  become  what  we  adore. 

Agab.  Self-culture  is  InteUeptRial.  We  cannot  look 
into  oursdves  without  discovering  the  intellectual  prin* 
ciple,  the  power  which  thinks,  reasons,  and  judges,  the 
power  of  seeking  and  acquiring  truth.  This,  indeed, 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  ovejrlookiag*  The  intellect  be- 
ing the  great  instrument  by  which  men  compass  their 
wishes,  it  draws  more  attention  tlian.  any  of  otir  other 
powers.  When  we  speak  to  men  of  improving  them- 
selves, the  first  thouglit  which  occurs  to  them  is,  that 
tliey  must  cultivate  their  understanding,  and  get  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  By  education,  men  mean  almost  ex- 
clusively mteUectual  training.  For  -  this,  schools  and 
colleges  are  instituted,  and  to  this  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious disciplme  of  the  young  is  sacrificed.  Now  I  rev- 
erence, as  much  as  any  man,  the  intellect ;  but  let  us 
never  exalt  it  above  the  moral  principle.  With  this  it 
is  most  intimately  connected.  In  tiiis  its  culture  is 
founded,  and  to  exalt  this  is  its  highest  aim.  Whoever 
desires  that  his  intellect  may  grow  up  to  soundness,  to 
healthy  vigor,  must  begin  with  moral  discipline.  Read- 
ing and  study  are  not  enough  to  perfect  tlie  power  of 
thought.  One  thing  above  all  is  needful,  and  tliat  is, 
the  Disinterestedness  which  is  the  very  soul  of  virtue. 
To  gain  truth,  which  is  the  ^at  object  of  the  under- 
standing,  I  roust  seek  it  disinterestedly.  Here  is  the 
first  and  grand  conditkn  of  Intellectual  progress.  I  must 
choose  to  receive  the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears  on 
X  myself.  I  must  follow  it,  no  matter  where  it  leads, 
u'iial  interests  it  opposes,  to  what  persecution  or  bss  it 
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lays  me  open,  from  what  party  it  severs  me,  or  to  what 
party  it  aDies.  liVlthotit  this  fairness  of  mind,  which  is 
cynly  another  phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth,  great 
native  powers  of  understanding  are  perverted  and  led 
astray ;  genius  runs  w3d  ;  ^'  the  light  within  us  becomes 
darkness.''  The  subtilest  reasoners,  for  want  of  this, 
cheat  themselves  as  well  as  others,  and  become  entan- 
gled in  the  web  of  their  own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  in  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy, 
that  men,  gifted  by  nature  with  singular  intelligence, 
have  broached  the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  to 
undermine  the  grand  primitive  truths  on  which  human 
virtue,  dignity,  and  hope  depend.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  instances  of  men  of  naturally  mod- 
erate powers  of  mind,  who,  by  a  disinterested  love  of 
truth  and  their  fellow-creatures,  have  gradually  risen  to 
no  small  force  and  enlargement  of  thought.  Some  of 
the  most  useful  teachers  in  the  pulpit  and  in  schools, 
have  owed  their  power  of  enlightening  others,  not  so 
much  to  any  natural  superiority,  as  to  the  simplicity, 
impartiality,  and  disinterestedness  of  their  minds,  to 
their  readiness  to  live  and  die  for  the  truth.  A  man, 
who  rises  above  himself,  looks  from  an  eminence  on 
nature  and  providence,  on  society  and  life.  Thought 
expands,  as  by  a  natural  elasticity,  when  the  pressure 
of  selfishness  is  removed.  The  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  soul,  generously  cultivated,  fertilize 
the  intellect.  Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens  the 
mind  to  truth,  both  being  of  one  family,  alike  immuta- 
ble, universal,  and  everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  the  connex- 
ion between  moral  and  intellectual  culture  is  often  over- 
looked, and  because  the  former  is  often  sacrificed  to 
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the  latter.  The  exaltation  of  talent,  as  it  is  called, 
above  virtue  and  religion,  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Edu- 
cation is  now  cliiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus 
men  acquire  power  without  the  principles  which  alone 
make  it  a  good.  Talent  is  worshipped;  but,  if  di« 
vorced  from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more  of  a  demon 
than  a  god. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  many  are 
apt  to  think,  in  accumulating  information,  though  this 
is  important,  but  in  building  up  a  force  of  thought  which 
may  be  turned  at  will  on  any  subjects,  on  which  we  are 
called  to  pass  judgment.  This  force  is  manifested  in 
tlie  concentration  of  the  attention,  in  accurate,  pene- 
trating observation,  in  reducing  complex  subjects  to 
their  elements,  in  diving  beneath  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
in  detecting  the  more  subtile  differences  and  resemblan- 
ces of  things,  in  reading  the  future  in  the  present,  and 
especially  in  rising  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws 
or  universal  truths.  This  last  exertion  of  die  intellect, 
its  rising  to  broad  views  and  great  principles,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind,  and  is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  culture.  What  it  means,  your  own 
observation  must  have  taught  you.  You  must  have 
taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the  one  always  em- 
ployed on  details,  on  particular  facts,  and  tlie  other 
using  these  facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider  tniths. 
The  latter  are  philosophers.  For  example,  men  had 
for  ages  seen  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling  to 
the  ground.  Newton  seized  on  these  particular  facts, 
and  rose  to  the  idea,  that  all  matter  tends,  or  is  attract- 
ed, towards  all  matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts  at  different 
disiunce.?,  thus  giving  us  a  grand  principle,  which,  we 
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have  reason  to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the  whole 
outward  creation.  One  man  reads  a  history,  and  can 
tell  you  all  its  events,  and  there  stops.  Another  com- 
bines these  events,  brings  them  under  one  view,  and 
learns  the  great  causes  which  are  at  work  on  this  or 
another  nation,  and  what  are  its  great  tendencies,  wheth- 
er to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one  or  another  form  of 
civilization.  So^  one  man  talks  continually  about  the 
particular  actions  of  this  or  another  neighbour  ;  whilst 
another  looks  beyond  the  acts  to  the  inward  principle 
from  which  they  spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger 
views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one  man  sees  all 
things  apart  and  in  fragments,  whilst  another  strives  to 
discover  the  harmony,  connexion,  unity  of  all.  One 
of  the  great  evils  of  society  is,  that  men,  occupied  per- 
petually with  petty  details,  want  general  truths,  want 
broad  and  fixed  principles.  Hence  many,  not  wicked, 
are  unstable,  habitually  inconsistent,  as  if  they  were 
overgrown  children  rather  than  men.  To  build  up  tliat 
strength  of  mind,  which  apprehends  and  cleaves  to  great 
universal  truths,  is  the  highest  inteUectual  self-culture ; 
and  here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely  this  cul- 
ture agrees  with  that  of  the  moral  and  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  of  which  I  have  "previously  spoken. 
In  each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the  soul  consists 
in  raising  it  above  what  is  narrow,  particular,  individual, 
selfish,  to  the  universal  and  unconfined.  To  improve 
a  man,  is  to  liberalize,  enlarge  him  in  thought,  feeling, 
and  purpose.  Narrowness  of  intellect  and  heart,  this 
is  the  degradation  from  which  all  culture  aims  to  rescue 
the  human  being. 

Again.     Self-culture  is  social,  or  one  of  its  great  of- 
fices is  to  unfold  and  purify  the  affections,  which  spring 
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up  instinctively  in  the  human  breast,  which  bind  togeth- 
er husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  which  bind  a  man  to  friends  and  neighbours,  to  hif 
country,  and  to  the  .suffering  who  faU  under  his  eye, 
wherever  they  belong.  The  culture  of  these  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in  converting 
them  from  instmcts  into  principles,  from  natural  into 
spiritual  attachments,  in  giving  them  a  rational,  moral, 
and  holy  character.  For  example,  our  affection  for  our 
children  is  at  first  instinctive ;  and  if  it  continue  such, 
il  rises  little  above  the  brute's  attachment  to  its  young. 
But  when  a  parent  infuses  into  his  natural  love  for  bis 
ofispring,  moral  and  religious  principle,  when  he  comes 
to  regard  his  child  as  im  inteUigent,  spiritual,  immortal 
being,  and  honors  him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  all 
to  make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy  child  of 
God  and  the  friend  of  his  race,  then  the  instinct  rises 
into  a  generous  and  holy  sentiment.  It  resembles  God's 
paternal  love  ibr  his  spiritual  family.  A  like  purity 
and  dignity  we  must  aim  to  give  to  all  our  affections. 

Ag^.  Self-culture  is  Practical,  or  it  proposes,  as 
one  of  its  chief  ends,  to  fit  us  for  action,  to  make  us 
efficient  in  whatever  we  undertake,  to  train  us  to  firm- 
ness of  purpose  and  to  fruitfuhiess  of  resource  in  com- 
mon life,  and  especially  in  emergencies,  in  times  of 
difficul^f,  danger,  and  trial.  But  passing  over  this  and 
other  topics  for  which  I  have  no  time,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  two  branches  of  self-culture  which  have  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  ought  not  to  be  so  sligjited. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover,  among  its  ad- 
mirable endowments,  the  sense  or  perception  of  Beauty. 
We  see  the  germ  of  this  in  every  human  being,  and 
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there   is   no   power  which  admits  greater  cultivation  ; 
and  why  should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all  ?     It  deserves 
remark,  that  the  provision  for  this  principle  is  infinite 
in  the  universe.     There  is  but  a  very  minute  portion  of 
the  creation  which  we  can  turn  into  food  and  clothes, 
or  gratification  for  the  body  ;  but  the  whole  creation 
may  be  used  to  minister  to  the  sense  of  beauty.     Beauty 
is  an  all-pervading  presence.     It  unfolds  in  the  number- 
less flowers  of  the  spring.     It  waves  in  the  branches  of 
the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of  grass.     It  haunts  the 
depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues 
of  the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.      And  not  only 
these  minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the 
clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,   the  rising  and  setting 
sun,  all  overflow  with  beauty.     The  universe  is  its  tem- 
ple ;  and  those  men,  who  are  alive  to  it,  cannot  lift  their 
eyes  without  feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it  on 
every  side.     Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious,  the  enjoy- 
ments it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure,  so  congenial  with 
our  tenderest  and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  wor- 
ship, that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men 
as  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind 
to  it,  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious  sky, 
they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon.     An  infinite  joy  is  lost 
to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  en- 
dowment.    Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and 
to  see  its  walls  lined  with  the  choicest  pictures  of  Ra- 
phael, and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn, 
tliat  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye 
at  these  miracles  of  art,  how  should  I  feel  their  priva- 
tion ;   how  should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to 
help  them  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and 
31* 
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grandeur  wliicb  in  yaiji  courted  tbeir  sotice  !  But  eveiy 
husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner 
Artist ;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevatedi 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in  their  forms, 
hues,  proportions,  and  moral  expression  !  I  have  spok- 
en only  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  how  much  of  this 
mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  es- 
pecially  in  literature  ?  The  best  books  have  most  beau- 
ty. The  greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  witli 
beauty,  and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and  deeply 
into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their  natural  and  fit 
attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the  true  dkltiu-e  of  a 
man,  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is  not  cher- 
ished ;  and  I  know  of  no  condiuon  in  life  from  which 
it  should  be  excluded.  Of  all-  luxuries,  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  important  to  those  conditions,  where  coarse  labor 
tends  to  give  a  grossness  to  the  mind.  From  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of 
the  taste-  for  music  in  modem  Germany,  we  learn  that 
the  people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined  gratifications, . 
which  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  a  few. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  the  most  pene- 
trating minds  have  not  satisfactorily  answered ;  nor, 
were  I  able,  is  tliis  tlie  place  for  discussing  it.  But 
one  thing  I  would  say  ;  the  beauty  of  the  outward  crea- 
tion is  intimately  related  to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting 
attributes  of  the  soul.  li  is  the  emblem  or  expression 
of  these.  Matter  becomes  beautiful  to  us,  when  it 
seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect,  its  inertness,  finite- 
ness,  and  grossness,  and  by  the  etherial  lightness  of  its 
forms  and  motions  seems  to  approach  spirit;  when  it 
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images  to  us  pure  and  gentle  affections  ;  when  it  spreads 
out  into  a  vastness  Which  is  a  shadow  of  the  Infinite ;  or 
when  in  more  awful  shapes  and  movements  it  speaks  of 
the  Omnipotent.  Thus  outward  beauty  is  akin  to  some- 
thing deeper  and  unseen,  is  the  reflection  of  spiritual 
attributes ;  and  of  consequence  the  way  to  see  and  feel 
it  more  and  more  keenly,  is  to  cultivate  those  moral,  re* 
li^ous,  intellectual,  and  social  principles  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  the  spiritual 
nature ;  and  I  name  this,  that  you  may  see,  what  I  am 
anxious  to  show,  the  harmony  which  subsists  among  all 
branches  of  human  culture,  or  how  each  forwards  and  is 
aided  by  all. 

There  b  another  power,  which  each  man  should  cul- 
tivate according  to  his  ability,  but  which  is  very  much 
neglected  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  is,  the 
power  of  Utterance.  A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up 
his  mind  in  itself;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  to  exchange  it 
for  other  minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our  graiy]  distinc- 
tions from  the  brute.  Our  power  over  others  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in  the 
power  of  bringing  it  out.  A  man,  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intellectual  vigor,  may,  for  want  of  expression, 
be  a  cipher,  without  significance,  in  society.  And  not 
only  does  a  man  influence  others,  but  he  greatly  aids  his 
own  intellect,  by  giving  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to 
his  thoughts.  We  understand  ourselves  better,  our  con- 
ceptions grow  clearer,  by  the  very  effort  to  make  them 
clear  to  another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends  a  good 
deal  on  our  power  of  utterance.  The  principal  dis* 
tinction  between  what  are  called  gentlemen  and  the 
vulgar  lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in  man- 
Bers,  and  are  especially  wanting  in  propriety,  clearness, 
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grace,  and  force  of  utterance.  A  man  who  cannot 
open  his  lips  witliout  breaking  a  nile  of  grammar,  with- 
out showing  in  his  dialect  or  brogue  or  uncouth  tones  his 
want  of  cultivation,  or  without  darkening  his  meaning 
by  a  confused,  unskilful  mode  of  communication,  can- 
not take  the  place  to  which,  perhaps,  his  native  good 
sense  entitles  him.  To  have  intercourse  with  respecta- 
ble people,  we  must  speak  their  language.  On  this 
account,  I  am  glad  that  grammar  and  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation are  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  city. 
These  are  not  trifles  ;  nor  are  they  superfluous  to  any 
class  of  people.  They  give  a  man  access  to  social 
advantages,  on  which  his  improvement  very  much  de- 
pends. The  power  of  utterance  should  be  included  by 
all  in  their  plans  of  self-culture. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the  culture,  the 
improvement,  which  every  man  should  propose  to  him- 
self. I  have  all  along  gone  on  the  principle,  lliat  a  man 
has  within  him  capacities  of  growth,  which  deserve  and 
will  reward  intense,  unrelaxing  toil.  I  do  not  look  on 
a  human  being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be  kept  in  action 
by  a  foreign  force,  to  accomplish  an  unvarying  succes- 
sion of  motions,  to  do  a  fixed  amount  of  work,  and  then 
to  fall  to  pieces  at  death,  but  as  a  being  of  free  spiritual 
powers  ;  and  I  place  little  value  on  any  culture,  but 
that  which  aims  to  bring  out  these  and  to  give  tliera 
perpetual  impulse  and  expansion.  I  am  aware,  that 
this  view  is  far  from  being  universal.  The  common 
notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  need  no 
other  culture  than  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their 
various  trades  ;  and,  though  this  error  is  passing  away, 
it  is  far  from  being  exploded.     But  the  ground  of  a 
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man's  culture  lies  in  his  nature,  not  in  bis  calling.  His 
powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of  tbeir  inherent 
dignity,  not  their  outward  direction.  He  is  to  be  edu- 
cated, because  he  is  a  man,  not  because  be  is  to  make 
shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly  not  the  great 
end  of  his  being,  for  his  mind  cannot  be  shut  up  in  it ; 
his  force  of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted  on  it.  He  has 
faculties  to  which  it  gives  no  action,  and  deep  wants  it 
cannot  answer.  Poems,  and  systems  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world, 
have  been  wrought  at  the  work-bench  and  amidst  the 
toils  of  the  field.  How  often,  when  the  arms  are  me- 
chanically plying  a  trade,  does  the  mind,  lost  in  reverie 
or  day-dreams,  escape  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  How 
often  does  the  pious  heart  of  woman  mingle  the  greatest 
of  all  thoughts,  tliat  of  God,  with  household  drudgery  ! 
Undoubtedly  a  man  is  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade, 
for  by  it  he  is  to  earn  his  bread  and  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. But  bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his  highest 
good  ;  for,  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  be  harder  than  that 
of  the  inferior  animals,  for  whom  nature  spreads  a  table 
and  weaves  a  wardrobe,  without  a  care  of  their  own. 
Nor  was  he  made  chiefly  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
community.  A  rational,  moral  being  cannot,  without 
infinite  wrong,  be  converted  into  a  mere  instrument  of 
others'  gratification.  He  is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a 
means.  A  mind,  m  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of  wis- 
dom, disinterestedness,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety, 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  outward  material  interests  of 
a  world.  It  exists  for  itself,  for  its  own  perfection,  and 
must  not  be  enslaved  to  its  own  or  others'  animal  wants. 
You  tell  me,  that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed  for  men 
who  are  to  fill  high  stations,  but  not  for  such  as  are 
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doomed  to  vulgar  hbor.  1  answer,  that  Man  is  a  greater 
name  than  President  or  King.  Truth  and  goodness  are 
equally  precious,  in  whatever  sphere  they  are  found. 
Besides,  men  of  all  conditions  sustain  equally  the  rela- 
tions, which  give  birth  to  the  highest  virtues  and  de- 
mand the  highest  powers.  The  laborer  is  not  a  mere 
laborer.  He  has  close,  tender,  responsible  connections 
with  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  He  is  a  son,  hus- 
band, father,  friend,  and  Christian.  He  belongs  to  a 
home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race  ;  and  is  such  a  man 
to  be  cultivated  only  for  a  trade  f  Was  he  not  sent 
hito  the  world  for  a  great  work  f  To  educate  a  child 
perfectly  requires  profounder  thought,  greater  wisdom, 
than  to  govern  a  state  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  interests  and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more  super- 
ficial, coarser,  and  more  obvious,  than  the  spiritual 
capacities,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the 
subtile  laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied  and 
comprehended,  before  the  work  of  education  can  be 
thoroughly  performed  ;  and  yet  to  all  conditions  diis 
greatest  work  on  earth  is  equally  committed  by  God. 
What  plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a  higher  culture, 
than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of,  is  needed  by  our  whole 
race  ? 

IT.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Means,  by 
which  the  self-cuhure,  just  described,  may  be  pro- 
moted ;  and  here  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  The 
subject  is  so  extensive,  as  well  as  important,  that  I  feel 
myself  unable  to  do  any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  the 
limits  to  which  I  am  confined.  I  beg  you  to  consider 
me  as  presenting  but  hints,  and  such  as  have  ofiered 
themselves  with  very  little  research  to  my  own  mind. 
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And,  first,  the  great  means  of  self-culture,  that  i^bich 
includes  all  the  rest,  is  to  fasten  on  this  culture  as  our 
Great  End,  to  determine  deliberately  and  solemnly, 
that  we  will  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  powers 
which  God  has  given  us.  Without  this  resolute  pur- 
pose, the  best  means  are  worth  Uttle,  and  with  it  the 
poorest  become  mighty.  You  may  see  thousands,  with 
every  opportunity  of  improvement  which  wealth  can 
gather,  with  teachers,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  bringing 
nothing  to  pass,  and  others,  with  few  helps,  doing  won- 
ders ;  and  simply  because  the  latter  are  in  earnest,  and 
the  former  not.  A  man  in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if 
he  cannot  find,  creates  them.  A  vigorous  purpose 
makes  much  out  of  little,  breathes  power  mto  weak  in- 
struments, disarms  difficulties,  and  even  turns  them  into 
assistances.  Every  condition  has  means  of  progress, 
if  we  have  spirit  enough  to  use  them.  Some  volumes 
have  recently  been  published,  giving  examples  or  his- 
tories of  '' knowledge  acquired  under  difficulties";  and 
it  is  most  animating  to  see  in  these  what  a  resolute  man 
can  do  for  himself.  A  great  idea,  like  this  of  Self- 
culture,  if  seized  on  clearly  and  vigorously,  bums  like 
a  living  coal  in  the  soul.  He  who  deliberately  adopts 
a  great  end,  has,  by  this  act,  half  accomplished  it,  has 
scaled  the  chief  barrier  to  success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong  purpose  of  self- 
culture  now  insisted  on,  namely,  faith  in  the  practicable* 
ness  of  tliis  culture.  A  great  object,  to  awaken  reso- 
lute choice,  must  be  seen  to  be  witliin  our  reach.  Tiie 
truth,  that  progress  is  the  very  end  of  our  being,  roust 
not  be  received  as  a  tradition,  but  comprehended  and 
felt  as  a  reality.  Our  minds  are  apt  to  pine  and  5;tarve, 
by  being  imprisoned  witiiin   what  we  have  already  at- 
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tained.  A  true  faith,  looking  up  to  something  better, 
catching  glimpses  of  a  distant  perfection,  prophesying 
to  ourselves  improvements  proportioned  to  our  consci- 
entious labors,  gires  energy  of  purpose,  gives  wings  to 
the  soul  ;  and  this  faith  will  continually  grow,  by  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  our  own  nature,  and  with  the 
promises  of  Divine  help  and  immortal  life  which  abound 
in  Revelation. 

8ome  are  discouraged  from  proposing  to  themselves 
improvement,  by  the  false  notion,  that  the  study  of 
books,  which  their  situation  denies  them,  is  the  all-im« 
portant,  and  only  sufficient  means.  Let  such  consider, 
that  the  grand  volumes,  of  which  all  our  books  are 
transcripts,  I  mean  nature,  revelation,  the  human  soul, 
and  human  life,  are  freely  unfolded  to  every  eye.  The 
great  sources  of  wisdom  are  experience  and  observa- 
tion ;  and  these  are  denied  to  none.  To  open  and  fix 
our  eyes  upon  what  passes  without  and  within  us,  is 
the  most  fruitful  study.  Books  are  chiefly  useful,  as 
they  help  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  and  experience. 
When  they  absorb  men,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  turn 
them  from  observation  of  nature  and  life,  they  generate 
a  learned  folly,  for  which  tlie  plain  sense  of  the  laborer 
could  not  be  exchanged  but  at  great  loss.  It  deserves 
attention  that  the  greatest  rhen  have  been  formed  with- 
out the  studies,  which  at  present  are  thought  by  many 
most  needful  to  improvement.  Homer,  Plato,  Demos- 
tlienes,  never  heard  the  name  of  chemistry,  and  knew 
less  of  the  solar  system  than  a  boy  in  our  common 
schools.  Not  that  these  sciences  are  unimportant ;  but 
the  lesson  is,  that  human  improvement  never  wants  the 
means,  where  the  purpose  of  it  is  deep  and  earnest  hi 
the  soul. 
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The  purpose  of  self-culture^  this  is  the  life  and 
strength  of  all  the  methods  we  use  for  our  own  eleva* 
tion.  I  reiterate  this  principle  on  account  of  its  great 
importance ;  and  I  would  add  a  remark  to  prevent  its 
misapprehension.  When  I  speak  of  the  purpose  of  self- 
culture,  I  mean,  that  it  should  be  sincere.  In  other 
words,  we  must  make  self-culture  really  and  truly  our 
end,  or  choose  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  aot  merely  as 
a  means  or  instrument  of  something  else.  And  here  I 
touch  a  conmion  and  very  pernicious  error.  Not  a  few 
persons  desire  to  improve  themselves  only  to  get  prop- 
erty and  to  rise  in  the  world  ;  but  such  do  not  properly 
choose  improvement,  but  something  outward  and  foreign 
to  themselves  ;  and  so  low  an  impulse  can  produce  only 
a  stinted,  partial,  uncertain  growth.  A  man,  as  I  have 
^d,  is  to  cultivate  himself  because  he  is  a  man.  He 
is  to  start  with  the  conviction,  that  there  is  something 
greater  within  him  than  in  the  whole  material  creation, 
than  in  aU  the  worlds  which  press  on  the  eye  and  ear ; 
and  that  inward  improvements  have  a  worth  and  dignity 
m  themselves,  quite  distinct  from  the  power  they  give 
over  outward  things.  Undoubtedly  a  man  is  to  labor 
to  better  his  condition,  but  first  to  better  himself.  If 
he  knows  no  higher  use  of  his  mind  than  to  bvent 
and  drudge  for  his  body,  bis  case  is  desperate  as  far 
as  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  to 
the  laborer  indifference  to  his  outward  lot.  I  hold  it 
important,  that  every  man  in  every  class  should  possess 
the  means  of  comfort,  of  health,  of  neatness  in  food 
and  apparel,  and  of  occasional  retirement  and  leisure. 
These  are  good  in  themselves, 'to  be  sought  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  still  more,  they  are  important  means  of 
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the  self-culture  for  which  I  am  pleading.  A  clean, 
comfortable  dwelling,  with  wholesome  meals,  is  no  small 
aid  to  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  A  man  living 
in  a  damp  cellar  or  a  garret  open  to  rain  and  snow, 
breathing  the  foul  air  of  a  fildiy  room,  and  striving  with- 
out success  to  appease  hunger  on  scanty  or  unsavory 
food,  b  in  danger  of  abandoning  himself  to  a  desperate, 
selfish  recklessness.  Improve  then  your  lot.  Multiply 
comforts,  and  still  more  get  wealth  if  you  can  by  honor- 
able means,  and  if  it  do  not  cost  too  much.  A  true 
cultivation  of  the  mind  is  fitted  to  forward  you  m  your 
woiklly  concerns,  and  you  ought  to  use  it  for  this  end. 
Only,  beware,  lest  this  end  master  you  ;  lest  your  mo- 
tives sink  as  your  condition  improves;  lest  you  fall 
victims  to  the  miserable  passion  of  vying  with  those 
around  you  in  show,  luxury,  and  expense.  Cherish  \ 
true  respect  for  yourselves.  Feel  that  your  nature  is 
worth  more  than  every  thing  which  is  foreign  to  you. 
He  who  has  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  hb  own  rational 
and  spiritual  being,  of  something  within  himself  superior 
to  the  world  and  allied  to  the  diviniQr,  wants  the  true 
spring  of  that  purpose  of  self-culture,  on  which  I  have 
insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the  means  of  improvement. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means  of  self-culture, 
and  this  is  the  control  of  the  animal  appetites.  To 
raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  we  must  put 
down  the  animal.  Sensuality  is  the  abyss  in  which 
very  many  souls  are  plunged  and  lost.  Among  the 
most  prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast  amount  of  intel- 
lectual life  is  drowned  in  luxurious  excesses  !  It  is 
one  great  curse  of  wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the 
senses ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes,  thou(^  luxury 
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is  wanting,  yet  a  gross  feeding  often  prevails,  under 
which  the  spirit  is  whelmed.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  walk 
through  our  streets,  and  to  see  how  many  countenances 
bear  marks  of  a  lethargy  and  a  hrutal  coarseness,  in- 
duced by  unrestrained  indulgence.  Whoever  would 
cultivate  the  soul,  must  restrain  the  appetites.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine,  that  animal  food  was 
not  meant  for  man  ;  but  that  this  is  used  among  us  to 
excess,  that  as  a  people  we  should  gain  much  in  cheer- 
fulness, activity,  and  buoyancy  of  mind,  by  less  gross 
and  stimulating  food,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe. 
Above  all,  let  me  urge  on  those,  who  would  bring  out 
and  elevate  their  higher  nature,  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors.  This  bad  habit  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  the  ravages  it  makes  on  the  reason, 
the  intellect ;  and  this  effect  is  produced  to  a  mournful 
extent,  even  when  drunkenness  is  escaped.  Not  a  few 
men,  called  temperate,  and  who  have  thought  them- 
selves such,  have  learned,  on  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  that  for  years  their  minds  had  been 
clouded,  impaired  by  moderate  drinking,  without  their 
suspecting  the  injury.  Multitudes  in  this  city  are  bereft 
of  half  their  intellectual  energy,  by  a  degree  of  indul- 
gence which  passes  for  innocent.  Of  all  the  foes  of  the 
working  class,  this  is  the  deadliest.  Nothing  has  done 
more  to  keep  down  this  class,  to  destroy  their  self- 
respect,  to  rob  them  of  their  just  influence  in  the  com- 
munity, to  render  profitless  the  means  of  improvement 
within  their  reach,  than  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a 
drink.  They  are  called  on  to  withstand  this  practice* 
as  they  regard  their  honor,  and  would  take  their  just 
place  in  society.  They  are  under  solemn  obligations 
to  give  their  sanction  to  every  effort  for  its  suppression. 
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They  ought  to  regard  as  their  worst  enemies  (though 
unintentionally  such),  as  the  enemies  of  their  rights, 
dignity,  and  influence,  the  men  who  desire  to  flood  city 
and  country  with  distilled  poison.  I  lately  visited  a 
flourishing  village,  and  on  expressing  to  one  of  the  re- 
spected inhabitants  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  witnessing  so 
many  signs  of  progress,  he  replied,  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  prosperity  I  witnessed,  was  the  disuse  of  ardent 
spirits  by  the  people.  And  this  reformation  we  may 
be  assured  wrought  something  higher  than  outward  pros- 
perity.  In.  almost  every  family  so  improved,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  capacities  of  the  parent  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  were  enlarged,  and  the 
means  of  education  made  more  effectual  to  the  child. 
I  call  on  working  men  to  take  hold  of  the  cause  of 
temperance  as  peculiarly  their  cause.  These  remarks 
are  the  more  needed,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made 
far  and  wide,  to  annul  at  the  present  moment  a  recent 
law  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in 
such  quantities  as  favor  intemperance.  I  know,  that 
there  are  intelligent  and  good  men,  who  believe,  that, 
in  enacting  this  law,  government  transcended  its  limits, 
left  its  true  path,  and  established  a  precedent  for  legis- 
lative interference  with  all  our  pursuits  and  pleasures* 
No  one  here  looks  more  jealously  on  government  than 
myself.  But  I  maintain,  that  this  is  a  case  which  stands 
by  itself,  which  can  be  confounded  with  no  other,  and 
on  which  government  from  its  vexy  nature  and  end  is 
peculiarly  bound  to  act.  Let  it  never  be  foi^otten,  that 
the  great  end  of  government,  its  highest  function,  is, 
not  to  make  roads,  grant  charters,  originate  improve- 
ments, but  to  prevent  or  repress  Crimes  against  iudi- 
vidual^rights  and  social  order.     For  this  end  it  ordains 
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ft  penal  code,  erects  prisons,  and  inflicts  fearful  punish- 
ments. Now  if  it  be  true,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  crimes,  which  government  is  instituted  to  prevent 
and  repress,  have  their  origin  in  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its ;  if  our  poor-houses,  work-houses,  jails,  and  peniteu* 
tiaries,  are  tenanted  m  a  great  degree  by  those  whose 
6rst  and  chief  impulse  to  crime  came  from  the  distillery 
and  dram-shop  ;  if  murder  and  theft,  the  most  fearful 
outrages  on  property  and  life,  are  most  frequently  the 
issues  and  consummation  of  intemperance,  is  not  gov- 
ernment bound  to  restrain  by  legislation  the  vending  of 
tl)e  stimulus  to  these  terrible  social  wrongs?  Is  gov- 
ernment never  to  act  as  a  parent,  never  to  remove  the 
causes  or  occasions  of  wrong-doing  ?  Has  it  but  one 
instrument  for  repressing  crime,  namely,  public,  infa- 
mous punishment,  an  evil  only  inferior  to  crime  ?  Is 
government  a  usurper,  does  it  wander  beyond  its  sphere, 
by  imposing  restraints  on  an  article,  which  does  no  im- 
aginable good,  which  can  plead  no  benefit  conferred  on 
body  or  mind,  which  unfits  the  citizen  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  which,  above  all,  stirs 
up  men  to  the  perpetration  of  most  of  the  crimes,  from 
which  it  is  the  highest  and  most  solemn  office  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect  society  ? 

I  come  now  to  another  important  measure  of  self- 
culture,  and  this  is,  intercourse  with  superior  minds. 
I  have  insisted  on  our  own  activity  as  essential  to  our 
progress;  but  we  were  not  made  to  live  or  advance 
alone.  Society  is  as  needful  to  us  as  air  or  food.  A 
child  doomed  to  utter  loneliness,  growing  up  without 
s^t  or  sound  of  human  beings,  would  not  put  forth 
equal  power  with  many  bnites  ;  and  a  man,  never  brought 
32  • 
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into  contact  with  nunds  superior  to  his  own,  will  probs* 
blj  run  one  and  the  same  dull  round  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion to  the  end  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse 
with  superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of 
ooromunication  are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best 
books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be 
thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant 
and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They 
give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the 
spiritual  presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 
No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the 
prosperous  of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and  take 
up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my 
threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare 
to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  work* 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me 
with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of 
intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cui* 
tivated  man  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the 
best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual,  a  man  must 
select  good  books,  such  as  have  been  written  by  right« 
minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who  in« 
stead  of  diluting  by  repetition  what  otliers  say,  have 
something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  write  to  give  re- 
lief  to  full,  earnest  souls ;  and  these  works  must  not  be 
skimmed  over  for  amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  atten- 
tion and  a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books, 
we  may  be  aided  much  by  those  who  have  studied  more 
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than  ourselves.  Biit,  after  aU>  it  is  best  to  be  deter- 
mined in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes* 
The  best  books  for  a  roan  are  not  always  those  which 
the  wise  reconiroend)  but  oftener  those  which  meet  the 
peculiar  wants,  die  natural  thirst  of  bis  mind,  and  there- 
tore  awaken  interest  and  rivet  thought.  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  observe,  not  only  in  regard  to  books  but 
in  other  respects,  that  self-culture  must  vary  with  the 
individual.  All  means  do  not  equally  suit  us  all.  A 
man. must  unfold  himself  freely,  and  should  respect  the 
peculiar  gifts  or  biases  by  which  nature  has  distinguish- 
ed him  from  others.  Self-culture  does  not  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  individuality.  It  does  not  regularly  apply 
an  established  machinery,  for  tlie  sake  of  torturing  every 
man  into  one  rigid  shape,  called  perfection.  As  the 
human  countenance,  with  the  same  features  in  us  all,  is 
diversified  without  end  in  the  race,  and  is  never  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals,  so  the  human  soul,  with 
the  same  grand  powers  and  laws,  expands  into  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  forms,  and  would  be  wofuUy  stinted  by 
modes  of  culture  requiring  all  men  to  learn  the  same 
lesson  or  to  bend  to  the  same  rules. 

£  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men,  especially  to 
those  who  spend  much  time  in  manual  labor,  to  fix 
attention  on  books.  Let  them  strive  to  overcome  the 
difficulty,  by  choosing  subjects  of  deep  interest,  or  by 
reading  in  company  with  thqse  whom  they  love.  Noth- 
iog  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They  are  cheering 
or  soothing  companions  in  solitude,  illness,  affliction. 
The  wealth  of  both  continents  would  not  compensate, 
for  die  good  they  impart.  Let  every  man,  if  possible^ 
gather  some  good  books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain 
access  for  himself  and  family  to  some  social  library. 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  this. 
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One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  otir  tfmesi 
IS  the  multiplication  of  books^  and  their  dbtribution 
through  all  conditions  of  society.  At  a  small  expensei 
a  man  can  now  possess  himself  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  English  literature.  Books^  once  confined 
tQ  a  few  by  their  cosdiness,  are  now  accessible  to  the 
multitude ;  and  in  this  way  a  change  of  habits  is  going 
on  in  society,  highly  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple. Instead  of  depending  on  casual  rumor  and  loose 
conversation  for  most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of 
thought ;  instead  of  forming  their  judgments  in  crowds, 
and  receiving  their  chief  excitement  from  the  voice  of 
neighbours,  men  are  now  learning  to  study  and  reflect 
alone,  to  follow  out  subjects  continuously,  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  shall  engage  their  mmds,  and  to 
call  to  their  aid  the  knowledge,  original  views,  and  rea- 
sonings of  men  of  all  countries  and  ages ;  and  the  re- 
suits  must  be,  a  deliberateness  and  independence  of 
judgment,  and  a  thoroughness  and  extent  of  informa- 
tion, unknown  in  former  times.  The  diffusion  of  these 
silent  teachers,  books,  through  the  whole  community, 
is  to  work  greater  effects  than  artillery,  machinery,  and 
legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to  supersede  stormy 
revolutions.  The  culture,  which  it  is  to  spread,  whilst 
an  unspeakable  good  to  the  individual,  is  also  to  become 
the  stability  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-culture,  is  to  firee 
ourselves  from  the  power  of  human  opinion  and  exam- 
ple, except  as  far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  our  own  de- 
liberate judgment.  We  are  all  prone  to  keep  the  level 
of  those  we  live  with,  to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress 
our  minds  as  well  as  bodies  after  their  fashion;  and 
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hence  the  spiritless  tameness  of  our  characters  and  lives. 
Our  greatest  danger,  is  not  from  the  grossly  wicked 
around  us,  but  from  the  worldly,  unreflecting  multitude, 
who  are  borne  along  as  a  stream  by  foreign  impulse,  and 
bear  us  along  with  tbera.  Even  the  influence  of  supe- 
rior minds  may  harm  us,  by  bowing  us  to  servile  acqui- 
escence and  damping  our  spiritual  activity.  The  great 
use  of  intercourse  with  other  minds,  is  to  stir  up  our 
own,  to  whet  our  appetite  for  truth,  to  carry  our  thoughts 
beyond  their  old  tracks.  We  need  connexions  with 
great  thinkers  to  make  us  tiiinkers  too.  One  of  the 
chief  arts  of  self-culture,  is  to  unite  the  childlike  teach- 
ableness, which  gratefully  welcomes  light  from  every 
human  being  who  can  give  it,  with  manly  resistance  of 
opinions  however  current,  of  influences  however  gener- 
ally revered,  which  do  not  approve  themselves  to  our 
deliberate  judgment.  You  ought  indeed  patiently  and 
conscientiously  to  strengthen  your  reason  by  other  men's 
intelligence,  but  you  must  not  prostrate  it  before  them. 
Especially  if  there  springs  up  within  you  any  view  of 
God's  word  or  universe,  any  sentiment  or  aspiration 
which  seems  to  you  of  a  higher  order  than  what  you 
meet  abroad,  give  reverent  heed  to  it ;  inquire  into  it 
earnestly,  solemnly.  Do  not  trust  it  blindly,  for  it  may 
be  an  illusion  ;  but  it  may  be  die  Divinity  moving  withb 
you,  a  new  revelation,  not  supernatural  but  still  most 
precious,  of  truth  or.  duty ;  and  if,  after  inquiry,  it  so 
appear,  then  let  no  clamor,  or  scorn,  or  desertion  turn 
you  from  it.  Be  true  to  your  own  highest  convictions. 
Intimations  from  our  own  souls  of  something  more  per- 
fect than  others  teach,  if  faithfully  followed,  give  us  a 
consciousness  of  spiritual  force  and  progress,  never  Ex- 
perienced by  the  vulgar  of  high  life  or  low  life,  ^who 
march,  as  they  are  drilled,  to  the  step  of  their  times. 
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Some,  I  know,  will  wonder,  that  I  should  think  the  I 

mass  of  die  people   capable  of  such  intimations  and  I 

glimpses  of  truth,  as  I  have  just  supposed.     These  are  | 

commonly  thought  to  be  the  prerogative  of  men  of  ge-  i 

nius,  who  seem  to  be  bom  to  give  law  to  the  minds  of 
the  multitude.  Undoubtedly  nature  has  her  nobility, 
and  sends  forth  a  few  to  be  eminently  ^Mights  of  the 
world."  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  portion  of  the  same 
divine  fire  is  given  to  all ;  for  the  many  could  not  re- 
ceive with  a  loving  reverence  the  quickening  influences 
of  the  few,  were  there  not  essentially  the  same  spiritual 
life  in  both.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  are  not  masses 
of  passive  matter,  created  to  receive  impressions  unre- 
sistingly from  abroad.  They  are  not  wholly  shaped  by 
foreign  instruction ;  but  have  a  native  force,  a  spring  of 
thought  in  themselves.  Even  the  child's  mind  outruns 
its  lessons,  and  overflows  in  questionings  which  bring 
the  wisest  to  a  stand.  Even  the  child  starts  the  great 
problems,  which  philosophy  has  labored  to  solve  for  ages. 
But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  now  enlarge.  Let  me  only 
say,  that  the  power  of  original  thought  is  particularly 
manifested  in  those  who  thirst  for  progress,  who  are 
bent  on  unfolding  their  whole  nature.  A  man  who  wakes 
up  to  the  consciousness  of  having  been  created  for  pro- 
gress and  perfection,  looks  with  new  eyes  on  himself  and 
on  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  This  great  truth  stirs 
the  soul  from  its  depths,  breaks  up  old  associations  of 
ideas,  and  establishes  new  ones,  just  as  a  mighty  agent 
of  chemistry,  brought  mto  contact  witli  natural  substan- 
ces, dissolves  the  old  affinities  which  had  bound  their 
particles  together,  and  arranges  them  anew.  This  truth 
particularly  aids  us  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  human 
life..  By  revealing  to  us  the  end  of  our  being,  it  helps 
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US  to  comprehend  more  and  more  the  wonderful,  the  in* 
finite  system,  to  which  we  belong.  A  man  in  the  com- 
mon  walks  of  life,  who  has  faith  in  perfection,  in  tl)e 
unfolding  of  the  human  spirit,  as  the  great  purpose  of 
God,  possesses  more  the  secret  of  the  universe,  per- 
ceives  more  the  harmonies  or  mutual  adaptations  of  the 
world  without  and  the  world  within  him,  is  a  wiser  inter- 
preter of  Providence,  and  reads  nobler  less(Mis  of  duty 
in  the  events  which  pass  before  him,  than  the  profound- 
est  philosopher  who  wants  this  grand  central  truth.  Thus 
illuminations,  inward  su^estions,  are  not  confined  to  a 
favored  few,  but  visit  all  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
generous  self-culture. 

Another  means  of  self-culture  may  be  found  by  every 
man  in  his  Condition  or  Occupation,  be  it  what  it  may. 
Had  I  time,  I  might  go  through  all  conditions  of  life, 
from  the  most  conspicuous  to  the  most  obscure,  and 
might  show  how  each  furnishes  continual  aids  to  im- 
provement. But  I  will  take  one  example,  and  that  is, 
of  a  man  living  by  manual  labor.  This  may  be  made 
the  means  of  self-culture.  For  instance,  in  almost  all 
labor,  a  man  exchanges  his  strength  for  an  equivalent 
in  the  form  of  wages,  purchase-money,  or  some  other 
product.  In  other  words,  labor  is  a  system  of  contracts, 
bargains,  imposing  mutual  obligations.  Now  the  man, 
who,  in  working,  no  matter  in  what  way,  strives  perpet- 
ually to  fulfil  his  obligations  thoroughly,  to  do  his  whole 
work  faithfully,  to  be  honest  not  because  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  that  he  may 
render  to  every  man  his  due,  such  a  laborer  is  continu- 
ally building  up  in  himself  one  of  the  greatest  principles 
of  morality  and  religion.     Every  blow  on  the  anvil,  on 
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the  earth,  or  whatever  material  he  works  apon,  cootrib* 
utes  something  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Labor  is  a  school  of  benevolence  as 
well  as  justice.  A  man  to  support  himself  must  serve 
others.  He  must  do  or  produce  somethmg  for  their 
comfort  or  gratification.  This  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
ordinations  of  Providence,  that,  to  get  a  living,  a  man 
must  be  useful.  Now  this  usefulness  ought  to  be  an  end 
in  his  labor  as  truly  as  to  earn  his  living.  He  ought  to 
think  of  the  benefit  of  tliose  he  works  for,  as  well  as  of 
his  own ;  and  in  so  doing,  in  desiring  amidst  his  sweat 
and  toil  to  serve  others  as  well  as  himself,  he  is  exer* 
cising  and  growing  in  benevolence,  as  trulj  as  if  he  were 
distributing  bounty  with  a  large  hand  to  the  poor.  Such 
a  motive  hallows  and  dignifies  the  commonest  pursuit. 
It  is  strange,  that  laboring  men  do  not  d)ink  more  of  the 
vast  usefulness  of  their  toils,  and  take  a  benevolent  pleas- 
ure in  them  on  this  account.  This  beautiful  city,  witli 
its  houses,  furniture,  markets,  public  walks,  and  number- 
less accommodations,  has  grown  up  under  tlie  hands  of 
artisans  and  other  laborers,  and  ought  they  not  to  take 
a  disinterested  joy  in  their  work  ?  One  would  think, 
tliat  a  carpenter  or  mason,  on  passing  a  house  which  he 
had  reared,  would  say  to  himself,  '^  This  work  of  mine 
is  giving  comfort  and  enjoyment  every  day  and  hour  to 
a  family,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter,  a  do- 
mestic gathering-place,  an  abode  of  affection,  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more  after  I  sleep  in  the  dust ; "  and  ought  not  a 
generous  satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the  thought  ?  It  is 
by  thus  interweaving  goodness  with  common  labors,  that 
we  give  it  strength  and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  soul. 

Again.  Labor  may  be  so  performed  as  to  be  a  high 
impulse  to  the  mind.    Be  a  man's  vocation  what  it  may. 
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bis  nile  should  be  to  do  its  duties  perfectly,  to  do  the 
best  he  can,  and  thus  to  make  perpetual  progress  in  his 
art^  lo  other  words,  Perfection  should  be  proposed; 
and  diis  I  urge  not  only  for  its  usefulness  to  society,  nor 
for  the  sincere  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a 
work  well  done.  This  b  an  important  means  of  self- 
culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  Perfection  takes  root 
in  the  mind,  and  spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade. 
He  gets  a  tendency  towards  completeness  in  whatever 
he  undertakes.  Slack,  slovenly  performance  In  any  de* 
partment  of  life  is  more  apt  to  offend  him.  His  stand- 
ard of  action  rises,  and  every  thing  is  better  done  for  his 
thoroughness  in  his  common  vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  aO  conditions 
of  life,  which  may  and  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  use 
of  self-culture.  Every  condition,  be  it  what  it  may, 
has  hardships,  hazards,  pains.  We  try  to  escape  them.; 
we  pbe  for  a  sheltered  lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheer- 
ing friends,  and  unbroken  success.  But  Providence  or- 
dains storms,  disasters,  hostilities,  sufferings  ;  and  the 
great  question,  whether  we  shall  live  to  any  purpose  or 
not,  whether  we  shall  grow  strong  in  mind  aiid  heart,  or 
be  weak  and  pitiable,  depends  dn  nothing  so  much  as  on 
our  use  of  these  adverse  circumstances.  Outward  evils 
are  designed  to  School  our  passions,  and  to  rouse  our 
faculties  and  virtues  into  intenser  acti6n.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  create  new  powers.  Difficulty  is  the  ele- 
ment, and  resistance  the  true  work  of  a  man.  Self- 
cuhure  never  goes  on  so  fast,  as  when  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, the  opposition  of  men  or  the  elements, 
unexpected  changes  of  the  times,  or  other  forms  of 
suffering,  instead  of  disheartening,  throw  us  on  our  in- 
ward resources,  turn  us  for  strength  to  Ood,  clear  up  to 
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US  the  great  purpose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  resolution. 
No  greatness  or  goodness  is  worth  much,  unless  tried 
in  these  fires.  EUu'dslups  are  not  on  this  account  to  be 
sought  for.  Thej  come  fast  enou^  of  themselves,  and 
we  are  in  more  danger  of  sinking  under,  than  of  needing 
them.  But  when  God  sends  them,  they  are  noble  means 
of  self-cultui^,  and  as  such,  let  us  meet  and  bear  them 
cheerfully.  Thus  all  parts  of  our  condition  maj  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  self-improvement. 

I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  more  means  of  sdf* 
culture.  We  find  it  in  our  Free  Government,  in  our 
Political  relations  and  duties.  It  is  a  great  benefit  of 
free  institutions,  that  they  do  much  to  awaken  and  keep 
in  action  a  nation's  mind.  We  are  told,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  multitude  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  a 
republic  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  republic  is  a  pow- 
erful means  of  educating  the  multitude.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's University.  In  a  free  state,  solemn  responsibilities 
are  imposed  on  every  citizen  ;  great  subjects  are  to  be 
discussed ;  great  interests  to  be  decided.  The  individ- 
ual is  called  to  determine  measures  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  millions  and  the  destinies  of  posterity.  He 
must  consider  not  only  the  internal  relations  of  his  na- 
tive land,  but  its  connexion  with  foreign  states,  and 
judge  of  a  policy  which  touches  the  whole  civilized 
world.  He  is  called  by  his  participation  in  the  national 
sovereignty,  to  cherish  public  spirit,  a  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral weal.  A  man  who  purposes  to  discharge  faithfully 
these  obligations,  is  carrying  on  a  generous  self-culture. 
The  great  public  questions,  which  divide  opinion  around 
him  and  provoke  earnest  discussion,  of  necessity  invig- 
orate his  intellect,  and  accustom  him  to  look  beyond 
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himself.  He  grows  up  to  a  robustness,  force,  enlarge- 
ment of  mind,  unknown  under  despotic  rule. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  describing  what  free  insti- 
tutions  ought  to  do  for  the  character  of  the  individual, 
not  their  actual  effects  ;  and  the  objection,  I  must  own, 
is  too  true.  Our  institutions  do  not  cultivate  us,  as 
they  might  and  should  ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure is  plain.  It  is  the  strength  of  party-spirit ;  and  so 
blighting  is  its  influence,  so  fatal  to  self-culture,  that  1 
feel  myself  bound  to  warn  every  man  against  it,  who 
has  any  desire  of  improvement.  I  do  not  tell  you  it 
will  destroy  your  country.  It  wages  a  worse  war  against 
yourselves.  Truth,  justice,  candor,  fair  dealing,  sound 
judgment,  self-control,  and  kind  aflfections,  are  its  natu* 
ral  and  perpetual  prey. 

I  do  not  say,  that  you  must  take  no  side  m  politics. 
The  parties  which  prevail  around  you  differ  in  charac- 
ter, principles,  and  spirit,  though  far  less  than  the  ex- 
aggeration of  passion  affirms  ;  and,  as  far  as  conscience 
allows,  a  man  should  support  that  which  he  thinks  best. 
In  one  respect,  however,  all  parties  agree.  They  all 
foster  that  pestilent  spirit,  which  I  now  condemn.  In 
all  of  them,  party-spirit  rages.  Associate  men  togeth- 
er for  a  common  cause,  be  it  good  or  bad,  and  array 
against  them  a  body  resolutely  pledged  to  an  opposite 
interest,  and  a  new  passion,  quite  distinct  from  the  ori- 
ginal sentiment  which  brought  them  together,  a  fierce, 
fiery  zeal,  consisting  chiefly  of  aversion  to  those  who 
differ  from  them,  is  roused  within  them  into  fearful  ac- 
tivity. Human  nature  seems  incapable  of  a  stronger, 
more  unrelenting  passion.  It  is  hard  enough  for  an 
individual,  when  contending  all  alone  for  an  interest  or 
an  opinion,  to  keep  down  his  pride,  wilfulness,  love  of 
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victory,  anger,  and  other  personal  feelings.  But  let 
him  join  a  multitude  in  the  same  warfare,  and,  without 
singular  self-control,  he  receives  into  his  single  breast, 
the  vehemence,  obstinacy,  and  vindictiveness  of  all. 
The  triumph  of  his  party  becomes  immeasurably  dearer 
to  him  than  the  principle,  true  or  false,  which  was  the 
original  ground  of  division.  The  conflict  becomes  a 
struggle,  not  for  principle,  but  for  power,  for  victory ; 
and  the  desperateness,  the  wickedness  of  such  struggles, 
is  the  great  burden  of  history.  In  truth,  it  matters  little 
what  men  divide  about,  whether  it  be  a  foot  of  land  or 
precedence  in  a  procession.  Let  th^m  but  begin  to 
f^ht  for  it,  and  self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for  victory,  the 
dread  of  mortification  and  defeat,  make  the  trifle  as 
weighty  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  Greek  or 
Eastern  empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  parties, 
which  differed  only  about  the  merits  of  charioteers  at 
the  amphitheatre.  Party  spirit  is  singularly  hostile  to 
moral  independence.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  drinks 
into  it,  sees,  hears,  judges  by  the  senses  and  under- 
standings of  his  party.  He  surrenders  the  freedom  of  a 
man,  the  right  of  using  and  speaking  his  own  mind,  and 
echoes  the  applauses  or  maledictions,  with  which  the 
leaders  or  passionate  partisans  see  fit  that  the  country 
should  ring.  On  all  points,  parties  are  to  be  distrusted  ; 
but  on  no  one  so  much  as  on  the  character  of  oppo* 
nents.  These,  if  you  may  tryst  what  you  hear,  are 
always  men  without  principle  and  truth,  devoured  by 
selfishness,  and  thirsting  for  their  own  elevation,  though 
on  their  country's  ruin.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  ac- 
customed to  hear  pronoqnced  with  abhorrence,  almost 
with  execration,  the  names  of  men,  who  are  now  hailed 
by  their  former  foes  as  the  champions  of  grand  princi- 
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pies,  aod  as  worthy  of  the  highest  public  trusts.  This 
lesson  of  early  experience,  which  later  years  have  cor- 
roborated, will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  political  divisions  I  have  of  courso 
nothing  to  say.  But  among  the  current  topics  of  party, 
there  are  certain  accusations  and  recriminadons,  ground- 
ed on  differences  of  social  condition,  which  seem  to  me 
so  unfriendly  to  the  improvement  of  individuals  and  the 
community,  that  I  ask  the  privilege  of  giving  them  a 
moment's  notice.  On  one  side  we  are  told,  that  the 
rich  are  disposed  to  trample  on  the  poor ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  poor  look  with  evil  eye  and  hostile  pur- 
pose on  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  These  outcries 
seem  to  me  alike  devoid  of  truth  and  alike  demoralizmg. 
As  for  the  rich,  who  constitute  but  a  handful  of  our 
population,  who  possess  not  one  peculiar  privilege,  and, 
what  is  more,  who  possess  comparatively  little  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  it  is  wonderful,  that  they  should 
be  objects  of  alarm.  The  vast  and  ever-growing  prop- 
erty of  this  country,  where  is  it  ?  Locked  up  in  a  few 
hands  ?  hoarded  in  a  few  strong  boxes  ?  It  is  diffused 
like  the  atmosphere,  and  almost  as  variable,  changing 
hands  with  the  seasons,  shifting  from  rich  to  poor,  not 
by  the  violence  but  by  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  lat- 
ter class.  The  wealth  of  the  rich  is  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  those  men  among 
us,  who  are  noted  for  their  opulence,  exert  hardly  any 
political  power  on  the  community.  That  the  rich  do 
their  whole  duty ;  that  they  adopt,  as  they  should,  the 
great  object  of  the  social  state,  which  is  the  elevation 
of  the  people  in  intelligence,  character,  and  condition, 
cannot  be  pretended  ;  but  that  they  feel  for  the  physical 
sufferings  of  their  brethren,  that  they  stretch  out  liberal 
33* 
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hands  for  the  succour  of  the  poor,  and  for  die  support 
of  useful  public  iostitutions,  cannot  be  denied.  Among 
them  are  adnurable  specimens  of  humanity.  There  b 
no  warrant  for  holding  them  up  to  suspicion  as  the  peo- 
ple's foes. 

Nor  do  I  regard  as  less  calunmious  the  outcry  against 
the  working  classes,  as  if  they  were  aiming  at  the  sub- 
version of  property.  When  we  think  of  the  general 
condition  and  character  of  this  part  of  our  populatbn, 
when  we  recollect,  that  they  were  bom  and  have  lived 
amidst  schools  and  churches,  that  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  profitable  industry,  that  they  enjoy  many  of  the 
accommodations  of  life,  that  most  of  them  bold  a  meas* 
ure  of  property  and  are  hoping  for  more,  that  they  pos- 
sess unprecedented  means  of  bettering  their  lot,  that 
they  are  bound  to  comfortable  homes  by  strong  domes- 
tic affections,  that  they  are  aUe  to  give  their  children  an 
education  which  places  within  their  reach  the  prises  of 
the  social  state,  that  they  are  trained  to  the  habits,  and 
familiarized  to  the  advantages  of  a  high  civilization; 
when  we  recollect  these  things,  can  we  imagine  that 
they  are  so  msanely  blind  to  their  interests,  so  deaf  to 
the  claims  of  justice  and  religion,  so  profligately  thoogbt- 
less  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  their  families,  as  to  be 
prepared  to  make  a  wreck  of  social  order,  for  the  sake 
of  dividing  among  ^themselves  the  spoils  of  the  rich, 
which  would  not  support  the  community  for  a  month  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  is  insecurity  in  all  stages  of  society, 
and  so  there  must  be,  until  communities  shall  be  regen- 
erated by  a  higher  culture,  reaching  and  quickening  all 
classes  of  the  people  ;  but  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
spot  on  eanh,  where  property  is  safer  than  here,  be- 
cause, nowhere  else  is  it  so  equally  and  righteously  dif- 
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fused*  In  qiistOQ^acies,  wh^re  wealth  exists  in  enonnous 
masses,  which  b^e  been  enuiled  fpr  ages  by  a  partiaJ 
legislation  on  a  favored  few,  and  where  the  multitude, 
after  the  sl^p  of  ages,  are  waking  up  to  inti^lhgencei 
to  self-respect,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  prop- 
erty is  exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to  be  dreaded 
anx)ng  ourselves.  Here  indeed  as  elsewhere,  among 
the  less  prosperous  members  of  tlie  community,  there 
are  disappointed,  desperate  men,  ripe  for  tumult  and 
civil  strife;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  most  striking 
and  honorable  distinction  of  this  countiy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  intelligence,  character,  and  condition  of  the  great 
working  class.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  ^eat  danger 
to  property  here  is  not  from  the  laborer,  but  from  those 
who  are  making  haste  to  be  rich.  For  example,  in  this 
commonwealth,  no  act  has  been  thought  by  the  alarmists 
or  the  conservatives  so  subversive  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, as  a  recent  law,  authorizing  a  company  to  con- 
struct a  free  bridge,  in  the  immediate  neighbpurhood  of 
another,  which  had  been  chartered  by  a  former  legisla- 
ture, and  which  had  been  erected  in  the  expectation  of 
an  exclusive  right.  And  with  whom  did  this  alleged 
assault  on  property  originate  ?  With  levellers  ?  with 
needy  laborers  ?  with  men  bent  on  the  prostration  of  the 
rich  ?  No  ;  but  with  men  of  business,  who  are  anxious 
to  push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again,  what  occur- 
rence among  us  has  been  so  suited  to  des|troy  confi- 
dence, and  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  moneyed 
class,  as  the  late  criminal  mismanagement  of  some  of 
our  banking  institution3  ?  And  whence  caipe  this  ?  from 
the  rich,  or  the  poor  ?  From  the  ag]:arian,  or  %he  man 
of  business  ?  Who,  let  me  ask,  carry  on  the  ^ork  of 
spoliation  most  extensively  in  society  ?    Is  not  more 
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property  wrested  from  its  owners  bj  nsh  or  cEshonest 
failures,  tbao  by  professed  lughwaymeD  and  tUeves  ? 
Have  not  a  few  unprincipled  speculators  sometimes  in- 
flicted wider  wrongs  and  sufferings,  than  all  the  tenants 
of  a  state  prbon  ?  Thus  property  is  in  more  danger 
from  those  who  are  aspiring  after  wealth,  than  from 
those  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  institution  is  in  serious  danger 
from  either.  All  the  advances  of  society  in  industry, 
useful  arts,  commerce,  knowledge,  jurbpnidence,  fra- 
ternal .union,  and  practical  Christianity,  are  so  many 
hedges  around  honestly  acquired  wealth,  so  many  bai^ 
riers  against  revolutionary  violence  and  rapacity.  Let 
us  not  torture  ourselves  with  idle  alarms,  and  still  more, 
let  us  not  inflame  ourselves  against  one  another  by  mu- 
tual calumnies.  Let  not  class  array  itself  against  class, 
where  all  have  a  common  interest.  One  way  of  pro- 
voking men  to  crime,  is  to  suspect  them  of  criminal 
designs.  We  do  not  secure  our  property  against  the 
poor,  by  accusing  them  of  schemes  of  universal  rob- 
bery ;  nor  render  the  rich  better  friends  of  the  com- 
munity, by  fixing  on  them  the  brand  of  hostility  to  the 
people.  Of  all  parties,  those  founded  on  different  social 
conditions  are  the  most  pernicious ;  and  in  no  country 
on  earth  are  they  so  groundless  as  in  our  own. 

Among  the  best  people,  especially  among  the  more 
religious,  there  are  some,  who,  through  disgust  with  the 
violence  and  frauds  of  parties,  withdraw  themselves  from 
all  political  action.  Such,  I  conceive,  do  wrong.  God 
has  placed  them  in  the  rehitions,  and  imposed  on  them 
tlie  duties  of  citisens ;  and  they  are  no  more  authorized 
to  shrink  from  these  duties  than  from  those  of  sons, 
husbands,  or  fathers*     They  owe  a  great  debt  to  their 


countiy,  and  must  discbarge  it  by  giving  support  to  what 
they  deem  the  best  men  and  the  best  measures.  Nor 
let  them  say,  that  they  can  do  nothing.  Every  good 
man,  if  faithful  to  bis  convictions,  benefits  bis  country. 
AH  parties  are  kept  in  check  by  the  spirit  of  the  better 
portion  of  pebple  whom  they  contain.  Leaders  are  al- 
ways compelled  to  ask  what  their  party  will  bear,  and  to 
modify  their  measures,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  men  of 
principle  within  their  ranks.  A  g<3od  man,  not  tamely 
subservient  to  the  body  with  which  he  acts,  but  judging  it 
impartially,  criticizing  it  freely,  bearing  testimony  against 
its  evils,  and  withholding  his  support  from  wrong,  does 
good  to  those  around  him,  and  is  cultivating  generously 
his  own  mind. 

I  respectfully  counsel  those  whom  I  address,  to  take 
part  in  the  politics  of  tbeii*  country.  These  are  the 
true  discipline  of  a  peoplej  and  do  much  for  their  edu- 
cation. I  counsel  you  to  labor  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  subjects  which  agitate  the  pommunity,  to 
make  them  your  stucfy,  instead  of  wasting  your  leisure 
in  vague,  passionate  talk  abqut  th^m.  The  tjipe  thrown 
away  by  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the  nmiors  of  tjie 
day,  might,  if  better  spent,  give  th^m  a  gopd  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constitution,  laws,  history,  and  interests 
of  their  country,  and  thus  establish  them  in  those  great 
principles  by  which  particular  measures  are  to  be  dfi* 
termined.  In  proportion  as  the  people  thus  in^prpve 
themselves,  they  will  cease  to  be  the  tools  of  designing 
politicians.  Their  intelligence,  not  their  pas^sions  and 
jealousies,  will  be  addressed  by- those  who  seek  their 
votes.  They  will  exert,  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  in- 
fluence on  the  government  and  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  will  forward  their  own  growth 
in  truth  and  virtue. 
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I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  of  pcditics,  considaed 
as  a  means  of  self-culture,  without  speaking  of  news- 
papers ;  because  these  form  the  chief  reading  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  They  are  die  literature  of  multi- 
tudes. Unhappily,  their  importance  is  not  understood  ; 
tlieir  bearing  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation 
of  the  community  little  thought  of.  A  newspaper  ought 
to  be  conducted  by  one  of  our  most  gifted  men,  and  its 
income  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  the 
contributions  of  men  as  gifted  as  himself.  But  we  must 
take  newspapers  as  they  are ;  and  a  man,  anxious  for 
self-culture,  may  turn  them  to  account,  if  he  will  select 
the  best  within  his  reach.  He  shouki  exchide  from  his 
house  such  as  are  venomous  or  scurrilous,  as  he  would 
a  pestilence.  He  should  be  swayed  in  bis  choice,  not 
merely  by  the  ability  with  which  a  paper  is  conducted, 
but  stiU  more  by  its  spirit,  by  its  justice,  fairness,  and 
steady  adherence  to  great  principles.  Especially,  if  be 
would  know  the  truth,  let  him  hear  both  sides.  Let 
him  read  the  defence  as  well  as  the  attack.  Let  him 
not  give  his  ear  to  one  party  exclusively.  We  con- 
demn ourselves,  when  we  listen  to  reproaches  thrown 
on  an  mdividual  tmd  turn  away  from  his  exculpation ; 
and  is  it  just  to  read  continual,  unsparing  invective 
against  large  masses  of  men,  and  refuse  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  themstelves  ? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has  sprung  up  b  our 
cotmtry,  sometimes  called  cent  papers,  and  designed 
for  circulation  among  those  who  cannot  afford  costlier 
publications.  My  interest  in  the  working  class  induced 
me  some  time  ago  to  take  one  of  these,  and  I  was  grati- 
fied to  find  it  not  wanting  in  useful  matter.  Two  things 
however  gave  me  pain.     The  advertising  columns  were 
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devoied  very  much  to  patent  medicines;  and  when  I 
considered  that  a  kboring  roan's  whole  fortune  is  his 
health,  I  could  not  hut  hment,  that  so  much  was  done 
to  seduce  him  to  the  use  of  articles,  more  fitted,  I  fear, 
to  undermine  than  to  restore  his  constitution.  I  was 
also  shocked  by  accounts  of  trials  in  the  police  court. 
These  were  written  in  a  s^le  adapted  to  the  most  un- 
cultivated minds,  and  mtended  to  turn  into  matters  of 
sport  the  most  painful  and  humiliating  events  of  life. 
Were  the  newspapers  of  the  rich  to  attempt  to  extract 
amusement  from  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  poor, 
a  cry  would  be  raised  against  them,  and  very  justly. 
But  is  it  not  something  worse,  that  the  poorer  classes 
themselves  should  seek  occasions  of  laughter  and  mer- 
riment in  the  degradation,  the  crimes,  the  woes,  the 
punishments  of  their  brethren,  of  those  who  are  doomed 
to  bear  like  themselves  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life, 
and  who  have  sunk  under,  the  temptations  of  poverty  ? 
Better  go  to  the  hospital,  and  laugh  over  the  wounds 
and  writhing?  of  the  sick  or  the  ravings  of  the  insane, 
than  amuse  ourselves  with  brutal  excesses  and  infernal 
passions,  which  not  only  expose  the  criminal  to  the 
crushing  penalties  of  human  laws,  but  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Heaven,  and,  if  not  repented  of,  will  be 
followed  by  the  fearful  retribution  of  the  life  to  come. 

One  important  topic  remains.  That  great  means  of 
self-Improvement,  Christianity,  is  yet  untouched,  and 
its  greatness  forbids  me  now  to  approach  it.  I  will 
only  say,  that  if  you  study  Christianity  in  its  original 
records,  and  not  in  human  creeds;  if  you  consider  its 
clear  revelations  of  God,  its  life-giving  promises  of  par- 
don and  spiritual  strength,  its  correspondence  to  man^s 
reason,  conscience,  and  best  aflections,  and  its  adapta- 
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tion  to  bis  wants,  sarrayrs,  anxieties,  and  fears ;  if  yoa 
consider  the  strength  of  its  pn>ofs,  the  purity  of  its  jM-e- 
cepts,  the  divine  greatness  Of  die  character  of  iu  author, 
and  the  immortality  which  it  opens  before  us,  you  will 
feel  yourselves  bound  to  welcfome  It  joyfully,  gratefully, 
as  afibrduig  aids  and  incitemeht^  to  B6tf<9ultnre,  which 
would  vainly  be  sought  in  aU  other  means. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  few  <^  the  means  of  self> 
culture.  The  topics,  now  discussed,  will  I  hope  sug- 
gest others,  to  those  who  have  honored  me  with  their 
attention,  and  create  an  interest  which  will  extend 
beyond  the  present  hour.  I  owe  it  however  to  truth 
to  make  one  remark.  I  wish  to  raise  no  unreasonable 
hopes.  I  must  say,  then,  that  the  means  now  recom- 
mended to  you,  though  they  will  richly  reward  every 
man  of  every  age  ^ho  will  faithfully  use  them,  will  yet 
not  produce  their  full  and  happiest  effect,  except  in 
cases  where  early  education  has  prepared  the  mind  for 
future  improvement.  They,  whose  childhood  has  heen 
neglected,  though  they  may  make  progress  in  future 
Ufe,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss  of  their  first  years ; 
and  I  say  this,  that  we  may  all  be  excited  to  save  our 
children  from  this  loss,  that  we  may  prepare  them,  to 
the  extetit  of  our  power,  for  an  effectual  use  of  all  the 
means  of  self-culture,  which  adult  age  may  bring  with  it. 
With  these  views,  I  ask  you  to  look  with  favor  on  the 
recent  exertions  of  our  legisteture  and  of  private  citizens, 
in  behalf  of  our  public  schools,  the  chief  hope  of  our 
country.  The  legislature  has  of  late  appointed  a  board 
of  education,  ^ith  a  secretary,  who  is  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools.  An 
individual  more  fitted    to  this    responsible  office,  than 
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the  gentleman  who  now  fills  it,*  cannot,  I  believe,  bo 
found  in  our  community  ;  and  if  his  labors  shall  be 
crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a  title  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  good  people  of  this  State,  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  othef  living  citizen.  Let  me  also  recall  to 
your  minds  a  munificent  individual,  f  who,  by  a  generous 
donation,  has  encouraged  the  legislature  to  resolve  on 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions  called 
Normal  Schools,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  ac- 
complished teachers  of  youth,  a  work,  on  which  the 
progress  of  education  depends  more  than  on  any  other 
measure.  The  efficient  friends  of  education  are  the 
true  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  their  names 
deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity,  for  whose 
highest  wants  they  are  generously  providing. 

There  is  another  mode  of  advancing  education  m  our 
whole  country,  to  which  I  ask  your  particular  attention. 
You  are  aware  of  the  vast  extent  and  value  of  the  pub* 
lie  lands  of  the  Union.  By  annual  sales  of  these,  large 
amounts  of  money  are  brought  into  the  national  treasury, 
which  are  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.  For  this  application  there  is  no  need.  In 
truth,  the  country  has  received  detriment  from  the  ex- 
cess of  its  revenues.  Now,  I  ask,  why  shall  not  the 
public  lands  be  consecrated  (in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the 
case  may  require)  to  the  education  of  the  people  ? 
This  measure  would  secure  at  once  what  the  country 
most  needs,  that  is,  able,  accomplished,  quickening 
teachers  of  the  whole  rising  generation.  The  present 
poor  remuneration  of  instructors  is  a  dark  omen,  and  the 
only  real  obstacle  which  the  cause  of  education  has  to 
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contend  with.  We  need  for  our  sdiocrfs  ^fted  men  and 
women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their  moral 
power,  to  be  intrusted  with  a  nation^s  youth  ;  and,  to  gain 
these,  we  must  pay  them  liberally,  as  well  as  afford  other 
proofs  of  the  consideration  in  which  we  hold  them.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  when  so  many  paths  of 
wealth  and  promotion  are  opened,  superior  men  cannot 
be  won  to  an  office  so  responsible  and  laborious  as  that 
of  teaching,  without  stronger  inducements  than  are  now 
offered,  except  in  some  of  our  large  cities.  The  office 
of  instructor  ought  to  rank  and  be  recompensed  as  one 
of  the  most  honorable  in  society  ;  and  I  see  not  how 
this  is  to  be  done,  at  least  in  our  day,  without  appropri- 
ating to  it  the  public  domain.  This  is  the  people's 
property,  and  the  only  part  of  their  property  which  is 
likely  to  be  soon  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  high  order 
of  institutions  for  public  education.  This  object,  inter- 
esting to  all  classes  of  society,  has  peculiar  claims  on 
those  whose  means  of  improvement  are  restricted  by 
narrow  circumsuinces.  The  mass  of  the  people  should 
devote  themselves  to  it  as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it 
with  one  soul.  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Laborers  !  let  the 
country  echo  with  your  united  cry,  "  The  Public  Lands 
for  Education."  Send  to  the  public  councils  men  who 
will  plead  this  cause  with  power.  No  party  triumphs, 
no  trades-unions,  no  associations,  can  so  contribute  to 
elevate  you  as  the  measure  now  proposed.  Nothing 
but  a  higher  education  can  raise  you  in  influence  and  true 
dignity.  The  resources  of  the  public  domain,  wisely 
applied  for  successive  generations  to  the  culture  of 
society  and  of  the  individual,  would  create  a  new  peo- 
ple, would  awaken  through  this  community  intellectual 
and  rnoi:al  energies,  such  as  the  records  of  no  country 
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display^  and  as  would  command  the  respect  and  emiila^* 
tion  of  the  civilized  world.  In  this  grand  object,  the 
working  men  of  aU  parties,  and  in  all  divisions  of  the 
land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  with- 
stood/ They  should  separate  it  from  all  narrow  and 
local  strifes.  They  should  not  suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  schemes  of  politicians.  In  it,  they  and  their 
children  have  an  infinite  stake.  May  they  be  true  to 
themselves,  to  posterity,  to  their  country,  to  freedom,  to 
the  cause  of  mankind. 

III.  I  am  aware,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  this  dis* 
course  will  meet  witli  opposition.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  will  say  to  me,  ^'  What  you  tell  us  sounds  well ; 
but  it  is  impracticable.  Men,  who  dream  in  their  closets, 
spin  beautiful  theories  ;  but  actual  life  scatters  them,  as 
the  wind  snaps  the  cobweb.  You  would  have  all  men 
to  be  cultivated  ;  but  necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall 
work ;  and  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  prevail  ?  A 
weak  sentimentality  may  shrink  from  the  truth  ;  still  it  it 
true,  that  most  men  were  made,  not  for  self-culture,  but 
for  toil." 

I  have  put  the  objection  into  strong  language,  that 
we  may  all  look  it  fairly-  in  the  face.  For  one  I  deny 
its  validity.  Reason,  as  well  as  sentiment,  rises  up 
against  it.  The  presumption  is  certainly  very  strong, 
that  the  All-wise  Father,  who  has  given  to  every  human 
being  reason  and  conscience  and  affection,  intended 
that  these  should  be  unfolded ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  He,  who,  by  conferring  this  nature  on  all  men,  has 
made  all  his  children,  has  destined  the  great  majority  to 
wear  out  a  life  of  drudgery  and  unimproving  toil,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few.     God  cannot  have  made  spiritual 
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beings  to  be  dwarfed.  In  the  body  we  see  no  oi^us 
created  to  shrivel  by  disuse  ;  much  less  are  the  powers 
of  the  soul  given  to  be  locked  up  in  perpetual  letbai^'. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from  theory,  but  from 
facts  ;  and  that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  tliat  the  order  and  pros- 
perity of  society,  which  God  must  be  supposed  to 
intend,  require  from  the  multitude  the  action  of  ttieir 
hands,  and  not  the  improvement  of  tlieir  minds.  1  re- 
ply, that  a  social  order,  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mind,  is  very  suspicious,  that  it  cannot  indeed  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Creator.  Were  I,  on  visiting  a  strange 
country,  to  see  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  maimed, 
crippled,  and  bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  tliat  social 
order  required  this  mutilation,  I  should  say^  Perish  this 
order.  Who  would  not  think  his  understanding  as  well 
as  best  feelings  insulted,  by  bearing  this  spoken  of  as  the 
intention  of  God  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  look  with  less 
aversion  on  a  social  system,  which  cad  only  be  upheld 
by  cripplmg  and  blinding  the  Minds,  of  the  people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Are  labor  and  self- 
culture  irreconcilable  to  each  other  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  seen  that  a  man,  in  tlie  iwdst  of  labor, 
may  and  ought  to  give  himself  to  the  motst  important 
improvements,  that  he  may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice, 
his  benevolence,  and  the  desire  of.  perfection.  Toil  is 
the  school  for  these  high  principles  ;  and  we  have  here 
a  strong  presumption,  that,  in  other  respects,  it  does  not 
necessarily  blight  the  soul.  Next  we  have  seen,  that 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not 
books,  precious  as  they  are,  but  experience  and  obser- 
vation ;  and  these  belong  to  all  conditions.  It  is  another 
important  consideration,  that  almost  all  labor  demands 
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intellectual  activity,  and  is  best  carried  on  by  those  who 
invigorate  their  minds ;  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and 
self-culture,  are  friends  to  each  other.  It  is  Mind,  after 
all,  which  does  the  work  of  the  world,  so  that  the  more 
there  is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be  accompHshed. 
A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given 
force  accomplish  a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the 
place  of  muscles,  and,  with  less  labor,  gives  a  better 
product.  Make  men  intelligent,  and  they  become  in- 
ventive. They  find  shorter  processes.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  nature  helps  them  to  turn  its  laws  to  ac- 
count, to  understand  the  substances  on  which  they 
work,  and  to  seize  on  useful  hints,  which  experience 
continually  furnishes.  It  is  among  workmen,  that  some 
of  the  most  useful  machines  have  been  contrived. 
Spread  education,  and,  as  the  history  of  this  country 
shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds  to  useful  inventioQS. 
You  think,  tliat  a  man  without  culture  will  do  all  the 
better  what  you  call  the  drudgery  of  life.  Go  then  to 
the  Sotithem  plantation.  There  the  slave  is  brought  up 
to  be  a  mere  drudge.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a 
man,  his  whole  spiritual  nature  is  starved,  that  he  may 
work,  and  do  nothing  but  work  ;  and  in  that  slovenly 
agriculture,  in  that  worn-out  soil,  in  the  rude  state  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  you  may  find  a  comment  on  your  doc- 
trine, that,  by  degrading  men,  you  make  them  more 
productive  laborers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable  education  lifts 
men  above  their  work,  makes  them  look  with  disgust  on 
their  trades  as  mean  and  low,  makes  drudgery  intolera- 
ble. I  reply,  that  a  man  becomes  interested  in  labor, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  works  with  the  hands. 
An   enlightened   farmer,  who    understands   agricultural 
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chemistrx,  the  laws  of  vegetation,  the  structure  of  plants, 
ilie  properties  of  manures,  the  iaflueoces  of  cliinate, 
who  looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and  brings  bis  knowl- 
edge to  bear  on  exigencies,  is  a  much  more  cheerful,  as 
well  as  more  digpified  laborer,  than  the  peasant,  whose 
mind  is  akin  to  the  clod  on  which  he  treads,  and  whose 
whole  life  is  the  same  dull,  unthinking,  unimprovbg  toil. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  we  call  manual 
labor  low,  tliat  we  associate  wiili  ii  the  idea  of  meanness, 
and  think  that  an  intelligent  people  must  scorn  it  ?  The 
great  reason  is,  that,  in  most  countries,  so  f«w  intelligent 
people  have  been  engpged  in  it.  Once  let  cultivated 
men  plough,  and  dig,  and  follow  tlie  commonest  labors, 
and  ploughing,  digging,  and  trades,  will  cease  to  be 
mean.  It  b  the  noan  who  determines  the  dignity  of  the 
occupation,  not  the  occupation  which  measures  the  dig- 
nity of  the  man.  Physicians  and  surgeons  perform 
operations  less  cleanly  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  me- 
chanics. I  have  seen  a  distinguished  chemist  covered 
with  dust  like  a  laborer.  Still  these  men  were  not  de- 
graded. Their  intelligence  gave  dignity  to  their  work, 
and  so  our  laborers,  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to 
their  toils. — Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little  diSerence  in 
point  of  dignity,  between  the  various  vocations  of  men. 
When  I  see  a  clerk,  spending  bis  days  in  adding  figures, 
perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a  teller  of  a  bank  counting 
money,  or  a  merchant  selling  shoes  and  bides,  1  canuoi 
see  in  these  occupaiious  greater  respectableness  than  ui 
making  leather,  shoes,  or  furniture.  I  do  not  see  in 
them  greater  intellectual  activity  than  in  several  trades. 
A  man  in  the  fields  seems  to  have  more  chances  of  im- 
provement in  his  work,  than  a  man  behind  the  counter, 
or  a  man  driving  the  quill.     It  is  the  sign  of  a  nairow 
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mind,  to  imagine,  as  many  seem  to  do,  that  there  is  a 
repugnance  between  the  plain,  coarse  exterior  of  a  la- 
borer, and  n.ental  culture,  especially  the  more  refining 
culture.  The  laborer,  under  his  dust  and  sweat,  carries 
the  grand  elements  of  humanity,  and  he  may  put  forth 
its  highest  powers.  I  doubt  not,  there  is  as  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  in  the 
perusal  of  works  of  genius,  under  a  homespun  garb  as 
under  finery.  We  have  heard  of  a  distinguished  author, 
who  never  wrote  so  well,  as  when  he  was  full  dressed 
for  company.  But  profound  thought,  and  poetical  in- 
spiration, have  most  generally  visited  men,  when,  from 
narrow  circumstances  or  negligent  habits,  the  rent  coat 
and  shaggy  face  have  made  them  quite  unfit  for  polished 
saloons.  A  man  may  see  truth,  and  may  be  thrilled 
with  beauty,  in  one  costume  or  dwelling  as  well  as  an- 
other ;  and  he  should  respect  himself  the  more,  for  the 
hardships  under  which  his  intellectual  force  has  been 
developed. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  laboring  classes 
find  time  for  self-culture  ^  I  answer,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  that  an  earnest  purpose  finds  time  or  makes 
time.  It  seizes  on  spare  moments,  and  turns  larger 
fragments  of  leisure  to  golden  account.  A  man,  who 
follows  his  calling  with  industry  and  spirit,  and  uses  his 
earnings  economically,  will  always  have  some  portion  of 
the  day  at  command  ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  how  fruitful 
of  improvement  a  short  season  becomes,  when  eagerly 
seized  and  faithfully  used.  It  has  often  been  observed, 
that  they,  who  have  most  time  at  their  disposal,  profit  by 
it  least.  A  single  hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to  the 
study  of  an  interesting  subject,  brings  unexpected  accu- 
inulatitins  of  knowledge.     The  improvements  made  by 
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wellHlisposed  pupils,  in  many  of  our  country  schools^ 
which  are  open  but  three  months  in  the  year,  and  in  our 
Sunday-schools,  which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  slender 
means.  The  affections,  it  is  said,  sometimes  crowd 
years  into  moments,  and  the  bteilect  has  something 
of  the  same  power.  Volumes  have  not  only  been  read, 
but  written,  in  flying  journeys.  I  have  known  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  of 
early  education,  and  whose  mbd  was  almost  engrossed 
by  tlie  details  of  an  extensive  business,  but  who  composed 
a  book  of  much  original  thought,  in  steam-boats  and  on 
horseback,  while  visiting  distant  customers.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  gives  to  many  of  the  working 
class  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement.  The 
winter  brings  leisure  to  the  husbandman,  and  winter  even- 
ings to  many  laborers  in  the  city.  Above  all,  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  the  seventh  day  is  released  from  toil. 
The  seventh  part  of  the  year,  no  small  portion  of  exist- 
ence, may  be  given  by  ahnost  every  one  to  intellectual 
and  moral  cukure.  Why  is  it  that  Sunday  is  not  made 
a  more  effectual  means  of  unprovement  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  seventh  day  is  to  have  a  reli^ous  character  ;  but  re- 
ligion connects  itself  with  all  the  great  subjects  of  human 
thought,  and  leads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all.  God  is 
in  nature.  God  is  in  history.  Instruction  in  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in  their 
liarmony,  beneficence,  and  grandeiu* ;  instruction  in  die 
histories  of  the  church  and  the  world,  so  as  to  show  in 
all  events  his  moral  government,  and  to  bring  out  the 
great  moral  lessons  in  which  human  life  abounds  ;  in- 
struction in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints,  of  men 
eminent  for  piety  and  virtue  ;  all  these  branches  of  teach- 
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ihg  enter  into  religion,  and  are  appropriate  to  Sunday ; 
and,  through  these,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  may  be 
given  to  the  people.  Sunday  ought  not  to  remain  the 
dull  and  fruitless  season  that  it  now  is  to  multitudes.  It 
may  be  clothed  with  a  new  interest  and  a  new  sanctity. 
It  may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  nation's  soul.  —  I  have 
thus  shown,  that  time  may  be  found  for  improvement ; 
and  the  fact  is,  that,  among  our  most  improved  people, 
a  considerable  part  consists  of  persons,  who  pass  the 
greatest  portion  of  every  day  at  the  desk,  in  the  counting- 
room,  or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained  to  tasks  which 
have  very  little  tendency  to  expand  the  mind.  In  the 
progress  of  society,  with  the  increase  of  machinery,  and 
with  other  aids  which  intelligence  and  philanthropy  will 
multiply,  we  may  expect  that  more  and  more  time  will 
be  redeemed  from  manual  labor,  for  intellectual  and 
social  occupations. 

But  some  will  say,  ^*  Be  it  granted  that  the  working 
classes  may  find  some  leisure ;  should  they  not  be  al- 
lowed to  spend  it  in  relaxation  ?  Is  it  not  cruel,  to 
summon  them  from  toils  of  the  hand  to  toils  of  the 
mind  ?  They  have  earned  pleasure  by  the  day's  toil, 
and  ought  to  partake  it."  Yes,  let  them  have  pleasure. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  dry  up  the  fountains,  to  blight  the 
spots  of  verdure,  where  they  refresh  themselves  after 
life's  labors.  But  I  maintain,  that  self-culture  multiplies 
and  increases  their  pleasures,  that  it  creates  new  capaci- 
ties of  enjoyment,  that  it  saves  their  leisure  from  being, 
what  it  too  often  is,  dull  and  wearisome,  that  it  saves 
them  from  rushing  for  excitement  to  indulgences  de- 
structive to  body  and  soul.  It  is  one  of  the  great  bene- 
fits of  self-improvement,  that  it  raises  a  people  above 
the  gratifications  of  the  brute,  and  gives  them  pleasures 
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worthy  of  men.     In  consequence  of  the  present  iniel* 
lectuai  culture  of  our  country,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a  vast 
amount  of  enjoyment  is  communicated  to  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  ail  conditions,  by  books,  an  enjoyment 
unknown  to  ruder  times.     At  this  moment,  a  number 
of  gifted  writers  are  employed  in  multiplying  entertain- 
ing works.     Walter  Scott,  a  name  conspicuous  among 
the  brightest  of  his  day,  poured  out  his  inexliaustible 
mind  in  fictions,  at  once  so  sportive  and  thrilling,  that 
they  have  taken  their  place  among  the  delights  of  all  civi- 
lized nations.    How  many  millions  have  been  chained  to 
his  pages !  .  How  many  melancholy  spirits  has  he  steeped 
in  forgtfulness  of  their  cares  and  sorrows  !     What  mul- 
titudes, wearied  by  their  day's  work,  have  owed  some 
bright  evening  hours  and  balmier  sleep  to  his  magical 
creations  !     And  not  only  do  fictions  give  pleasure.     In 
proportion  as  the  mind  is  cultivated,  it  takes  delight  in 
history  and  biography,  in  descriptions  of  nature,  in  trav- 
els, in  poetry,  and  even  graver  works.     Is  the  laborer 
then  defrauded  of  pleasure  by  improvement  ?     There 
is  another  class  of  gratifications  to  which  self-culture 
introduces  the  mass  of  the  people.     I  refer  to  lectures, 
discussions,  meetings  of  associations  for  benevolent  and 
literar}*^  purposes,  and  to  other  like  methods  of  passing 
the  evening,,  which  every  year  is  ibultiplying  among  us. 
A  popular  address  from  an  enlightened  man,  who  has 
the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  a  high 
gratification,  as  well  as  a  source  of  knowledge.     The 
profound  silence  in  our  public  halls,  where  these  lectures 
are  delivered  to  crowds,  shows  that  cultivation  is  no  foe 
to  enjoyment. — I  have  a  strong  hope,  that  by  the  pi-o- 
gress  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  morals  ajnong  all  por- 
tions of  society,  a  class  of  public  amusements  will  grow 
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up  among  ud,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  theatre, 
but  purified  from  the  gross  evils  which  degrade  our 
present  stage,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  seal  its  ruin. 
Dramatic  performances  and  recitations  are  means  of 
bringing  the  mass  of  the  people  into  a  quicker  sympathy 
with  a  writer  of  genius,  to  a  profounder  comprehension 
of  his  grand,  beautiful,  touching  conceptions,  thnn  can 
be  effected  by  the  reading  of  the  closet.  No  commen- 
tary throws  such  a  light  on  a  great  poem  or  any  im- 
passioned work  of  literature,  as  the  voice  of  a  reader 
or  speaker,  who  brings  to  the  task  a  deep  feeling  of  his 
author  and  rich  and  various  powers  of  expression.  A 
crowd,  electrified  by  a  sublime  thought,  or  softened  into 
a  humanizing  sorrow,  under  such  a  voice,  partake  a 
pleasure  at  once  exquisite  and  refined  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
believe,  that  this  and  other  amusements,  at  which  the 
delicacy  of  woman  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  can 
take  no  offence,  are  to  grow  up  under  a  higher  social 
culture.  —  Let  me  only  add,  that,  in  proportion  as  cul- 
ture spreads  among  a  people,  the  cheapest  and  com- 
monest of  all  pleasures,  conversation,  increases  in  de- 
light.  This,  after  all,  is  the  great  amusement  of  life, 
cheering  us  round  our  hearths,  often  cheering  our  work, 
stirring  our  hearts  gently,  acting  on  us  like  the  balmy 
air  or  the  bright  light  of  heaven,  so  silently  and  con- 
tinually, that  we  hardly  think  of  its  influence.  This 
source  of  liappiness  is  too  often  lost  to  men  of  all  classes, 
for  want  of  knowledge,  mental  activity,  and  refinement 
of. feeling;  and  do  we  defraud  the  laborer  of  his  pleas- 
ure, by  recommending  to  him  improvements  which  will 
place  the  daily,  hourly,  blessings  of  conversation  within 
his  reach  ? 

1  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  common  objec- 
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dons  which  start  up  when  the  culture  of  the  mass  of 
men  is  insisted  on,  as  the  great  end  of  society.  For 
myself,  these  objections  seem  worthy  little  notice.  The 
doctrine  is  too  shocking  to  need  refutation,  that  the 
great  majority  of  human  beings,  endowed  as  they  are 
with  rational  and  immortal  powers,  are  placed  on  eartli, 
simply  to  toil  for  their  own  animal  subsistence,  and  to 
minister  to  the  luxury  and  elevation  of  the  few.  It  is 
monstrous,  it  approaches  impiety,  to  suppose  that  God 
has  placed  insuperable  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  the 
free,  illimitable  soul.  True,  there  are  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  But  in  this  country,  the 
chief  obstructions  lie,  not  in  our  lot,  but  in  ourselves, 
not  in  outward  hardships,  but  in  our  worldly  and  sensual 
propensities  ;  and  one  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  true  self- 
culture  is  as  little  thought  of  on  exchange  as  in  the 
workshop,  as  little  among  the  prosperous  as  among  those 
of  narrower  conditions.  The  path  to  perfection  is  diffi* 
cult  to  men  in  every  lot ;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich 
or  poor.  But  difficulties  are  meant  to  rouse,  not  dis- 
courage. The  human  spirit  is  to  grow  strong  by  con- 
flict. And  how  much  has  it  already  overcome  !  Un* 
der  what  burdens  of  .oppression  has  it  made  its  way  for 
ages  !  What  mountains  of  difficulty  has  it  cleared  ! 
And  with  all  this  experience,  shall  we  say,  that  the 
progress  of  the  mass  of  men  is  to  be  despaired  of,  that 
the  chains  of  bodily  necessity  are  too  strong  and  pon« 
derous  to  be  broken  by  the  mind,  that  servile,  unim* 
proving  drudgery  is  the  unalterable  condition  of  the 
mukitude  of  the  human  race  ? 

I  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the  happiest  feature 
of  our  age;  and  that  is,  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  intelligence,  self-respecf,  and  all  the  comforts 
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of  life.  What  a  contrast  does  the  present  form  with 
past  times  !  Not  many  ages  ago,  tlie  nation  was  the 
property  of  one  man,  and  all  its  interests  were  staked 
in  perpetual  games  of  war,  for  no  end  but  to  build  up 
his  family,  or  to  bring  new  territories  under  his  yoke. 
Society  was  divided  into  two  cksses,  the  high-born  and 
the  vulgar,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  great  gulf, 
as  impassable  as  that  between  the  saved  and  the  lost. 
The  people  bad  no .  significance  as  individuals,  but 
formed  a  mass,  a  machine,  to  be  wielded  at  pleasure 
by  their  lords.  In  war,  which  was  the  great  sport  of 
the  times,  those  brave  knights,  of  whose  prowess  we 
bear,  cased  themselves  and  their  horses  in  armour,  so 
as  to  be  almost  invulnerable,  whilst  the  common  people 
on  foot  were  left,  without  protection,  to  be  hewn  in 
pieces  or  trampled  down  by  their  betters.  Who,  that 
compares  the  condition  of  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  with 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  but  must  bless  God  for 
the  change.  The  grand  distinction  of  modern  times  is, 
the  emerging  of  the  people  from  brutal  degradation,  the 
gradual  recognition  of  their  rights,  the  gradual  diffusion 
among  them  c^  the  means  of  improvement  and  happi* 
ness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power  in  the  state,  the 
power  of  the  people.  And  it  is  worthy  remark,  tliat 
this  revolution  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  rehgion, 
which^  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  and  aspiring,  had 
bowed  the  multitude  to  the  dust,  but  which,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  began  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  freedom.  It 
was  religion,  which  by  teaching  men  their  near  rela- 
tion to  God,  awakened  in  tliem  the  consciousness  of 
their  importance  as  individuals.  It  was  the  struggle 
for  religious  rights,  which  opened  men's  eyes  to  all 
their  r^ts.  It  was  resistance  to  religious  usurpation, 
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which  led  men  to  withstaml  political  oppfessioii.  It 
was  religions  discusston,  which  roused  the  minds  of  all 
classes  to  free  and  vigorous  thought.  It  was  reHpion, 
which  armed  the  martyr  and  patriot  in  England  against 
arbitrary  power,  which  braced  the  spirits  of  our  iathers 
against  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  wildemesa,  and  sent 
them  to  found  here  the  freest  and  most  equal  stlte  on 
earth. 

Let  us  thank  Odd  for  what  has  been  gained.  But 
let  us  not  think  every  thing  gained.  Let  the  peojde 
feel  that  they  have  only  started  in  the  race.  How  muoh 
remains  to  be  done!  What  a  vast  amount  of  igno- 
rance, intemperance,  coarseness,  sensuality,  may  adU 
be  found  in  our  community  !  What  a  vast  amount  o{ 
mind  is  palsied  and  lost !  When  we  think,  that  everjr 
house  might  be  cheered  by  intelKgence,  disinterested- 
ness, and  refinement,  and  then  remember^  in  how  many 
houses  the  higher  powers  and  affections  of  human  na- 
ture are  buried  as  in  tombs,  what  a  darkness  gathers 
over  society !  And  how  few  of  us  are  moved  by  this 
moral  desolation  ?  How  few  understand,  that  to  raise 
the  depressed,  by  a  wisd  culture,  to  the  digqity  of  men, 
is  the  highest  end  of  the  social  state  ?  Shame  on  us^ 
that  the  worth  of  a  feOow-creaturois  so  little  fek. 

I  would,  that  I  could  speak  with  an  awakening  voice 
to  the  people,  of  their  wants,  their  privileges,  their  re^ 
sponsibilities.  I  would  say  to  them.  You  cannot,  with- 
out guilt  and  disgrace,  stop  •  where  you  are.  The  past 
and  the  present  call  on  you  to  advance.  Let  what  you 
have  gained  be  an  impulse  to  soraetMng  higher.  Your 
nature  is  too  great  to  be  crushed.  You  were  not  cre- 
ated what  you  are,  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink,  and  sleepi, 
like  the  inferior  animals.      I(  you  will,  you  can  rise. 
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No  power  in  society,  no  hardsliip  in  your  condition  can 
depress  you,  keep  you  down,  in  knowledge,  power, 
virtue,  influence,  but  by  your  own  consent.  Do  not  bo 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you  hear,  as  if 
your  participation  in  the  national  sovereignty  made  you 
equal  to  the  noblest  of  ^our  race.  You  have  many 
and  great  deficiencies  to  be  remedied  ;  and  the  remedy 
lies,  not  in  the  ballot-box,  not  in  the  exercise  of  your 
political  powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of  your- 
selves and  your  children.  These  truths  you  have  often 
heard  and  slept  over.  Awake  !  Resolve  earnestly  on 
Self-culture.  Make  yourselves  worthy  of  your  free 
institutions,  and  strengthen  and  perpetuate  them  by  your 
intelligence  and  your  virtues. 
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